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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  issuing  this  complete  edition  of  M.  de  Tocqub- 
ville's  Democracy  in  America,  the  Publisher  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  state  the  advantages 
which  the  present  possesses  over  previous  editions  of 
the  work.  Besides  incorporating  the  additional  notes 
and  emendations  contained  in  the  recent  Paris  edition, 
it  includes  an  original  and  copious  analytical  Index. 
The  sale  of  six  large  impressions  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  a  much  larger  circu- 
lation of  it  in  England  and  France,  sufficiently  attest 
the  high  estimation  with  which  it  has  been  regarded. 
The  entire  work  is  now  stereotyped,  having  been  care- 
fully collated,  and  passed  under  a  thorough  revision, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
more  befitting  its  character  as  the  standard  philosophi- 
cal work  on  the  genius  of  democracy,  and  for,  what  it 
is  believed  it  will  speedily  become,  a  text-book  of  the 
schools,  and  a  classic  of  the  age. 

This  edition  is  complete  in  one  large  volume,  and 
reduced  one-third  in  price. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Americans  live  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  which  has  naturally 
suggested  to  them  certain  laws  and  a  certain  political  character.  This 
tame  state  of  society  has,  moreover,  engendered  among  them  a  multitude 
of  feelings  and  opinions  which  were  unknown  among  the  elder  arisiocratk 
communities  of  Europe  :  it  has  destroyed  or  modified  all  the  relations  which 
before  existed,  and  established  others  of  a  novel  kind.  The  aspect  of  civfl 
society  has  been  no  less  affected  by  these  changes  than  that  of  the  political 
world.  The  former  subject  has  been  treated  of  in  the  work  on  the  Demoo> 
racy  of  America,  which  I  published  five  years  ago  ;  to  examine  the  latter 
is  the  object  of  the  present  book  ;  but  these  two  par's  complete  each  other, 
and  form  one  and  the  same  work. 

I  must  at  once  warn  the  reader  against  an  error,  which  would  be  ei- 
tremely  prejudicial  to  me-  When  he  finds  that  I  attribute  so  many  differ- 
ent consequences  to  the  principle  of  equality,  he  may  thence  infer  that  I 
consider  that  principle  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  that  takes  place  in  the 
present  age  :  but  this  would  be  to  impute  to  me  a  very  narrow  view.  A 
multitude  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  propensities  are  now  in  existence,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  unconnected  with  or  even  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  equality.  Thus  if  I  were  to  select  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  religion  of  its  founders,  their  acquired  knowledge  and  their  for- 
mer habits,  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  independently  of  Democracy,  a 
vast  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  people.  Different 
causes,  but  no  less  distinct  from  the  circumstance  of  the  equality  of  coik 
ditions,  miîrht  be  traced  in  Europe,  and  would  explain  a  great  portion  of 
the  occurrences  taking  place  among  us. 

I  acknowledge  the  existence  of  all  these  different  causes,  and  their  power, 
but  my  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  treat  of  them.  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  unfold  the  reason  of  all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  notions:  my  only 
object  is  to  show  in  what  respects  the  principle  of  equality  has  modified 
both  the  former  and  the  latter. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  astonished  that,  Armly  persuaded  as  I  am 
that  the  democratic  revolution  which  we  are  wimessing  is  an  irresistible 
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&et  against  which  it  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  wise  to  struggle,  I 
ihould  often  have  had  occasion  in  this  book  to  address  language  of  such 
■ererity  to  those  democratic  communitkes  which  this  revolution  has  brought 
into  being.  My  answer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adversary 
of  Democracy,  that  I  have  sought  to  speak  of  Democracy  in  all  sincerity. 

Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is 
aeldom  ofifered  to  them  by  their  friends  :  for  this  reason  I  have  spoken  it. 
I  was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themscfkves  to  announce  the 
new  blessings  which  the  principle  of  equality  promises  to  mankind,  but  that 
few  would  dare  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
^em.  To  those  perils  therefore  I  have  turned  my  chief  attention,  and  be- 
lieving that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have  not  had  the  cowardice  to 
leave  them  untold. 

I  trust  that  my  readers  will  find  in  this  Second  Fart  that  impartiality 
which  seems  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  former  volume.  Placed  as  I 
tm  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  opinions  between  which  we  are  divided, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  suppress  within  me  for  a  time  the  favourable  sym- 
pathies or  the  adverse  emotions  with  which  each  of  them  inspires  me.  *  If 
those  who  read  this  book  can  find  a  single  sentence  intended  to  flatter  any 
of  the  great  parties  which  have  agitated  my  country,  or  any  of  those  petty 
(actions  which  now  harass  and  weaken  it,  let  such  readers  raise  their  voices 
to  accuse  me. 

The  subject  I  have  sought  to  embrace  is  immense,  for  it  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  to  which  the  new  state  of  society 
has  given  birth.  Such  a  subject  is  doubtless  above  my  strength,  and  in 
treating  it  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfy mg  myself.  But,  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  goal  which  I  had  in  view,  my  readers  will  at  least 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  conceived  and  followed  up 
my  undertaking  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  snoceis. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDHION. 


The  followiDg  work  of  M.  Db  Tocquevillb  has  attracted  great 
attention  throughout  Europe,  where  it  is  uniyersally  regarded  as 
a  sound,  philosophical,  impartial,  and  remarkably  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  our  manners,  opin- 
ions, and  habits,  as  influencing  or  influenced  by  those  institutions. 
Writers,  reviewers,  and  statesmen  of  all  parties,  have  united  in 
the  highest  commendations  of  its  ability  and  integrity.  The  peo- 
ple, described  by  a  work  of  such  a  character,  should  not  be  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  unacquainted  with  its  contents.  At  least, 
so  thought  many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  who  have  urged 
the  publishers  of  this  edition  to  reprint  the  work,  and  present  it  to 
the  American  public.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  promo- 
ting among  their  countrymen  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
frames  of  government,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

But  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  reprint  in  America  of  the  views 
of  an  author  so  well  entitled  to  regard  and  confidence,  without 
any  correction  of  the  few  errors  or  mistakes  that  might  be  found, 
would  be  in  eflîect  to  give  authenticity  to  the  whole  work,  and 
that  foreign  readers,  especially,  would  consider  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition,  too,  was  not 
adapted  to  this  country,  having  been  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  agitate  Great  Britain. 
The  publishers,  therefore,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  fumiab 
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them  with  a  short  preface,  and  each  notes  upon  the  text  as  might 
appear  necessary  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions.  Having 
had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  De  Tocque- 
▼ILLE  while  he  was  in  this  country  ;  having  discussed  with  him 
many  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  this  hook  ;  having  entered  deeply 
into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled  him 
in  his  task,  and  having  formed  a  high  admiration  of  his  character 
and  of  this  production,  the  writer  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
aid  in  procuring  for  one  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  a 
hearing  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  observations. 
These  circumstances  furnish  to  his  own  mind  an  apology  for 
undertaking  what  no  one  seemed  willing  to  attempt,  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  practice  in  literary  composition,  and  not- 
withstanding the  impediments  of  professional  avocations,  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  interrupting  that  strict  and  continued 
examination  of  the  work,  which  became  necessary,  as  well  to 
detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  as  any  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
representation of  bis  meaning  by  his  translator.  If  the  same 
circumstances  will  atone  in  the  least  for  the  imperfections  of 
what  the  editor  has  contributed  to  this  edition,  and  will  serve  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  judgement  upon  those  contributions,  it  is 
all  he  can  hope  or  ask. 

The  NOTES,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are 
confined,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  correction  of  what 
appeared  to  be  misapprehensions  of  the  author  in  regard  to  some 
matters  of  fact,  or  some  principles  of  law,  and  to  explaining  his 
meaning  where  the  translator  had  misconceived  it.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  original  was  consulted  ;  and  it  affords  great  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  general  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Reeve  has 
transferred  the  author's  ideas  from  French  into  English.  He  has 
not  been  a  literal  translator,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
very  few  errors  which  have  been  discovered  :  but  he  has  been 
more  and  better  :  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  Db  Tocque ville, 
has  understood  the  sentiment  he  meant  to  express,  and  has 
clothed  it  in  the  language  which  M.  De  Tocqueville  would  have 
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himBelf  use^  had  he  possessed  equal  facility  in  writing  the 
Ejiglish  language. 

There  should  have  been  references  in  the  body  of  the  work  to 
the  notes  :  but  circumstances,  beyond  control,  prevented.  They 
are  so  few,  however,  that  no  great  inconvenience  will  result  frono 
reading  them  detached  from  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Being  confined  to  tlie  objects  before  mentioned,  the  reader  will 
not  find  any  comments  on  the  theoretical  views  of  our  author. 
He  has  discussed  many  subjects  on  which  very  différent  opinions 
are  entertained  in  the  United  States  ;  but  with  an  ability,  a  can- 
dour, and  an  evident  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  will 
commend  his  views  to  those  who  most  radically  dissent  from 
them.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  will  find 
that  he  frequently  agrees  with  both  sides,  and  as  frequently  differs 
from  them.  As  an  instance,  his  remarks  on  slavery  will  not  be 
found  to  coincide  throughout  with  the  opinions  either  of  abolition- 
ists or  of  slaveholders  :  but  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  masterly 
view  of  a  most  perplexing  and  interesting  subject,  which  seems 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  lead  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion of  the  utter  impotency  of  human  effort  to  eradicate  this 
acknowledged  evil.  But  on  this,  and  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  which  are  discussed  in  this  work,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  readers  would  be  fully  competent  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  if  such  there 
arc,  without  any  attempt  by  the  present  editor  to  enlighten  them. 
Ât  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  patiently  read,  and  candidly  consider,  the  views  of  this 
accomplished  foreigner,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  their 
own  preconceived  opinions  or  prejudices.  He  says  :  "  There  are 
certain  truths  which  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers,  or 
from  experience."  Let  us,  then,  at  least  listen  to  one  who  ad- 
mires us  and  our  institutions,  and  whose  complaints,  when  he 
makes  any,  are,  that  we  have  not  perfected  our  own  glorious 
plans,  an4  that  there  are  some  thincrs  yet  to  be  amended.  We 
shall  thus  furnish  a  practical  proof,  that  public  opinion  in  this 


eountiy  is  not  so  intolerant  as  the  author  may  be  understood  to 
represent  it.  However  mistaken  he  may  be,  his  manly  appeal  to 
our  understandings  and  to  our  consciences,  should  at  least  be 
heard.  ''  If  ever,"  he  says,  ''  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am 
well  assured  of  two  things  :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse 
them  will  raise  their  voice  to  condemn  me  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  very  many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of 
their  consciences."  He  is  writing  on  that  very  sore  subject,  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  the  author's 
motive  and  object  in  preparing  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
He  has  written,  not  for  America,  but  for  France.  "  It  was  not, 
then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity,"  he  says,  ''  that  I  have 
ezamiued  America:  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction,  by 
which  we  might  ourselves  profit." — "  I  sought  the  image  of  democ- 
racy itself,  with  its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  passions,  in  order  to  learn  what  we  have  to  hope  or  fear  from 
its  progress."  He  thinks  that  the  principle  of  democracy  has 
sprung  into  new  life  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with  a  firm  and  steady  march  to 
the  control  of  all  civilized  governments.  In  his  own  country,  he 
had  seen  a  recent  attempt  to  repress  its  energies  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  its  excesses.  And  it 
seems  to  be  a  main  object  with  him,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
bounds  can  be  relied  upon  ;  whether  the  dikes  and  embankments 
of  human  contrivance  can  keep  within  any  appointed  channel 
this  mighty  and  majestic  stream.  Giving  the  fullest  confidence 
to  his  declaration,  that  his  book  "  is  written  to  favour  no  particu 
Inr  views  and  with  no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party," 
it  is  yet  evident  that  his  mind  has  been  very  open  to  receive 
impressions  unfavourable  to  the  admission  into  France  of  the 
unbounded  and  unlimited  democracy  which  reigns  in  these  United 
States.  A  knowledge  of  this  inclination  of  his  mind  will  neces 
sarily  induce  some  caution  in  his  readers,  while  perusing  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  treat  of  the  efifects  of  our  democracy 


«pon  the  stability  of  our  government  and  its  administration 
While  the  views  of  the  author,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principle,  in  the  extent  that  it  exists  with  us,  to  the 
institutions  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  European  nations,  are  of  ' 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  and  statesmen  of  those 
countries,  they  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
Americans.  He  has  exhibited,  with  admirable  skill,  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  prepared  our  forefathers,  gradually,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
sustain,  without  abusing,  the  utmost  liberty  that  was  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people.  In  tracing  these  causes,  in  examining  how  far 
they  continue  to  influence  our  conduct,  manners,  and  opinions, 
and  in  searching  for  the  means  of  preventing  their  decay  or 
destruction,  the  intelligent  American  reader  will  find  no  better 
guide  than  M.  De  Tocqueville. 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  ''  three  days"  revolution  in  France, 
the  author  came  among  us  to  observe,  carefully  and  critically, 
the  operation  of  the  new  principle  on  which  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  and,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world,  depend.  Filled  with  the  love  of  liberty,  but  remembering 
the  atrocities  which,  in  its  name,  had  been  committed  under 
former  dynasties  at  home,  he  sought  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  it  was  regulated  in  America,  and  reconciled  with  social 
order.  By  his  laborious  investigations,  and  minute  observations 
o(  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  its  progress 
through  the  colonial  state  to  independence,  he  found  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  people 
who  had  been  gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  by  their  local  position,  for  self-government  ; 
and  he  has  explained,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  mystery  that  has 
bafHed  Europeans  and  perplexed  Americans  He  exhibits  us,  in 
our  present  condition,  a  new,  and,  to  Europeans,  a  strange  people. 
His  views  of  our  political  institutions  are  more  general,  compre- 
hensive, and  philosophic,  than  have  been  presented  by  any  writer, 
domestic  or  foreigrn.    He  has  traced  them  from  their  source, 


democracy — the  power  of  the  people — and  has  steadily  pursued 
this  foundation-principle  in  all  its  forms  and  modifications;  in 
the  frame  of  our  governments,  in  their  administration  by  the  dif- 
ferent executives,  in  our  legislation,  in  the  arrangement  of  oar 
judiciary,  in  our  manners,  in  religion,  in  the  freedom  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
various  subtle  recesses,  where  its  existence  was  scarcely  sas- 
pected.  In  all  these,  he  analyzes  and  dissects  the  tendencies  of 
democracy  ;  heartily  applauds  where  he  can,  and  faithfully  and 
mdependently  gives  warning  of  dangers  that  he  foresees.  No 
one  can  read  the  results  of  his  observations,  without  better  and 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  structure  of  our  governments,  of  the 
great  pillars  on  which  they  rest,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  :  nor  without  a  more  profound  and  more  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  formation, 
and  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
them  to  a  distant  posterity.  The  more  that  general  and  indef- 
inite notions  of  our  own  liberty,  greatuess,  happiness,  &c.,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
merits  of  our  institutions,  the  peculiar  objects  they  are  calculated 
to  attain  or  promote,  and  the  means  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  better  will  every  citizen  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  great 
political  duty  of  guarding  those  means  against  the  approach  of 
corruption,  and  of  sustainmg  them  against  the  violence  of  party 
commotions.  No  foreigner  has  ever  exhibited  such  a  deep,  clear, 
and  correct  insight  of  the  machinery  of  our  complicated  systems 
of  federal  and  state  governments.  The  most  intelligent  Euro- 
peans are  confounded  with  our  imperium  in  imperto  ;  and  their 
constant  wonder  is,  that  these  systems  are  not  continually  jost- 
ling each  other.  M.  De  Tocqitevillb  has  clearly  perceived,  and 
traced  correctly  and  distinctly,  the  orbits  in  which  they  move, 
and  has  described,  or  rather  defined,  our  federal  government, 
with  an  accurate  precision,  unsurpassed  even  by  an  American 
pen.  There  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who  will  not  derive 
instruction  from  our  author's  account  of  our  national  government, 


9ftf  at  kaft,  who  will  not  find  his  own   ideas  systematized,  and 
rendered  more  fixed  and  precise,  by  the  perusal  of  that  account. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  by  the  author,  that  of  the 
poliiical  influence  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting.  He  has  certainly  presented  it  in  a 
light  entirely  new,  and  as  important  as  it  is  new.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  exaggerated  its  influence  as  ''  a  gratuitous  public  school  :" 
but  if  he  has,  the  error  will  be  readily  forgiven. 

His  yiews  of  religion,  as  connected  with  patriotism,  in  other 
wordsy  with  the  democratic  principle,  which  he  steadily  keeps  in 
ylew,  are  conceived  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  principles  already  so  thoroughly  and 
universally  entertained  by  the  American  people.  And  no  one  can 
read  his  observations  on  the  union  of  ''  church  and  state,"  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  govemmenti 
for  saving  us  from  such  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 

These  allusions  to  topics  that  have  interested  the  writer,  are 
not  intended  as  an  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  American  reader.  They  have 
been  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  appetite  for  the 
whole  feast,  than  as  exhibiting  the  choice  dainties  which  cover 
the  board. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  that  in  this  edition  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  published  at  large  in  the  original  and  in  the  English  edition, 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  are  documents  to  which  every  Ameri- 
can reader  has  access.    The  map  which  the  author  annexed  to 
his  work  and  which  has  been  hitherto  omitted,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  census  of  I8i0« 


In  this  edition  the  notes  of  the  American  editor  are  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  immediate  connexion  with  those  parts 
of  the  text  to  which  they  refer,  and  are  placed  between  brackets^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  author.  A  few  verbal  alter- 
etions  have  been  made  by  another  hand,  where  they  seemed 
necessary  to  correct  errors  of  the  printer  or  translator. 

In  submitting  this  edition  to  the  public,  great  gratification  is 
felt  at  the  evidence  it  afibrds  of  one  mistake  in  our  author's  anti- 
cipations of  the  reception  of  his  work  by  the  American  people. 
They  have  shown,  that  if  they  have  tender  and  sensitive  spotS| 
they  can  patiently  bear  their  being  probed  by  a  friendly  hand 
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INTRODLCTION. 


Among  the  novel  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  during  injr 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  general  equality  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the  pro- 
digious influence  which  this  primary  fact  exercises  on  the  vi^hole 
course  of  society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to  public  opinicm, 
and  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws  ;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the 
governing  powers,  and  peculiar  habits  to  the  governed. 

I  speedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  this  fact  extends  far 
beyond  the  political  character  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  no  less  empire  over  civil  society  than  over  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  life,  and  modifies  whatever  it  does  not  produce. 

The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of  American  society,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental  fact 
from  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the  central  point  at 
which  all  my  observations  constantly  terminated. 

I  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemisphere,  where  I 
imagined  that  I  discerned  something  analogous  to  the  spectacle 
which  the  New  World  presented  to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equali- 
ty of  conditions  is  daily  advancing  toward  those  extreme  limits 
which  it  seems  to  have  reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
democracy  which  governs  the  American  communities,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  rising  into  power  in  Europe. 

I  hence  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  evident  to  all  alike  that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  go- 
ing on  among  us  ;  but  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and 
consequences.    To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  novel  accident,  which  at 
^ich  may  still  be  checked  ;  to  others  it  seems  irresistible,  because  it  it 


the  most  uniform,  the  most  ahcient^  and  the  liost  permanent  ten* 
dency  which  is  to  be  found  in  history. 

Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  territory  was  divided  among  a  small  number  of 
families,  who  were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  right  of  governing  descended  with  the  'family  in- 
heritance from  generation  to  generation  ;  force  was  the  only  means 
by  which  man  could  act  on  man  ;  and  landed  property  w<as  the 
sole  source  of  power. 

Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded, 
and  began  to  exert  itself;  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes, 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  villain  and  the  lord  ;  equality  pene- 
trated into  the  government  through  the  church,  and  the  being  who, 
as  a  serf,  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place 
as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and  not  imfrequently  above  the 
heads  of  kings. 

The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  ai^ 
more  numerous,  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more 
civilized.  Thence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt  ;  and  the  order 
of  legal  functionaries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals 
and  their  dusty  chambers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch, 
by  the  side  of  the  feudal  barons  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

WhUe  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their  great  enter- 
prises, and  the  nobles  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars, 
the  lower  orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The 
influence  of  money  began  to  be  perceptible  in  state  affairs.  The 
transactions  of  business  opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  finan- 
cier rose  to  a  station  of  political  influence  in  which  he  was  at  once 
flattered  and  despised. 

Gradually  the  spread  of  mental  acquirements,  and  the  increas- 
ing taste  f  )r  literature  and  art,  opened  chances  of  success  to  talent; 
science  became  the  means  of  government,  intelligence  led  to  social 
power,  and  the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 

The  value  attached  to  the  privileges  of  birth,  decreased  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advance 
ment  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility  was  beyond  all  price  ;  in 
the  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased  ;  it  was  ^conferred  for  the  first 
time  in  1270  ;  and  equality  was  thus  introduced  into  the  govem- 
Bient  by  the  aristocracy  itself. 


In  the  course  of  these  seven  hundred  years,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that,  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown  or  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share 
of  political  rights  to  the  people.  Or,  more  frequently,  the  king 
permitted  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the 
intention  of  repressing  the  aristocracy. 

In  France  the  kings  have  always  been  the  most  active  and  the 
most  constant  of  levellers.  When  they  were  strong  and  ambitious,  ik 
they  spared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  nobles; 
when  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to 
rise  above  themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  thôr  tal- 
ents, others  by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced 
every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection  ;  Louis  XV. 
descended,  himself  and  all  his  court,  into  the  dust. 

As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
personal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power, 
every  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manu- 
facture, was  a  fresh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence» 
forward  every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engender- 
ed, and  every  new  desire  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  step  tow- 
ard the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  love  of  war, 
the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and  to 
empoverish  the  rich. 

From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the 
source  of  strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
every  addition  to  science,  every  fresh  truth,  and  every  new  idea,  as 
a  germe  of  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry» 
eloquence,  and  memory,  the  grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination, 
the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by 
Providence  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
democracy  ;  and  even  when  they  were  in  the  possession  of  its  ad- 
versaries, they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing  into  relief  the  natu- 
ral greatness  of  man  ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  of 
civilization  and  knowledge  ;  and  literature  became  an  arsenal,  where 
the  poorest  and  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to  their  hand. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with 
a  single  great  event,  in  th4    .apse  of  seven   hundred  years,  which 
not  turned  to  the  advantage  of  equality. 


The  crusades  and  the  wars  of  the  English  decimated  the  nobles, 
and  divided  their  possessions  ;  the  erection  of  communes  introduced 
an  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monar- 
chy ;  the  invention  of  firearms  equalized  the  villain  and  the  noble 
on  the  field  of  battle  ;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  the 
minds  of  all  classes  ;  the  post  i^as  organized  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  information  to  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace  ;  and  protestantism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
alike  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  discovery  of  America 
offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  placed  riches  and 
power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the  obscure. 

If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  invariably 
perceive  that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
roturier  has /gone  up  ;  the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every 
half-century  brmgs  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will  very 
shortly  meet 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whitherso- 
ever we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  discover  the  same  continual  revo- 
lution throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  everywhere 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy  ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by 
their  exertions  :  those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause, 
and  those  who  have  served  it  unwittingly  —  those  who  have  fought 
for  it,  and  those  who  have  declared  themselves  its  opponents — 
have  all  been  driven  along  in  the  same  track,  have  all  laboured  to 
one  end,  some  ignorantly,  and  some  unwillingly  ;  all  have  been 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is,  there- 
fore, a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
divine  decree  :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all 
human  interference,  and  all  events^  well  as  all  men  contribute  to 
its  progress. 

Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which 
dates  from  so  far  back,  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  genera- 
tion 1  Is  it  credible  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the 
feudal  system,  and  vanquished  kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and 
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the  capitalist  ?  Will  it  stop  now  that  it  has  grown  so  strong  and  its 
adversaries  so  weak  ? 

None  can  say  which  way  we  are  going,  for  all  terms  of  com- 
parison are  wanting  :  the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete 
in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  extent  of  what 
already  exists  prevents  us  from  foreseeing  what  may  be  }et  to 
come. 

The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  has  been 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread,  produced 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such  amazing 
obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it 
has  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to 
disclose  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will  ;  we  can  discern 
them  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  ten- 
dency of  events  ;  I  know,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  the 
planets  move  in  the  orbits  traced  by  the  Creator's  finger. 

If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observation  and  by 
sincere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  of 
their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.  To  attempt  to  check  democ- 
racy would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  na- 
tions would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  the  social  lot 
awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle  ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it 
cannot  be  guided  :  their  fate  is  in  their  hands  ;  yet  a  little  while 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

The  firsl  duty  which  is  at  tlys  time  imposed  upon  those  who  di- 
rect our  affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy  ;  to  warm  its  faith,  if 
that  be  possible  ;  to  purify  its  morals  ;  to  direct  its  energies  ;  to 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  true  interests  for  its  blind  propensities;  to 
adapt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  com- 
pliance with  the  occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age. 
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A  new  science  of  politics  is  indispensable  to  a  new  world. 

This,  however,  is  what  we  think  of  least  ;  launched  in  the  middl 
of  a  rapid  stream,  we  obstinately  fix  our  eyes  on  the  ruins  which 
may  still  be  descried  upon  the  shore  we  have  left,  while  the  cui^ 
rent  sweeps  us  along,  and  drives  us  backward  toward  the  gulf. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  great  social  revolution  which  I 
have  been  describing,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  in  France  ;  but 
it  has  always  been  borne  on  by  chance.  The  heads  of  the  state 
have  never  had  any  forethought  for  its  exigences,  and  its  victories 
have  been  obtained  without  their  consent  or  without  their  knowl- 
edge. The  most  powerful,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  moral 
classes  of  the  nation  have  never  attempted  to  connect  themselves 
with  it  in  order  to  guide  it.  The  people  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  to  its  wild  propensities,  and  it  has  grown  up  like  those 
outcasts  who  receive  their  education  in  the  public  streets,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  aught  but  the  vices  and  wretchedness  of  so- 
ciety. The  existence  of  a  democracy  was  seemingly  unknown*, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  it  took  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 
Everything  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices  ;  it  was  worshipped 
as  the  idol  of  strength  ;  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  its  own 
excesses,  the  legislator  conceived  the  rash  project  of  annihilating 
its  power,  instead  of  instructing  it  and  correcting  its  vices  ;  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fit  it  to  govern,  but  all  were  bent  on  excluding 
it  firom  the  government 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  democratic  revolution 
has  been  eflfected  only  in  the  material  parts  of  society,  without  that 
concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
was  necessary  to  render  such  a  revolution  beneficial.  We  have 
gotten  a  democracy,  but  without  the  conditions  which  lessen  its 
vices,  and  render  its  natural  advantages  more  prominent  ;  and  al- 
though we  already  perceive  the  evils  it  brings,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

While  the  power  of  the  crown^supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
peaceably  governed  the  nations  of  Europe,  society  possessed,  in  the 
midst  of  its  wretchedness,  several  different  advantages  which  can 
now  scarcely  be  appreciated  or  conceived. 

The  power  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  monarch  who  felt  the 
almost  divine  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 


tude,  ilen  ed  a  motive  for  the  just  use  of  his  power  from  the  re- 
spect which  he  inspired. 

High  as  they  were  placed  above  the  people,  the  no1)le8  could 
not  but  take  that  calm  and  benevolent  interest  in  its  fate  which  the 
shepherd  feels  toward  his  flock  ;  and  without  acknowledging  the 
poor  as  their  equals,  they  watched  over  the  destinv  of  those  whose 
welfare  Providence  had  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  people,  never  having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  social  con- 
dition different  from  its  own,  and  entertaining  no  expectation  of 
ever  ranking  with  its  chiefs,  received  benefits  from  them  without 
discussing  their  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  when  they  were 
clement  and  just,  but  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servility  to 
their  exactions,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  of  God. 
Custom,  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  had  moreover  created  a  spe- 
cies of  law  in  the  midst  of  violence,  and  established  certain  limits 
to  oppression. 

As  the  noble  never  suspected  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate,  and 
as  the  serf  looked  upon  his  own  inferiority  as  a  consequence  of  the 
immutable  order  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  good-will  took  place  between  two  classes  so  differently 
gifted  by  fate.  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  then  to  be  found 
in  society  ;  but  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  degraded. 

Men  are  are  not  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased 
by  the  habit  of  obedience  ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  power  which  they 
believe  to  be  illegal,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  usurped  and  oppressive. 

On  one  side  were  wealth,  strength,  and  leisure,  accompanied  by 
the  refinement  of  luxury,  the  elegance  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of 
wit,  and  the  religion  of  art.  ,  On  the  other  were  labor,  and  a  rude 
ignorance  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  coarse  and  ignorant  multitude, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  energetic  passions,  generous 
sentiments,  profound  religious  convictions,  and  independent  virtuesL 

The  body  of  a  state  thus  organized,  might  boast  of  its  stability, 
its  power,  and  above  all,  of  its  glory. 

^    But  the  scene  is  now  changed,  and  gradually  the  two  ranks 
mingle  ;  tht  divisions  which  once  severed  mankind,  are  lowered  ; 
property  is  divided,  power  is  held  in  common,  the  light  of  intelli 
gence  spreads,  and  the  capacities  of  all  classes  are  equally  cultiva 


ted  ;  the  state  becomes  democratic,  and  fhc  empire  of  democracy  is 
slowly  and  peaceably  introduced  into  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  profess  an  equal 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  laws/of  which  they  are  the  common 
authors  ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  istate  would  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine  ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to 
the  chief  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  but  a  quiet  and  ra- 
tional persuasion.  Every  individual  being  in  the  possession  of 
rights  .which  he  is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  reliance  and  re- 
ciprocal couitesy  would  arise  between  all  classes,  alike  removed 
from  pride  and  meanness. 

The  people,  well  acquainted  with  its  true  interests^^would  allow, 
that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  its  demands.  ^  In  this  state  of  things,  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  citizens  ,migb*  supply  the  individual  exertions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  community  would  be  alike  protected  from  anarcny 
and  from  oppression. 

I  admit  that  in  a  democratic  state  thus  constituted,  society  will 
not  be  stationary  ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  social  body  may  be 
regulated  and  directed  forward  ;  if  there  be  less  splendour  than  in 
the  halls  of  an  aristocracy,  the  contrast  of  misery  will  be  less  fre- 
quent also  ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  may  be  less  excessive,  but 
those  of  comfort  will  be  more  general  ;  'the  sciences  may  be  less 
perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  will  be  less  common  ;  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  feelings  will  be  repressed,  and  the  habits  of  the 
nation  softened  ;  there  will  be  more  vices  and  fewer  crimes. 
T*-  In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  of  an  ardent  faith,  great  sacri- 
fices may  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  a  commonwealth  by  an 
appeal  to  their  understandings  and  their  experience  :  each  individ 
u;..  ^iW  feel  the  same  necessity  for  uniting  with  his  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  his  own  weakness  ;  and  as  he  kn^ws  that  if  they  are  to 
assist  he  must  co-operate,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  his  personal 
interest  is  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant,  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  less  strong;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain  quiet, 
not  because  it  despairs  of  melioration,  but  because  it  \s  consrious 
of  the  advantages  of  its  condition. 


If  all  the  ooDsequenceB  of  this  state  of  things  were  Dot  good  or 
osefuly  society  would  at  least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  were 
useful  and  good  ;  and  having  once  and  for  ever  renounced  the  social 
advantages  of  aristocracy,  mankind  would  enter  into  possession  ot 
all  the  benefits  which  democracy  can  afford. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  what  we  have  adopted  in  the  place  ot 
those  institutions,  those  ideas,  and  those  customs  of  our  forefathers 
which  we  have  abandoned. 

The  spell  of  royalty  is  broken,  but  it  has  not  been  succeeded  by 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  ;  the  people  have  learned  to  despise  all 
authority.  But  fear  now  extorts  a  larger  tribute  of  obedience  than 
that  which  was  formerly  paid  by  reverence  and  by  love. 

I  perceive  that  we  have  destroyed  those  independent  beings 
which  were  able  to  qgpe  with  tyranny  single-handed  ;  but  it  is  the 
government  that  has  inherited  the  privileges  of  which  families^ 
corporations,  and  individuals,  have  befp  deprived,;  the  weakness  of 
the  whole  community  has,  therefore,  succe^fid  to  that  influence  of 
a  small  body  of  citizens,  which,  if  it  was  sometimes  oppressive, 
was  often  conservative. 
..^^9^e  division  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance  which  separa- 
ted the  rich  from  the  poor  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  they 
draw  to  each  other,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred»  and  the  more 
vehement  the  envy  and  the  dread  with  which  they  resist  each 
other's  claims  to  powe]^  ;  the  notion  of  right  is  alike  insensible  to 
both  classes,  and  force  affords  to  both  the  only  argument  for  the 
present,  and  th^  only  guarantee  for  the  future. 
^  The  poor  man  retains  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathens  without 
their  faith,  and  their  ignorance  without  their  virtues;  he  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  the  rule  of  his  actions,  with- 
out  understanding  the  science  which  controls  it,  and  his  egotism  is 
no  less  blind  than  his  devotedness  was  formerly. 

If  society  is  tranquil,  it  is  not  because  it  relies  upon  its  strength 
and  its  well-being,  but  because  it  knows  its  weakness  and  its  in- 
firmitics  :  a  single  effort  may  cost  it  its  life  ;  everybody  feels  the 
evil,  but  no  one  has  courage  or  energy  enough  to  seek  the  cure  ; 
the  desires,  the  regret,  the  sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce nothing  that  is  visible  or  permanent,  like  the  passions  of  old 
men  which  terminate  in  impotence. 

We  have,  then,  abandoned  whatever  advantages  the  old  state  of 
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thinfgs  afforded,  withoat  receiying  any  oompensatkm  from  our  près 
ant  condition  ;  having  destroyed  an  aristocracy^  we  seem  inclined 
10  fliurey  its  ruins  with  complacency,  and  to  fix  oar  abode  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  phenomena  which  the  intellectual  world  presents  are  not 
deplorable.  The  democracy  of  France,  checked  in  its  course 
or  abandoned  to  its  lawless  passions,  has  overthrown  whatever 
crossed  its  path,  and  has  shakes  all  that  it  has  not  destroyed.  Its 
control  over  society  has  not  been  gradually  mtroduced,  or  peace- 
ably established,  but  it  has  constantly  adianged  in  the  midst  of  dis-^ 
order,  and  the  agitation  of  a  conflict.  Jb  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
each  partisan  is  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  his  opinions  by  the 
opinions  and  the  excesses  of  his  opponents,  until  he  loses  sight  of 
the  end  of  his  exertions,  and  holds  a  language  which  disguises  his 
real  sentiments  or  secret  instincts.  Hence  arises  the  strange  con- 
fusion which  we  are  beholding. 

I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  history  more  worthy  of 
sorrow  and  of  pity  than  the  scenes  which  are  happening  under  our 
eyes  ;  it  is  as  if  the  natural  bond  which  unites  the  opinions  of  man 
to  his  testes,  and  his  actions  to  his  principles,  was  now  broken  l  the 
sympathy  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  between  the  îeel- 
ings  and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
laws  of  moral  analogy  to  be  abolished. 

Zealous  Christians  may  be  found  among  us,  whose  minds  are  nur- 
tured in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  who  readily 
espouse  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  as  the  source  of  all  moral 
greatness.  A  Christianity,  which  has  declared  that  all  men  are  equal 
m  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  citi- 
zens are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  by  a  angular  concourse 
of  events,  religion  is  entangled  in  those  institutions  which  democ- 
racy assails,  and  it  is  noiunfrequently  brought  to  reject  the  equality 
it  loves,  and  to  curse  that  cause  of  liberty  as  a  foe,  which  it  might 
hallow  by  its  alliance. 

By  the  side  of  these  religious  men  I  discern  others  whose  looks 
are  turned  to  the  earth  more  than  to  heaven  ;  they  are  the  partisans 
of  liberty,  not  only  as  the  source  of  the  noblest  virtues,  but  more 
especially  as  the  root  of  all  solid  advantages  ;  and  they  sincerely 
desire  to  extend  its  sway,  and  to  impart  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  hasten  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  re- 
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ligion,  for  they  must  know  that  liberty  cannot  be  established  wiâi- 
out  morality,  nor  morality  without  faith  ;  but  they  have  seen  r»» 
ligion  in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  and  they  inquire  no  farther; 
some  of  them  attack  it  openly,  and  the  remainder  are  afraid  to  de- 
fend it. 

In  former  ages  slavery  has  been  advooated  by  the  venal  and 
slayish-minded,  while  the  independent  and  the  warm-hearted  were 
struggling  without  hope  to  save  the  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
men  of  high  and  generous  characters  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
whose  opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  and  who 
praise  that  servility  which  they  have  themselves  never  known. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  its  sanctity  and  its  majesty,  and  loudly  claim  for 
humanity  those  rights  which  they  have  always  disowned. 

There  are  virtuous  and  peaceful  individuals  whose  pure  morality, 
quiet  habits,  affluence,  and  talents,  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
surroun^ng  population  ;  their  love  of  their  country  is  sincere,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  its  welfare, 
but  they  confound  the  abuses  of  civilization  with  its  benefits,  and 
the  idea  of  evil  is  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  that  of  novelty. 

Not  far  from  this  class  is  another  party,  whose  object  is  to  ma- 
teralise  mankind,  to  hit  upon  what  is  expedient  without  heeding 
what  is  just  ;  to  acquire  knowledge  without  fatth,  and  prosperity 
apart  from  virtue  ;  assuming  the  title  of  the  champions  of  modem 
civilization,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  station  which  they  usurp 
with  insolence,  and  firom  which  they  are  driven  by  their  own  un- 
worthiness. 

Where  are  we  then  1 

The  religionists  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  attack  religion;  the  high-minded  and  the  noble  advocate 
subjection,  and  the  meanest  and  most  servile  minds  preach  inde- 
pendence ;  honest  and  enlightened  citizens  are  opposed  to  all  prog- 
ress, while  men  without  patriotism  and  without  principles,  are  the 
apostles  of  civilization  and  of  intelligence. 

Has  such  been  the  fate  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own?  and  has  man  always  inhabited  a  world,  like  the  present, 
where  nothing  is  linked  together,  where  virtue  is  without  genius, 
and  genius  without  honour  ;  where  the  love  of  order  is  confounded 
with  a  taste  for  oppression,  and  the  holy  rites  of  freedom  with  a 
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eontempt  of  Uw  ;  where  tbe  light  thrown  by  cmtsaence  od  human 
ftctioDS  is  dim.  and  where  nothing  seems  to  be  any  longer  forbidden 
or  allowed,  honorable  or  shameful,  fake  or  true  ? 

T  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  Creator  made  man  to  leave 
bim  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  intellectual  miseries  which  sur* 
nrand  us  :  God  destines  a  calmer  and  a  more  certain  future  to  the 
communities  of  Europe  ;  I  am  unacquainted  with  his  designs,  but  I 
shall  not  cease  to  believe  in  them  because  I  cannot  fathom  them, 
and  I  had  rather  mistrust  my  own  capacity  than  his  justice. 

There  is  a  countr}'  in  the  world  where  the  great  revolution  which 
I  am  speaking  of  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits  ; 
it  has  been  effected  with  ease  and  simplicity,  say  rather  that 
this  country  has  attained  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution which  we  are  undergoing,  without  having  experienced  the 
revolution  itself. 

—  The  emigrants  who  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  severed  the  democratic 
principle  from  all  the  principles  which  repressed  it  in  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe,  and  transplanted  it  unalloyed  to  the  New 
World.  It  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
to  put  forth  its  rx)i)sequences  in  the  laws  by  influencing  the  manners 
of  the  country. 

It  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
arrive,  like  the  Americans,  at  an  almost  complete  equality  of  c-on- 
ditions.  But  I  do  not  conclude  from  this,  that  we  shall  ever  be 
necessarily  led  to  draw  the  same  political  consequences  which  the 
Americans  have  derived  from  a  similar  social  organization.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  they  have  chosen  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  democracy  may  adopt  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  laws  and  manners  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  immense  interest  we  have  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  in  each  of  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  merel}  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have 
examined  America  ;  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction  by  which 
wf  may  ourselves  profit.  Whoever  should  imagine  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  panepfyric  would  be  strangely  mistaken,  and  on 
reading  this  book,  he  will  perceive  that  such  was  not  my  design  : 
nor  has  it  been  my  object  to  advocate  any  form  of  government  in 
particular,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to 


be  found  in  any  legislation  ;  I  have  not  even  affected  to  discusi 
.  whether  the  social  revolution,  which  I  believe  to  be  irresistible,  is 
j  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  mankind  ;  I  have  acknowledged  this 
I  revolution  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  ac* 
complishment  ;  and  I  have  selected  the  nation,  from  among  those 
which  have  undergone  it,  in  which  its  development  has  been  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  most  complete,  in  order  to  discern  its  natural  conse- 
quences, and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  distinguish  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  rendered  profitable.    I  confess  that  in  America  I  saw  more 
than  America  ;  I  sought  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with  its  in- 
clinations, its  character,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to 
learn  what  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  its  progress. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  ten- 
dency given  to  the  laws  by  the  democracy  of  America,  which  is 
abandoned  almost  without  restraint  to  its  instinctive  propensities  ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  course  it  prescribes  to  the  government,  and  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  affairs.  I  have  sought  to  discover  the  evils 
and  the  advantages  which  it  produces.  I  have  examined  the  pre- 
cautions used  by  the  Americans  to  direct  it,  as  well  as  those  which 
they  have  not  adopted,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
causes  whidi  enable  it  to  govern  society. 

It  was  my  intention  to  depict,  in  a  second  part,  the  influence 
which  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule  of  democracy  exercise 
on  the  civil  society,  the  habits,  the  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Americans  ;  I  begin,  however,  to  feel  less  ardour  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  project,  since  the  excellent  work  of  my  friend  and 
travelling  companion  M.  de  Beaumont  has  been  given  to  the  world.* 
^J  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making  known  what 
I  saw  in  Atnerica,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  has  been  my  sincere 
desire,  and  that  I  have  never,  knowingly,  moulded  facts  to  ideas, 
instead  of  ideas  to  facts. 

Whenever  a  point  could  be  established  by  the  aid  of  written 
documents,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  original  text,  and  to  the 
most  authentic  and  approved  works.t    I  have  cited  my  autliorities 

*  This  work  is  entitled,  Marie,  on  PEsclarage  aux  Rtats-Unis. 

t  Legislative  and  administrative  documents  have  been  furnished  me  with  a  degree 
of  politeness  which  1  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude.  Among  the  American 
fimctionaries  who  thus  favoured  my  inquiries  I  am  proud  to  name  Mr.  Edward  Living, 
■ton,  then  Secretary  of  State ,  and  late  American  miniMer  ai  Pun»  During  my  stay 
nt  the  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Livmgstnn  wat»  km-i  enough  to  fumwh  me  with  til* 


an  the  notes,  and  any  one  n  ay  refer  to  them.  Whenever  ati  opinion^ 
a  political  custom,  or  a  remark  on  the  manners  of  the  country  waa 
concerned,  I  endeavoured  to  consult  the  most  enlightened  men  I  met 
with.  If  the  point  in  question  was  important  or  douhtful,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  one  testimony,  but  I  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Here  the  reader  must  necesgarily 
believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  could  frequently  have  quoted  names 
which  are  either  known  to  him,  or  which  deserve  to  be  so,  in  proof 
of  what  I  advance  ;  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  this  prac^ 
tice.  A  stranger  frequently  hears  important  truths  at  the  fireside  of 
his  host,  which  the  latter  would  perhaps  conceal  even  from  the  ear 
of  friendship;  he  consoles  himself  with  his  guest,  for  the  silence  to 
which  he  is  restricted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  traveller's  stay  takes 
away  all  fear  of  his  indiscretion.  I  carefully  noted  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  but  these  notes  will  never 
leave  my  writing-case  ;  I  had  rather  injure  the  success  of  my  state- 
ments than  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  strangers  who  repay 
the  generous  hospitility  they  have  received  by  subsequent  chagrin 
and  annoyance. 

I  am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  care,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  this  book,  if  any  one  ever  chooses  to  criti- 
cise it. 

.'Those  readers  who  may  examine  it  closely  will  discover  the 
fundamental  idea  which  connects  the  several  parts  together.  But 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  I  have  had  to  treat  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  oppose  an  isolated  fact  to  the 
body  of  facts  which  I  quote,  or  an  isolated  idea  to  the  body  of  ideas 
1  put  forth.  I  hope  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  which  has  guided  my 
labours,  and  that  my  book  may  be  judged  by  the  general  impres- 
sion it  leaves,  as  I  have  formed  my  own  judgement  not  on  any  single 
(*eason,  but  upon  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood is  obliged  to  push  all  his  ideas  to  their  utmost  theoretical  con- 
sequences, and  often  to  the  verge  of  what  is  false  or  impracticable  ; 
for  if  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  quit  the  rules  of  logic  in  active 

greate*  port  of  tha  docmneDU  I  posseit  relatiTe  to  the  federal  goTernment.  Mr 
Livingston  is  one  of  those  rare  indiridnals  whom  one  loves,  respects,  and  admires 
from  thetr  writings,  and  to  whom  one  is  happy  to  inctir  the  debt  of  gratitude  on  far 
•her  acquaintanca. 
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'  life,  sach  is  not  the  case  in  discourse,  and  a  man  finds  that  almost 
as  many  difficulties  spring  from  inconsistency  of  language,  as  usualty 
arise  from  consistency  of  conduct 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  myself  what  many  readers  will  ccm- 
sider  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  This  book  is  written  to 
favour  no  particular  views,  and  in  composing  it  I  have  entertained 
no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party  :  I  have  undertaken 
not  to  see  differently,  but  to  look  farther  than  parties,  and  while 
they  are  busied  for  the  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
future. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA, 


FIRST  PART. 


CHAPTER  L 

BXTEBIOR  FORM   OF  NORTH  ABfERICA. 

north  America  divided  into  two  vast  regions,  one  inclining  toward  the  PoIe>  the  other 
toward  the  Equator. — ^Valley  of  the  Mississippi. — ^Traces  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Globe. — Shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  English  Colonies  were  founded^— ^ 
Différence  in  the  Appearance  of  North  and  of  South  America  at  the  Time  of  their 
DisooTery.— Forests  of  North  America. — Prairies. — Wandering  Tribes  of  Natives. — 
Their  outward  Appearance,  Manners,  and  Language. — ^Traces  of  an  unknown  people. 

North  America  presents  in  its  external  form  certain  general 
features,  which  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  at  the  first  glance. 

A  sort  of  methodical  order  seems  to  have  regulated  the  separation 
of  land  and  water,  mountains  and  valleys.  A  simple  but  grand  ar^ 
rangement  is  discoverable  amid  the  confusion  of  objects  and  the 
prodigious  variety  of  scenes. 

This  continent  is  divided,  almost  equally,  into  two  vast  regions, 
one  of  which  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  arctic  pole,  and  by 
the  two  great  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  It  stretches  toward  the 
south,  forming  a  triangle,  whose  irregular  sides  meet  at  length  be» 
low  the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  second  region  begins  where  the  other  terminates,  and  in* 
dudes  all  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 

The  one  slopes  gently  toward  the  pole,  the  other  toward  the 
equator. 

The  territory  comprehended  in  the  first  regions  descends  toward 
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the  north  with  so  imperceptible  a  slope  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a  level  plain.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  immense  tract  of 
country  there  are  neither  high  mountains  nor  deep  valleys.  Streams 
meander  through  it  irregularly;  great  rivers  mix  their  currents, 
separate  and  meet  again,  disperse  and  form  vast  marshes,  losing 
all  trace  of  their  channels  in  the  labyrinth  of  waters  they  have 
themselves  created^  and  thus,  at  length,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings, fall  into  the  polar  seas.  The  great  lakes  which  bound  this 
first  region  are  not  walled  in,  like  most  of  those  in  the  Old  World, 
between  hills  and  rocks.  Their  banks  are  flat,  and  rise  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  their  waters  ;  each  of  them  thus  forming  a 
vast  bowl  filled  to  the  brim.  The  slightest  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  globe  would  cause  their  waters  to  rush  either  toward  the 
pole  or  to  the  tropical  sea. 

The  second  region  is  more  varied  on  its  surface,  and  better  suited 
%r  the  habitation  of  man.  Two  long  chains  of  mountains  divide  it 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  the  Allegany  ridge  takes  the  form 
of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  other  is  parallel  with  the 
Pacific. 

The  space  which  lies  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains 
contains  1,341,649  square  miles.*  Its  surface  is  therefore  about 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  France. 

This  vast  territory,  however,  forms  a  single  valley,  one  side  of 
which  descends  gradually  from  the  rounded  summits  of  the  Alle- 
ganies,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  uninterrupted  course  toward  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flows  an  immense  river,  into  which 
the  various  streams  issuing  from  the  mountains  fall  from  all  parts. 
In  memory  of  their  native  land,  the  French  formerly  called  this 
river  the  St  Louis.  The  Indians,  in  their  pompous  language,  have 
named  it  the  Father  of  Waters,  or  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  takes  its  source  above  the  limit  of  the  two  great 
regions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  table-land  where  they  unite.  Near  the  same  spot  rises  another 
Ttver,t  which  empties  itself  into  the  polar  seas.  The  course  of  the 
Mississippi  is  at  first  devious  :  it  winds  several  times  toward  the 


*  Darby's  ^  View  of  the  United  Sutas." 

*  llMikeiiik't  rnrer. 
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north,  wh^ice  it  rose  ;  and,  at  length,  after  having  been  delayed  in 
lakes  and  marshes,  it  flows  slowly  onward  to  the  south. 

Sometimes  quietly  gliding  along  the  argillaceous  bed  which  na» 
lure  has  assigned  to  it  ;  sometimes  swollen  by  storms,  the  Missia- 
sippi  waters  2,500  miles  in  its  course.*  At  the  distance  of  1,364 
miles  from  its  mouth  this  river  attains  an  average  depth  of  fifteen 
feet;  and  it  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  300  tuna  burden  for  a  course 
of  nearly  500  m'des.  Fifty-seven  large  navigable  rivers  contribute 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Missisâppi  ;  among  others  the  Missouri, 
which  traverses  a  space  of  2,600  miles  ;  the  Arkansas  of  1,300 
miles  ;  the  Red  river  1,000  miles  ;  four  whose  course  is  from  800 
to  1,000  miles  in  length,  viz  :  the  Illinois,  the  St.  Peter's,  the  St 
Francis,  and  the  Moingona  ;  beside  a  countless  multitude  of  rivu- 
lets which  unite  from  all  parts  their  tributary  streams. 

The  valley  .which  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  seems  formed  to 
be  the  bed  of  this  mighty  river,  which  like  a  god  of  antiquity  dis- 
penses both  good  and  evil  in  its  course.  On  the  shores  of  the  stream 
nature  displays  an  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  in  proportion  as  you  re- 
cede from  its  banks,  the  powers  of  vegetation  languish,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  the  plants  that  survive  have  a  sickly  growth.  No> 
where  have  the  great  convulsions  of  the  globe  left  more  evident 
traces  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  :  the  whole  aspect  ol 
the  country  shows  the  powerful  effects  of  water,  both  by  its  fertility 
and  by  its  barrenness.  The  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean  accu- 
mulated enormous  beds  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  valley,  which 
they  levelled  as  they  retired.  Upon  the  right  shore  of  the  river  are 
seen  immense  plains,  as  smooth  as  if  the  husbandman  had  passed 
over  them  with  his  roller.  As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the 
soil  becomes  more  and  more  unequal  and  stenl  ;  the  ground  is,  as 
it  were,  pierced  in  a  thousand  places  by  primitive  rocks,  which  ap 
pear  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton  whose  flesh  is  partly  consumed 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  granitic  sand,  and  huge 
irregular  masses  of  stone,  among  which  a  few  plants  force  their 
growth,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  green  field  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  edifice.  These  stones  and  this  sand  discover,  on  ex- 
amination, a  perfect  analogy  with  those  which  compose  the  arid 
and  broken  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  flood  of  waten 

*  Warden's  "  Deseriptiou  of  the  United  States.'' 
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which  washed  the  soil  \t  the  hottom  cf  the  yaUey,  afterward  car- 
ried  away  portions  of  the  rocks  titemselves;  and  these,  dashed  and 
bruised  against  the  neighbouring  cUfib,  were  left  scattered  like 
wrecks  at  their  feet* 

The  Talley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  mag 
nificent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  but  a  mighty  desert. 

'  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUeganies,  oetween  the  base  of  these 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  and 
sand,  which  the  sea  appears  to  have  left  behind  as  it  retirjed.  The 
mean  breadth  of  this  territory  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles; 
but  it  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  This  part  of  the 
American  continent  has  a  soil  which  offers  every  obstacle  to  the 
husbandman,  and  its  vegetation  is  scanty  and  unvaried. 
!  Upon  this  inhospitable  coast  the  first  united  efforts  of  human  in- 
dustry were  made.  This  tongue  of  arid  land  was  the  cradle  of 
those  English  colonies  which  were  destined  one  day  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  centre  of  power  still  remains  there  ; 
while  in  the  backward  states  the  true  elements  of  the  great  people, 
to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  continent  belongs,  arc  secretly 
springing  up. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles, 
and  afterward  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  they  thought  them- 
selves transported  into  those  fabulous  regions  of  which  poets  had 
sung.  The  sea  sparkled  with  phosphoric  light,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary transparency  of  its  waters  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  navi 
gator  all  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  deep  abyss.f  Here 
and  there  appeared  little  islands  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants, 
and  resembling  baskets  of  flowers,  floating  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Every  object  which  met  the  sight,  in  this  enchanting 
region,  seemed  prepared  to  satisfy  the  wants,  or  contribute  to  the 
pleasures  of  man.  Almost  all  the  trees  were  loaded  with  nourish» 
ing  fruits,  and  those  which  were  useless  as  food,  delighted  the  eye 
by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  tleir  colours.    In  groves  of  fragrant 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Malte  Bran  tells  at  (toI.  ▼.,  p.  726)  that  the  water  of  the  Caribbean  tea  is  to 
troDsporeot,  that  corals  and  fish  are  disceraible  at  a  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  Thf 
ship  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  the  narigator  became  giddy  as  his  eye  pénétra  tec 
through  the  crystal  flood,  and  beheld  submarine  gardens,  or  beds  of  sheUs,  or  gilded 
gliding  among  tults  and  thickets  of  seaweed. 
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lemon-trees,  wild  figs,  flowering  myrtles,  acadas,  and  oleanders, 
which  were  hung  with  festoons  of  various  climbing-plants,  covered 
with  flowers,  a  multitude  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe  displayed 
their  bright  plumage,  glittering  with  purple  and  azure,  and  mingled 
their  warbling  in  the  harmony  of  a  world  teeming  with  life  and 
motion.* 

Underneath  this  brilliant  exterior  death  was  concealed.  The  air 
of  these  climates  had  so  enervating  an  influence  that  man,  com* 
pletely  absorbed  by  the  present  enjoyment,  was  rendered  regardless 
of  the  future. 

North  America  appeared  under  a  very  different  aspect:  there, 
everything  was  grave,  serious,  and  solemn  ;  it  seemed  created  to 
be  the  domain  of  intelligence,  as  the  south  was  that  of  sensual  de« 
Ught.  A  turbulent  and  foggy  ocean  washed  its  shores.  It  was 
girded  round  by  a  belt  of  granitic  rocks,  or  by  wide  plains  of  sand. 
The  foliage  of  its  woods  was  dark  and  gloomy  ;  for  they  were 
composed  of  firs,  larches,  evergreen  oaks,  vrild  olive-trees,  and 
laurels. 

Beyond  this  outer  belt  lay  the  thick  shades  of  the  central  forests, 
where  the  largest  trees  which  are  produced  in  the  two  hemispheres 
grow  side  by  side.  The  plane,  the  catalpa,  the  sugar-maple,  and 
the  Virp^inian  poplar,  mingled  their  branches  with  those  of  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  lime. 

In  these,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World,  destruction  was 
perpetually  going  on.  The  ruins  of  vegetation  were  heaped  upon 
each  other  ;  but  there  was  no  labouring  hand  to  remove  them,  and 
their  decay  was  not  rapid  enough  to  make  room  for  the  continual 
work  of  reproduction.  Climbing-plants,  grasses,  and  other  herbs, 
forced  their  way  through  the  mass  of  dying  trees  ;  they  crept  along 
their  bending  trunks,  found  nourishment  in  their  dusty  cavities,  and 
a  passage  beneath  the  lifeless  bark.  Thus  decay  gave  its  assistance 
to  life,  and  their  respective  productions  were  mingled  together. 
The  depths  of  these  forests  were  gloomy  and  obscure,  and  a  thou- 
sand rivulets,  undirected  in  their  course  by  human  industry,  pre- 
served in  them  a  constant  moisture.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
flowers,  wild  fruits,  or  birds,  beneath  their  shades.  The  fall  of  a 
tree  overthrown  by  age,  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  the  low- 

*  flee  Appendix  B. 
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.ng  of  the  biiflalo,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  silence  of  nature. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  river  the  woods  almost  disappeared  ;  in 
their  stead  were  seen  prairies  of  immense  extent.  Whether  nature 
in  her  infinite  variety  had  denied  the  germes  of  trees  to  these  fertile 
plains,  or  whether  they  had  once  been  covered  with  forests,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  h&nd  of  man,  is  a  question  which  nei- 
ther tradition  nor  scientific  research  has  been  able  to  resolve. 

These  immense  deserts  were  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  in- 
habitants. Some  wandering  tribes  had  been  for  ages  scattered 
among  the  forest  shades  or  the  green  pastures  of  the  prairie.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  these  savages  possessed 
certain  points  of  resemblance  which  bore  witness  of  their  common 
origin  :  but  at  the  same  time  they  differed  from  all  other  known 
races  of  men  :*  they  were  neither  white  like  the  Europeans,  nor 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  black  like  the  negroes.  Their 
skin  was  reddish  brown,  their  hair  long  and  shining,  their  lips  thin, 
and  their  cheek-bones  very  prominent.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  North  American  tribes  were  various  as  far  as  regarded  their 
words,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules.  Those 
rules  differed  in  several  points  from  such  as  had  been  observed  to 
govern  the  origin  of  language. 

The  idiom  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  new 
combinations,  and  bespoke  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
the  Indians  of  our  days  would  be  incapable.f 

The  social  state  of  these  tribes  differed  also  in  many  respects 
from  all  that  was  seen  in  the  Old  World.  They  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  freely  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  other  races  more  civilized  than  their  own. 

Accordingly,  they  exhibited  none  of  those  indistinct,  incoherent 

*  With  the  progress  of  discovery,  some  resemblance  has  been  found  to  ajdst  be 
tween  the  physical  conformation,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  ^f  North 
America,  and  those  of  the  Tongous,  Mantchous,  Moguls,  Tartars,  and  other  wander- 
ing  tribes  of  Asia.  The  land  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  not  very  distant  from  Beh- 
ring's  strait  ;  which  allows  of  the  supposition,  that  at  a  remote  period  they  gare 
inhabitants  to  the  desert  continent  of  America.  But  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  elucidated  by  science.  See  Malte  Brun,  toI.  ▼.  ;  the  works  of  Hum. 
boldt  ;  Fischer,  **  Conjecture  sur  l'Origine  des  Américains  ;"  Adair  "  History  of  the 
American  Indians." 

t  See  Appendix  C. 
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notions  of  right  and  wrong,  none  of  that  deep  corruption  of  man- 
ners that  is  usually  joined  with  ignorance  and  rudeness  among  na- 
tions which,  after  advancing  to  civilization,  have  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  barbarism.  The  Indian  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  him- 
self; his  virtues,  his  vices,  and  his  prejudices,  were  his  own  work  ; 
he  had  grown  up  in  the  wild  independence  of  his  nature. 

If,  in  polished  countries,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  rude  and 
uncivil,  it  is  not  merely  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but 
that,  being  so,  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  rich  and  enlightened 
men.  The  sight  of  their  own  hard  lot  and  of  their  weakness,  which 
are  daily  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  power  of  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  excites  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 
ments of  anger  and  of  fear  :  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  and 
of  their  dépendance  irritates  while  it  humiliates  them.  This  state 
of  mind  displays  itself  in  their  manners  and  language  ;  they  are  at 
once  insolent  and  servile.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by 
observation  ;  the  people  are  more  rude  in  aristocratic  countries  than 
elsewhere  ;  in  opulent  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  In  those  places 
where  the  rich  and  powerful  are  assembled  together,  the  weak  and 
the  indigent  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  their  inferior  condition. 
Unable  to  perceive  a  single  chance  of  regaining  their  equality,  they 
^ve  up  to  despair,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  below  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

This  unfortunate  effect  of  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  not  ob- 
servable in  savage  life  ;  the  Indians,  although  they  are  ignorant  and 
poor,  are  equal  and  free. 

At  the  period  when  Europeans  first  came  among  them,  the  na- 
tives of  North  America  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  riches,  and 
indifferent  to  the  enjoyments  which  civilized  man  procures  to  him- 
self by  their  means.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  coarse  in 
their  demeanour  ;  they  practised  an  habitual  reserve,  and  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  politeness. 

Mild  and  hospitable  when  at  peace,  though  merciless  in  war  be- 
yond any  known  degree  of  human  ferocity,  the  Indian  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  die  of  hunger  in  order  to  succour  the  stranger  who 
asked  admittance  by  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut — yet  he  could 
tear  in  pieces  with  his  hands  the  «till  quivering  limbs  of  his  prisoner 
The  famous  republics  of  antiquity  never  gave  examples  of  more 
unshaken  courage,  more  haughty  spirits,  or  more  intractable  love 
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of  indeper.dence,  than  were  hidden  in  former  times  among  the  wild 
forests  of  the  New  World.*  The  Europeans  produced  no  great 
impression  when  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  North  America  : 
their  presence  engendered  neither  envy  nor  fear.  What  influence 
could  they  possess  over  such  men  as  we  have  described  ?  The  In- 
dian (X)uld  live  without  wants,  suffer  without  complaint,  and  pour 
out  his  death-song  at  the  stake.f  Like  all  the  other  members  of 
the  great  human  family,  these  savages  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  better  world,  and  adored,  under  different  names,  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Their  notions  on  the  great  intellectual 
truths  were,  in  general,  simple  and  philosophical.^ 

Although  we  have  here  traced  the  character  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  people,  more  civilized 
and  more  advanced  in  all  respects,  had  preceded  it  in  the  same 
regions. 

An  obscure  tradition,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  to  the 
north  of  the  Atlantic,  informs  us  that  these  very  tribes  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  throughout  the  central  valley,  there  are  frequently  found, 
at  this  day,  tumuli  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  On  exploring 
these  heaps  of  earth  to  their  centre,  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  human 
bones,  strange  instruments,  arms  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  made  of 
a  metal,  or  destined  for  purposes,  unknown  to  the  present  race. 

The  Indians  of  our  time  are  unable  to  give  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  this  unknown  people.  Neither  did  those  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was  first  discovered, 
leave  any  accounts  from  which  even  an  hypothesis  could  be  formed. 
Tradition — that  perishable,  yet  ever-renewed  monument  of  the 
pristine  world  —  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.    It  is  an  un- 

*  We  learn  from  President  Jefferson's  "  Notes  upon  Virginia,"  p.  148,  that  among 
the  Iroquois,  "when  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  aged  men  refused  to  fly,  or  to  survir^ 
the  destruction  of  their  country  ;  and  they  braved  death  like  the  ancient  Romans 
when  their  capital  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls.  Farther  on,  p.  150,  he  tells  us  that  there 
is  no  eiample  of  an  Indian,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  begged 
for  his  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  captive  sought  to  obtain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
conquerors  by  the  use  of  insult  and  provocation. 

t  See  **  H.otoire  de  Ja  Louisiane,"  by  Lepage  Dupratz  ;  Charlevoix,  "  Histoire  de 
la  Nouvelle  France  ;"  "  Lettres  du  Rev.  G.  yecwelder  j"  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Philosophical  Society,"  v.  i.  ;  Jefierson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  pp.  135-190.  What 
.8  said  by  Jefierson  is  of  especial  weight,  on  account  of  the  personal  merit  of  Um 
writer,  and  of  the  matter-of-fael  age  in  which  he  lived. 

f  See  Ippendix  D. 
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doubted  fact,  however,  that  in  this  part  of  the  globe  thousands  of 
our  fellow-beings  had  lived.  When  they  came  hither,  what  was 
their  origin,  their  destiny,  their  history,  and  how  they  perished,  no 
one  can  tell. 

How  strange  does  it  appear  that  nations  have  existed,  and  after- 
ward so  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  their  very  names  is  effaced  :  their  languages  are  lost  ; 
their  glory  is  vanished  like  a  sound  without  an  echo  ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  left  behind  it  a  tomb  in  memory  of 
its  passage.  The  most  durable  monument  of  human  labour  is  that 
which  recalls  the  wretchedness  and  nothingness  of  man. 

Although  the  vast  country  which  we  have  been  describing  was 
inhabited  by  many  indigenous  tribes,  it  may  justly  be  said,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  have  formed  one  great  desert 
The  Indians  occupied,  without  possessing  it.  It  is  by  agricultural 
labour  that  man  appropriates  the  soil,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Thdr  implaca- 
ble prejudices,  their  uncontrolled  passions,  their  vices,  and  still  more 
perhaps  their  savage  virtues,  consigned  them  to  inevitable  destruo- 
tion.  The  ruin  of  these  nations  began  from  the  day  when  Euro- 
peans landed  on  their  shores  :  it  has  proceeded  ever  since,  and  we 
are  now  seeing  the  completion  of  it.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Providence  amid  the  riches  of  the  New  World  to  enjoy 
them  for  a  season,  and  then  surrender  them.  Those  coasts,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  commerce  and  industry  ;  those  wide  and  deep 
rivers  ;  that  inexhaustible  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  the  whole 
continent,  in  short,  seemed  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  a  great  na- 
tion, yet  unborn. 

In  that  land  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by  civilized 
man,  of  the  attempt  to  construct  society  upon  a  new  basis  ;  and  it 
was  there,  for  the  first  time,  that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or 
deemed  impracticable,  were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the 
world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past 
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CHAPTER  n. 

mJOlN  OF   THB  ANGLO-AMERICANS  AND  ITS  DfFORTANCB|   Of  SBLATIOII 

TO  THEIR  FUTURE  CONDITION. 


Utility  of  knowing  tbe  Origin  of  Nations  in  order  to  understand  their  sodal 
■nd  their  Laws. — America  the  only  Coontry  in  which  the  Starting-Point  of  a  greit 
People  has  been  clearly  obser  Table  .—In  what  impects  all  who  emigrated  to  BriCiA 
America  were  similar. — In  what  they  differed. — ^Remark  applicable  to  all  the  Snié- 
peans  who  established  themseWes  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. — ColonixatioB 
of  Virginia. — Colonization  of  New  England. — Original  Character  of  the  first  Inhab* 
itants  of  New  England.— Their  ArriTal.— Their  first  Laws  — Their  social  Contract 
—Penal  Code  borrowed  firom  the  Hebrew  Legislation.— Religious  Fenrour^— Repub- 
lican Spirit.— Intimate  Union  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

AFTER  the  birth  of  a  human  being,  his  early  years  are  obscurely 
spent  in  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  childhood.  As  he  grows  up,  the 
world  receives  him,  when  his  manhood  begins,  and  he  enters  into 
contact  with  his  fellows.  He  is  then  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  germe  of  the  vices  and  the  vinues  of  his 
maturer  years  is  then  formed. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  begin 
higher  up  ;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms  ;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powers 
of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  under^ 
stand  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  will  rule 
his  life.  The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle 
of  the  child. 

The  growth  of  nations  presents  something  analogous  to  this  ; 
they  all  bear  some  marks  of  their  ori^n  ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  their  birth  and  contributed  to  their  risCi  affisct 
the  whole  term  of  their  being. 

^  we  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  states,  and  to  ez« 
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amme  the  oldest  monuments  of  thôr  history,  I  donht  not  that  we 
diould  discover  the  primary  cause  of  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  flie 
ruling  passions,  and  in  short  of  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  national  character  :  we  should  then  find  the  explanation  of 
certain  customs  which  now  seem  at  variance  with  prevailing  man- 
ners, of  such  laws  as  conflict  with  established  principles,  and  of 
such  incoherait  opinions  as  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  in 
society,  like  those  fragments  of  broken  chains  which  we  sometimes 
see  hanging  from  the  vault  of  an  edifice,  and  supporting  nothing. 
This  might  explain  the  destinies  of  certain  nations  which  seem 
borne  along  by  an  unknown  force  to  ends  of  which  they  themselves 
are  ignorant.  But  hitherto  facts  have  been  wanting  to  researches 
of  this  kind  :  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only  come  upon  communities 
in  their  latter  dajrs  ;  and  when  they  at  length  turned  their  attention 
to  contemplate  their  origin,  time  had  already  obscured  it,  or  ignor- 
ance and  pride  adorned  it  with  truth-concealing  fables. 

America  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
study  the  natural  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and  where  the 
influence  exercised  on  the  future  condition  of  states  by  their  origin 
is  clearly  distinguishable. 

At  the  period  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  landed  in  the  New 
World,  their  national  characteristics  were  already  completely 
formed  ;  each  of  them  had  a  physiognomy  of  its  own  ;  and  as  they 
had  already  attained  that  stage  of  civilization  at  which  men  are  led  to 
study  themselves,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  contemporaries. 
America  consequently  exhibits  in  the  broad  light  of  day  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals 
from  our  researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of 
America  were  founded  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  ele- 
ments, and  sufficiently  removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  some 
of  their  results.  The  men  of  our  own  day  seem  destined  to  see 
fiurther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  series  of  human  events. 
Providence  has  ^ven  us  a  torch  which  our  forefathers  did  not 
possess,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fundamental  causes  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed 
from  them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  social  and  political  state  of  America  ^ 
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fccler  having  studied  its  history,  ^re  shall  remain  perfectly 
Tinced  that  not  an  opinion,  not  a  custom,  not  a  law,  I  may 
say  not  an  event,  is  upon  record  which  the  origin  of  that  peqple 
will  not  explab.  The  readers  of  this  hook  will  find  the  germe  of 
all  that  ÎB  to  follow  in  the  present  chapter,  and  the  key  to  almoil 
the  whole  work. 

The  emigrants  who  came  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory now  covered  by  the  American  Union,  differed  from  each  other 
in  many  respects  ;  their  aim  was  not  the  same,  and  they  governed 
themselves  on  different  principles. 

These  men  had,  however,  certain  features  in  common,  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  an  analogous  situation.  The  tie  of  language- is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  roost  durable  that  can  unite  mankind. 
All  the  emigrants  spoke  the  same  tongue  ;  they  were  all  offiiets 
from  the  same  people.  Born  in  a  country  which  had  been  agitated 
for  centuries  by  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  in  which  all  parties 
had  been  obliged  in  their  turn  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  laws,  their  political  education  had  been  perfected  in  this 
rude  school,  and  they  were  more  conversant  with  the  notions  of 
right,  and  the  principles  of  true  freedom,  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  European  contemporaries.  At  the  period  of  the  first  emigra- 
tions, the  parish  system,  that  fruitful  germe  of  free  institutions,  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  English  ;  and  with  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  introduced  even 
into  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  religious  quarrels  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
were  then  rife.  England  had  plunged  into  the  new  order  of  things 
with  headlong  vehemence.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants,  >vhich 
had  always  been  sedate  and  reflecting,  became  argumentative  and 
austere.  General  information  had  been  increased  by  intellectual 
debate,  and  the  mind  had  received  a  deeper  cultivation.  While 
religion  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
reformed.  All  these  national  features  are  more  or  less  discoverable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  those  adventurers  who  came  to  seek  a  new 
home  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  remark,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa^on  to 
recur,  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the  French,  thr 
Spaniards,  and«all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established  them 
selves  in  the  New  World.     All  these  European  colonies  contained 


die  elements,  if  not  the  derelopment,  >f  a  complete  democnu^. 
Two  causes  led  to  this  result  It  maj  safely  be  advanced,  that  on 
leaving  the  mother-country  the  emigrants  had  in  general  no  notion 
of  superiority  over  one  another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do 
not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees  of  equality 
among  men  than  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  happened,  however, 
on  several  occasions  that  persons  of  rank  were  driven  to  America 
by  political  and  religious  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to  establiflli 
a  gradation  of  ranks  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  of  Ameri- 
ca was  entirely  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristocracy.  To  bring  that 
refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and  interested  exer- 
tions of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary  ;  and  when  the  ground 
was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insuffident  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.  The  land  was  then  natu- 
rally broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated 
tor  himself.  Land  is  the  bans  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to 
the  soil  that  supports  it  ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by 
birth,  bit  by  landed  property  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  constitute.  A  nation  may  present 
immense  fortunes  sfid  extreme  wretchedness;  but  unless  those  for- 
tunes are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but  simply  the  class  of 
the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at 
the  epoch  of  their  settlement.  All  of  them,  from  their  first  begin- 
ning, seemed  destined  to  behold  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic 
liberty  of  their  mother-country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  as  yet  fur- 
nished no  complete  example,  f 

In  this  general  uniformity  several  striking  differences  were  how- 
ever discernible,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  Two  branches 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  Anglo-American  family,  which  have 
hitherto  grown  up  without  entirely  commingling  ;  the  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  north. 

Vir^ia  received  the  first  English  colony  ;  the  emigrants  took 
possession  of  it  in  1607.  The  idea*  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
are  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  was  at  that  time  angularly  preva- 
lent in  Europe  ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has  done  more  to  erapoverish 
the  nations  which  adopted  it,  and  has  cost  more  lives  in  America, 
than  the  united  influence  of  war  and  bad  laws.     The  men  sent  to 
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Virpoi**  were  sedcen  of  gold,  adveoturera  without  resources  and 
without  character,  whose  turbulent  and  restless  spirits  endangered 
the  infant  colony ,t  and  rendered  its  progress  uncertain.  The  artip 
sans  and  agriculturists  arrived  afterward  ;  and  although  they  were 
a  more  moral  and  orderly  race  of  men,  they  were  in  nowise  above 
the  level  of  the  inferior  classes  in  England.^  No  lofty  concqitioiis^ 
no  intellectual  system  directed  the  foundation  of  these  new  settle- 
ments. The  colony  was  scarcely  established  when  slavery  was  ii^ 
troduced,§  and  this  was  the  main  circumstance  which  has  exercised 
so  prodigious  an  influence  on  the  character,  the  laws,  and  all  fhft 
future  prospects  of  the  south/ 

Slavery,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  dishonours  labour;  it  in^ 
troduces  idleness  into  society,  and,  with  idleness,  ignorance  and 
pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervates  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.  The  influence  of  slavery,  united 
to  the  English  character,  explains  the  mamiers  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  north,  the  same  English  foundation  was  modified  by  the 
most  opposite  shades  of  character;  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  some  details.  The  two  or  three  myn  ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first 
combined  in  the  northern  British  colonies,  more  generally  denomi- 
nated the  states  of  New  England.||  The  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring  states  ;  they  then  passed 
successively  to  the  more  distant  ones  ;  and  at  length  they  imbued 

*  The  charter  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  in  1609,  stipulated,  among  other 
conditions,  that  the  adventurers  should  pay  to  the  crown  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  all 
gold  and  siWer  muies.    See  Marshall's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-S6. 

t  A  large  portion  of  the  adventurers,  says  Stith  (History  of  Virginia),  were  mi- 
principled  young  men  of  family,  whom  their  parents  were  glad  to  ship  off*,  discharged 
servants,  fraudulent  hankmpts,  or  debauchees  :  and  others  of  the  same  class,  people 
more  apt  to  pillage  and  destroy  than  to  assist  the  settlement,  were  the  seditious  chiefii 
who  easily  led  this  band  into  every  kind  of  extravagance  and  excess.  See  for  the  Iw^ 
tory  of  Virginia  the  following  works  : — 

**  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  first  Settlements  in  the  year  1624,''  by  Smith. 

"  History  of  Virguiia,"  by  William  Stith. 

**  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  Period,"  by  Beverley. 

X  It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  a  certain  number  of  rich  English  capitalifts 
eame  to  fix  themselves  in  the  colony. 

$  Slavery  was  introduced  about  the  year  1690,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed 
twenty  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  James.    See  Chalmer. 

I  The  states  of  New  England  are  those  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  ;  thef 
■re  now  six  in  number  :  1.  Connecticut  ;  9.  Rhode  Island  ;  S.  Maesaohasette  ;  4.  Ver 
;  6.  New  Hnmpehiie  ;  6.  Maine. 
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the  vbole  confederatioD  They  now  extend  their  mfloence  beyond 
its  fimiti  over  the  whole  American  worhL  The  crnlisati<ni  of 
New  England  has  been  like  a  beacon  lit  upon  a  hill,  which,  after 
it  has  diffused  its'warmth  around,  tinges  the  distant  honson  with 
its  glow. 

The  foundation  bf  New  England  was  a  novel  spectacle,  and  all 
the  circumstances  attending  it  were  singular  and  original.  The 
krge  majority  of  colonies  have  been  iSrst  inhabited  eitiier  by  men 
without  education  and  without  resources,  driven  by  their  poverty 
and  their  misconduct  from  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  or  by 
speculators  and  adventurers  greiedy  of  gain.  Some  settlements 
cannot  even  boast  so  honourable  an  origin;  St  Domingo  was 
founded  by  buccaneers  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  criminal  courts 
of  England  supply  the  population  of  Australia. 

The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America  at  once  presented 
ne  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without 
a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquire- 
ments. The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  with- 
out family;  the  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  tiiem 
the  best  elements  of  order  and  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  But  what  most  es- 
pecially distinguished  them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They 
had  not  been  obliged  by  necessity  to  leave  their  country,  the  social 
position  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or  to  increase  their  wealth  ;  the  call  which 
summoned  them  from  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  in- 
tellectual ;  and  in  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their 
object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 


The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the 
pilgrims,  belonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose 
principles  had  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  puritans.  Puritanism 
was  not  merely  a  religious  doctrine,  but  it  corresponded  in  many 


^^^  uJm^Iim;  ikBiocratic  and  republican  theories. 

k    »«v^*i  OiMi  aroused  its  most  dangerous  adver- 

»,  .iw  <ov«*rnment  of  the  mother-country,  and 

-■  ^    ^^   w^wix  M  A  *K'iety  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  thdr 

^**       .  .N.    .«..iiiftti!*  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  un» 

^«    «  .iw  N«orki,  where  they  could  live  according  to 

.«..V  a*»  ^*»d  worship  God  in  freedom. 

^^^^K.4à»  Will  throw  more  light  upon  the  spirit  of  these 

%^«**i..vx  iban  all  we  can  say  of  them.    Nathaniel  Moi^ 

»K    WdNk^'Ai^Mi  of  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  thus  opens 

sxvxHi^  KkUiKK  :  I  have  for  some  length  of  time  looked  upcm 
^x  «  Jui\  uii'UiiilHMit,  especially  on  the  immediate  successors  of 
^v^  iha(  haM'  had  so  large  experience  of  those  many  memorable 
«.««I  xiKUikl  ik'uiiMiKtrations  of  God's  goodness,  viz,  the  first  begin- 
«K«4«  %»i  thiN  pluutation  in  New  England,  to  commit  to  writing  his 
41  «i\  K^M  diNiH'usations  on  that  behalf;  having  so  many  inducements 
thcivuiito,  not  onely  otherwise,  but  so  plentifully  in  the  sacred 
Si-ii|»turt«  :  that  so,  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  our  fathers  have 
uUii  uM  (IVtalin  Ixxviii.  3,  4),  we  may  not  hide  from  our  children, 
showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord;  that 
i*N|HH'ially  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant,  and  the  children  of 
Jwoh  his  chosen  (Psalm  cv.  5,  6),  may  remember  his  marvellous 
wiirks  ill  the  beginning  and  pro<rress  of  the  planting  of  New  Eng- 
land, his  wonders  and  the  judgements  of  his  mouth  ;  how  that  God 
brought  a  vine  into  this  wilderness  ;  that  he  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it  ;  that  he  made  room  for  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
dtM*p  root;  and  it  filled  the  land  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  9).  And  not 
onely  so,  but  also  that  he  hath  guided  his  people  by  his  strength  to 
his  holy  habitation,  and  planted  them  in  the  mountain  of  his  in- 
heritance in  respect  of  precious  gospel  enjoyments  :  and  that  as 
especially  God  may  have  the  glory  of  all  unto  whom  it  is  most 
due  ;  so  also  some  rays  of  glory  may  reach  the  names  of  those 
blessed  saints,  that  were  the  main  instruments  and  the  beginning 
of  this  happy  enterprise/* 

•  "  New  Rnglud't  Memond,"  p.  IS     BmIob,  1896.    Sm  alio  "  Hutohiniont 
HMtorf,»voLUnP'440. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  this  opening  paragraph  without  an  in* 
voluntary  feeling  of  religious  awe;  it  breathes  the  very  savour  of 
gospel  antiquity.  The  sincerity  of  the  author  hmghtens  his  power 
of  language.  The  band,  which  to  his  eyes  was  a  mere  party  of 
adventurers,  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  seas,  appears 
to  the  reader  as  the  germe  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providciict 
to  a  predestined  shore. 

The  author  thus  continues  his  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  pilgrims  : — 

^  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which 
had  been  their  restbg-place  for  above  eleven  years;  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not 
much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dearest  country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  (Heb. 
xi.  16),  and  therein  quieted  their  spirits.  When  they  came  to 
Del£s-Haven  they  found  the  ship  and  aU  things  ready  ;  and  such  of 
their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  after  them,  and 
sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipt,  and  to  take  their 
leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with  the 
most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The  next  day  they 
went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful 
was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs 
^and  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them  ;  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  heart,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectateurs 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend 
pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  with  wa- 
tery cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  blessing  ;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 
tears,  they  took  their  leaves  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the 
last  leave  to  many  of  them." 

The  emigrants  were  about  150  in  number,  inclu(£ng  the  women 
and  the  children.  Their  object  was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  ;  but  after  having  been  driven  about  for  some  time 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced  to  land  on  that  arid  co«# 
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ot  New  England  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ptymonttu 
The  rock  is  still  shown  on  which  the  pilgrims  disembarked.* 

^  But  before  we  pass  on/'  continues  our  historian,  **  let  the  reader 
with  me  make  a  pause,  and  seriously  consider  this  poor  people's 
present  condition,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiraticm  of  God's 
goodness  toward  them  m  their  preservation  :  for  being  now  passed 
Ûke  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  in  expectation, 
they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  them,  no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  unto  to  seek 
for  succour  ;  and  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  the  country  kndw  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent,  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous  to  trstvel  to  known  places, 
much  more  to  search  unknown  coasts.  Besides,  what  could  thej 
see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  wilde  men  ?  and  what  multitudes  of  them  there  were,  they 
tiien  knew  not  :  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save 
upward  to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  little  solace  or  content  in 
respect  of  any  outward  object  ;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  thii^ 
stand  in  appearance  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  the  whole 
country  full  of  woods  and  thickets  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
hue;  if  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  ocean 
which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulph  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  piety  of  the  puritans  was  of  a 
merely  speculative  kind,  or  that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  worldly  affairs.  Puritanism,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was 
scarcely  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine.  No  soonfer  had 
the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren  coast,  described  by  Nathaniel 
Morton,  than  their  first  care  was  to  constitute  a  society,  by  passing 
the  following  act  tf — 

'^In  the  NABfE  OF  GoD,  Aicen!  We,  whose  names  are  underwrite 
ten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James, 
Itc,  &c.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and   advance- 

*  Tbif  rock  is  become  an  olject  of  Teneration  in  the  United  States.  I  have  teen 
Ml  of  it  carefully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufllciently 
Aw  âiat  all  baman  power  sad  greatness  is  in  the  sonl  of  man  7  Here  is  a  stona 
«trinklba  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone  becomes  farooua  ; 
a  k  triMured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic  *  and  what  is  become 
if  tti  SiAvways  of  a  thousand  palaces  f 

t  ^Mrar  England  Memorial,"  p.  37 


ment  of  flit  Christiaii  feith»  and  the  hoBOur  of  our  kmg  and  coia^ 
try,  a  voyage  to  plant  tne  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Yvr^ 
gbia  :  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutuallyiin  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  :  and  by  virtue  herecf  Jo 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
oolpny:  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence," &c* 

This  happened  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  emigra- 
tion went  on.  The  religious  and  political  passions  which  ravished 
the  British  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  L,  drove  fresh 
crowds  of  sectarians  every  year  to  the  shores  of  America.  In  Eng- 
land the  stronghold  of  puritanism  was  in  the  middle  classes,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
came.  The  population  of  New  England  increased  rapidly  ;  and 
while  the  hierarchy  of  rank  despotically  classed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother-country,  the  colony  continued  to  present  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  community  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  A  democ- 
racy, more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had  dreamed  of,  started 
in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal 
society. 

The  English  government  was  not  dissatisfied  with  an  emigration 
which  removed  the  elements  of  fresh  discord  and  of  future  revolu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  it,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  sought  a  shel- 
ter from  the  rigour  of  their  country's  laws  on  the  soil  of  America» 
It  seemed  as  if  New  England  was  a  region  given  up  to  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  and  the  unrestrained  experiments  of  innovators. 

The  English  colonies  (and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
prosperity)  have  always  enjoyed  more  internal  freedom  and  more 
political  independence  than  the  colonies  of  other  nations  ;  but  this 


*  The  emfgreats  who  fomded  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  1688,  those  who  landed 
at  New  HaTeo  m  1637,  the  first  settlers  m  Connectfcat  in  1699,  and  the  fonnders  of 
Providence  in  1640,  bef^n  in  like  manner  by  drawing  np  a  social  contract,  which  waa 
sahmitted  to  the  approval  of  aU  the  interested  parties.    See  ''  Pitkin's  History,"  pp. 

m,  47. 
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prindple  of  liberty  was  nowhere  more  extennTdy  applied  than  ui 
the  states  of  New  England. 

It  was  generally  allowed  at  that  period  that  the  territories  cf  the 
New  World  belonged  to  that  European  nation  which  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  them.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
thus  became  a  British  possession  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  means  used  by  the  English  government  to  peofAb  these 
new  domains  were  of  several  kinds  :  the  king  sometimes  appointed 
a  governor  of  his  own  choice,  who  ruled  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  in  the  name  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  crown  ;* 
this  is  the  colonial  system  adopted  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
Sometimes  grants  of  certain  tracts  were  made  by  the  crown  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  company ,f  in  which  case  all  the  civil  and 
political  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  persons,  who, 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  crown,  sold  the  lands  and 
governed  the  inhabitants.  Lastly,  a  third  system  consisted  in 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  to  constitute  a  political 
society  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  govern 
themselves  in  whatever  was  not  contrary  to  her  laws.  This  mode 
of  colonization,  so  remarkably  favourable  to  liberty,  was  adopted 
only  in  New  England.^ 

In  1628,§  a  charter  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  1.  to 
the  emigrants  who  went  to  form  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  t  But, 
in  general,  charters  were  not  given  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land till  they  had  acquired  a  certain  existence.  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Rhode 


*  This  was  the  case  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

t  Maryland,  the  CarolinaS)  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  this  sitaation. 
See  Pitkin's  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11-3]. 

X  See  the  work  entitled,  "  HUtorieal  Collection  of  State  Papers  and  other  Autker^ 
tic  Documente  intended  a»  MateriaU  for  a  Hietory  of  the  United  Statee  of  America f** 
by  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Philadelphia,  1799,  for  a  great  number  of  documents  relating  to 
the  commencement  of  the  colonies,  which  are  valuable  from  their  contents  and  their 
anthenticity  ;  among  them  are  the  various  charters  granted  by  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  first  acts  of  the  local  governments. 

See  also  the  analysis  of  all  these  charters  given  by  Mr.  Story,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  results  from  these  documents  that  the  principles  of  represen 
tative  government  and  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty  were  mtroduced  into  all 
the  colonies  at  their  origin.  These  principles  were  more  fully  acted  upon  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South,  bot  they  existed  everywhere. 

f  See  Pitkin's  History,  p.  35.  See  the  History  of  the  Oniony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Vf  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  9. 
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Tslandy*  were  founded  without  the  co-operation,  and  almost  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  mother-country.  The  new  settlers  did 
not  derive  their  incorporation  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  although 
they  did  not  deny  its  supremacy  ;  they  constituted  a  society  of  their 
own  accord,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward, 
undei^harles  IL,  that  their  existence  wa»  l^ally  recognised  by  a 
royal  charter. 

This  frequently  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  link  which  con- 
nected the  emigrants  with  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  in  studying 
the  earliest  historical  and  legislative  records  of  New  England.  They 
perpetually  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  they  named  their 
magistrates,  concluded  peace  or  declared  war,  made  police  regula- 
tions, and  enacted  laws,  as  if  their  allegiance  was  due  only  to  God.t 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instruct- 
ive than  the  legislation  of  that  period  ;  it  is  there  that  the  solution 
of  the  great  social  problem  which  the  United  States  now  present 
to  the  world  is  to  be  found. 
Jl^%  Among  these  documents  we  shall  notice  as  especially  character- 
^'.  isdc^he  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1650.t 

The  legislators  of  Connecticut§  begin  with  the  penal  law^  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  borrow  their  provisions  from  the  text  of  holy 
writ. 

"  Whoever  shall  worship  any  other  God  than  the  Lord,"  says 
the  preamble  of  the  code,  "  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  This  is 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  enactments  of  the  same  kind,  copied 
verbatim  from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Blasphemy,  sorcery,  adultery ,||  and  rape,  were  punished  with  death  ; 

*  See  Pitkin's  History,  pp.  42,  47. 

I  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had  deviated  from  the  forms  which  are  pre* 
serred  in  the  criminal  and  civil  procedure  of  England  :  in  1650  the  decrees  of  jostke 
were  not  yet  headed  by  the  royal  style.    See  Hutchinson,  toI.  i.,  p.  45S. 

t  Code  of  1660,  p.  28.    Hartford,  1830. 

§  See  also  in  Hutchinson's  History,  vol.  i.,  jn.  435,  456,  the  analysis  of  the  pena. 
code  adopted  in  1648,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  :  this  code  is  drawn  ap  oa  ihe 
same  principles  as  that  of  Connecticut. 

n  Adultery  was  also  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  Hutch^ 
inson,  vol.  i.,  p.  441,  says  that  several  persons  actually  suffered  for  this  crime.  He 
quotes  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  whicii  occurred  in  the  year  1663.  A  married 
woman  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  young  man  ;  her  husband  died,  and  she 
married  the  lorer.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  public  began  to  sospect  the 
previous  intercourse  of  this  couple  ;  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  pat  upon  trial, 
very  narrowly  eecaped  capital  piinishmet. 
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an  outrtge  offered  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  was  to  be  expiated  bjr 
the  same  penalty.  The  legislation  of  a  rude  and  half-ciTilixed 
people  was  thus  transferred  to  an  enlightened  and  moral  cornnm* 
nity.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  neref 
more  frequently  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  never  more  rarely 
enforced  toward  the  guilty.  g 

The  chief  care  of  the  legislators,  in  this  body  of  penal  laws,  was  ^ 
the  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  and  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity :  they  constantly  invaded  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sin  which  they  did  not  subject  to  magisterial 
censure.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  rigor  with  which  these  laws 
punished  rape  and  adtiltery  ;  intercourse  between  unmarried  per^ 
sons  was  likewise  severely  repressed.  The  judge  was  empowered 
to  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  whipping,  or  marriage,*  on  the 
misdemeanants  ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  old  courts  of  New  Haven 
may  be  believed,  prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent.  We 
find  a  sentence  bearing  date  the  first  of  May,  1660,  inflicting  a  fine 
and  a  reprimand  on  a  young  woman  who  was  accused  of  uânnjffL 
improper  language,  and  of  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed.t^*in&^ 
code  of  1650  abounds  in  preventive  measures.  It  punishes  idleness 
and  drunkenness  with  severity.}  Innkeepers  are  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  to  each  consumer  ;  and 
simple  lying,  whenever  it  may  be  injurious,^  is  checked  by  a  fine  or 
a  flogging.  In  other  places,  the  legislator,  entirely  forgetting  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  he  had  himself  upheld 
in  Europe,  renders  attendance  on  divine  service  compulsory,||  and 

goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punishment,1F  and  even  with 

. 

*  Code  of  1650,  p.  48.  It  .seems  sometimes  to  have  happened  that  the  jndge  super 
added  these  punishments  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  pronounced  in  1643 
(New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  114),  by  which  Margaret  Bedford,  convicted  of  loose 
conduct,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  afterward  to  marry  Nicolas  Jemmings 
her  accomplice. 

t  New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  104.  See  also  Hatchinson's  History  for  seTeral  causet 
equally  extraordinary. 

t  Code  of  1S50,  pp.  60, 67. 

$  Ibid,  p.  64.  II  Ibid,  p.  44. 

T  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  See  for  instance  the  law  which,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1644,  banished  the  ana-baptists  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
(Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  638.)  See  also  the  law  against  the 
quakers,  passed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1666.  "  Whereas,"  says  the  preamble,  *'  an 
accursed  race  of  heretics  oalled  quakers  has  sprung  up,''  kc.  The  clauses  of  the 
•tatute  mflict  a  heavy  fine  on  all  captains  of  ships  who  should  import  quakers  into  the 
•ooitiy.    The  qnakera  who  may  be  foond  there  shall  be  whipped  and  imprisoDed 
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death,  the  Chrktiaiit  who  chose  to  worship  Qod  according  to  a 
ritual  differing  from  his  own.*  Sometimes  indeed,  the  zeal  of  his 
enactments  induces  him  to  descend  to  the  most  friYolous  particulars  : 
thus  a  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  code  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  tobacoo.t  It  must  not  be  fcnrgotten  that  these  fantastical  and 
vexatious  laws  were  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  that  they  were 
freely  voted  by  all  the  persons  interested,  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  community  were  even  more  austere  and  more  puritanical  than 
the  laws.  In  1649  a  solemn  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
check  the  worldly  luxury  of  long  hair.l 

These  errors  are  no  doubt  discreditable  to  the  human  reason  ;  they 
attest  the  inferiority  of  our  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  laying 
firm  hold  upon  what  is  true  and  just,  and  is  often  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  two  excesses.  In  strict  connexion  with  this  penal 
l^slation,  which  bears  such  striking  marks  of  a  narrow  sectarian 
q>irit,  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by 
persecution,  and  were  still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of 
political  laws  is  to  be  found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  ahead  of  the  liberties  of  our  age. 

The  general  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modem 
ecmstitutions  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
/and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sev- 
lenteenth  century  —  were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the 
laws  of  New  England  :  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established 
without  discussion. 

From  these  fruitful  principles,  consequences  have  been  derived 
and  applications  have  been  made  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
yet  ventured  to  attempt 

In  Connecticut  the  electoral  body  consisted,  from  its  origin,  of 
the  whole  number  of  citizens  ;  and  this  is  readily  to  be  understood,^ 

with  bard  labour.  Those  members  of  the  sect  who  should  defend  their  opinfons  rf>^11 
be  first  fined,  then  imprisoned)  and  finally  driven  out  of  the  province.  (Historical 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  630.) 

*  By  the  penal  law  of  Massachosetts,  any  catholic  priest  who  should  set  foot  in 
the  colony  after  having  been  once  driven  out  of  it,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment 

t  Code  of  1660,  p.  96. 

X  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  316.    See  Appendix  & 

§  Constitution  of  1638,  p.  17. 
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when  we  reoJlect  dnt  tlÛB  people  enjojed  an  almoit  pcHetil 
equality  of  fortone,  and  a  still  greater  uniformLtj  of  capadtj.*  In 
Connecticut,  at  this  period,  all  the  executive  functionariet  wore 
elected,  including  the  goTemor  of  the  state.f  The  citizens  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  obliged  to  bear  arms;  they  formed  a  mk 
tional  militia,  which  appointed  its  own  officers,  and  was  to  hold 
itself  at  all  tintes  in  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the 
countr}'4 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng> 
land,  we  find  the  germe  and  gradual  development  of  that  townhqp 
independence,  which  is  the  life  and  mainspring  of  American  fiber^ 
at  the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  always  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  diSiercat 
members  of  the  social  body.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county,  the 
county  before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  Union. 

In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  définitive^ 
constituted  as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights, 
and  duties,  collected  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a 
real  political  life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  republican.  The 
colonies  still  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-countij  ; 
monarchy  was  still  the  law  of  the  state  ;  but  the  republic  was  al- 
ready established  in  every  township. 

The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kind,  rated 
themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.§  In  the  townships  of  New 
England  the  law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

In  studying  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  r^ 
markable  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legblation,  which  they  display.    The  ideas  there 

*  In  1641  the  general  aatembly  of  Rhode  Islaod  mianiaioasly  declared  that  the 
fOT^rnmnit  of  the  ^tate  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  power  was  Tested  in  the  hùàf 
of  free  citizens,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  the  laws  and  to  watch  their  e» 
tioD.    Code  of  1S50,  p.  70. 

t  Pitkin's  History,  p.  47.  (  CoMtitiitiof  if  1638,  p.  11 

t  Code  of  1660,  p.  80. 
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formed  of  the  duties  of  society  toward  its  roembers,\  are  evidently 
much  loftier  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  European 
legislators  at  that  time  :  obligations  were  thpre  imposed  which  were 
elsewhere  slighted.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  firet, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for  ;*  strict  measures  were 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  them  ;f  registers  were  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  the  results  of  public  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  citizens  were  entered  ;%  clerks  were  directed  to 
keep  these  registers  ;^  officers  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  vacant  inheritances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land- 
marks ;  and  many  others  were  created  whose  chief  functions  were 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community.||  The  law  en- 
ters into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wants 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilization  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  "  It  being,"  says  the  law,  "  one  chief  project  of 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  per- 
suading from  the  use  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, .  .  ."IF  Here  follow 
clauses  establishing  schools  in  every  township,  and  obliging  the  in- 
habitants, under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.  Schools  of 
a  superior  kind  were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  more 
populous  districts.  The  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  en- 
force the  sending  of  children  to  school  by  their  parents;  they  were 
empowered  to  inflict  fines  upon  all  who  refused  compliance  ;  and 
in  cases  of  continued  resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the 
parent,  took  possession  of  the  child,  and  deprived  the  father  of 
those  natural  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  The 
reader  will  undoubtedly  have  remarked  the  preamble  of  these  en- 
actments :  in  America,  religion  is  the  road  tb  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  of  the  divine  laws  leads  man  to  civil  freedom. 

If,  after  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  American 
society  in  1650,  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  more  es 

•  Code  of  1S60,  p.  78.  t  <^ode  of  1750,  p.  94. 

§  Ibid,  p.  86.  %  See  Hutrhinton's  History,  toI.  i.,  p.  4W 

I  Ibid,  p.  40.  T  Code  of  1650,  p.  90. 
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pecially  to  that  of  the  continent,  at  the  same  period,  ^e  cannot  fidi 
to  be  struck  i^ith  astonishment.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  absolute  monarchy  had 
everywhere  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchical  and  feudal 
liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  were  the  notions  of  right  more 
completely  confounded  than  in  the  midst  6f  the  splendour  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe  ;  never  was  there  less  political  activity  among  the 
people  ;  never  were  the  principles  of  true  freedom  less  widely  cû> 
culated;  and  at  that  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were 
scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human  reasoD 
were  put  into  practice  by  a  community  so  humble,  that  not  a  state»* 
man  condescended  to  attend  to  it  ;  and  a  legislation  without  prece- 
dent was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet  brought 
forth  neither  generals,  nor  philosophers,  nor  authors,  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce  amid  general 
acclamations  the  following  fine  definition  of  liberty  :• — 

"  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts  to  do  what  they  list  ;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty, 
*  sumus  omnes  détériores  ;'  't  is  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good: 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof. 
This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority  ;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring 
at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority." 

The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  vol.  ii.,p.  13.  This  speech  was  made  by 
Winthrop  ;  he  was  accused  of  hartng  committed  arbitrary  actions  during  his  magis- 
tracy, but  after  having  made  the  speech  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  ho  waa 
scquitted  by  acclamation,  and  from  that  lime  forwvd  he  was  always  re-elected,  gov* 
emor  nf  the  state.    See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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Anglo-American  civilization  in  its  true  light  It  is  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind)  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  in  other  places  have  been  in  frequent  hostility,  but 
which  in  America  have  been  admirably  incorporated  and  combined 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
of  liberty. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  at  the  same  time  ardent  sec- 
tarians and  daring  innovators.  Narrow  as  the  limits  of  some  of 
their  religious  opinions  were,  they  were  entirely  free  from  political 
prejudices. 

Hence  arose  two  tendencies,  distinct  but  not  opposite,  which  are 
constantly  discernible  in  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  men  who  sacrificed  their  friends,  their 
family,  and  their  native  land,  to  a  religious  conviction,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  advantages  which  they 
pui^hased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  energy,  however,  with  which 
they  strove  for  the  acquirements  of  wealth,  moral  enjoyment,  and 
the  comforts  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  world,  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  Heaven. 

Political  principles,  and  all  human  laws  and  institutions  were 
moulded  and  altered  at  their  pleasure  ;  the  barriers  of  the  society 
in  which  they  were  born  were  broken  down  before  them  ;  the  old 
principles  which  had  governed  the  world  for  ages  were  no  more  ;  a 
path  without  a  turn,  and  a  field  without  a  horizon,  were  opened  to 
the  exploring  and  ardent  curiosity  of  man  :  but  at  the  limits  of  the 
political  world  he  cheeks  his  researches,  he  discreetly  lays  aside 
the  use  of  his  most  formidable  faculties,  he  no  longer  consents  to 
doubt  or  to  innovate,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  raising  the  cur- 
tain of  the  sanctuary,  he  yields  with  submissive  respect  to  truths 
which  he  will  not  discuss. 

Thus  in  the  moral  world,  everything  is  classed,  adapted,  decided, 
and  foreseen  ;  in  the  political  world  everything  is  agitated,  uncer- 
tain, and  disputed  :  in  the  one  is  a  passive,  though  a  voluntary 
obedience  ;  in  the  other  an  independence,  scornful  of  experience 
and  jealous  of  authority. 

These  two  tendencies,  apparently  so  discrepant,  are  far  from 
conflicting;  they  advance  together,  and  mutually  support  each 
other. 
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Religion  perceives  that  civil  liberty  affords  a  noble  exercise  to 
the  faculties  of  (iian,  and  that  the  political  world  is  a  field  prepared 
by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts  of  the  intelligence.  Contented  with 
the  freedom  and  the  power  which  it  enjoys  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
with  the  place  which  it  occupies,  the  empire  of  religion  is  never 
more  surely  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men 
unsupported  by  aught  beside  its  native  strength. 

Religion  is  no  less  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and 
its  triumphs  ;  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  is  the 
best  security  of  law  as  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom* 


REASONS   OF   CERTAIN    ANOMALIES    WHICH    THE    LAWS   AND   CUSTOMS   OP. 

THE    ANGLO-AMERICANS   PRESENT. 

Remains  of  aristocratic  Institutions  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  Democracy. — ^Why? 
— Distinction  carefully  to  be  drawn  between  what  is  of  Puritanical  and  what  is  of 
English  Origin. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  draw  too  general  or  too  absolute 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  said.  The  social  condition,  the 
religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their  new  country. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  found  a  state  of  things 
originating  solely  in  themselves  :  no  man  can  entirely  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  past  ;  and  the  settlers,  unintentionally  or  involun- 
tarily, mingled  habits  and  notions  derived  from  their  education  and 
from  the  traditions  of  their  country,  with  those  habits  and  notions 
which  were  exclusively  their  own.  To  form  a  judgement  on  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  present  day,  it  is  therefore  necessary  care- 
fully to  distinguish  what  is  of  puritanical  from  what  is  of  English 
origin. 

Laws  and  customs  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States  which   contrast  strongly  with   all   that  surrounds  them. 

*  See  Appendix  F 
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These  laws  seem  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing tenor  of  the  American  legislation  ;  and  these  customs  are  no 
less  opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  society.  If  the  ïkiglidi 
colonies  had  been  founded  in  an  age  of  darkness,  or  if  their  origin 
was  already  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  problem  would  be  in- 
soluble. 

I  shall  quote  a  single  example  to  illustrate  what  I  advance. 

The  civil  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Americans  has  only 
two  means  of  action — committal  or  bail.  The  first  measure  taken 
by  the  magistrate  is  to  exact  security  from  the  defendant,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  incarcerate  him:  the  ground  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  the  charges  against  him  are  then  dis- 
cussed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  legislation  of  this  kind  is  hostile  to  the  poor 
man,  and  favourable  only  to  the  rich.  The  poor  man  has  not 
always  a  security  to  produce,  even  in  a  civil  cause  :  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wait  for  justice  in  prison,  he  is  speedily  reduced  to  dis- 
tress. The  wealthy  individual,  on  the  contrary,  always  escapes 
imprisonment  in  civil  causes;  nay,  more,  he  may  readily  elude 
the  punishment  which  awaits  him  for  a  delinquency,  by  break- 
ing his  baiL  So  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  are,  for  him, 
reducible  to  fines.*  Nothing  can  be  more  aristocratic  than  this 
system  of  legislation.  Yet  in  America  it  is  the  poor  who  make 
the  law,  and  they  usually  reserve  the  greatest  social  advan- 
tages to  themselves.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  England;  the  laws  of  which  I  speak  are  Eng- 
lish,! and  the  Americans  have  retained  them,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  the  tenor  of  their  legislation,  and  the  mass  of 
their  ideas. 

Next  to  its  habits,  the  thing  which  a  nation  is  least  apt  to  change 
is  its  civil  legislation.  Civil  laws  are  only  familiarly  known  to 
legal  men,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  maintain  them  as  they  are, 
whether  good  or  bad,  simply  because  they  themselves  are  conver- 
sant with  them.  The  body  of  the  nation  is  scarcely  acquainted 
with  them  :  it  merely  perceives  their  action  in  particular  cases  ; 
but  it  has  some  difficulty  in  seizing  their  tendency,  and  obeys  them 
without  reflection. 

*  Crimes  no  doubt  exist  for  which  bail  is  inadmipsibl<9,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
t  See  Blackstone  ;  and  Delolme,  book  i.,  chap  x 
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I  have  quoted  one  instance  where  it  would  have  been  easy  tq 
adduce  a  great  number  of  others. 

The  surface  of  American  society  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  democracy,  from  beneath  which  the  oU 
aristocratic  colours  sometimes  peep 


CHAPTER  m. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF   THE   ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

A  SOCIAL  condition  is  commonly  the  resiilt  of  circumstances,  some» 
times  of  laws,  oftener  still  of  these  two  causes  united  ;  but  wher- 
ever it  exists,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  laws,  the  usages,  and  the  ideas,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
nations  :  whatever  it  does  not  produce,  it  modifies. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  to  begin  by  the  study 
of  its  social  condition. 


THE   STRIKING   CHARACTERISTIC   OP   THE   SOCIAL   CONDmON  OF   THE 
ANGLO-AMERICANS   IS   ITS   ESSENTUL   DEMOCRACY. 

The  first  Emigrants  of  New  England. — Their  Equality. — Aristocratic  Laws  introdaced 
fai  the  South. — Period  of  the  Revolution . — Change  in  the  Law  of  Descent. — Effects 
produced  by  this  Change. — Democracy  carried  to  its  utmost  Limits  in  the  new  States 
of  the  West. — Equality  of  Education. 

Many  important  observations  suggest  themselves  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Americans  ;  but  there  is  one  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.     The  social  condition  of  the  Amcri(  ana  ; 
is  eminently  democratic  ;  this  was  its  character  at  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies,  and  is  still  more  strongly  marked  at  the  present  ; 
day. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  great  equality  existea  * 
among  the  emigrants /who  settled  on  the  shores  of  New  England 


*  K  r;€i«tHr  of  aristocracy  was  never  planted  in  that  part  of  tbe 
I  îiiva.  fhe  only  influence  which  obtained  there  was  that  of  intd- 
ivi ,  th^  {HH^ple  were  used  to  reverence  certain  names  as  the  em- 
UUiik.  ^*f  knowledge  and  virtue.  Some  of  their  fellow^tizens  ao- 
|i»iA%l  tt  iK)wer  over  the  rest  which  might  truly  have  been  called 
^tn^Kvratic,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  invariable  transmisaon  from 
fiithw  to  son. 

'Iliis  was  the  state  of  things  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  :  to  the 
»Hith  wi«t  of  that  river,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Floridas,  the  case 
wus  different.     In  most  of  the  states   situated  to  the  southwest 
ot  tlïe  Hudson  some  great  English  proprietors  had  settled,  who  had 
imported  with  them  aristocratic  principles  and  the  English  law  of 
«lescent.     I  have  explained  the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  evei 
o  establish  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  America;  these  reasons  ex- 
isted with  less  force  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hudson.    In  the  south, 
one  man,  aided  by  slaves,  could  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  roun- 
^^  !  !    ^^  therefore  common  to  see  rich  landed  proprietors.     But 
neir  influence  was  not  altogether  aristocratic  as  that  term  is  under- 
000  m  Europe,  since  they  possessed  no  privileges  ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  estates  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  they  had  no 
enants  depending  on  them,  and  consequently  no  patronage.     Still, 
the  great  proprietors  south  of  the  Hudson  constituted  a  superior 
class,  having  ideas  and  tastes  of  its  own,  and  forming  the  centre  of 
political  action.     This  kind  of  aristocracy  sympathized  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whose  passions  and  interests  it  easily  embraced  ; 
but  It  was  too  weak  and  too  short-lived  to  excite  either  love  or  ha- 
tred for  itself     This  was  the  class  which  headed  the  insurrection 
m  the  south,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  society  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  :  the  people,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  conceived  the  desire  of  exercising  the  authority  which 
it  had  acquired  ;  its  democratic  tendencies  were  awakened  ;  and 
having  thrown  off"  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  it  aspired  to  in- 
dependence of  every  kind.  The  influence  of  individuals  gradually 
ceased  to  be  felt,  and  custom  and  law  united  together  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

Bat  the  law  of  descent  was  the  last  step  to  equality.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  ancient  and  modem  jurists  have  not  attributed  to  this  law 


a  greater  influence  on  human  affairs.*  It  is  true  that  these  lavrs 
belong  to  civil  affairs  :  but  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  political  institutions  ;  for,  while  political  laws  are 
only  the  symbol  of  a  nation's  condition,  they  exercise  an  incredible  ^ 

influence  upon  its  socisl  state.  They  have,  moreover,  a  sure  and 
uniform  manner  of  operating  upon  society,  affecting,  as  it  were, 
generations  yet  imbom. 

Through  their  means  man  acquires  a  kind  of  preternatural  power 
over  the  future  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures.     When  the  legislator 
has  once  regulated  the  law  of  inheritance,  he  may  rest  from  his 
labour.     The  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  go  on  for  ages,  and . 
advance,  as  if  self-guided,  toward  a  given  point     When  framed, 
in  a  particular  manner,  this  law  unites,  draws  together,  and  vests 
property  and  power  in  a  few  hands  :  its  tendency  is  clearly  aristo- 
cratic.    On  opposite  principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid  ;  it  di- 
vides, distributes,  and  disperses  both  property  and  power.     Alarmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arresting  its 
motion  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  difficulties  and  impediments  ;  they 
vainly  seek  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts  :  but  it  grad      j^^ 
ualiy  reduces  or  destroys  every  obstacle,  until  by  its  incessant  ac-  ^â/^ 
tivity  the  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth  are  ground  down  to  •^ 
the  fine  and  shifting  sand  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy.     When 
the  law  of  inheritance  permits,  still  more  when  it  decrees,  the  equal 
division  of  a  father's  property  among  all  his  children,  its  effects  are 
of  two  kinds:  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
although  they  tend  to  the  same  end. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  partible  inheritance,  the  death  of  every  . 
proprietor  brings  about  a  kind  of  revolution  in  property:  not  only  j 
do  his  possessions  change  hands,  but  their  very  nature  is  altered  ;  J 
since  they  are  parcelled  into  shares,  which  become  smaller  and  / 
smaller  at  each  division.     This  is  the  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  the  ^ 

physical  effect  of  the  law.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  countries  where 
equality  of  inheritance  is  established  by  law,  property,  and  espe» 
dally  landed  property,  must  have  a  tendency  to  perpetual  diminu^ 

*  I  understand  by  the  law  of  descent  all  those  laws  whose  principal  object  it  is  to 
ngulate  the  distribution  of  property  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  The  law  of  entail 
is  of  this  number  :  it  cenainly  prevents  the  owner  from  disposing  of  his  possessions 
before  his  death  ;  but  this  is  solely  with  a  view  of  preserving  them  entire  for  the  heir. 
The  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  law  of  entail  is  to  regulate  the  descent  of  prop- 
srty  after  the  death  of  its  owner  :  its  other  provisions  are  merely  means  to  this  end. 
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tion  The  efiects,  however,  of  such  legislation  would  only  be  per> 
ceptible  after  a  lapse  of  time,  if  the  law  was  abandoned  to  its  own 
working  ;  for  supposmg  a  family  to  consist  of  two  children  (and 
m  a  coijitry  peopled  as  France  is,  the  average  number  is  not  above 
three)|  these  children,  sharing  among  them  the  fortune  of  both  pa- 
rente, would  not  be  poorer  than  their  father  or  mother. 

But  the  law  of  equal  division  exercises  its  influence  not  merely 
upon  the  property  itself,  but  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  heirs,  and 
brings  their  passions  into  play.  These  indirect  consequences  tend 
powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes,  and  especially  of 
large  domains. 

Among  the  nations  whose  law  of  descent  b  foimded  upon  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  landed  estates  often  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  without  undergoing  division.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  family  feeling  is  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated 
with  the  estate.  The  family  represents  the  estate,  the  estate  the 
family  ;  ^vhose  name,  together  with  its  origin,  its  glory,  its  power, 
and  its  virtues,  is  thus  perpetuated  in  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
the  past,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  future. 

J  When  the  equal  partition  of  property  is  established  by  law,  the 
;  intimate  connexion  is  destroyed  between  family  feeling  and  the 
preservation  of  the  paternal  estate  ;  the  property  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  family  ;  for,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  divided  after  one  or 
two  generations,  it  has  evidently  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  completely  dispersed.  The  sons  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  or  if  fortune 
befriend  them,  may  indeed  entertain  the  hope  of  being  as  wealthy 
as  their  father,  but  not  that  of  possessing  the  same  property  as  he 
did  ;  their  riches  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  elements  differ- 
ent from  his. 

Now,  from  the  moment  when  you  divest  the  land-owner  of  that 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  estate  which  he  derives  from 
association,  from  tradition,  and  from  family  pride,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  he  will  dispose  of  it  ;  for  there  is  a  strong 
pecuniary  interest  in  favour  of  selling,  as  floating  capital  produces 
higher  interest  than  real  property,  and  is  more  readily  available  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Great  landed  estates  which  have  once  been  divided,  never  come 
together  again  ;  for  the  small  proprietor  draws  from  his  land  a  beU 
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ter  revenue  in  proportion^  than  the  large  owner  does  from  his  ;  and 
of  course  he  sells  it  at  a  higher  rate.*  The  calculations  of  gain, 
therefore,  which  decided  the  rich  man  to  sell  his  donàain,  will  still 
more  powerfully  influence  him  against  buying  small  e^tes  to  unite 
them  into  a  large  one. 

What  is  called  family  pride  is  often  founded  upon  an  illusion  of 
self-love.  A  man  wishes  to  perpetuate  and  immortalize  himself, 
as  it  were,  in  his  great-grandchildren.  Where  the  esprit  de  famille 
ceases  to  act,  individual  selfishness  comes  into  play.  When  the 
idea  of  family  becomes  vague,  indeterminate,  and  uncertain,  a  man 
thinks  of  his  present  convenience  ;  he  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  no  more. 

Either  a  man  gives  up  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  family,  or 
at  any  rate  he  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  other  means  than  that  of 
a  landed  estate. 

Thus  not  only  does  the  law  of  partible  inheritance  render  it 
difficult  for  families  to  preserve  their  ancestral  domains  entire,  but 
it  deprives  them  of  the  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  compels  them 
in  some  measure  to  co-operate  with  the  law  in  their  own  extinction. 

The  law  of  equal  distribution  proceeds  by  two  methods  :  by  act- 
ing upon  things,  it  acts  upon  persons  ;  by  influencing  persons,  it 
affects  things.  By  these  means  the  law  succeeds  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  landed  property,  and  dispersing  rapidly  both  families 
and  fortunes.! 

Most  certainly  is  it  not  for  us,  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  daily  behold  the  political  and  social  changes  which  the 
law  of  partition  is  bringing  to  pass,  to  question  its  influence.     It 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  small  proprietor  caltivatea  his  land  better,  but  he 
coltirates  it  with  more  ardoor  and  care  ;  so  that  he  makes  up  by  his  labour  for  his 
want  of  skill. 

t  Land  being  the  most  stable  kind  of  property,  we  find,  from  time  to  time,  rich  indi- 
viduals who  are  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  who  wil- 
lingly forfeit  a  considerable  part  of  their  income  to  make  sure  of  the  rest.  But  these 
are  accidental  cases.  The  preference  for  landed  property  is  no  longer  found  habitual- 
ly in  any  class  but  among  the  poor.  The  small  land-owner,  who  has  less  information, 
less  imagination,  and  fewer  passions,  than  the  great  one,  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  desire  of  increasing  his  estate  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  by  inheritance,  by 
marriage,  or  by  the  chances  of  trade,  he  is  gradually  furnished  with  the  m«-ans.  Thoa, 
to  balance  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  divide  their  estates,  there  exists  another, 
which  incites  them  to  add  to  them.  This  tendency,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
eetates  from  being  divided  ad  in/lntVum,  is  not  strong  enough  to  create  great  territo 
rial  possessions,  certainly  not  to  keep  them  up  in  the  same  family. 


18  perpetually  conspicuous  in  our  country,  overthrowing  the  walls 
of  our  dwellings  and  removing  the  landmarks  of  our  fields.  Bat 
although  it  has  produced  great  effects  in  France,  much  still  remains 
for  it  to  do.  Our  recollections,  opinions,  and  habits,  present  pow- 
erful obstacles  to  its  progress. 
I  In  the  United  States  it  has  nearly  completed  its  work  of  de- 
^  struction,  and  there  we  can  best  study  its  results.  The  Englidi 
laws  concerning  the  transmission  of  property  were  abolished  in 
almost  all  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  law  of 
entail  was  so  modified  as  not  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of 
property .*•  The  first  having  passed  away,  estktes  began  to  be  par^ 
celled  out  ;  and  the  change  became  more  and  more  rapid  with  the 
progress  of  time.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  aspect  of  society  is  totally  altered  ;  the  families 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  almost  all  commingled  with 
the  general  mass.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  of  these,  there  are  but  two  who  still  keep  their  heads 
above  the  stream  ;  and  they  must  shortly  disappear.  The  sons  of 
these  opulent  citizens  have  become  merchants,  lawyers,  or  physi- 
cians. Most  of  them  have  lapsed  into  obscurity.  The  last  trace 
of  hereditary  ranks  and  distinctions  is  destroyed — the  law  of  par- 
tition has  reduced  all  to  one  level. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  wealthy  individuals 
in  the  United  States  ;  I  know  of  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  love 
of  money  has  taken  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  men,  and 
where  a  profounder  cx)ntempt  is  expressed  for  the  theory  of  the  per- 
manent equality  of  property.  But  wealth  circulates  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  experience  shoA^'S  that  it  is  rare  to  find  two 
succeeding  generations  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it 

Tfiis  picture,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  overcharged,  still 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  new 
states  of  the  west  and  southwest.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  few 
bold  adventurers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  mass  of  the  population  very  soon  began  to  move  In  that 
direction  :  communities  unheard  of  till  then  were  seen  to  emerge 
firom  their  wilds:  states,  whose  names  were  not  in  existence  a  few 
years  before,  claimed  their  place  in  the  American  Union  ;  and  in 

*  See  AppeDdiz  O. 
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the  western  settlements  we  may  behold  democracy  arrived  at  its  ut-  I 
most  extreme.  In  these  states,  fomided  off  hand,  and  as  it  were  by  >^ 
chance,  the  inhabitants  are  but  of  yesterday.  Scarcely  Inown  to 
one  another,  the  nearest  neighbours  are  ignorant  of  each  other's 
history.  In  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  therefore,  the 
population  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  great  names  and 
great  wealth,  nor  even  that  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  None  are  there  to  wield  that  respectable  power  which 
men  willingly  grant  to  the  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in  doing 
good  before  their  eyes.  The  new  st^^tes  of  the  west  are  already  in- 
habited ;  but  society  has  no  existence  among  them. 

It  is  not  only  the  fortunes  of  men  which  are  equal  in  America; 
even  their  aquirements  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  uniformi- 1 
ty.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where,  in  pro- 1 
portion  to  the  population,  there  are  so  few  uninstructed,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  few   learned  individuals.     Primary  instruction  is 
within  the  reach  of  everybody  ;  superior  instruction  is  scarcely  to  be; 
obtained  by  any.     This  is  not  surprising;  it  is  in  fact  the  necessary 
consequence  of  what  we  have  advanced  above.     Almost  all  the 
Americans  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  obtain  the 
first  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

In  America  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
live  without  a  profession.  Every  profession  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship, which  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  early  years  of  life. 
At  fifteen  they  enter  upon  their  calling,  and  thus  their  education 
ends  at  the  age  when  ours  begins.  Whatever  is  done  afterward, 
is  with  a  view  to  some  special  and  lucrative  object  ;  a  science  is  taken 
up  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  only  branch  of  it  which  is  at- 
tended to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate  practical  application. 

[This  paragraph  does  not  fairly  render  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
original  French  is  as  follows  : — 

"  En  Amérique  il  y  a  peu  de  riches  ;  presque  tous  les  Américains  ont 
donc  besoin  d'exercer  une  profession.  Or,  toute  profession  exige  an  appren- 
tissage. Les  Américains  ne  peuvent  donc  donner  a  la  culture  générale  de 
l'intelligence  que  les  premières  années  de  la  vie  :  à  quinze  ans,  ils  entrent 
dans  une  carrière  :  ainsi  leur  education  finit  le  plus  souvent  à  l'époque  où  la 
nôtre  commence." 

What  is  meant  by  the  remark,  that  "  at  fifteen  they  enter  upon  a  career, 
and  thus  their  education  is  very  often  finished  at  the  epoch  whenourscom- 
mences,"  is  not  clearly  perceived.    Our  professional  men  enter  upon  their 
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course  of  preparation  for  tbeir  respectiye  professions,  wholly  between  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-Nine  years  of  age.  Apprentices  to  trades  are  bound  oat, 
ordioarily,  at  fourteen,  but  what  general  education  they  receive  is  after  tha 
period.  Preyiously,  they  have  acquired  the  mere  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  But  it  is  supposed  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
America,  in  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  commences.  In  England, 
they  commence  at  the  same  age,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  throughout  Europe.  It  is  feared  that  the  author  has  not  here  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision. — American  Editor.l 

In  America  most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor  :  most  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their 
youth;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might 
have  had  a  taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the 
time  is  at  their  disposal  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

There  is  no  class,  then,  in  America  in  which  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditary  fortune  and  leisurCi 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects. 

A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can  ;  some  as  they  rise,  others 
as  they  descend.  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government.  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  God,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vent their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens,  that  although 
the  capacities  of  men  are  widely  different,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
less intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

In  America  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  feeble  from 
its  birth  ;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually  destroyed,  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled  that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it 
any  degree  of  influence  in  the  course  of  affairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  so  much 
strength  by  time,  by  events,  and  by  legislation,  as  to  have  become 
not  only  predominant  but  all-powerful.  There  is  no  family  or 
corporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual character  enjoy  any  durability. 

America)  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinaiy 
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phenomenon.     Men  are  there  seen  on  a  greater  equality  m  point 
of  fortune  and  intellect,  or  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  their 
I  strength,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or,  in  any  age  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance. 


POLrnCAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE   SOCIAL  CONDmON  OF  THE  ANGLO* 

AMERICANS. 

The  political  consequences  of  such  a  social  condition  as  this  are 
easily  deducible. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  political  world  as  it  does  everywhere  else.  To 
conceive  of  men  remsufhing  for  ever  unequal  upon  one  single  point, 
yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible  ;  they  must  come  in  the  end 
to  be  equal  upon  all. 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establishing  equality  in  the 
political  world  :  every  citizen  must  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one.  For  nations  which 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  social  existence  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  discover  a  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  all  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man  : 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  condition  which  I  have 
been  describing  is  equally  liable  to  each  of  these  consequences. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  passion  for  equality,  which 
excites  men  to  wish  all  to  be  powerful  and  honoured.  This  pas- 
sion tends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the  rank  of  the  great  ;  but  there 
exists  also  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which 
impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  powerful  to  their  own 
level,  and  reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality 
with  freedom.  Not  that  those  nations  whose  social  condition  is 
democratic  naturally  despise  liberty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
an  instinctive  love  of  it.  But  liberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant 
object  of  their  desires  ;  equality  is  their  idol  :  they  make  rapid  and 
sudden  efforts  to  obtain  liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  resign 
themselves  to  their  disappointment  ;  but  nothing  can  satisfy  them 
except  equality,  and  rather  than  lose  it  they  resolve  to  perisL 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  a  state  where  the  citizens  are  nearly  on  an 
equality,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  the  aggressions  of  power.  No  one  among  them  hang 
strong  enough  to  engage  singly  in  the  struggle  with  advantage, 
nothing  Ijut  a  general  combination  can  protect  their  liberty  :  and 
such  a  union  is  not  always  to  be  found. 

From  the  same  social  position,  then,  nations  may  derive  one  or 
the  other  of  two  great  political  results  ;  these  results  are  extremely 
different  from  each  other,  but  they  may  both  proceed  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  are  the  first  who,  having  been  exposed 
to  this  formidable  alternative,  have  been  happy  enough  to  escape 
the  dominion  of  absolute  power.  They  have  been  allowed  by  their 
circumstances,  their  origin,  their  intelligence,  and  especially  by 
their  moral  feeling,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  tiie 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TH£   PRINCIFLE  OF   THE   SOVEREIGNTY   OF   THE   PEOPLE   IN   AMERICA. 

It  pradominAtes  over  the  whole  of  Society  in  An  erica.— Application  made  of  thii 
Principle  by  the  Americans  even  before  their  Resolution. — Development  given  to  it 
by  that  Revolution. — Gradual  and  irresistible  Extension  of  the  elective  QnalificatioB. 

Whenever  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that 
we  must  begin. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to  be 
found,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  human  institutions, 
generally  remains  concealed  from  view.  It  is  obeyed  without  be- 
ing recognised,  or  if  for  a  moment  it  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  has- 
tily  cast  ba^k  into  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  The  will  of  the  nation'*  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  have- 
been  most  profusely  abused  by  the  wily  and  the  despotic  of  every 
age.  To  the  eyes  of  some  it  has  been  represented  by  the  venal 
suffrages  of  a  few  of  the  satellites  of  power  ;  to  others,  by  the  votes 
of  a  timid  or  an  interested  minority';  and  some  have  even  discov- 
ered it  in  the  silence  of  a  people,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fact 
of  submission  established  the  right  of  command. 

In  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
either  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other  nations  ;  it  is 
recognised  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the  laws  ;  it  spreads 
freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its  most  remote  conse- 
quences. If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  it 
can  be  studied  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where 
its  dangers  and  its  advantages  may  be  foreseen,  that  country  is  as- 
suredly America. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  from  their  origin,  the  sovereignty 

of  the  people  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  greater  number 

€f  the  British  colonies  in  America.    It  was  far,  however,  from  then 
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exercising  as  much  influence  on  the  government  of  sodetj  as  it 
now  does.  Two  obstacles,  the  one  external,  the  other  intemali 
checked  its  invasive  progress. 

It  could  not  ostensibly  disclose  itself  in  the  laws  of  the  colonies 
which  were  still  constrained  to  obey  the  mother-country  ;  it  was 
therefore  obliged  to  spread  secretly,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  especially  in  the  townships. 

American  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  it  with  all  its 
consequences.  Tlie  intelligence  of  New  England,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  (as  I  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter),  long  exercised  a  sort  of  aristocratic  influence, 
which  tended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  social  authority  within  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  public  functionaries  were  not  universally 
elected,  and  the  citizens  were  not  all  of  them  electors.  The  elec- 
toral franchise  was  everywhere  placed  within  certain  limits,  and 
made  dependant  on  a  certain  qualification,  which  was  exceedingly 
low  in  the  north,  and  more  considerable  in  the  south. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  town- 
ships, took  possession  of  the  state  :  every  class  was  enlisted  in  its 
cause  ;  battles  were  fought,  and  victories  obtained  for  it  ;  until  it 
became  the  law  of  laws. 

A  scarcely  less  rapid  change  was  effiected  in  the  interior  of  society, 
where  the  law  of  descent  completed  the  abolition  of  local  influences. 

At  the  very  time  when  this*  consequence  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
revolution  became  apparent  to  every  eye,  victory  was  irrevocably 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  democratic  cause.  All  power  was,  in 
fact,  in  its  hands,  and  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  higher 
orders  submitted  without  a  murmur  and  without  a  struggle  to  an 
evil  which  was  thenceforth  inevitable.  The  ordinary  fate  of  fel- 
ling powers  awaited  them  ;  each  of  their  several  members  followed 
his  own  interest  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  wring  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  a  people  which  they  did  not  detest  sufficiently  to 
brave,  their  only  aim  was  to  secure  its  good-will  at  any  price. 
The  most  democratic  laws  were  consequently  voted  by  the  veiy 
men  whose  interests  they  impaired  :  and  thus,  although  the  higher 
classes  did  not  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  against  their  order, 
they  accelerated  the  triumph  of  the  new  state  of  things  ;  so  that, 
by  a  singular  change,  the  democratic  impulse  was  found  to  be 
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most  irreôstible  in  the  very  states  ffheie  the  aristocracy  had  the  [/• 

firmest  hold.  \ 

The  state  of  Maryland,  which  had  been  founded  by  men  of  rank,  \  ^  ^i^~ 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage,*  and  to  introduce  the      ^' 
most  democratic  forms  into  the  conduct  of  its  government. 

When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily 
be  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
abolished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  so* 
ciety  :  the  farther  electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the 
need  of  extending  them  ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of 
the  democracy  increases,  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength. 
The  ambition  of  those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate  is  irritated 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  above  it 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  conces- 
sion, and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical  development 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  have  been  thrown  over  it  in  other  countries,  and  it 
appears  in  every  possible  form  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people  in  a  body, 
as  at  Athens  ;  and  sometimes  its  representatives,  chosen  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  transact  business  in  its  name,  and  almost  under  its 
immediate  control. 

In  some  countries  a  power  exists  which,  though  it  is  in  a  degree 
foreign  to  the  social  body,  directs  it,  and  forces  it  to  pursue  a  certain 
track.  In  others  the  ruling  force  is  divided,  being  pai-tly  within 
and  partly  without  the  ranks  of  the  people.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  ;  there  society  governs  itself 
for  itself.  All  power  centres  in  its  bosom  ;  and  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  met  with  who  would  venture  to  conceive,  or,  still 
more,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  The  nation 
participates  io  the  making  of  its  laws  by  the  choice  of  its  legisla- 
tors, and  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  choice  of  the  agents  of 
the  executive  government  ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  itself, 
80  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the  share  left  to  the  administration,  so 
little  do  the  authorities  forget  their  popular  origin  and  the  power 
from  which  they  emanate.f 

*  See  the  amendments  made  to  the  constitutioa  of  Maryland  m  1801  and  ISOi. 
t  See  Appendix  U. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HECBS8ITY  OF    EXAMINING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES  BEFORE   THAT 

OF  THE  UNION  AT  LAKOE. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  in  the  following  chapter,  what  is  the 
form  of  government  established  in  America  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  what  are  its  resources,  its  hinderances,  its 
advantages,  and  it««  dangers.  The  first  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  arises  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  social  structures,  con- 
nected, and,  as  it  were,  encased,  one  within  the  other  ;  two  gov- 
ernments, completely  separate,  and  almost  independent,  the  one 
fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties,  and  responding  to  the  daily  and  in- 
definite calls  of  a  community,  the  other  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  and  only  exercising  an  exceptional  authority  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  In  short,  there  are  twenty-four 
small  sovereign  nations,  whose  agglomeration  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  Union.  To  examine  the  Union  before  we  have  studied  the 
states,  would  be  to  adopt  a  method  filled  with  obstacles.  The 
Federal  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  last  which  was 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  a 
summary  of  those  republican  principles  which  were  current  in  the 
whole  community  before  it  existed,  and  independently  of  its  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  the  federal  government  is,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  exception  ;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the  rule.  The 
author  who  should  attempt  to  exhibit  the  picture  as  a  whole,  before 
he;  had  explained  its  details,  would  necessarily  fall  into  obscurity 
and  repetition. 

The  great  political  principles  which  govern  American  society  at 
this  day,  undoubtedly  took  their  origin  and  their  growth  in  the 
state.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state 
in  order  to  possess  a  clew  to  the  remainder.    The  states  which  at 
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present  compose  the  American  Union,  all  present  the  same  features 
as  far  as  regards  the  external  aspect  of  their  institutions.  Their 
political  or  administrative  existence  is  centred  in  three  foci  of  action, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to'the  different  nervous  centres 
which  convey  motion  to  the  human  body.  The  township  is  the 
lowest  in  order,  then  the  county,  and  lastly  the  state  ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  examination  of  these 
three  divisions. 


THE   AMERICAN   STSTEM   OF   TOWNSfflPS   AND  BfUNICn>AL   BODIES.* 


Why  the  Author  begins  the  Ezamination  of  the  political  Institatioos  with  the  T«iwb- 
ship. — Its  existence  in  all  Nations. — Difficulty  of  establishing  and  preseiring  Ind*> 
pendence. — Its  Importance. — Why  the  Author  has  selected  the  township  System  of 
New  England  as  the  main  Object  of  his  Inquiry. 

It  is  ndt  undesignedly  that  I  begin  this  subject  with  the  town- 
ship. The  village  or  township  is  the  only  association  which  is  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  wherever  a  number  of  men  are  collected,  it 
seems  to  constkute  itself. 

The  town,  or  tithing,  as  the  smallest  division  of  a  community, 
must  necessarily  exist  in  aU  nations,  whatever  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms may  be  :  if  man  makes  monarchies,  and  establishes  republics, 
the  first  association  of  mankind  seems  constituted  by  the  hand  of 
God.     But  although  the  existence  of  the  tpwnship  is  coeval  with 

*  [It  is  by  this  periphrasis  that  I  attempt  to  render  the  French  expressions  <*  Com- 
mune**  and  **  Sytteme  Communal.**  I  an.  not  aware  that  any  English  word  precisely 
corresponds  to  the  general  term  of  the  original.  In  France  every  association  of  hn- 
man  dwellings  forms  a  commune,  and~  every  commune  is  governed  by  a  maire  and  a 
eomeil  municipal.  In  other  words,  the  mancipium  or  municipal  privilege,  which  be- 
longs in  England  to  chartered  corporations  alone,  is  alike  extended  to  every  commune 
into  which  the  cantons  and  departments  of  France  were  divided  at  the  revolution 
Thence  the  different  application  of  the  expression,  which  is  general  in  one  country  and 
restricted  in  the  other.  In  America,  the  counties  of  the  northern  states  are  divided 
into  townships,  those  of  the  sonthem  into  parishes  ;  beside  which,  municipal  bodies, 
boaring  the  name  of  corporations,  exist  in  the  cities.  I  shall  apply  these  several 
expressions  to  render  the  term  commune.  The  word  '*  parish,''  now  commonly  used 
in  England,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  division  ;  it  denotes  the  limits 
orer  which  a  parson^e  {permma  êteleêia  or  perhaps  parochianue)  rights  extend.- 
Treuuiaior*ê  Note."} 
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that  of  man,  its  liUrties  are  nol  the  less  r.mly  respected  and  easily 
destroyed.      A  nation  is  always  Mi-  to  establish  great  political 
assemblies,  because  it  habitually  i^ntains  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
yiduals  fitted  bv  their  talents,  if  not  hv  their  habits,  for  the  diico 
tion  of  affairs.     The  township  is.  on  the  contrary,  composed  of 
coarser  materials,  which  are  less  easily  fashioned  by  the  legislator. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  consolidation  of  its  independence 
rather  auf^inent  than  diminish  with  the  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  people.     A  hichly-civilizi'd  community  spurns  the  attempts 
of  a  local  independence,  is  disgusted  at  its  numerous  blunders,  and 
is  apt  to  despair  of  success  before  the  experiment  is  completed. 
Again,  no  immunities  are  so  ill-protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  power  as  those  of  municipal  bodies  in  general  :  they  are 
unable  to  struggle,  single-handed,  against  a  strong  or  an  enterpri- 
nng  government,  and  they  cannot  defend  their  cause  with  success 
unless  it  be  identified  with  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  supported 
by  public  opinion.     Thus,  until  the  independence  of  townships  is 
amalgamated  with  the  manners  of  a  people,  it  is  easily  destroyed  ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  existence  in  the  laws  that  it  can  be  thus 
amalgamated.     Municipal  freedom  eludes  the  exertions  of  man  ; 
it  is  rarely  created  ;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  secretly  and  spontaneously 
engendered  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society.     The 
constant  action  of  the  laws  and  the  national  habits,  peculiar  dr- 
cumstances,  and  above  all,  time,  may  consolidate  it  ;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  experi- 
enced its  advantages.     Nevertheless,  local  assemblies  of  citizens 
constitute  the  strength  of  free  nations.     Municipal  institutions  are 
to  lil>erty  what  primary  schools  are  to  science  ;  they  bring  it  with- 
in the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  enjoy 
it.     A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty.     The  transient  passions,  and  the  interests  of  an  hour,  or 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  may  have  created  the  external  forms 
of  independence  ;  but  the  despotic  tendency  which  has  been  repel- 
led will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  reappear  on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  political  organizations  of  the  counties  and  townships  of  the 
United  States  rest,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  choose  one  of 
the  states  of  New  England  as  an  example,  to  examine  the  mech* 
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anîsm  of  its  constitution,  and  then  to  cast  a  general  glance  over 
the  country. 

The  township  and  the  county  are  not  organized  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  it  is,  however,  easy  to  percrive 
that  the  same  principles  have  guided  the  formation  of  both  of 
them  throughout  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
principles  have  been  carried  farther  in  New  England  than  else- 
where, and  consequently  that  they  offer  greater  facilities  to  the 
observations  of  a  stranger. 

The  institutions  of  New  England  form  a  complete  and  regular 
whole  ;  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  time,  they  have  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  the  still  stronger  support  of  the  manners 
of  the  community,  over  which  they  exercise  the  most  prodigious 
influence  ;  they  consequently  deserve  our  attention  on  every  account 


LIMITS  OF   THE   TOWNSHIP. 


The  township  of  New  England  is  a  division  which  stands  between 
the  commune  and  the  canton  of  France,  and  which  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  English  tithing,  or  town.  Its  average  population  is 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ;*  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to  conflict,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  are  always  to  be  found  among 
its  citizens. 


ATTTHOBmES   OF    THE    TOWNSHIP   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  People  the  Source  of  aU  Power  here  as  Elsewhere. — Manages  its  own  Affairs^— 
N3  Corporation. — The  greater  part  of  the  Authority  vested  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Selectmen. — How  the  Selectmen  act. — Town-Meeting. — Enumeration  of  the  public 
Officers  of  the  Township. — Obligatory  and  remunerated  Functions. 

!    In  the  township,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  people  is  the  only 
^ource  of  power  ;  but  in  no  stage  of  government  does  the  body  of 

*  In  1830,  there  were  905  townships  in  the  state  of  Masschusetts,  and  610,014  i 
'tants  ;  which  gires  an  average  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  to  each  township. 
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abzens  exercise  a  more  immediate  influence.  In  America,  the  peo- 
ple IS  a  master  whose  exigences  demand  obedience  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  possibility. 

In  New  England  the  majority  acts  by  representatives  in  the  coiw 
duct  of  the  public  business  of  the  state  ;  but  if  such  an  arrangement 
h«  necessary  in  general  affairs,  in  the  township,  where  the  legisla* 
tive  and  administrative  action  of  the  government  is  in  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  subject,  the  system  of  representation  is  not 
adopted.  There  is  no  corporation  ;  but  the  body  of  electors,  after 
havmg  designated  its  magistrates,  directs  them  in  everything  that 
exceeds  the  simple  and  ordinary  executive  business  of  the  state.* 

This  state  of  things  is  so  contrary  to  our  ideas,  and  so  different 
from  our  customs,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  some  exam- 
ples to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

The  public  duties  in  the  township  are  extremely  numerous  and 
minutely  divided,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on  ;  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  administrative  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  called  "  the  selectmen."t 

The  general  laws  of  tîie  state  impose  a  certain  number  of  obli- 
gations on  the  selectmen,  which  they  may  fulfil  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  body  they  govern,  but  which  they  can  only  neg- 
lect on  their  own  responsibility.  The  law  of  the  state  obliges 
them,  for  instance,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  electors  in  their  townships  ; 
and  if  they  omit  this  part  of  their  functions,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  In  all  the  affairs,  however,  which  are  determined  by 
the  town-meeting,  the  selectmen  are  the  organs  of  the  popular  man- 
date, as  in  France  the  maire  executes  the  decree  of  the  municipal 
cx)uncil.  They  usually  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
merely  put  in  practice  principles  which  have  been  previously  recog- 
nised by  the  majority      But  if  any  change  is  to  be  introduced  in 

*  7*he  same  rules  are  not  applicable  to  the  great  towns,  which  generally  have  a 
mayor,  and  a  corporation  divided  into  two  bodies  ;  this,  however,  is  an  exception  which 
requires  the  sanction  of  a  law.  Sec  the  act  of  22d  February,  1822,  for  appointing  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It  frequently  happens  that  small  towns  as  well  as 
cities  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  administration.  In  1832,  104  townships  in  the  state  o. 
New  York  were  governed  in  this  manner. — WUliam»^$  Rit^ter. 

t  Three  selectmen  are  appointed  in  the  small  townships,  and  nine  in  the  large  ones, 
See  "  The  Town  Officer ,"  p.  186.  See  also  the  principal  laws  of  the  sflite  of  Massa- 
chusetts relative  to  the  selectmen  : — 

Act  of  the  20th  February,  1786,  vol.  i.,  p.  219  ;  24th  February,  1796,  vol.  i.,  p.  488, 
Tlh  March,  1801,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45  ;  16th  June,  1795,  vol.  i.,  p.  476  j  12lh  March,  1808,  vol, 
ii.,  p.  186  ;  SSth  February,  1787,  vol.  i.,  p.  303  ;  S2d  June,  1797,  vol.  i.,  p.  539. 
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tbe  existing  state  of  things,  or  if  they  wish  to  undertake  any  new 
enterprise,  they  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  source  of  their  power. 
If,  for  instance,  a  school  is  to  be  established,  the  selectmen  convoke 
the  whole  body  of  electors  on  a  certain  day  at  an  appointed  place  ; 
they  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case  ;  they  give  their  opinion  on 
the  means  of  satisfying  it,  on  the  probable  expense,  and  the  ate 
which  seems  to  be  most  favourable.  The  meeting  is  consulted  on 
these  several  points  ;  it  adopts  the  principle,  maries  out  the  site, 
votes  the  rate,  and  confides  the  execution  of  its  resolution  to  the 
selectmen. 

The  selectmen  have  alone  the  right  of  calling  a  town-meeting  ; 
but  they  may  be  requested  to  do  so  :  if  the  citizens  are  desirous  of 
submitting  a  new  project  to  the  assent  of  the  township,  they  may 
demand  a  general  convocation  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  selectmen 
are  obliged  to  comply,  but  they  have  only  the  right  of  presiding 
at  the  meeting.* 

The  selectmen  are  elected  every  year  in  the  month  of  April  or 
of  May.  The  town-meeting  chooses  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  municipal  magistrates,  who  are  intrusted  with  important  admin- 
istrative functions.  The  assessors  rate  the  township  ;  the  collectors 
receive  the  rate.  A  constable  is  appointed  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
watch  the  streets,  and  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  the 
town-clerk  records  all  the  town  votes,  orders,  grants,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  ;  the  treasurer  keeps  the  funds  ;  tbe  overseer  of  the 
poor  performs  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  action  of  the 
poor  laws  ;  committee-men  are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  schools 
and  to  public  instruction  ;  and  the  road-surveyers,  who  take  care 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  thoroughfares  of  the  township,  complete 
the  list  of  the  principal  functionaries.  They  are,  however,  still 
farther  subdivided  ;  and  among  the  municipal  officers  are  to  be 
found  parish  commissioners,  who  audit  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  different  classes  of  inspectors,  some  of  whom  are  to  direct 
the  citizens  in  case  of  fire;  ti  thing-men,  listers,  hay  wards,  chimney- 
viewers,  fence-viewers  to  maintain  the  bounds  of  property,  timber- 
measurers,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures.f 

There  are  nineteen  principal  offices  in  a  township.     Every  in- 

•  See  laws  of  Massachusetts,  rol.  i.,  p.  160.    Act  of  tbe  S6th  March,  1786. 

t  All  these  magistrates  actually  exist  ;  their  different  functions  are  all  detailed  in  a 
teok  called,  "The  Town  Officer,''  by  Isaac  Goodwin,  Worcester,  1827;  and  in  tbe 
CSeUeotkm  of  tbe  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  7  vols.,  Boston,  1833. 
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habitant  is  constrained,  on  pain  of  being  fined,  to  undertake  theie 
different  functions  ;  which,  however,  are  almost  all  paid,  in  order 
that  the  poorer  citizens  may  be  able  to  give  up  their  time  without 
loss.  In  general  the  American  system  is  not  to  grant  a  fixed  salaiy 
to  its  functionaries.  Every  service  has  its  price,  and  they  are  re» 
munerated  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  done. 


EXISTENCE   OF  THE   TOWNSHIP. 

Every  one  the  best  Jud^  of  his  own  Interest. — CoroUary  of  the  Principle  of  ih» 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.— Application  of  these  Doctrines  in  the  Townships  •* 
America.— The  Township  of  New  England  is  Sovereign  in  that  which  concerns 
itself  alone  ;  subject  to  the  State  in  all  other  Matters.- Bond  of  Township  and  the 
State.— In  France  the  Government  lends  its  AgenU  to  the  Commune.— In  Ameriea 
the  Reverse  occun. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  governs  the  whole  political  system  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. Every  page  of  this  book  will  afford  new  instances  of  the 
same  doctrine.  In  the  nations  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  recognised,  every  individual  possesses  an  equal  share  of 
power,  and  participates  alike  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Every  individual  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  as  well  informed,  as 
virtuous,  and  as  strong,  as  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  obeys 
the  government,  not  because  he  is  inferior  to  the  authorities  which 
conduct  it,  or  that  he  is  less  capable  than  his  neighbour  of  govern- 
ing himself,  but  because  he  acknowledges  the  utility  of  an  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow-men,  and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  as- 
sociation can  exist  without  a  regulating  force.  If  he  be  a  subject 
in  all  that  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  citizens,  he  is  free  and 
responsible  to  God  alone  for  all  that  concerns  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  maxim  that  every  one  is  the  best  and  the  sole  judge  of 
his  own  private  interest,  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a 
man's  actions,  unless  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  common  weal,  or 
«inless  the  common  weal  demands  his  co-operation.  This  doctrine 
is  universally  admitted  in  the  United  States.    I  shall  hereafter  ex* 
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amine  tbe  general  influence  ivhich  it  exercises  on  the  ordinary 
actions  of  Ûfe  :  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  nature  of  municipal 
bodies. 

The  township,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  to  whom 
tbe  theory  I  have  just  alluded  to  is  applied.  Municipal  mdepend- 
ence  is  therefore  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  :  all  the  American 
republics  recognise  it  more  or  less  ;  but  circumstances  have  pecu- 
harly  favoured  its  growth  in  New  England. 

In  this  part  of  the  Union  the  impulsion  of  political  activity  was 
given  in  the  townships  ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of 
them  originally  formed  an  independent  nation.    When  the  kings  of 
England  asserted  their  supremacy,  they  were  contented  to  assume 
the  central  power  of  the  state.    The  townships  of  New  England 
remained  as  they  were  before  ;  and  although  they  are  now  subject 
to  the  state,  they  were  at  first  scarcely  dépendit  upon  it.     It  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with  privi- 
leges, but  that  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  independence  to  the  state.    The  townships  are  only 
subordinate  to  the  state  in  those  interests  which  I  shall  term  social^ 
as  they  are  common  to  all  the  citizens.     They  are  independent  in 
all  that  concerns  themselves  ;  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  I  believe  that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  state  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  local  interests. 
The  towns  of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  indicted, 
augment  or  diminish  their  rates,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on 
ttie  part  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  state. 

They  are  bound,  however,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
community.  If  the  state  is  in  need  of  money,  a  town  can  neither 
give  nor  withhold  the  supplies.  If  the  state  p^pojects  a  road,  the 
township  cannot  refuse  to  let  it  cross  its  territory  ;  if  a  police  regu- 
lation is  made  by  the  state,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  town.  Â 
uniform  system  of  instruction  is  organized  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  toVn  is  bound  to  establish  the  schools  which  the  law  ordains. 
lUvSpeaking  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  townships  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  in  these  different  cases  :  I  here  merely  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  obligation.     Strict  as  this  obligation  is,  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  state  imposes  it  m  principle  only,  and  in  its  perfbnon- 
ance  the  township  resumes  all  its  independent  rights.  Thus,  taxes 
are  voted  by  the  state,  but  they  are  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
township  ;  the  existence  of  a  school  is  obligatory,  but  the  town- 
ship builds,  pays,  and  superintends  it  In  France  the  state  collect- 
or receives  the  local  imposts  ;  in  America  the  town  collector  re» 
ceives  the  taxes  of  the  state.  Thus  the  French  government  lends 
''  its  agents  to  the  commune  ;  in  America,  the  township  is  the  agent 
.  of  the  government.  The  fact  alone  shows  the  extent  of  the  diffei^ 
ences  which  exist  between  the  two  nations. 


PUBLIC  spiarr  of  the  TowNsmps  of  new  England. 

How  the  Township  of  New  Enf^land  wins  the  Affections  of  its  Inhabitants. — Difiicnlty 
of  creating  local  public  Spirit  in  Europe. — The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Amerkan 
Toi^iiship  favorable  to  it. — Characteristics  of  Home  in  the  United  States^ — ^Man^ 
festations  of  public  Spirit  in  New  England. — Its  happy  Effects. 

In  America,  not  only  do  municipal  bodies  exist,  but  they  are 
kept  alive  and  supported  by  public  spirit.  The  township  of  New 
En^rland  possesses  two  advantasces  which  infallibly  secure  the  at- 
tentive interest  of  mankind,  namely,  independence  and  authority. 
Its  sphere  is  indeed  small  and  limited,  but  within  that  sphere  its 
action  is  unrestrsdned  ;  and  its  independence  would  ^ve  to  it 
a  real  importance,  even  if  its  extent  and  population  did  not  en- 
sure it 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  affections  of  men  are  genera^^ 
turned  only  where  there  is  strength.  Patriotism  is  not  durable  in  a 
conquered  nation.  The  New  Englander  is  attached  to  his  township, 
not  onlv  because  he  was  bom  in  it«  but  because  it  constitutes  a 
Strong  and  free  social  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  whose 
government  claims  and  deserves  the  exercise  of  his  saçracity.  In 
Europe  the  absence  of  local  public  spirit  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
regret  to  those  who  are  in  power  ;  every  one  agrees  that  th«e  b 
■0  surer  guarantee  of  order  and  tranquilUty,  and  3ret  nothing  b 
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more  difficult  to  create.  If  the  mumcipal  bodies  were  made  pow- 
erful and  independent,  the  authorities  of  the  nation  might  be  dis- 
united, and  the  peace  of  the  country  endangered.  Yet,  without 
power  and  independence,  a  town  may  contain  good  subjects,  but  it 
can  have  no  active  citizens.  Another  important  fact  is,  that  the 
township  of  New  England  is  so  constituted  as  to  excite  the  warm- 
est of  human  affections,  without  arousing  the  ambitious  passions  of 
the  heart  of  man.  The  officers  of  the  county  are  not  elected,  and 
their  authority  is  very  limited.  Even  the  state  is  only  a  second-rate 
community,  whose  tranquil  and  obscure  administration  offiîrs  no  in- 
ducement sufficient  to  draw  men  away  from  the  circle  of  their  in- 
terests into  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs.  The  federal  government 
confers  power  and  honour  on  the  men  who  conduct  it  ;  but  these 
individuals  can  never  be  very  numerous.  The  high  station  of  the 
presidency  can  only  be  reached  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  and 
the  other  federal  functionaries  are  generally  men  who  have  been 
favoured  by  fortune,  or  distinguished  in  some  other  career.  Such 
cannot  be  the  permanent  aim  of  the  ambitious.  But  the  township 
.  serves  as  a  centre  for  the  desire  of  public  esteem,  the  want  of  ex- 
citing interests,  and  the  taste  for  authority  and  popularity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  :  and  the  passions  which 
commonly  embroil  society,  change  their  character  when  they  find 
a  vent  so  near  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  family  circle. 

In  the  American  states  power  has  been  disseminated  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  in  the  common  weal.     Independently  of  the 
electors  who' are  from  time  to  time  called  into  action,  the  body 
politic  is  divided  into  innumerable  functionaries  and  officers,  who 
all,  in  their  several  spheres,  represent  the  same  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  whose  name  they  act.    The  local  administration  thus  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  profit  and  interest  to  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 
»       The  American  system,  which  divides  the  local  authority  among 
'  80  many  citizens,  does  not  scruple  to  multiply  the  functions  of  the 
■  town  officers.     For  in  the  United  States  it  is  believed,  and  with 
truth,  that  patriotism  is  a  kind  of  devotion  which  is  strengthened 
^J^  ritual  observance.    In  this  manner  the  activity  of  the  township 
is  continually  perceptible  ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty,  or  the  exercise  of  right  ;  and  a  constant  though  gentle 
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motion  is  thus  kept  up  in  society  which  animates  without  distoro» 
ingit 

The  American  attaches  himself  to  his  home,  as  the  mountaineer 
chngs  to  his  hills,  because  the  characteristic  features  of  his  country 
are  there  more  distinctly  marked  than  elsewhere.  The  existence  of 
the  townships  of  New  England  is  in  general  a  happy  one.  Their 
;  government  is  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In 
"^TEe  midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  general  comfort  which  reign 
in  America,  the  commotions  of  municipal  discord  are  infrequent. 
The  conduct  of  local  business  is  easy.  The  political  education  of 
the  people  has  long  been  complete  ;  say  rather  that  it  was  complete 
when  the  people  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil.  In  New  England  no 
tradition  exists  of  a  distinction  of  ranks  ;  no  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  tempted  to  oppress  the  remainder  ;  and  the  abuses  which 
may  injure  isolated  individuals  are  forgotten  in  the  general  content- 
ment which  prevails.  If  the  government  is  defective  (and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  point  out  its  deficiencies),  the  fact  that  it  really 
emanates  from  those  it  governs,  and  that  it  acts,  either  ill  or  well, 
easts  the  protecting  spell  of  a  parental  pride  over  its  faults.  No 
term  of  comparison  disturbs  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizen  :  England 
formerly  governed  the  mass  of  the  colonies,  but  the  people  was 
always  sovereign  in  the  township,  where  its  rule  is  not  only  an 
ancient,  but  a  primitive  state. 

The  native  of  New  England  is  attached  to  his  township  because 
it  is  independent  and  free  :  his  co-operation  in  its  affairs  ensures 
his  attachment  to  its  interest  ;  the  well-being  it  affords  him  secures 
his  affection  ;  and  its  welfare  is  the  aim  of  his  ambition  and  of  his 
future  exertions  ;  he  takes  a  part  in  every  occurrence  in  the  place  ; 
he  practices  the  art  of  government  in  the  small  sphere  within  his 
reach  ;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can  alone  ensure 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty  ;  he  imbibes  their  spirit  ;  he  acquires 
a  taste  for  order,  comprehends  the  union  of  the  balance  of  powers, 
and  collects  clear  practical  notions  on  the  nature  of  his  iuties  and 
the  extent  of  his  rights. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OF  NEW  ENOLAND. 

The  division  of  the  counties  in  America  has  considerable  analogy 
>vith  that  of  the  arrondissements  of  France.  The  limits  of  Âe 
counties  are  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  the  various  districts  which 
they  contain  have  no  necessary  connexion,  no  common  traditional 
or  natural  sympathy  ;  their  object  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs. 

The  extent  of  the  township  was  too  small  to  contain  a  system  oi 
judicial  institutions  ;  each  county  has,  however,  a  court  of  justice,* 
a  sheriff  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  a  prison  for  criminals.  There 
are  certain  wants  which  are  felt  alike  by  all  the  townships  of  a 
county  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  satisfied  by  a 
central  authority.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  this  authority  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  several  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  advicef  of  his  council. J  The 
officers  of  the  county  have  only  a  limited  and  occasional  authority 
which  is  applicable  to  certain  predetermined  cases.  The  state  and 
the  townships  possess  all  the  power  requisite  to  conduct  public 
business.  The  budget  of  the  county  is  only  drawn  up  by  its  officers, 
and  is  voted  by  the  legislature.^  There  is  no  assembly  which 
directly  or  indirectly  represents  the  county  ;  it  has,  therefore,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  political  existence. 

A  twofold  tendency  may  be  discerned  in  the  American  constitu- 
tions, which  impels  the  legislator  to  centralize  the  legislative,  and 
to  disperse  the  executive  power.  The  township  of  New  England 
has  in  itself  an  indestructible  element  of  independence  ;  but  this 
distinct  existence  could  only  be  fictitiously  introduced  into  the 
county,  where  its  utility  had  not  been  felt.  All  the  townships 
united  have  but  one  representation,  which  is  the  state,  the  centre 
of  the  national  authority  :  beyond  the  action  of  the  township  and 
that  of  the  nation,  nothing  tan  be  said  to  exist  but  the  influence  of 
individual  exertion. 


*  See  the  act  of  14th  February,  1821.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  551. 
t  See  the  act  of  20th  February,  1819.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 
%  The  council  of  the  governor  is  an  elective  body. 
(  See  the  act  of  2d  November,  1791.    Laws  of  MassachusettSj  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 
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ADMlNISTBATICff   IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Administration  not  perceived  in  America. — Why  7 — The  Earopcans  beliere  that  lA 
erty  is  promoted  by  depriving  the  social  Authority  of  some  of  its  Rights  j  iht 
AmericanS|by  dividing  its  Exercise. — Almost  ill  the  Administration  confined  tt 
the  Township,  and  divided  among  the  town  Officers. — No  trace  of  an  administrative 
Hierarchy  to  be  perceived  either  in  the  Township,  or  above  it. — The  Reason  of  tldi. 
How  it  happens  that  the  Administration  of  the  State  is  uniform. — Who  is  empoww 
ercd  to  enforce  the  Obedience  of  the  Township  and  the  County  to  the  Law. — ^Th«' 
introduction  of  judicial  Power  into  the  Administration. — Consequence  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  elective  Principle  to  all  Functionaries. — The  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
New  England. — By  whom  Appointed.— County  Officer. — Ensures  the  Administratioa 
of  the  Townships. — Court  of  Sessions. — Its  Action. — Right  of  Inspection  and  Indict- 
ment disseminated  like  the  other  administrative  Functions. — Informers  encoufaged 
Vf  the  division  of  Fines.  ' 


Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  European  traveller  in  the  United 
States  than  the  absence  of  what  we  term  government,  or  the  ad- 
ministration. Written  laws  exist  in  America,  and  one  sees  that 
they  are  daily  executed;  but  although  everything  is  in  motion, 
the  hand  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  social  machine  can  no- 
where be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  as  all  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  grammatical  forms,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  human  language,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts  ;  so 
all  communities  are  obliged  to  secure  their  existence  by  submitting 
to  a  certain  portion  of  authority,  without  which  they  fall  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  This  authority  may  be  distributed  in  several  ways,  but 
it  must  always  exist  somewhere. 

There  are  two  methods  of  diminishing  the  force  of  authority  in 
a  nation. 

The  first  is  tc  weaken  the  supreme  power  in  its  very  principle, 
by  forbidding  or  preventing  society  from  acting  in  its  own  defence 
under  certain  circumstances.  To  weaken  authority  in  this  manner 
is  what  is  generally  termed  in  Europe  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
freedom. 

The  second  manner  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  authority 
does  not  consist  in  stripping  society  of  any  of  its  rights,  nor  in 
paralysing  its  efforts,  but  in  distributing  the  exercise  of  its  privi- 
leges among  various  hands,  and  in  multiplying  functionaries,  to 
each  of  whom  the  degree  of  power  necessary  for  him  to  perform 
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his  duty  is  intrusted  There  may  be  nations  whom  this  distribu- 
tion of  social  powers  might  lead  to  anarchy  ;  but  in  itself  it  is  not 
anarchical.  The  action  of  authority  is  indeed  thus  rendered  less 
irresistible,  and  less  perilous,  but  it  is  not  totally  suppressed. 

The  «revolution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  matuie 
and  deliberate  taste  for  freedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  cra- 
ving for  independence.  It  contracted  no  alliance  witb  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  anarchy  ;  but  its  course  was  marked,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly. 
I  It  was  never  assumed  in  the  United  States  that  the  citizen  of  a 
free  country  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases  :  on  the  contrary, 
social  obligations  were  there  imposed  upon  him  more  various  than 
anywhere  else;  no  idea  was  ever  entertained  of  attacking  the 
principles,  or  of  contesting  the  rights  of  society  ;  but  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  was  divided,  to  the  end  that  the  office  might  be 
.'  powerful  and  the  officer  insignificant,  and  that  the  community 
^  should  be  at  once  regulated  and  free.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
does  the  law  hold  so  absolute  a  language  as  in  America  ;  and  in 
no  country  is  the  right  of  applying  it  vested  in  so  many  hands. 
The  administrative  power  in  the  United  States  presents  nothing 
either  central  or  hierarchical  in  its  constitution,  which  accounts  for 
its  passing  unperceived.  The  power  exists,  but  its  representative 
is  not  to  be  discerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  independent  townships  of  New 
England  protect  their  own  private  interests  ;  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  is  most  frequently  intrusted.*  Beside  the  general  laws, 
the  state  sometimes  passes  general  police  regulations;  but  more 
commonly  the  townships  and  town  officersj  conjointly  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  regulate  the  minor  details  of  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  different  localities,  and  promulgate 
such  enactments  as  concern  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 

•  See  "  The  Town  Officer,"  especially  at  the  words  Selectmen,  Assessoes,  Col- 
fxcTORS,  Schools,  Sur VETORS  or  Hiohwats.    I  take  one  example  in  a  thousand: 
•h^  state  prohibits  traveUing  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  tything-meny  who  are  town-officers 
are  especially  charged  to  keep  watch  and  to  execute  the  law.    See  the  laws  of  Mas* 
Mchosetts,  vol.  i.,  p  410. 

The  selectmen  draw  up  the  lists  of  electors  for  the  election  of  the  governor,  and 
transmit  the  result  of  the  ballot  tp  the  secretary  of  the  state.  See  act  of  24th  Feb, 
1796  ;  ift.,  vol.  i.,  p.  48& 
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peace  as  well  as  morality  of  the  citizens.*  Lastly,  these  mtmici* 
pal  map^istrates  provide  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any  dele- 
gated powers,  for  those  unforeseen  emergencies  which  frequently 
occur  in  society .f 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  administrative  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  township,!  but  that  it  is  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  French  commune  there  is  properly  but  one 
official  functionary,  namely,  the  maire  ;  and  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  nineteen.  These  nineteen  functionaries 
do  not  in  general  depend  upon  one  another.  The  law  carefully 
prescribes  a  circle  of  action  to  each  of  these  magistrates  ;  and 
within  that  circle  they  have  an  entire  right  to  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  any  other  authority.  Above  the  town- 
ship scarcely  any  trace  of  a  series  of  official  dignities  is  to  be 
found.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  county  officers  alter  a  de- 
cision of  the  townships,  or  town  magistrates,^  but  in  general  the 
authorities  of  the  county  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  township,||  except  in  such  matters  as  concern  the 
county. 

The  magistrates  of  the  township,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county, 
are  bound  to  communicate  their  acts  to  the  central  government  in 
a  very  small  number  of  predetermined  cases.ir     But  the  central 

*  Thus,  for  mstimce,  the  selectmen  authorize  the  construction  of  drains,  point  out 
the  proper  sites  for  slaughter-houses  and  other  trades  which  arc  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.    See  the  act  of  7th  June,  1785  ;  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

t  Thc^sclectmcn  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  in  case  of  contagioos 
disease,  conjointly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace.  See  tlie  act  of  22d  June,  1797; 
vol.  i.,  p.  539. 

X  I  say  almottj  for  there  are  various  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  a  township 
which  are  regulated  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  county  ;  thus  licenses  are 
grauted  by  the  justices.    See  the  act  of  2Slh  Feb.,  17S7  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

§  Thus  licenses  arc  only  granted  to  such  persons  as  can  produce  a  certificate  oi 
good  conduct  from  the  selectmen.    If  tho  selectmen  refuse  to  give  the  certificate,  th 
party  may  appeal  to  the  justices  assembled  in  the  court  of  sessions  ;  and  they  may 
grant  the  license.    See  the  act  of  12th  March,  1808  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 

The  townships  have  the  right  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  enforce  them  by  fines  which 
are  fixed  by  law  ;  but  these  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  court  of  sessions.  See 
the  act  of  23d  March,  1786  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  254. 

B  In  Massachusetts  the  county-magistrates  are  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  acts  of  the  town-magistrates  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  this  investiga» 
tion  is  a  consequence,  not  of  their  administrative,  but  of  their  judicial  power. 

T  The  town  coiTimittees  of  schools  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  on  the  condition  of  the  school.  See  the  act  of  10th  Marchy 
1827  ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  183. 
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governmerit  8  not  represented  by  an  individual  whose  business  it 
is  to  publish  police  regulations  and  ordinances  enforcing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  township  and  the  county  ;  to  inspect  their  conduct, 
to  direct  their  actions,  or  to  reprimand  their  faults.  There  is  no 
point  which  serves  as  a  centre  to  the  radii  of  the  administration. 

What,  then,  is  the  uniform  plan  on  which  the  government  is 
conducted,  and  how  is  the  compliance  of  the  counties  and  their 
magistrates,  or  the  townships  and  their  officers,  enforced  ?  In  the 
states  of  New  England  the  legislative  authority  embraces  more 
subjects  than  it  does  in  France;  the  legislator  penetrates  to  the  very 
core  of  the  administration  ;  the  law  descends  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tails ;  the  same  enactment  prescribes  the  principle  and  the  method 
of  its  application,  and  thus  imposes  a  multitude  of  strict  and  rigor- 
ously defined  obligations  on  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  all  the  secondary  functionaries 
of  the  administration  conform  to  the  law,  society  in  all  its  branches 
proceeds  with  the  greatest  uniformity  ;  the  difficulty  remains  of 
compelVmg  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  administration  to 
conform  to  the  law.  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  society 
has  only  two  methods  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  at 
its  disposal  ;  a  discretionary  power  may  be  intrusted  to  a  superior 
functionary  of  directing  all  the  others,  and  of  cashiering  them  in 
case  of  disobedience  ;  or  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  authorized  to 
inffict  judicial  penalties  on  the  offi^nder  :  but  these  two  methods 
are  not  always  available. 

The  right  of  directing  a  civil  officer  pre-supposes  that  of  cashier- 
ing him  if  he  does  not  obey  orders,  and  of  rewarding  him  by  pro- 
motion if  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  propriety.     But  an  elected  ma- 
gistrate can  neither  be  cashiered  nor  promoted.  All  elective  functions 
are  inalienable  until  their  term  is  expired.     In  fact,  the  elected 
magistrate  has  nothing  either  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  when  all  public  offices  are  filled  by  ballot,  there  can 
1  oe  no  series  of  official  dignities,  because  the  double  right  of  com- 
manding and  of  enforcing  obedience  can  never  be  vested  in  the 
''  same  individual,  and  because  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  can 
'  never  be  joined  to  that  of  infficting  a  punishment  or  bestowing  a 
reward. 

The  communities  therefore  in  which  the  secondary  functionaries 
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of  the  government  are  elected,  are  perforce  obliged  to  make  great 
use  of  judicial  penalties  as  a  means  of  administration.  This  is  not 
evident  at  first  sight  ;  for  those  in  power  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
institution  of  elective  functionaries  as  one  concession,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  elective  magistrate  to  the  judges  of  the  land  as  an- 
other. They  are  equally  averse  to  both  these  innovations  ;  and  as 
they  are  more  pressingly  solicited  to  grant  the  former  than  the 
latter,  they  accede  to  the  election  of  the  magistrate,  and  leave  him 
independent  of  the  judicial  power.  Nevertheless,  the  second  of 
these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  counterbalance 
the  first  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  an  elective  authority  which  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  elude  all 
control  or  be  destroyed.  The  courts  of  justi  ^  are  the  only  pos- 
sible medium  between  the  central  power  and  the  administrative 
bodies  :  they  alone  can  compel  the  elected  functionary  to  obey, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  elector.  The  extension  of 
judicial  power  in  the  political  world  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  extension  of  elective  offices  ;  if  these  two  insti- 
tutions do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  the  state  must  fall  into  anarchy  or 
into  subjection. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  that  habits  of  legal  business  do  not 
render  men  apt  to  the  exercise  of  administrative  authority. 
The  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the  English,  their  fathers,  tlie 
idea  of  an  institution  which  is  unknown  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  :  I  allude  to  that  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  sort  of  mezzo  termine  between  the 
magistrate  and  the  man  of  the  world,  between  the  civil  officer  and 
the  judge.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  well-informed  citizen,  though 
he  is  not  necessarily  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws.  His 
office  simply  obliges  him  to  execute  the  police  regulations  of  so- 
ciety ;  a  task  in  which  good  sense  an^  integrity  are  of  more  avail 
than  legal  science.  The  justice  introduces  into  the  administration  a 
certain  taste  for  established  forms  aiid  publicity,  which  renders  him 
a  most  unserviceable  instrument  of  despotism  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  blinded  by  those  superstitions  which  render  legal 
officers  unfit  members  of  a  government.  The  Americans  have 
adopted  the  system  of  English  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  have 
deprived  it  of  that  aristocratic  character  which  is  discernible  in  the 
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mother-country.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts*  appoints  a  cer- 
tain number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  whose 
functions  last  seven  years.t  He  farther  designates  three  individuals 
from  among  the  whole  body  of  justices,  who  form  in  each  county 
what  is  called  the  court  of  sessions.  The  justices  take  a  personal 
share  in  public  business  ;  they  are  sometimes  intrusted  with  admin- 
istrative functions  in  conjunction  with  elected  officei-s  ;X  ^^7  some- 
times constitute  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  magistrates  summarily 
prosecute  a  refractory  citizen,  or  the  citizens  inform  against  the 
abuses  of  the  magistrate.  But  it  is  in  the  court  of  sesâons  that 
they  exercise  their  most  important  functions.  This  court  meets 
twice  a  year  in  the  county  town  ;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  greater  number§  of  public  ofl5cers.|| 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  court  of 
sessions  is  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  body,  properly  so 
called,  and  a  political  tribunal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
county  is  a  purely  administrative  division.  The  court  of  sessions 
presides  over  that  ^  small  niunber  of  affairs  which,  as  they  concern 
several  townships,  or  all  the  townships  of  the  county  in  common, 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.lT  In  all  that 
concerns  county  business,  the  duties  of  the  court  of  sessions  are 
therefore  purely  administrative  ;  and  if  in  its  investigations  it  occa- 

*  We  shall  hereafter  ]eam  what  a  govemor  is  :  I  shall  content  myself  with  remark* 
ing  in  this  place,  that  he  represents  the  executive  power  of  the  whole  state. 

t  See  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  chap,  ii.,  §  1  ;  chap,  iii.,  §  3. 

t  Thus,  for  example,  a  stranger  arrives  in  a  township  from  a  country  where  a  con- 
tagious disease  prevails,  and  he  falls  ill.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  can,  with  the 
assent  of  the  selectmen,  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  remove  and  take  care  of 
him.    Act  of  22d  June,  1797  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  540. 

In  general  the  justices  interfere  in  all  the  important  acts  of  the  administration,  and 
give  them  a  semi-judicial  character. 

§  1  sayfAe  greater  numfttfr  because  certain  administrative  misdemeanors  are  brought 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  If,  for  instance,  a  township  refuses  to  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  for  its  schools,  or  to  name  a  school-committee,  it  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  But  this  penalty  is  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  Sec  the  act  of  10th  March,  1827;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  voi.  iii., 
p.  190.  Or  when  a  township  neglects  to  provide  the  necessary  war- stores.  Act  of 
2l8t  February,  1822  ;  Id.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  670. 

fl  In  their  individual  capacity,  the  justices  of  the  peace  take  a  part  in  the  business 
of  the  counties  and  townships.  The  more  important  acts  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment are  rarely  decided  upon  without  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  body. 

t  These  affairs  may  be  brought  undeMhe  following  heads:  1.  The  erection  of  pris- 
oos  and  courts  of  justice.  2.  The  county  budget,  which  is  afterward  voted  by  the 
state.  3.  The  assessment  of  the  taxes  so  voted .  4.  Grants  of  certain  patents.  6 
The  laymg  down  and  repairs  of  the  county  roads. 
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sionally  borrows  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  it  is  only  with  a 
view  toils  own  information,*  or  as  a  guarantee  to  the  community  ova 
which  it  presides.  But  when  the  administration  of  the  township 
is  brought  before  it,  it  almost  always  acts  as  a  judicial  body,  and  in 
some  few  cases  as  an  administrative  assembly. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  obedience  of  an  authority  so 
entirely  independent  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  the  town* 
ship  is.  We  have  stated  that  assessors  are  annually  named  by  the 
town-meetings,  to  levy  the  taxes.  If  a  township  attempts  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  by  neglecting  to  name  its  assessors,  the 
court  of  sessions  condemns  it  to  a  heavy  penalty .f  The  fine  is 
levied  on  each  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  is  an  officer  of  justice,  executes  the  mandate.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  the  United  States  the  authority  of  the  government  is  mysteriously 
concealed  under  the  forms  of  a  judicial  sentence;  and  its  influence 
is  at  the  same  time  fortified  by  that  irresistible  power  with  which 
men  have  invested  the  formalities  of  law. 

These  proceedings  are  easy  to  follow,  and  to  understand.  The 
demands  made  upon  a  township  are  in  general  plain  and  accurately 
defined  ;  they  consist  in  a  simple  fact  without  any  complication,  or 
in  a  principle  without  its  application  in  detail.^  But  the  difficulty 
inci  eases  when  it  is  not  the  obedience  of  the  township,  but  that  of 
the  town  officers,  which  is  to  be  enforced.  All  the  reprehensible 
actions  of  which  a  public  functionary  may  be  guilty  are  reducible 
10  the  following  heads: — 

He  may  execute  the  law  without  energy  or  zeal  ; 

He  mjjy  neglect  to  execute  the  law  ; 

He  may  do  what  the  law  enjoins  him  not  to  do. 

The  last  two  violations  of  duty  can  alone  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  tribunal  ;  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact  is  the  indispen- 


*  Thus,  when  a  road  is  under  consideration,  almost  all  difficulties  are  disposed  of 
by  the  aid  of  the  jury. 

t  See  the  act  of  20th  February,  17S6  ;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

X  TiitTC  is  an  indirect  method  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  a  township.  Suppose 
that  the  funds  which  the  law  demands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  have  not  been 
voted  ;  the  town>surveyor  is  then  authorized,  ex  officio j  to  levy  the  supplies.  As  he 
i»  personally  responsible  to  private  individuals  for  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  indictable 
before  the  court  of  sessions,  he  is  sure  to  employ  the  extraordinary  right  which  Ûm 
law  gives  him  against  the  township.  Thus  by  threatening  the  officer,  the  court  of 
sessions  exacts  compliance  from  the  town.  See  the  act  of  5th  March,  1787  ;  lews  a 
Massachusetts,  vol  i.,  p.  305. 
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•able  foimdation  of  an  action  at  law.  Thus,  if  llie  aelectmen  omit 
to  iulfil  the  legal  formalities  usual  at  town  elections,  they  may  be 
condiemned  to  pay  a  fine  ;*  but  when  the  public  officer  performs  his 
duty  without  ability,  and  when  he  obeys  the  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out zeal  or  energy,  he  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  m- 
terference.  The  court  of  sessions,  even  when  it  is  invested  with  its 
administrative  powers,  is  in  this  case  unable  to  compel  him  to  a 
more  satisfactory  obedience.  The  fear  of  removal  is  the  only  check 
to  these  quasi  offences  ;  and  as  the  court  of  sessions  does  not  origi- 
nate the  towt)  authorities,  it  cannot  remove  functionaries  whom  it 
does  not  appoint  Moreover,  a  perpetual  investigation  would  be 
necessary  to  convict  the  subordinate  officer  of  negligence  or  luke- 
warmness  ;  and  the  court  of  sessions  sits  but  twice  a  year,  and  then 
only  judges  such  offences  as  are  brought  before  its  notice.  The 
only  security  for  that  active  and  enlightened  obedience,  which  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  impose  upon  public  officers,  hes  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  arbitrary  removal.  In  France  this  security  is  sought 
for  in  powers  exerdsed  by  the  heads  of  the  administration;  in 
America  it  is  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  election. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been  show- 
ing:— 

If  a  public  officer  in  New  England  commits  a  crime  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  always  called 
upon,  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 

If  he  commits  a  fault  in  his  official  capacity,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative tribunal  is  empowered  to  punish  him  ;  and,  if  the  affair  is 
important  or  urgent,  the  judge  supplies  the  omission  of  the  funo- 

tionary.f 

Lastly,  if  the  same  individual  is  guilty  of  one  of  those  intangible 
offences,  of  which  human  justice  has  no  cognizance,  he  annually 
appears  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which 
can  at  once  reduce  him  to  insignificance,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
charge.  This  system  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantages,  but 
its  execution  is  attended  with  a  practical  difficulty  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out 

*  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  u.,  p.  45. 

t  If,  for  instance,  a  township  persists  in  refusing  to  name  its  assessors,  the  court  ot 
■easions  nominates  them  ;  and  the  magistrates  thus  appointed  are  invested  with  the 
mthonty  as  elected  officers.    See  the  act  quoted  above,  30th  February,  1787. 
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I  have  already  observed  that  the  administrative  tribonaly  wliicfa 
18  called,  the  court  of  sessions,  has  no  right  of  inspection  over  the 
town  officers.  It  can  only  interfere  when  the  conduct  of  a  magb- 
trate  is  specially  brought  under  its  notice  ;  and  this  is  the  delicate 
part  of  the  system.  The  Americans  of  New  England  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  of  se^ 
sions  *  and  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  it  could  not  have  been 
established  without  difficulty.  If  an  accusing  magistrate  had 
m*  rely  been  appointed  in  the  chief  town  of  each  county,  and  if  he 
ad  been  unassisted  by  agents  in  the  townships,  he  itould  not  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  county  than 
the  members  of  the  court  of  sessions.  But  to  appoint  agents  in 
each  township  would  have  been  to  centre  in  his  person  the  most 
formidable  of  powers,  that  of  a  judicial  administration.  More- 
over, laws  are  the  children  of  habit,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
in  the  legislation  of  England.  The  Americans  have  therefore  di- 
vided the  officers  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution  as  well  as  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  administration.  Grand-^jurors  are  bound  by 
the  law  to  apprize  the  court  to  which  they  belong  of  all  the  mis- 
demeanors which  may  have  been  committed  in  their  county.f 
There  are  certain  great  offences  which  are  officially  prosecuted  by 
the  state  ;}  but  more  frequently  the  task  of  punishing  delinquoits 
devolves  upon  the  fiscal  officer,  whose  province  it  is  to  receive  the 
fine  ;  thus  the  treasurer  of  the  township  is  charged  with  the  prose- 
cution of  such  administrative  offences  as  fall  under  his  notice.  But 
a  more  especial  appeal  is  made  by  American  legislation  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  citizen,§  and  this  great  principle  is  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  studying  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
American  le^slators  are  more  apt  to  give  men  credit  for  intelli- 
gence than  for  honesty  ;  and  they  rely  not  a  little  on  personal  cu- 
pidity for  the  execution  of  the  laws.     When  an  individual  is  really 


*  I  say  the  court  of  sessions,  because  in  common  courts  there  is  a  magistrate  who 
exercises  some  of  the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

t  The*  grand-jurors  are,  for  instance,  bound  to  inform  the  court  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 

X  If,  for  instance,  the  treasurer  of  the  c  ounty  holds  back  his  account.    Lawa  o: 
Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 

§  Thus,  if  a  private  individual  breaks  down  or  \b  wounded  in  consequence  of  th* 
Dttdness  of  a  roaul,  he  can  sue  the  township  or  the  county  for  damages  at  the  searioui 
Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  309. 
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and  sensibly  injured  by  an  administrative  abuse,  it  is  natural  that 
his  personal  interest  should  induce  him  to  prosecute.  But  if  a  legal 
formality  be  required,  which,  however  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, is  of  small  importance  to  individuals,  plaintiffs  may  be  leas 
asily  found  ;  and  thus,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  the  laws  might  fall 
into  disuse.  Reduced  by  their  system  to  this  extremity,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  obliged  to  encourage  informers  by  bestowing  on  them  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cases  ;*  and  to  ensure  the  execur 
tion  of  the  laws  by  the  dangerous  expedient  of  degrading  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  only  administrative  authority  above  the  county  magistrates 
is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  government. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  nNFTEI)  8TATB8. 

Difference  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their  Systems  of  Administration. — Actmty 
and  Perfection  of  the  local  Authorities  decreases  toward  the  Sooth. — Power  of  the 
Magistrates  increases  ;  that  of  the  Elector  diminishes. — Administration  passes  from 
the  Township  to  the  County. — States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. — Principles 
of  Administration  applicable  to  the  whole  Union. — ^Election  of  public  Officers,  and 
Inalienability  of  their  Functions. — Absence  of  Gradation  of  Ranks. — Introduction 
of  judicial  Resources  into  the  Administration. 

I  HAVE  already  premised  that  after  having  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  the  township  and  the  county  of  New  England  in  detail,  I 
should  take  a  general  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  Town- 
ships and  a  local  activity  exist  in  every  state  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
confederation  is  a  township  to  be  met  with  precisely  similar  to  those 

*  In  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  if  the  town  officers  neglect  to  furnish  the 
iMoessary  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  militia,  the  township  may  be  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a 
ease  it  might  happen  that  no  one  cared  to  prosecute  :  hence  the  law  adds  that  all  the 
citizens  may  indict  offences  of  this  kmd,  and  that  half  the  fine  shall  belong  to  the 
plaintiff".  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1810;  vol.  ii.,  p.  236.  The  rame  clause  it  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Not  only  are  private  individuals 
thus  incited  to  prosecute  public  officers,  but  the  public  officers  are  encouraged  m  the 
tame  manner  to  bring  the  disobedience  of  private  individuals  to  justice.  If  a  citizen 
refuses  to  perform  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  upon  a  road,  the  road- 
snrreyor  may  prosecute  him,  and  he  receives  half  the  penalty  for  himself.  See  the 
laws  above  quoted  vol.  i.,  p.  908. 
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in  New  England.  The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the 
less  active  does  the  business  of  the  township  or  parish  become  ;  the 
number  of  magistrates,  of  functions,  and  of  rights,  decreases  ;  the 
population  exercises  a  less  immediate  influence  on  affairs  ;  town 
meetings  are  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of.  debates  less  numer^ 
ous.  The  power  of  the  elected  magistrate  is  augmented,  and  that 
of  the  elector  diminished,  while  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  com* 
munities  is  less  awakened  and  less  influential* 

These  differences  may  be  perceived  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
state  of  New  York  ;  they  are  very  sensible  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but 
they  become  less  striking  as  we  advance  to  the  northwest  Tlie 
majority  of  the  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  northwestern  states  are 
natives  of  New  England,  and  they  carry  the  habits  of  their  mother- 
country  with  them  into  that  which  they  adopt.  A  township  in  Ohio 
is  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  a  township  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  administration  lies  in  the  township.  It  forms  the  common 
centre  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  citizens.  But  this 
ceases  to  be  the  case  as  we  descend  to  states  in  which  knowledge 
is  less  generally  diffused,  and  where  the  township  consequent^ 
offers  fewer  guarantees  of  a  wise  and  active  administration.  As 
we  leave  New  England,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  importance  of 
the  town  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  county,  which  becomes  the 
centre  of  administration,  and  the  intermediate  power  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen.  In  Massachusetts  the  business  of  the 
town  is  conducted  by  the  court  of  sessions,  which  is  composed  of  a 
quorum  named  by  the  governor  and  his  council  ;  but  the  county 
has  no  representative  assembly,  and  its  expenditure  is  voted  by  the 
national  legislature.  In  the  great  state  of  New  York,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  county  choose  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  who  con- 
stitute the  assembly  of  the  county .f    The  county  assembly  has  the 

•  For  details  see  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  part  I.,  chap,  xi.,  ¥ol. 
i.,  pp.  336-364,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  Towns." 

Sec  in  the  digest  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  words,  Assf.ksors,  Collector, 
Constables,  OvERSEEm  of  the  Poor,  Supervisors  of  Highways:  and  in  the  acts 
of  a  general  nature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  act  of  2ôth  February,  1834,  relating  to 
townships,  p.  412  ;  beside  the  peculiar  dispositions  relating  to  divers  town  officers,  incll 
as  township's  clerk,  trustees,  overseers  of  the  poor,  fence- viewers,  appraisers  of  pro|^ 
erty,  township's  treasurer,  constabl'^s,  supervisor  of  highways. 

t  See  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  f  tate  of  New  York,  Part  I.  chap,  xi.,  vol.  i.,  p- 
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right  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  to  a  certain  extent;  and  în  Ûus 
respect  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  real  legislative  body:  at  the 
same  time  it  exercises  an  executive  power  in  the  county,  frequently 
directs  the  administration  of  the  townships,  and  restricts  their  au- 
thority within  much  narrower  bounds  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  which  the  systems  of  county 
and  town  administration  present  in  the  federal  states.  Were  it 
my  intention  to  examine  the  provisions  of  American  law  minutely, 
I  should  have  to  point  out  still  farther  differences  in  the  executive 
details  of  the  several  communities.  But  what  I  have  already  said 
may  suffice  to  show  the  general  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  rests.  These  principles  are  differently 
applied  ;  their  consequences  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  various 
localities  ;  but  they  are  always  substantially  the  same.  The  laws 
differ,  and  their  outward  features  change»  but  their  character  does 
I  not  vary.  W  the  township  and  the  county  are  not  everywhere  con- 
[stituted  m  the  same  manner,  it  is  at  least  true  that  in  the  United 
Jtates  tihe  county  ^^.tibe  towg^taa^jas^ 

cems  himself  alone,  and  the  person  most  able  to  supply  his  pri- 
yflé  wants.    The  township  and  the  county  are  therefore  pound  to 
:e  care  ot  their  special  interests  :  the  state  governs,  but  it  does 
tot  interfere  with  their  adn^igj^tTatiiO"  -  ~  Exceptions  to  1^\^  rule 


[may  be  met  with^  h\i\  not  i  ^■-*»'*-']'  r^^^plfî^  , 

The  first  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has  been  to  cause  aD  the 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  either  by,  or  at  least  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. As  the  officers  are  everywhere  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
certain  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  the  rules  of  a 
dependant  series  of  authorities  ;  there  are  almost  as  many  indepen- 
dent functionaries  as  there  are  functions,  and  the  executive  power 
is  disseminated  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  Hence  arose  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  introducing  the  control  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice over  the  administration,  and  the  system  of  pecimiary  penalties, 
by  which  the  secondary  bodies  and  their  representatives  are  con- 


410.  Idem  chap,  xii.,  p.  366:  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  act  relating  to 
county  commissioners,  25th  February,  1824,  p.  263.  See  the  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  words,  Couittt-batcs  and  Letics,  p.  170. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  each  township  elects  a  representative,  who  has  a  shire 
10  the  administration  of  the  caunty  as  well  a»  in  that  of  the  township. 
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strained  to  obey  the  laws.  The  system  obtains  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  The  power  of  punishing  the  misconduct 
of  public  officers,  or  of  performmg  the  part  of  the  executive,  in 
urgent  cases,  has  not,  however,  been  bestowed  on  the  same  judges 
in  all  the  states.  The  Anglo-Americans  derived  the  institution  of 
justices  of  the  peace  from  a  common  source  ;  but  although  it  ex- 
ists in  all  the  states,  it  is  not  always  turned  to  the  same  use.  The 
iustices  of  the  peace  everywhere  participate  in  the  administration 
of  the  townships  and  the  counties,*  either  as  public  officers  or 
as  the  judges  of  public  misdemeanors,  but  in  most  of  the  states 
the  more  important  classes  of  public  offences  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  election  of  public  officers,  or  the  inalienability  of  their  func- 
tions, the  absence  of  a  gradation  of  powers,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  judicial  control  over  the  secondary  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, are  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  American  system 
from  Maine  to  the  Floridas.  In  some  states  (and  that  of  New 
York  has  advanced  most  m  this  direction)  traces  of  a  centralized 
administration  begin  to  be  discernible.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
the  officers  of  the  central  government  exercise,  in  certain  cases,  a 
sort  of  inspection  or  control  over  the  secondary  bodies.f  At  other 
times  they  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  affairs.^ 

*  In  some  of  the  southern  states  the  coiinty*courts  are  charged  with  all  the  details 
of  the  administration.  See  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  artt.  JuDiciAmT, 
Taxes,  &c. 

t  For  instance,  the  direction  of  public  instruction  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  goren- 
ment.  The  legislature  names  the  members  of  the  university,  who  are  denominated 
regents  ;  the  governor  and  lieutcnant-goTernor  of  the  state  are  necessarily  of  the 
number.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  455.  The  regents  of  the  university  annoallj 
visit  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  make  their  report  to  the  legislature.  Their 
superintendence  is  not  inefficient,  for  several  reasons  :  the  colleges  in  order  to  become 
corporations  stand  in  need  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  granted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  regents  :  every  year  funds  are  distributed  by  the  state  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  and  the  regents  are  the  distributors  of  this  money.  Sec  chap,  zv., 
"  Public  Instruction,"  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  456. 

The  school  commissioners  are  obliged  to  send  an  annual  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  state.    Idem^  p.  448. 

A  similar  report  is  annually  made  to  the  same  person  on  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  poor.    Idenif  p.  631. 

X  If  any  one  conceives  himself  to  be  wronged  by  the  school  commissioners  (who 
are  town*officers) ,  he  can  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  primary  schools,  whose 
decision  is  final.    Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  487. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  above  cited  are  to  be  met  with  from  time  to  time  m  the 
laws  o  the  state  of  New  York  :  but  in  general  these  attempts  at  centralization  are 
and  unproductive.    The  great  anthorities  of  the  state  have  the  right  of  watching 
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In  the  state  of  New  York  judicial  penalties  are  less  used  than  In 
other  parts  as  a  means  of  administration  ;  and  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting the  oflfences  of  public  officers  is  vested  in  fewer  hands.* 
The  same  tendency  is  faintly  observable  in  some  other  states  ;f  but 
in  general  the  prominent  feature  ot  the  administration  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  its  excessive  local  independence. 


OF    THE   STATE. 

I  HAVE  described  the  townships  and  the  administration  :  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  state  and  government.  This  is 
ground  I  may  pass  over  rapidly,  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood; for  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  written  forms  of  the 
various  constitutions,  which  are  easily  to  be  procured  .J  These 
constitutions  rest  upon  a  simple  and  rational  theory  ;  their  forms 
have  been  adopted  by  all  constitutional  nations,  and  are  become 
familiar  to  us. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  a 
short  analysis  ;  I  shall  endeavour  afterward  to  pass  judgement  upon 
what  I  now  describe. 

Y      dod  controlling  the  subordinate  agents,  without  that  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them. 

\^  The  same  individual  is  never  empowered  to  give  an  order  and  to  punish  disobedience  ; 
he  has  therefore  the  right  of  commanding,  without  the  means  of  exacting  compliance. 
In  1830  the  superintendent  of  schools  complained  in  his  annual  report  addressed  to 
the  legislature,  that  several  school  commissioners  had  neglected,  notwithstanding  his 
application,  to  furnish  him  with  the  accounts  which  were  due.  He  added,  that  if  this 
omission  continued,  he  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  them,  as  the  law  directs,  before 
the  proper  tribunals. 

*  Thus  the  district-attorney  is  directed  to  recover  all  fines  below  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars,  unless  such  a  right  has  been  specially  awarded  to  another  magistrate.  Revised! 
Statutes,  vol.  i..  p.  383. 

t  Several  traces  of  centralization  may  be  discovered  in  Massachusetts  ;  for  instamse 
the  committees  of  the  town-schools  are  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  seen 
tary  of  state.    See  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i,  p.  367. 

X  See  the  Constitution  of  New  York. 
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LEGISLATIVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

pi^lwoQ  of  Uie  Legifllative  Body  into  two  Houses.— Senate.— Hooae  tf  Rspretenta* 

tives. — Différent  fonctions  of  these  two  Bodies 

The  legislative  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  two  assemblieB, 
the  first  of  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  is  commonly  a  legislative  body  ;  but  it  sometimes 
becomes  an  executive  and  judicial  one.  It  takes  a  part  in  the 
government  in  several  ways,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
different  states  f  but  it  is  in  the  nomination  of  public  functionaries 
that  it  most  commonly  assumes  an  executive  power.  It  partakes 
of  judicial  power  in  the  trial  of  certain  political  offences,  and  some» 
times  also  in  the  decision  of  certain  civil  cases.f  The  number  of 
its  members  is  always  small.  The  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  usually  called  the  house  of  representatives,  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration,  and  only  takes  a  part  in  the  judicial 
power  inasmuch  as  it  impeaches  public  functionaries  before  the 
senate. 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly  everywhere  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  election.  They  are  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  citizens. 

The  only  difference  Avhich  exists  between  them  is,  that  the  term 
for  which  the  senate  is  chosen,  is  in  general  longer  than  that  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  latter  seldom  remain  in  office  longer 
than  a  year  ;  the  former  usually  sit  two  or  three  years. 

By  granting  to  the  senators  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  for 
several  years,  and  being  renewed  seriatim,  the  law  takes  care  to 
presene  in  the  legislative  body  a  nucleus  of  men  already  accus- 
tomed to  public  business,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  junior  members.       ^ 

The  Americans,  plainly,  did  not  desire,  by  this  separation  of  the 
legislative  body  into  two  branches,  to  make  one  house  hereditary 
and  the  other  elective  ;  one  aristocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
It  was  not  their  object  to  create  in  the  one  a  bulwark  to  power, 
while  the  other  represented  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  people 

*  In  Massachusetts  the  Senate  is  not  invested  with  any  administrative  functioBS» 
t  As  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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The  only  advantages  which  result  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  are,  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
consequent  check  upon  political  assemblies  ;  with  the  creation  of  8 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the  laws. 

Time  and  experience,  however,  have  convinced  the  Americans 
that  if  these  are  its  only  advantages,  the  division  of  the.  legislative 
power  is  still  a  principle  of  the  greatest  necessity.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  which  at  first  attempted  to 
establish  a  single  house  of  assembly  ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  to  have  concurred  in  the  measure  ; 
but  the  Pennsylvanians  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 
to  create  two  houses.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the 
legislative  power  was  finally  established,  and  its  necessity  may 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  truth. 

This  theory,  which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity —  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  almost  by  accident, 
like  so  many  other  great  truths  —  and  misunderstood  by  several 
modem  nations,  is  at  length  become  an  axiom  in  the  political 
science  of  die  present  age. 


j-^ 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Ofllce  of  Gorernor  in  an  American  State.-t-The  Place  he  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
Legislature. — His  Rights  and  his  Duties. — His  Dépendance  on  the  People. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  governor,  although  he  enjoys  but  a  portion  of 
its  rights.  The  supreme  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  governor,  is 
the  official  moderator  and  counsellor  of  the  legislature.  He  is  armed 
with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tard, its  movements  at  pleasure.  He  lays  the  wants  of  the  country 
before  the  legislative  body,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
thinks  may  be  usefully  employed  in  providing  for  them  ;  he  is  the 
natural  executor  of  its  decrees  in  all  the  undertakings  which  interest 
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the  nation  at  large.*  In  the  absence  of  the  legislature,  the  goremor 
is  bound  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  guard  the  state  against  vio- 
lent shocks  and  unforeseen  dangers. 

The  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor.  He  is  the  commander  of  the  militia  and  head  of  the 
armed  force.  When  the  authority,  which  is  by  general  consent 
awarded  to  the  laws,  is  disreganled,  the  governor  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  to  quell  resistance  and  to 
restore  order. 

Lastly,  the  governor  takes  no  share  in  the  administration  of 
townships' and  counties,  except  it  be  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  nomination  he  has  not  the  power  to 
revoke.f 

The  governor  is  an  elected  magistrate,  and  is  generally  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years  only  ;  so  that  he  always  continues  to  be 
strictly  dependant  on  the  majority  who  returned  him 


POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THB 

UNITED  STATES. 

Necessary  Distinction  between  the  general  Centralization  of  Government,  and  tbc 
Centralization  of  the  local  Administration. — Local  Administration  not  centralized  ■ 
the  United  States  ;  great  general  Centralization  of  the  Government. — Some  bad  Con- 
sequences resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the  local  Administration. — Adminit- 
trative  Advantages  attending  this  Order  of  things. — The  Power  which  conducts  the 
Government  is  less  regular,  less  enlightened,  less  learned,  but  much  greater  than  is 
Europe. — Political  Advantages  of  this  Order  of  things. — In  the  United  States  the  In- 
terest of  the  Country  are  everywhere  kept  in  View. — Support  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  Community. — Provincial  Institutions  more  necessary  in  Proportion  u  the 
social  Condition  becomes  more  democratic. — Reason  of  this. 

Centralization  is  become  a  word  of  general  and  daily  use, 
without  any  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  NevertheleflSi 
there  exist  two  distinct  kinds  of  centralization,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy. 

*  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  always  the  governor  who  executes  the  plans  of  the 
legi.slaturc  ;  it  often  happens  that  the  latter,  in  voting  a  measure,  names  special  ngonts 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 

t  In  some  of  the  states  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  nominated  bf  the  goTemor 
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Certain  interests  are  common  to  all  parts  of  a  nation,  such  as 
the  enactment  of  its  general  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  for- 
eign relations.  Other  interests  are  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
nation  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  business  of  different  townships. 
When  the  power  which  directs  the  general  interests  is  centred  in 
one  place,  or  in  the  same  persons,  it  constitutes  a  central  govern- 
ment The  power  of  directing  partial  or  local  interests,  when 
brought  together,  in  like  manner  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a 
central  administration. 

Upon  some  points  these  two  kinds  of  centralization  coalesce  ; 
but  by  classifying  the  objects  which  fall  more  particularly  within 
the  province  of  each  of  them,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

It  is  evident  that  a  central  government  acquires  immense  power 
when  united  to  administrative  centralization.  Thus  combined,  it 
accustoms  men  to  set  their  own  will  habitually  and  completely 
aside  ;  to  submit,  not  only  for  once  or  upon  one  point,  but  in  eveiy 
respect,  and  at  all  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  this  union  of 
power  subdue  them  by  force,  but  it  affects  them  in  the  ordinary 
halnts  of  life,  and  influences  each  individual,  first  separately,  and 
then  collectively. 

These  two  kinds  of  centralization  mutually  assist  and  attract  each 
other  :  but  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  mseparable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  completely  central  government  than 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ;  when  the  same 
individual  was  the  author  and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  being 
the  representative  of  France  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  state  was  identified  with  his  person.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  was  much  less  centralized  under  Louis 
XIV.,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  England  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  ;  the  state  has  the  compact  vigor  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  sole  act  of  its  will  it  puts  immense  engines  in  motion,  and 
wields  or  collects  the  efforts  of  its  authority.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  nation  can  enjoy  a  secure  or  prosperous  existence 
without  a  powerful  centralization  of  government.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  central  administration  enervates  the  nations  in  which 
it  exists  by  incessantly  diminishing  their  public  spirit.  If  such  an 
administration  succeeds  in  condensing  at  a  given  moment  on  a  given 
point  all  the  disposable  res  urces  of  a  people,  it  impairs  at  least 
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the  renewal  of  those  resources.  It  may  ensure  a  victory  b  the 
hour  of  strife,  but  it  gradually  relaxes  the  sinews  of  strength,  h 
may  contribute  admirably  to  the  transient  greatness  of  a  man,  but 
it  cannot  ensure  the  durable  prosperity  of  a  people. 

If  we  pay  proper  attention,  we  shall  find  that  whenever  it  u  said 
that  a  state  cannot  act  because  it  has  no  central  point,  it  is  thtt 
centralization  of  the  government  in  which  it  is  deficient.  It  is 
frequently  asserted,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  propor- 
tion, that  the  German  empire  was  never  able  to  bring  all  its  powers 
into  action.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  state  has  never  been 
ablr  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  general  laws,  because  the  several 
members  of  that  great  body  always  claimed  the  right,  or  found  the 
means,  of  refusing  their  co-operation  to  the  representatives  of  the 
common  authority,  even  in  the  affairs  which  concerned  the  maas 
of  the  people  ;  in  other  words,  because  there  was  no  centralization 
of  government.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  middle^ 
ages  ;  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion  of  feudal  society  was  that  the 
control,  not  only  of  local  but  of  general  interests,  was  divided 
among  a  thousand  hands,  and  broken  up  in  a  thousand  different] 
ways  :  the  absence  of  a  central  government  prevented  the  natioi 
of  Europe  from  advancing  with  energy  in  any  straightforwi 
course. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  United  States  no  central  administra-] 
tion,  and  no  dependant  series  of  public  functionaries  exist.  Local  i 
authority  has  been  carried  to  lengths  which  no  European  nation 
could  endure  without  great  inconvenience,  and  which  have  even 
produced  some  disadvantageous  consequences  in  America.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  complete; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  national  power  is  more 
compact  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Not  only  is  there  but  one  legislative  body  in  each  state  ;  not  only 
does  there  exist  but  one  source  of  political  authority  ;  but  numei^ 
ous  district  assemblies  and  county  courts  have  in  general  been 
avoided,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  exceed  their  administrative 
duties  and  interfere  with  the  government.  In  America  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  is  supreme  :  nothing  can  impede  its  authority  ; 
neither  privileges,  nor  local  immunities,  nor  personal  influence,  nor 
even  the  empire  of  reason,  since  it  represents  that  majority  which 
claims  to  be  the  sole  organ  of  reason.    Its  own  determination  i% 
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therefore,  the  only  limit  to  its  action.    In  juxtaposition  to  it,  and 
under  its  immediate  control,  is  the  representative  of  the  executive 
power,  whose  duty  it  is  to  constrain  the  refractory  to  submit  by 
superior  force.    The  only  symptom  of  weakness  lies  in  certain  de- 
tails of  the  action  of  the  government.     The  American  republics 
have  no  standing  armies  to  intimidate  a  discontented  minority  ;  but  -^^ 
as  no  minority  has  as  yet  been  reduced  to  declare  open  war,  the 
necessity  of  an  army  has  not  been  felt.    The  state  usually  employs 
the  officers  of  the  township  or  the  county,  to  deal  with  the  citizens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  New  England  the  assessor  fixes  the  rate  of 
taxes  ;  the  collector  receives  them  ;  the  town  treasurer  transmits 
the  amount  to  the  public  treasury  ;  and  the  disputes  which  may 
arise  are  brought  before   the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.     This  >-- 
method  of  collecting  taxes  is  slow  as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  it^ — 
would  prove  a  perpetual  hinderance  to  a  government  whose  pecu- 
niary demands  were  large.     In  general  it  is  desirable  that  in  what- 
ever materially  affects  its  existence,  the  government  should  be 
served  by  officers  of  its  own,  appointed  by  itself,  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  accustomed  to  rapid  methods  of  proceeding.     But  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  the  central  government,  organized  as  it  is 
in  America,  to  introduce  new  and  more  efficacious  modes  of  action 
proportioned  to  its  wants. 

The  absence  of  a  central  government  will  not,  then,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  prove  the  destruction  of  the  republics  of  the  New  ^^ 
World  ;  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  governments  Bier 
not  suflSciently  centralized,  I  shall  Diove  hereafter  that  they  are  too 
much  so.  The  legislative  bodies  daily  encroach  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  government,  and  their  tendency,  like  that  of  the  French 
convention,  is  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  social  power  is  constantly  changing  hands, 
because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  people,  which  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  of  foresight  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength  :  hence  arises  its  danger  ;  and  thus  its 
vigor,  and  not  its  impotence,  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  system  of  local  administration  produces  several  different 
effects  in  America.  The  Americans  seem  to  me  to  have  outstep- 
ped  the  limits  of  sound  policy,  in  isolating  the  administration  oi 
the  government  ;  for  order,  even  in  second-rate  affairs,  is  a  matter 
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of  national  importance.*  As  the  state  has  no  administrative  fano 
tionaries  of  its  own,  stationed  on  different  parts  of  its  territory,  to 
whom  it  can  give  a  common  impulse,  the  consequence  is  that  H 
rarely  attempts  to  issue  any  general  police  regulations.  The  want 
of  these  regulations  is  severely  felt,  and  is  frequently  observed  by 
Europeans.  The  appearance  of  disorder  which  prevails  on  tbe 
surface,  leads  them  at  first  to  imagine  that  society  is  in  a  state  ot 
anarchy  ;  nor  do  they  perceive  their  mistake  till  they  have  gone 
deeper  into  the  subject.  Certain  undertakings  are  of  importance 
to  the  whole  state  ;  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  because 
there  is  no  national  administration  to  direct  them.  Abandoned  to 
the  exertions  of  the  towns  or  coimties,  under  the  care  of  elected 
or  temporary  agents,  they  lead  to  no  result,  or  at  least  to  no  dura- 
ble benefit. 

The  partisans  of  centralization  in  Europe  maintain  that  the 
government  directs  the  affairs  of  each  locality  better  than  the  citi- 
zens could  do  it  for  themselves  :  this  may  be  true  when  the  cen- 
tral power  is  enlightened,  and  when  the  local  districts  are  ignorant  ; 
when  it  is  as  alert  as  they  are  slow  ;  when  it  is  accustomed  to  act, 
and  they  to  obey.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  double  tendenqr 
must  augment  with  the  increase  of  centralization,  and  that  the 
readiness  of  the  one,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  others,  must  be- 
come more  and  more  prominent.     But  I  deny  that  such  is  the  case 

•  The  authority  which  repr«»sfnts  the  Mate  ought  not,  I  think,  to  waive  the  right 
of  inspecting  th**  local  administration,  even  when  it  does  not  interfere  more  actirely. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  agent  of  the  government  was  stationed  at  some  appoint- 
ed spot,  m  the  county,  to  prosecute  the  misdemeanors  of  the  to\\ii  and  county  officerSi 
would  not  a  more  uniform  or<l(*r  he  the  result,  without  in  any  way  compromising  the 
independence  of  the  township?  Nothing  of  tlie  kind,  however,  exists  in  America; 
there  is  nothing  above  the  county  courts,  which  have,  as  it  were,  only  an  iccidental 
cognizance  of  the  offences  th».y  are  meant  to  repress. 

[This  note  seems  to  liave  been  written  without  reference  to  the  provision  existing, 
It  is  believed,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  by  which  a  local  officer  is  appointed  in  each 
county,  to  conduct  all  public  prosecutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  And  in  eack 
county,  a  ?rand-jury  is  assembled  three  or  four  tini"S  at  least  in  eveiy  year,  to  which 
all  who  are  aggrieved  have  free  access,  and  whr-re  every  complaint,  particularly  those 
against  public  officers  which  ha>  the  least  color  of  truth,  is  sure  to  be  heard  and  in* 
vestigated. 

Such  an  agent  as  the  author  suggests  would  soon  come  to  be  considered  a  public 
informer,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters  in  the  United  States  ;  and  he  would  lose 
all  efficiency  and  strength.  With  the  provision  above  mentioned,  there  is  little  danger 
^hat  a  citizen,  oppressed  by  a  public  officer,  would  find  any  difficulty  in  becoming  hit 
«wn  informer,  and  inducing  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  alleged  misconduct. — AmeHean 
EdUor.] 
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when  thejpeople  is  as  enlightened^  as  awake  to  its  interests,  and 
as  accustomed  to  reflect  on  them,  as  the  Americans  are.  I  am  per- 
suaded, on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  collective  strength  of 
the  citizens  will  always  conduce  more  efficaciously  to  the  puhlic 
welfare  than  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult  to 
point  out  with  certainty  the  means  of  arousing  a  sleeping  popula- 
tion, and  of  giving  it  passions  and  knowledge  which  it  does  not 
possess  ;  it  is,  I  am  well  aware,  an  arduous  task  to  persuade  men 
to  busy  themselves  about  their  own  affairs  ;  and  it  would  frequent- 
ly be  easier  to  interest  them  in  the  punctilios  of  court  etiquette  than 
in  the  repairs  of  their  common  dwelling.  But  whenever  a  central 
administration  affects  to  supersede  the  persons  most  interested,  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  misled,  or  desirous  to  mis- 
lead. However  enlightened  and  however  skilful  a  central  power 
may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man. 
And  when  it  attempts  to  create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  compli- 
cated springs,  it  must  submit  to  a  very  imperfect  result,  or  consume 
itself  in  bootless  efforts. 

Centralization  succeeds  more  easily,  indeed,  in  subjecting  the 
external  actions  of  men  to  a  certain  uniformity,  which  at  last  com- 
mands our  regard,  independently  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  like  those  devotees  who  worship  the  statue  and  forget  the 
deity  it  represents.  Centralization  imparts  without  difficulty  an 
admirable  regularity  to  the  routine  of  business  ;  rules  the  details  of 
the  social  police  with  sagacity  ;  represses  the  smallest  disorder  and 
the  most  petty  misdemeanors  ;  maintains  society  in  a  statu  quo,  alike 
secure  from  improvement  and  decline  ;  and  perpetuates  a  drowsy 
precision  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  is  hailed  by  the  heads  of 
the  administration  as  a  sign  of  perfect  order  and  public  tranquillity  ;* 
in  short,  it  excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  action.  Its  force 
deserts  it  when  society  is  to  be  disturbed  or  accelerated  in  its  course  ; 
and  if  once  the  co-operation  of  private  citizens  is  necessary  to  the 

*  China  appears  to  me  to  present  the  most  perfect  instance  of  that  species  of  well-/ 
being  which  a  completely  central  administration  may  furnish  to  the  nations  among/  I'J 

which  it  exists.    Travellers  assure  us  that  the  Chinese  have  peace  without  happiness^        /    (_;,^ 
•ndustry  without  improTement,  st:)bility  without  strrngth,  and  public  order  withou^  » 

public  morality.    The  condition  of  society  is  always  tolerable,  never  excellent.    I  ai^ 
conTinced  that,  when  China  is  opened  to  European  observation,  it  will  be  found  to  coii 
tarn  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  central  administration  which  exists  in  the  universe. 
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furtherance  of  its  measures,  the  secret  of  its  impotence  is 
Even  while  it  invokes  their  assistance,  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  act  exactly  as  much  as  the  government  chooses,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  it  appoints.  They  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
details,  witliout  aspiring  to  guide  the  system  ;  they  are  to  woric  in 
a  dark  and  subordinate  sphere,  and  only  to  judge  the  acts  in  which 
they  have  themselves  co-operated,  by  their  results.  These,  how* 
ever,  are  not  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of  the  human  will  is 
to  be  obtained  ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its  actions  responâ- 
ble,  or  (such  is  the  constitution  of  man)  the  citizen  had  rather 
remain  a  passive  spectator  than  a  dependant  actor  in  schemes  with 
which  he  Ls  unacquainted. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  uniform  regulations  which 
control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France  is  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  social  indif- 
ference and  neglect  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
disp;raceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur^ 
rounding  civilization.  Useful  imdertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end  ;  for  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  functionary 
always  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comfortable, 
are  neglected  in  America  ;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of  man 
in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the  power 
which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  enlightened, 
and  less  learned,  but  a  hundredfold  more  authoritative,  than  in 
Europe.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  weal  ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  peo- 
ple which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  worship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Uniformity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,*  and  the  perfection 

*  A  writer  of  talent,  who,  in  the  comparison  which  he  has  drawn  between  tliB 
finances  of  France  and  those  of  the  United  States,  has  proved  that  ingenuity  camol 
always  supply  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  very  justly  reproaches  the  Amen» 
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of  an  ingemoos  administrarion,  roust  not  be  sought  for  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
symptoms  of  a  power,  which,  if  it  is  somewhat  barbarous,  is  at  least 
robust;  and  of  an  existence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents 
indeed,  but  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  effort 

Granting  for  an  instant  that  the  villages  and  counties  of  the 
United  States  would  be  more  usefully  governed  by  a  remote  authority, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  than  by  functionaries  taken  from  the 
midst  of  them — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
country  would  be  more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  society  bettei 
employed,  if  the  whole  administration  centred  in  a  single  arm,  still 
the  political  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from  their 
system  would  induce  me  to  prefer  it  to  the  contrary  plan.  It  profits 
me  but  little,  after  all,  that  a  vigilant  authority  protects  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  pleasures,  and  constantly  averts  all  danger  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same  authority  is  the 
absolute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and  if  it  so  monop- 
olizes all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it  languishes  every- 
thing languishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps  everything  must 
sleep,  that  when  it  dies  the  state  itself  must  perish. 
An  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  settlers,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  spot  upon  which 
they  live.  The  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  concur- 
rence and  (imless  chance  may  have  apprized  them  of  the  event) 
without  their  knowledge  ;  nay  more,  the  citizen  is  unconcerned  as 


cans  for  the  sort  of  conftiBioii  which  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
townships  ;  and  after  giving  the  model  of  a  departmental  budget  in  France,  he  adds  : 
"  We  are  indej[>ted  to  centralization,  that  admirable  invention  of  a  great  man,  for  the 
imiform  order  and  method  which  prevail  alike  in  all  the  municipal  budgets,  from  the 
largest  town  to  the  humblest  commune.^'  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  of  this 
result,  when  I  see  the  communes  of  France,  with  their  excellent  system  of  accounts, 
plunged  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  and  abandoned  to  so  incor- 
rigible an  apathy  that  they  seem  to  vegetate  rather  than  to  liye  ;  when,  on  the  othe* 
hand,  I  observe  the  activity,  the  information,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  keeps 
society  in  perpetual  labour,  in  those  American  townships  whose  budgets  are  drawn 
vp  with  snmll  method  and  with  still  less  uniformity,  I  am  struck  by  the  spectacle  ; 
for  to  my  mind  the  end  of  a  good  government  is  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
and  not  to  establish  order  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  and  its  distress. 
I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  townships  and  the 
apparent  confusion  of  their  accounts,  the  distress  of  the  French  communes  and  the 
perfection  of  their  budget,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  I  am 
suspicious  of  a  benefit  which  is  united  to  so  many  evils,  and  I  am  not  averse  to  an  evil 
«Inch  is  compensated  by  so  many  benefits. 
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fo  the  i^ndition  of  his  village,  the  police  of  his  street,  the  repaiis 
of  i\w  ohim*h  or  the  parsonage  a^for  he  looks  upon  all  these  things 
a»  unoiMuurtoil  with  himself,  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerfhl 
tfrnn^i^or  whom  he  calls  the  government.  He  has  only  a  life-inter- 
ceil  ir.  lltrso  possessions,  and  he  entertains  no  notions  of  ownership 
or  of  impnnrinont.  This  want  of  interest  in  his:  own  affairs  goes 
Ml  fur,  llmt  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  children  is  endangered^ 
invtf'itd  tif  tryin^i^  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will  fold  his  arms,  and  wait 
lill  flu*  nation  (*omcs  to  his  assistance/  This  same  individual  who 
hrt«  NO  «Miinph'toly  sacrificed  his  own  free  will,  has  no  natural  pro- 
pniNity  to  ol)i><lience  ;  he  cowers,  it  is  true,  before  the  pettiest  offi- 
«^«»i  ;  I  Mil  Ik*  braves  the  law  with  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  foe  as 
*Hiii  IIS  its  superior  force  is  removed  :  his  oscillations  between  servi- 
ttidr  iiiHJ  license  are  perpetual.  When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  this 
*!«'«■.  it  mast  either  change  its  customs  and  its  laws,  or  perish  :  the 
«♦•uiif  t)f  public  virtue  is  dry  ;  and  though  it  may  contain  subjects, 
Uiu  riic(î  of  citizens  is  extinct.  Such  communities  are  a  natural 
piry  (o  Ibrcign  conquest;  and  if  they  do  not  disappear  from  the 
*Hienf  of  life,  it  is  because  they  are  surrounded  by  other  nations 
fcMiiilur  or  inferior  to  themselves;  it  is  because  the  instinctive  feeU 
^11 K  of  their  country's  claims  still  exists  in  their  hearts  ;  and  be- 
*-J*u.se  an  involuntary  pride  in  the  name  it  bears,  or  a  vague  remini»- 
*-i;uci*  of  its  by-gone  fame,  suffices  to  give  them  the  impulse  of  self- 
prehiTvation. 

Noi'  can  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by  certain  people  in  the 
deli-nce  of  a  country,  in  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
liv«*d  iis  aliens,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  system;  for  it  will 
be  fojind  that  in  these  cases  their  main  incitement  was  religion.  The 
p«'rmanence,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  become 
parts  of  their  faith  ;  and  in  defending  the  country  they  inhabited, 
they  defended  that  holy  city  of  which  they  were  all  citizens.  The 
Turkish  tribes  have  never  taken  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  ot 
the  affairs  of  society,  but  they  accomplished  stupendous  enterprises 
as  long  as  the  victories  of  the  sultans  were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  In  the  present  age  they  are  in  rapid  decay, 
because  their  religion  is  departing,  and  despotism  only  remains. 
Montesquieu,  who  attributed  to  absolute  power  an  authority  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  did  it,  as  I  conceive,  undeserved  honour  ;  for  despot* 

I,  taken  by  itself,  can  produce  no  durable  results.    On  close  in» 
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spection  we  shall  find  that  religion,  and  not  fear,  has  ever  been  the 
cause  of  the  long-lived  prosperity  of  absolute  governments.  What- 
ever exertions  may  be  made,  no  true  power  can  beHbunded  among 
men  which  does  îiot  depend  upon  the  free  union  of  their  inclina- 
tions ;  and  patriotism  and  religion  are  the  only  two  motives  in  the 
world  which  can  permanently  direct  the  whole  of  a  body  politic  to 
one  end. 

Laws  cannot  succeed  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  an  extinguished 
faith  ;  but  men  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  country  by 
the   laws.     By  this  influence,  the  vague  impulse  of  patriotism, 
which  never  abandons  the  human  heart,  may  be  directed  and  re- 
vived :  and  if  it  be  connected  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions  and 
daily  habits  of  life,  it  may  be  consolidated  into  a  durable  and  ra- 
tional sentiment.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  experi- 
ment is  already  past  ;  for  the  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  old 
age  of  men,  and  every  fresh  generation  is  a  new  people  ready  for 
th^  care  of  the  legislator. 
^It  is  not  the  administrative,  but  the  political  effects  of  the  local 
system  that  I  most  admire  in  America.     In  the  United  States  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  everywhere  kept  in  view  ;  they  are  an 
object  of  solicitude  to   the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  every 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
I  takes  pride  in  tHe  glory  of  his  nation  ;  he  boasts  of  its  success,  to 
!  which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed  ;  and  he  rejoices  in 
'  the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  profits.     The  feeling  he  enter- 
\  tains  toward  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him  to  his 
fÎEunily,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

The  European  generally  submits  to  a  public  oflScer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force  ;  but  to  an  American  he  represents  a 
I  right.  In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience 
f  to  man,  but  to.  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  citi- 
zen entertains  of  himself  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  salutary  ;  he 
nnhesitatingly  confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  under- 
taking, however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of 
society,  he  never  thinks  of  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment :  but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
the  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and  struggles  manfully  against 
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all  obstacles.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the 
state  might  have  been  in  his  position  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  sum  of 
these  private  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the   goveniment 

could  effect 

As  the  administrative  authority  is  within  the  reach  of  the  dti- 
y  zens,  whom  it  in  some  degree  represents,  it  excites  neither  their 
jealously  nor  their  hatred  :  as  its  resources  are  limited,  every  one 
feels  that  he  must  not  rely  solely  on  its  assistance.  Thus  when  the 
administration  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  is  not  abandoned  to  itself  as 
in  Europe  ;  the  duties  of  the  private  citizens  are  not  supposed  to 
have  lapsed  because  the  state  assists  in  their  fulfilment  ;  but  every 
one  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guide  and  to  support  it.  TTris 
action  of  individual  exertions,  joined  to  that  of  the  public  authori- 
ties,  frequently  performs  what  the  most  energetic  central  adminis- 
tration would  be  unable  to  execute.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
several  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  but  I  had  rather  give 
only  one,  with  which  I  am  more  thoroughly  acquainted.*  In  Amer- 
ica, the  means  which  the  authorities  have  at  their  disposal  for  the 
discovery  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  few.  A  state 
police  does  not  exist,  and  passports  are  unknown.  The  criminal 
police  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France  ; 
the  magistrates  and  public  prosecutors  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
examinations  of  prisoners  are  rapid  and  oral.  Nevertheless  in  no 
country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment.  The  reason  is 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  act  committed,  and  in  stopping  the  delinquent.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  saw  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.  In  Europe  a  crimi- 
nal is  an  unhappy  being,  who  is  struggling  for  his  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict  :  in  America  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  is  against  him. 

I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than  among 
a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always  be  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  liberty  ;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a  great  deal 

*  See  Appendix  1. 


to  lose,  order  is  to  tiiem  a  firstrate  conaderation.  In  like  mannet 
an  aristocracy  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
because  it  always  possesses  an  organized  power  ready  to  resist  a 
despot.  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  institutions  has  no 
security  against  these  evils.  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  freedom  in  small  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  great 
affairs  ?  What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizois 
are  united  by  no  common  tie  ?  Those  who  dread  the  license  of 
the  mob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought 
alike  to  desire  the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  democratic  nations  are 
most  exposed  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  central  administration, 
for  several  reasons,  among  which  is  the  following  : — 

The  constant  tendency  of  these  nations  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
stren^h  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which 
dvectly  represents  the  people  :  because,  beyond  the  people  nothing 
is  to  be  perceived  but  a  mass  of  equal  individuals  confounded  to- 
gether. But  when  the  same  power  is  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  government,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  pene- 
trating into  the  details  of  the  administration  ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  In  the  French  revolution  there  were  twQ  impulses  in 
opposite  directions,  which  must  never  be  confounded  ;  the  one  was 
favourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  the  king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  laws  ;  and  below 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  certain  vestiges  of  provincial  institu- 
tions half-destroyed,  were  still  distinguishable.  These  provincial 
institutions  were  incoherent,  ill-compacted,  and  frequently  absurd  ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  sometimes  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  oppression.  The  revolution  declared  itself  the 
enemy  of  royalty  and  of  provincial  institutions  at  the  same  time  ; 
it  confounded  all  that  had  preceded  it — despotic  power  and  the 
checks  to  its  abuses — in  an  indiscriminate  hatred  ;  and  its  tendency 
was  at  once  to  republicanism  and  to  centralization.  This  double 
character  of  the  French  revolution  is  a  fact  which  has  been  adroit- 
ly handled  by  the  friends  of  absolute  power.  Can  they  be  accused 
of  laboring  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  when  they  are  defending 
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^f  the  rerolutioii  ?*    In  this  manner  popularity  may  be  concilia- 
cd  with  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  secret  slave 
of  tyranny  may  be  the  professed  admirer  of  freedom. 

I  have  visited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system  of  provincial 
liberty  has  been  most  perfectly  established,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries.  In  America  1 
met  with  men  who  secretly  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Union  ;  in  England  I  found  others  who  attacked 
the  aristocracy  openly  ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regard 
provincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.  In  both  cx)untries  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  different  causes  assigned  for  the  evils  of  the 
state  ;  but  the  local  system  was  never  mentioned  among  them.  I 
have  heard  citizens  attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their 
!  country  to  a  multitude  of  reasons  ;  but  they  all  placed  the  advan- 
.  tages  of  local  institutions  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  when  men  who  are  naturally  so  divided  on 
religious  opinions,  and  on  political  theories,  agree  on  one  point, 
(and  that,  one  of  which  they  have  daily  experience)  they  are  all  in 
error  ?  The  only  nations  which  deny  the  utility  of  provincial  liber- 
ties are  those  which  have  fewest  of  them  ;  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  institution  are  the  only  persons  who 
pass  a  censure  upon  it 

*  Sec  Appendix  K. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JUDICIAL  POWER   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES,   AND   ITS  INFLUENCE   OK 

POLITICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  retained  the  Characteristics  of  judicial  Power  which  are 
common  to  all  Nations. — They  have,  however,  made  it  a  powerful  political  Organ. 
How. — In  what  the  judicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Americans  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  Nations. — Why  the  American  Judges  have  the  Right  of  declaring  the  Laws 
to  be  Unconstitutional. — How  they  use  this  Right. — Precautions  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lator to  prevent  its  Abuse. 

I  HAVE  thought  it  essential  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  great  political 
importance  should  be  lessened  in  the  reader's  eyes  by  a  merely  in- 
cidental mention  of  them.  Confederations  have  existed  in  other 
countries  beside  America  ;  and  republics  have  not  been  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  alone  :  the  representative  system 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  nation  of  the  globe  has  hitherto  organized  a 
judicial  power  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
judicial  organization  of  the  United  States  is  the  institution  which 
the  stranger  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding.  He  hears 
the  authority  of  a  judge  invoked  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
every  day,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  in  the  United  States  the 
judges  are  important  political  functionaries  :  nevertheless,  when  he 
examines  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  they  offer  nothing  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  habits  and  privileges  of  those  bodies;  and 
the  magistrates  seem  to  him  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  by  chance, 
but  by  a  chance  which  recurs  every  day. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  or  refused  to  en- 
register  an  edict,  or  when  it  summoned  a  functionary  accused  of 
malversation  to  its  bar,  iris  political  influence  as  a  judicial  body  was 
ciearly  visible  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
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States.  The  Americans  have  retained  all  the  ordinary  characteris- 
tics of  j[udicial  authority,  and  have  carefully  restricted  its  action  to 
the  ordinary  circle  of  its  functions. 

The  first  characteristic  of  judicial  power  in  all  nations  is  the 
duty  of  arbitration.  But  rights  must  be  contested  in  order  to  war- 
rant the  interference  of  a  tribunal  ;  and  an  action  must  be  brought 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  a  judge.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  law  is 
uncontested,  the  judicial  authority  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  it, 
and  it  may  exist  without  being  perceived.  When  a  judge  in  a 
given  case  attacks  a  law  relating  to  that  case,  he  extends  the  circle 
of  his  customary  duties,  without  however  stepping  beyond  it  ;  ânce 
he  is  in  some  measure  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  law,  in  order  to 
decide  the  case.  But  if  he  pronounces  upon  a  law  without  resting 
upon  a  case,  he  clearly  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  and  invades  that  of 
the  legislative  authority. 

The  second  characteristic  of  judicial  power  is,  that  it  pronounces 
on  special  cases,  and  not  upon  general  principles.  If  a  judge  in 
deciding  a  particu^  point  destroys  a  general  principle,  by  passing 
a  judgment  which  tends  to  reject  all  the  inferences  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  consequently  to  annul  it,  he  remains  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  his  functions.  But  if  he  directly  attacks  a  general  princi- 
ple without  having  a  particular  case  in  view,  he  leaves  the  circle 
in  which  all  nations  have  agreed  to  confine  his  authority  ;  he  as- 
sumes a  more  important,  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  influence  than 
that  of  the  magistrate,  but  he  ceases  to  represent  the  judicial 
power. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  judicial  power  is  its  inability  to 
act  unless  it  is  appealed  to,  or  imtil  it  has  taken  cognizance  of  an 
aâair.  This  characteristic  is  less  general  than  the  other  two  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential. The  judicial  power  is  by  its  nature  devoid  of  action  ;  it 
must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  a  result.  When  it  is 
called  upon  to  repress  a  crime,  it  punishes  the  criminal  ;  when  a 
wrong  is  to  be  redressed,  it  is  ready  to  redress  it  ;  when  an  act 
requires  interpretation,  it  is  prepared  to  interpret  it  ;  but  it  does  not 
pursue  criminals,  hunt  out  wrongs,  or  examine  into  evidence  of  its 
own  accord.  A  judicial  functionary  who  should  open  proceedings, 
and  usurp  the  censorship  of  the  laws,  would  in  some  measure  do 
violence  to  the  passive  nature  of  his  authority. 
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The  Americahs  have  retained  these  three  distinguishing  charac* 
teristics  of  the  judicial  power  ;  an  American  judge  can  only  pro»* 
nounce  a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
with  special  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  until  the  cause  has  been  duly 
brought  before  the  court  His  position  is  therefore  perfectly  similar 
to  that  of  the  magistrate  of  other  nations  ;  and  he  is  nevertheless 
invested  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his  au- 
thority and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
judges,  it  may  be  asked  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
not  possess.  The  cause  oif  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  judges  to 
found  their  decisions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws.  . 
In  other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  such  I 
laws  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  am  aware  that  a  similar  right  has  been  claimed  —  but  claimed 
in  vain  —  by  courts  of  justice  in  other  countries  ;  but  in  America 
it  is  recognised  by  all  the  authorities  ;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  much  | 
as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.     This  fact  can  only  be  ex-  / 
plained  by  the  principles  of  the  American  constitution.     In  France  ^ 
die  constitution  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)  immutable  ;  and  ! 
the  received  theory  is  that  no  power  has  the  right  of  changing  any 
part  of  it.     In  England,  the  parliament  has  an  acknowledged  right 
to  modify  the  constitution  ;  as,  therefore,  the  constitution  may  un- 
dergo perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  reality  exist  ;  the  parlia- 
ment is  at  once  a  legislative  and  a  constitutent  assembly.     The 
poUtical  theories  of  America  are  more  simple  and  more  rational. 
An  American  constitution  is  not  supposed  to  be  immutable  as  in    i 
France  ;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  modificalion  by  the  ordinary  powers    ) 
of  society  as  in  England.     It  constitutes  a  detached  whole,  which, 
as  it  represents  the  determination  of  the  whole  people,  is  no  less 
binding  on  the  legislator  than  on  the  private  citizen,  but  which 
may  be  altered  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  predetermined  cases, 
according  to  established  rules.     In  America  the  constitution  may, 
therefore,  vary,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  is  the  origin  of  all  author- 
ity, and  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  predominating  force.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  these  differences  must  act 
upon  the  position  and  the  rights  of  the  judicial  bodies  in  the  three 

*  8€e  A|»peiidiz  L. 
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countries  I  have  cited.  If  in  France  the  tribunals  were  authorised 
to  disobey  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  the  supreme  power  would  in  fact  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  since  they  alone  would  have  the  right  of  interpreting  a 
constitution,  the  clauses  of  which  can  be  modified  by  no  authority, 
riiey  would,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the  nation,  and  exercise 
as  absolute  a  sway  over  society  as  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial 
power  would  allow  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  French  judges 
are  incompetent  to  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  power 
of  changing  the  constitution  is  indirectly  given  to  the  legislative 
body,  since  no  legal  barrier  would  oppose  the  alterations  which  it 
might  prescribe.  But  it  is  better  to  grant  the  power  of  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  people  to  men  who  represent  (however  im- 
perfectly) the  will  of  the  people,  than  to  men  who  represent  no 
one  but  themselves. 

It  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  invest  the  English  judges 
with  the  right  of  resisting  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  body, 
since  the  parliament  which  makes  the  laws  also  makes  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  consequently  a  law  emanating  from  the  three  powers 
of  the  state,  can  in  no  case  be  unconstitutional.  But  neither  of 
tnese  remarks  is  applicable  to  America.* 

In  the  United  States  the  constitution  governs  the  legislator  as 
much  as  the  private  citizen  :  as  it  is  the  first  of  laws,  it  cannot  ^be  \ 
modified  by  a  law  ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  that  the  tribunals  should 
obey  the  constitution  in  preference  to  any  law.  This  condition  is 
essential  to  the  power  of  the  judicature  ;  for  to  select  that  legal 
obligation  by  which  he  is  most  strictly  bound,  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  magistrate. 

In  France  the  constitution  is  also  the  first  of  laws,  and  the  judges 
have  the  same  right  to  take  it  as  the  ground  of  their  decisions  ; 
but  were  they  to  exercise  this  right,  they  must  perforce  encroach  on 
rights  more  sacred  than  their  own,  namely,  on  those  of  society,  in 
whose  name  they  are  acting.  In  this  case  the  state  motive  clearly 
prevails  over  the  motives  of  an  individual.  In  America,  where 
the  nation  can  always  reduce  its  magistrates  to  obedience  by 
changing  its  constitution,  no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared 
Upon  this  point  therefore  the  political  and  the  logical  reason 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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igree,  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  judges  preserve  their  privi- 
leges. 

Whenever  a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  it  \ 
as  a  rale;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  thel 
American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  in-/ 
fluence.     Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis  ;  for  there 
are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private  interest  or  other, 
and  none  which  may  not  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by  ; 
the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.     But  from  \ 
the  time  that  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case,  i 
that  law  loses  a  portion  of  its  moral  sanction.     The  persons  to  ' 
whose  interest  it  is  prejudicial,  learn  that  means  exist  of  evading 
its  authority  ;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes 
powerless.     One  of  two  alternatives  must  then  be  resorted  to  :  the 
people  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  law. 

The  political  power  which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their  ( 
courts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense  ;  but  the  evils  of  this  power 
are  considerably  diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  im- 
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posed  of  attacking  the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  If 
the  judge  had  been  empowered  to  contest  the  laws  on  the  ground 
of  theoretical  generalities  ;  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  at- 
tack or  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  legislator,  he  would  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  sphere  ;  and  as  the  champion  or  the 
antagonist  of  a  party,  he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  nation  in  the  conflict.  But  when  a  judge  contests  a  law,  \ 
applied  to  some  particular  case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  im-  \ 
portance  of  his  attack  is  concealed  from  the  public  gaze  ;  his  de- 
cision bears  upon  the  interest  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is 
slighted,  it  is  only  collaterally.  Moreover,  although  it  be  censured, 
it  is  not  abolished  ;  its  moral  force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  co- 
gency is  by  no  means  suspended  ;  and  its  final  destruction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  judicial  functionaries. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  by  connecting  the  censorship  of 
the  laws  with  the  private  interests  of  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  intimately  uniting  the  prosecution  of  the  law  with  the  prose- 
cution of  an  individual,  the  legislation  is  protected  from  wanton 
assailants,  and  from  the  daily  aggressions  of  party  spirit    The  er- 
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rora  of  the  legislator  are  exposed  whenever  their  evil  ooDseqaenoes 
are  most  felt;  and  it  is  always  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  prosecution. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  courts  to 
be  at  once  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  public  order. 
If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator  openly  and  directly, 
he  would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  his  will  ; 
and  at  other  moments  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to  brave  it 
every  day.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  when  the 
power  from  which  they  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  when  it  is 
strong.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be  useful  to  respect  them, 
they  would  be  contested  ;  and  when  it  would  be  easy  to  convert 
them  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  they  would  be  respected. 
But  the  American  judge  is  brought  into  the  political  arena  inde- 
pendently of  his  own  will.  He  only  judges  the  law  because  he  is 
obliged  to  judge  a  case.  The  political  question  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  he 
cannot  refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  duties  of  his  post 
He  performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fulfilling  the  strict  duties 
which  belong  to  his  profession  as  a  magistrate.  It  is  true  that 
upon  this  system  the  judicial  censorship  which  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  justice  over  the  legislation  cannot  extend  to  all  laws  in- 
discriminately, inasmuch  as  some  of  them  can  never  give  rise  to  that 
precise  species  of  contestation  which  is  termed  a  lawsuit;  and 
even  when  such  a  contestation  is  possible,  it  may  happen  that  no 
one  cares  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  Americans  have 
often  felt  this  disadvantage,  but  they  have  left  the  remedy  incom- 
plete, lest  they  should  give  it  efficacy  which  might  in  some  cases 
prove  dangerous.  Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the 
American  courts  of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  which  have 
ever  been  devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
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In  the  United  States  all  the  Citizens  hare  the  Right  of  iniicting  the  public  Func- 
tionaries before  the  ordinary  Tribunals^ — How  they  use  this  Right. — Art.  75  of  the 
An  VIII.^The  Americans  and  the  English  cannot  understand  the  Pnrport  of  this 
Clause. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  a  free  country  like  America  all  the 
citizens  should  have  the  right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  be- 
fore the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  that  all  the  judges  should  have  the 
power  of  punishing  public  offences.  The  right  granted  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  of  judging  the  agents  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  violated  the  laws,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  privilege.  Nor  do  the 
qprings  of  government  appear  to  me  to  be  weakened  in  the  United 
States  by  the  custom  which  renders  all  public  officers  responsible 
to  the  judges  of  the  land.  The  Americans  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  increased' by  this  means  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  rendered  those  who  are 
in  power  more  scrupulous  of  offending  public  opinion.  I  was 
struck  by  the  small  number  of  political  trials  which  occur  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  I  have  no  difficult)-  in  accounting  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  lawsuit,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  easy  to  attack  a  public 
man  in  a  journal,  but  the  motives  which  can  warrant  an  action  at 
law  must  be  serious.  A  solid  ground  of  complaint  must  therefore 
exist,  to  induce  an  individual  to  prosecute  a  public  officer,  and  pub- 
lic officers  are  careful  not  to  furnish  these  grounds  of  complaint, 
when  they  are  afraid  of  being  prosecuted. 

This  does  not  depend  upon  the  republican  form  of  the  American 
institutions,  for  the  same  facts  present  themselves  in  England.  These 
two  nations  do  not  regard  the  impeachment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  independence.  But 
they  hold  that  the  right  of  minor  prosecutions,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  community,  is  a  better  pledge  of  freedom 
than  those  great  judicial  actions  which  are  rarely  employed  until 
it  is  too  late. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  overtake  offijnd- 
ers,  the  judges  infficted  the  most  dreadful  tortures  on  the  few  who 
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were  arrested,  which  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of  crimes. 
It  has  since  bet*n  discovered  that  when  justice  is  more  certain  and 
mor(^  mild,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  efficacious.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  hold  that  tyranny  and  oppression  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  crime,  by  lessening  the  penalty  and  facilitating  con- 
viction. 

Ill  the  year  VIII.  of  the  French  republic,  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  in  which  the  following  clause  was  introduced  :  ^  Art.  76. 
All  the  agents  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
only  be  prosecuted  for  offences  relating  to  their  several  functions 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the;  conseil  d'etat  ;  in  which  case  the 
prosecution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals."  This  clause 
survived  the  "  Constitution  de  Pan  VIII.,"  and  it  is  still  maintaii^ 
ed  in  s[)ite  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  nation.  I  have  always 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  English- 
men or  Americans.  They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude  that  the 
conseil  d'etat  in  France  was  a  great  tribunal,  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  some- 
what tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.  But  when  I 
told  them  that  the  conseil  d'etat  was  not  a  judicial  body,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  administrative  council  compo- 
sed of  men  dependant  on  the  crown — so  that  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an 
injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of  his  senrantBy 
called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
ished—  when  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citizen  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  solicit  from 
the  sovereign  permission  to  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so 
flagrant  an  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  or 
of  ignorance.  It  frequently  happened  before  the  revolution  that  a 
parliament  issued  a  warrant  against  a  public  officer  who  had  com- 
mitted an  offence  ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  annulled 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Despotism  then  displayed  itself 
openly,  and  obedience  was  extorted  by  force.  We  have  then  ret- 
rogaded  from  the  point  which  our  forefathers  had  reached,  since 
we  allow  things  to  pass  under  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  which  violence  alone  could  impose  upon  them. 
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POLITICAL   JURISDICTION   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Definition  of  political  Jurisdiction. — ^What  is  understood  by  political  Jurisdiction  m 
France,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States. — In  America  the  political  Judge  can 
only  pass  Sentence  on  public  Officers. — He  more  frequently  passes  a  Sentence  of 
Removal  from  Office  than  a  Penalty. — Political  Jurisdiction,  as  it  Exists  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  is,  notwithstanding  its  Mildness,  and  perhaps  in  Consequence  of  that 
Mildness,  a  most  powerful  Instrument  in  the  Hands  of  the  Majority. 

I  UNDERSTAND,  by  political  jurisdiction,  that  temporary  right  of 
pronouncing  a  legal  decision  with  which  a  political  body  may  be 
inTcsted. 

In  absolute  governments  no  utility  can  accrue  from  the  intro- 
duction of  extraordinary  forms  of  procedure  ;  the  prince,  in  whose 
name  an  offender  is  prosecuted,  is  as  much  the  sovereign  of  the 
courts  of  justice  as  of  everything  else,  and  the  idea  which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  power  is  of  itself  a  jsufficient  security.  The  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear  is,  that  the  external  formalities  of  justice  may  ^ 
be  neglected,  and  that  his  authority  may  be  dishonoured,  from  a 
wish  to  render  it  more  absolute.  But  in  most  free  countries,  in 
which  the  majority  can  never  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the 
tribunals  as  an  absolute  monarch,  the  judicial  power  has  occasionally 
been  vested  for  a  time  in  the  representatives  of  society.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  a  temporary  confusion  between  the 
functions  of  the  different  authorities,  than  to  violate  the  necessary 
principle  of  the  unity  of  government. 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  established  this 
political  jurisdiction  in  their  laws  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the 
different  use  which  these  three  great  nations  have  made  of  the' 
principle.  In  England  and  in  France  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
chambre  des  pairs  constitute  the  highest  criminal  court  of  their  re- 
spective nations  ;  and  although  they  do  not  habitually  try  all  polit* 
ical  offences,  they  are  competent  to  try  them  alL  Another  political 
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body  enjoys  the  right  of  impeachment  before  the  house  of  lordi: 
the  only  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  countries  in  thii 
respect  is,  that  in  England  the  commons  may  impeach  whomsoerer 
they  please  before  the  lords,  while  in  France  the  deputies 
can  only  employ  this  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  ministers 
of  the  crown. 

In  both  countries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  the  ex- 
isting penal  laws  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  authorized  to  impeach,  and  another  to  judge  :  the 
house  of  representatives  arraigns  the  offender,  and  the  senate 
awards  his  sentence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  those 
persons  must  belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  peers  of 
France,  while  the  nght  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  deputies.  But  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  polit* 
ical  tribunals  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
penal  code,  while  in  America,  when  they  have  deprived  the  offender 
of  his  official  rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  waj 
political  office  for  the  future,  their  jurisdiction  terminates  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  begins.» 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  the  house  of  représenta* 
tives  impeaches  him,  and  the  senate  degrades  him  ;  he  must  then 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  alone  can  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  or 
his  life.  This  accurately  illustrates  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
The  political  jurisdiction  which  is  established  by  the  laws  of 
Europe  is  intended  to  try  great  offenders,  whatever  may  be  their 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  powers  in  the  state  ;  and  to  this  end  all 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  temporarily  extended  to 
a  great  political  assembly  The  legislator  is  then  transformed  into 
a  ma^trate  :  he  is  called  upon  to  admit,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
punish  the  offence  ;  and  as  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  judge^ 
the  law  restricts  him  to  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  that  high 
office,  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  When  a  public  func- 
tionary is  impeached  before  an  English  or  a  French  political  tribo-^ 
nal,  and  is  found  guilty,  the  sentence  deprives  him  ipso /ado  of  his 
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fimctioQS^  and  it  may  pronounce  him  to  be  incapable  of  resuming 
them  or  any  others  for  the  future.  But  in  this  case  the  political 
interdict  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  sentence  it- 
self. In  Europe  the  sentence  of  a  political  tribunal  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  than  as  an  administrative 
measure.  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place;  and  although 
the  decision  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  form,  since  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  formalities  of  a  court 
of  justice  ;  although  it  is  judicial  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  founded,  since  the  senate  is  in  general  obliged  to  take 
an  offence  at  common  law  as  the  basis  of  its  sentence  ;  never- 
theless the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  administrative. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  functionaries,  since  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  be  in  the  possession  of  no 
functions  at  all  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  favour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  the  strength  of 
many  a  leader  is  increased  by  his  exercising  no  legal  power.  If  it 
liad  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  ^ve  society 
the  means  of  repressing  state  offences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  resources  of  the 
penal  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of- 
fenders ;  since  men  who  aim  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws 
are  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

The  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acquiring  it 
again.  This  is  evidently  an  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  have  created  a  mixed  system  :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  functionary  with  the  securities  of  a 
political  trial  ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnations 
of  their  severest  penalties.  Every  link  of  the  system  may  easily  be 
traced  from  this  point;  we  at  once  perceive  why  the  American 
constitutions  subject  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate,  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  nevertheless  more 
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body  enjoys  the  right  of  impeachment  before  the  house  of  lonb: 
the  only  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  countries  in  thii 
respect  is,  that  in  England  the  commons  may  impeach  whomsoerer 
they  please  before  the  lords,  while  in  France  the  deputiei 
can  only  employ  this  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  ministen 
of  the  crown. 

In  both  countries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  the  ex- 
isting penal  laws  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  authorized  to  impeach,  and  another  to  judge  :  tbe 
house  of  representatives  arraigns  the  offender,  and  the  senate 
awards  his  sentence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  those 
persons  must  belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  peers  of 
France,  while  the  np!;ht  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  deputies.  But  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  polit- 
ical tribunals  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
penal  code,  while  in  America,  when  they  have  deprived  the  offender 
of  his  official  rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  any 
political  office  for  the  future,  their  jurisdiction  terminates  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  begins.» 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives impeaches  him,  and  the  senate  degrades  him  ;  he  must  then 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  alone  can  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  or 
his  life.  This  accurately  illustrates  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
The  political  jurisdiction  which  is  established  by  the  laws  of 
Europe  is  intended  to  try  great  offenders,  whatever  may  be  thdr 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  powers  in  the  state  ;  and  to  this  end  all 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  temporarily  extended  to 
a  great  political  assembly  The  legislator  is  then  transformed  into 
a  magistrate  :  he  is  called  upon  to  admit,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
punish  the  offence  ;  and  as  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  judge^ 
the  law  restricts  him  to  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  that  high 
office,  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  When  a  public  func- 
tionary is  impeached  before  an  English  or  a  French  political  tribu- 
nal, and  is  found  guilty,  the  sentence  deprives  him  ipso /ado  of  his 
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fdnctioQSy  and  it  may  pronounce  him  to  be  incapable  of  resuming 
them  or  any  others  for  the  future.  But  in  this  case  the  political 
interdict  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  sentence  it- 
self. In  Europe  the  sentence  of  a  political  tribunal  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  than  as  an  administrative 
measure.  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place;  and  although 
the  dedsion  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  form,  since  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  formalities  of  a  court 
of  justice  ;  although  it  is  judicial  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  founded,  since  the  senate  is  in  general  obliged  to  take 
an  offence  at  common  law  as  the  basis  of  its  sentence  ;  never- 
theless the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  adminisirative. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  functionaries,  since  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  be  in  the  possession  of  no 
functions  at  all  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  favour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  the  strength  of 
many  a  leader  is  increased  by  his  exercising  no  legal  power.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  give  society 
the  means  of  repressing  state  offences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  resources  of  the 
penal  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of- 
fenders ;  since  men  who  aim  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws 
are  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

The  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acquiring  it 
again.  This  is  evidently  an  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  have  created  a  mixed  system  :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  functionary  with  the  securities  of  a 
political  trial  ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnations 
of  their  severest  penalties.  Every  link  of  the  system  may  easily  be 
traced  from  this  point  ;  we  at  once  perceive  why  the  American 
constitutions  subject  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate,  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  nevertheless  more 
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formidable,  are  exempted  from  that  tribunal.  In  the  civil  service 
none  of  the  American  functionaries  c>an  be  said  to  be  removeable  ; 
the  places  which  some  of  them  occupy  are  inalienable,  and  the 
others  derive  their  rights  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  abrogated. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  try  them  all  in  order  to  deprive  them  ot 
their  authority.  But  military  officers  are  dependant  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  who  is  himself  a  civil  functionary  ;  and  the 
decision  which  condemns  him  is  a  blow  upon  them  all. 

If  we  now  compare  the  American  and  European  systems,  we 
shall  meet  with  ditl'erences  no  less  striking  in  the  different  effects 
which  each  of  them  pioduces  or  may  produce.  In  France  and  in ^ 
England  the  jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  is  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  resource,  which  is  only  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
rescue  society  from  unwonted  dangers.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
these  tri])unals,  as  they  are  constituted  in  Europe,  are  apt  to  violate 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and 
to  thieaten  incessantly  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The 
sauie  political  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  is  only  indirectly 
hostile  to  the  balance  of  power  ;  it  cannot  menace  the-  lives  of  the 
citizens,  aiul  it  does  not  hover,  as  in  Europe,  over  the  heads  of  the 
community,  since  those  only  who  have  beforehand  submitted  to  its 
autho:ity  upon  accepting  office  are  exposed  to  its  severity.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  less  formidable  and  less  efficacious;  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  the  more  violent  evils  of  society,  but  as  an  ordinary 
means  of  conducting  the  government.  In  this  respect  it  probably 
exeroist  s  more  real  iniluence  on  the  social  body  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
American  legislation  in  all  that  relates  to  political  jurisdiction.  It 
is  to  he  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  United  States  the 
tribunal  which  passes  sentence  is  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  the  body  which  impeaches 
the  offender,  and  that  this  uniformity  gives  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  parties.  If  political  judges  in 
the  United  States  cannot  inflict  such  heavy  penalties  as  those  of 
Europe,  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their  acquitting  a  prisoner  ;  and 
the  conviction,  if  it  is  less  formidable,  is  more  certain.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  political  tribunals  of  Europe  is  to  punish  the  of- 
fender ;  the  purpose  of  those  in  America  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
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authority.  A  political  condemnation  in  the  United  States  maj, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  preventive  measure  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  restricting  the  judges  to  the  exact  definitions  of  criminal 
law.  Nothing  can  be  more  alarming  than  the  excessive  latitude 
with  which  political  offences  are  described  in  the  laws  of  America. 
Article  IL,  section  iv.,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  runs 
thus  :  ''  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  firom  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  miS' 
demecmors.^^  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  even  less 
explicit.  ^'  Public  officers/'  says  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,* 
^'  shall  be  impeached  for  misconduct  or  mal-administration.''  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  declares  that  all  the  civil  officers  who  shall 
have  offended  against  the  state  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or 
other  high  crimes,  may  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  delegates  :  in 
some  constitutions  no  offences  are  specified,  in  order  to  subject  the 
public  iunctionarieato  an  unlimited  responsibility.!  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  is  precisely  their  mildness  which  renders  the 
American  laws  most  formidable  in  this  respect  We  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  removal  of  a  functionary  and  his  political  inter- 
diction are  consequences  of  the  penalty  he  is  to  undergo,  and  that 
in  America  they  constitute  the  penalty  itself.  The  result  is,  that  in 
Europe  political  tribunals  are  invested  with  rights  which  they  are 
afraid  to  use,  and  that  the  fear  of  punishing  too  much  hinders  them 
jfrom  punishing  at  all.  But  in  America  no  one  hesitates  to  inflict  à 
penalty  from  which  humanity  does  not  recoil.  To  condemn  a  po- 
litical opponent  to  death,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  is 
to  commit  what  all  the  world  would  execrate  as  a  horrible  assas- 
sination ;  but  to  declare  that  opponent  unworthy  to  exercise  that 
authority,  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  uninjured  in  life 
and  liberty,  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
this  sentence,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,  is  not  the  less  fatally 
severe  to  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  Great 
criminals  may  imdoubtedly  brave  its  intangible  rigor,  but  ordinary 
offenders  will  dread  it  as  a  condemnation  which  destroys  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  casts  a  blight  upon  their  honour,  and  condemns 


*  Chapter  I.,  sect,  ii.,  §  S. 

t  See  the  consittutions  of  lUinoiB,  Maine,  Connecticat,  and  Georgia. 
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tfaem  to  a  shamciul  inactivity  worse  than  death.  The  influence  * 
exercised  in  the  United  States  upon  the  progress  of  society  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  may  not  appear  to  be  fonnidableybot 
it  is  only  the  more  immense.  It  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  gor- 
emed,  but  it  renders  the  majority  more  absolute  over  thiise  who 
govern  ;  it  does  not  confer  an  unbounded  authority  on  the  legisla- 
tor which  can  only  be  exerted  at  some  momentous  crisis,  but  it  es- 
tablishes a  temperate  and  regular  influence,  which  is  at  all  times 
available.  If  the  power  is  decreased,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
more  conveniently  employed,  and  more  easily  abused.  By  pre- 
venting political  tribunals  from  inflicting  judicial  punishments,  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  eluded  the  worst  consequences  of  legisla- 
tive tyranny,  rather  than  tyranny  itself;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
political  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  constituted  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  rude  grasp 
of  a  popular  majority.  When  the  American  republics  begin  to 
degenerate,  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
by  remarking  whether  the  number  of  political  impeachments  aug- 
ments.* 

*  ^ee  Appendix  N. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE   FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION. 


I  HAVE  hitherto  considered  each  state  as  a  separate  whole,  and 
I  have  explained  the  different  springs  which  the  people  sets  in 
motion,  and  the  different  means  of  action  which  it  employs.  But 
all  the  states  which  I  have  considered  as  independent  are  forced  to 
submit,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  examine  the  partial  sovereignty 
which  has  been  conceded  to  the  Union,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  federal  constitution.* 


fflSTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTOUTION. 

Origin  of  the  first  Union. — Its  Weakness. — Congress  appeals  to  the  constituent  Au- 
thority.— Interval  of  two  Years  between  the  Appeal  and  the  Promulgation  of  the 
new  Constitution. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  simultaneously  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  the  same  religion,  the  same  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  almost  the  same  laws  ;  they  were  struggling 
against  a  common  enemy;  and  these  reasons  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  unite  them  one  to  another,  and  to  consolidate  them  into  one  na- 
tion. But  as  each  of  them  had  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  and  a 
government  within  its  own  control,  the  peculiar  interests  and  cus- 
tomis  which  resulted  from  this  system,  wei>e  opposed  to  a  compact 
and  intimate  union,  wlûch  would  have  absorbed  the  individual 

*  See  the  eoostitntion  of  the  United  States. 
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importance  of  each  in  the  general  importance  of  alL  Hence 
two  opposite  tendencies,  the  one  prompting  the  Anglo-Americans 
to  u»ite,  the  other  to  divide  their  strength.  As  long  as  the  war 
with  the  mother-country  lasted,  the  principle  of  union  was  kept 
alive  by  necessity  ;  and  although  the  laws  which  constituted  h 
were  defective,  the  common  tie  subsisted  in  spite  of  their  imperfec* 
tions.*  But  no  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  the  faults  of  the 
legislation  becaijne  manifest,  and  the  state  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
dissolved.  Each  colony  became  an  independent  republic,  and  as- 
sumed an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  federal  government,  condemn- 
ed to  impotence  by  its  constitution,  and  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  saw  the  outrages  offered  to  its  flag 
by  the  grtat  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  was  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground  against  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. It  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  officially 
proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  constituent  authorit)'  of  the  nation .f 

If  America  ever  approached  (for  however  brief  a  time)  that  lofty 
pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  the  proud  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  is' 
wont  to  point,  it  was  at  the  solemn  moment  at  which  the  power  of 
the  nation  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  land.  All  ages 
have  furnished  the  spectacle  of  a  people  struggling  with  energy  to 
win  its  independence;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  enemies  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
backed  by  a  powerful  ally,  the  success  of  the  United  States  may 
be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  geographical  position,  than  to  the 
valor  of  their  armies,  or  the  patriotism  of  their  citizens.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  American  war  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  or  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  those  of 
the  French,  who,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, without  credit  and  without  allies,  were  still  capable  of  op- 
posing a  twentieth  part  of  their  population  to  their  foes,  and  of 

*  See  the  articles  of  the  flr^t  confederation  formed  in  1778.  This  constitution  wiis 
not  adopted  by  aU  the  states  until  1781.  See  also  the  analysis  gxyen  of  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  Federalist,  from  No.  15  to  No.  22,  inclusive,  and  Story's  ''  Comnientarj  oo 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  85-115. 

t  Congress  made  this  declaratiou  oâ  the  2l8t  of  Febmary,  1787. 
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bearing  the  torch  of  revolution  beyond  their  frontiers  while  they 
stifled  its  devoaring  flame  within  the  bosom  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a 
calm  and  scrut'mizing  eye  upon  itself  when  apprized  by  the  legis- 
lature that  the  wheels  of  government  had  stopped  ;  to  see  it  care- 
fully examine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  patiently  wait  for  two 
whole  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily 
adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  man- 
kind. At  the  time  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitution 
was  discovered,  America  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  that 
calm  which  had  succeeded  the  effervescence  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  those  great  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  assembly  which  accepted  the  task  of  composing  the  second 
constitution  was  small  ;*  but  George  Washington  was  its  president, 
and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  New  World.  This  national  commission, 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  the  body  of  general  laws  which  still  rules  the  Union.  All 
the  states  adopted  it  successively.f  The  new  federal  government 
commenced  its  functions  in  1789,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
The  revolution  of  America  terminated  when  that  of  France  began 


SUfifMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITtJTION. 

Dirision  of  Authority  between  the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  States. — The  GoTern- 
ment  of  the  States  is  the  Rule  :  the  Federal  Government  the  Exception. 

The  first  question  which  awaited  the  Americans  was  intricate, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution  ;  the  object  was  so  to  divide  the 
authority  of  the  different  states  which  composed  the  Union,  that 
each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned 
its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation,  represented  by  the 

*  It  consisted  of  fifty-fiTe  members:  Washington,  Madisoui  Hamilton,  and  the  two 
Morrises,  were  among  the  number. 

t  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislattre  bodies,  but  représentatives  were  elected  by 
tho  people  for  this  sole  purpose  ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  discussed  at  length 
in  each  of  these  assembliee. 
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Union,  should  continue  to  form  a  compact  body,  and  to  proyide  foe 
the  exigencies  of  the  people.  It  was  as  impossible  to  determine 
beforehand,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  share  of  authority 
which  each  of  the  tv/o  governments  was  to  enjoy,  as  to  foresee  all 
the  incidents  in  the  existence  of  a  nation. 

The  obligations  and  the  claims  of  the  federal  government  were 
simple  and  easily  definable,  because  the  Union  had  been  formed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
people  ;  but  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  states  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  complicated  and  various,  because  those  governments 
penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  social  life.  The  attributes  of  the 
federal  government  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  all 
that  was  not  included  among  them  was  declared  to  constitute  9 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus 
the  government  of  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  the 
confederation  became  the  exception.* 

But  as  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to 
the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves, 
a  high  federal  court  was  created,!  which  was  destined,  among 
other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  governments.! 

•  Seo  the  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  ;  Federalist,  No.  32.  Story,  p.  711. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  364. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  certain  matters 
IS  not  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  the  states  may  take  up  the  aflfair, 
until  it  is  brought  before  the  national  assembly.  For  instance,  congress  has  the  right 
of  making  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy,  which,  however,  it  neglects  to  do.  Each 
stale  is  then  at  liberty  to  make  a  law  for  itself  This  point,  however,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  discussion  in  the  law-courts,  and  may  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to 
jurisprudence. 

t  The  action  of  this  court  is  indirect,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

t  It  is  thus  that  the  Federalist,  No.  45,  explains  the  division  of  supremacy  between 
the  union  and  the  states  :  ''  \  he  powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  ^tatc  govemmenti 
are  numerous  and  mdefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external 
objects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary'  course  of  affairSi 
concern  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state." 

I  «hall  often  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Federalist  in  this  work.  When  the  bill 
which  has  since  become  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions  were  still  pending,  three  men,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have  since  enjoyed,  John  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  on  association  with  the  intention  of  explaining  to  the 
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PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Power  of  declaring  War,  making  Peace,  and  levying  general  Taxes  Yested  m  tho 
Federal  Govemment. — ^What  Part  of  the  internal  Policy  of  the  Country  it  may 
direct. — ^The  Government  of  the  Union  in  some  respects  more  central  than  tht 
King's  Govemment  in  the  old  French  Monarchy. 


The  external  relations  of  a  people  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
private  individuals,  and  they  cannot  be  advantageously  maintained 
without  the  agency  of  the  single  head  of  a  government  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  making  peace  and  war,  of  concluding  treaties  of 
commerce,  of  raising  armies,  and  equipping  fleets,  was  therefore 
granted  to  the  Union.*  The  necessity  of  a  national  government 
was  less  imperiously  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
society  ;  but  there  are  certain  general  interests  which  can  only  be 
attended  to  with  advantage  by  a  general  authority.  The  Union 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  monetary  system, 
of  directing  the  post-office,  and  of  opening  the  great  roads  which 
were  to  establish  commimication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.!  The  independence  of  the  government  of  each  state  was 
formally  recognised  in  its  sphere  ;  nevertheless  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states]; 
in  a  few  predetermined  cases,  in  which  an  indiscreet  abuse  of  their 
independence  might  compiomise  the  security  of  the  Union  at 
large.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  modifying  and  changing  their 
legislation  at  pleasure  was  preserved  in  all  the  republics,  they  were 
forbidden  to  enact  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  to  create  a  class  of  nobles 
in  their  community.^    Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  federal 


nation  the  advantages  of  the  measure  which  was  proposed.  With  this  view  they  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  now  form  a  complete  trea- 
tise. They  entitled  their  journal,  "  The  Federalist,"  a  name  which  has  been  retained 
in  the  work.  The  Federalist  is  an  excellent  book,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the 
statesmen  of  aU  countries,  although  it  especially  concerns  America. 

*  See  constitution,  sect.  8.  Federalist,  Nos.  41  and  42.  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  207.    Story,  pp.  358-382  ;  40&-426. 

t  Several  other  privileges  of  the  same  kind  exist,  such  as  that  which  empowers  the 
Onion  to  legislate  on  bankruptcy,  to  grant  patents,  and  other  matters  in  which  its 
intervention  is  clearly  necessary. 

X  Even  in  these  cases  its  interference  is  indirect.    The  union  interferes  by  means  of 
the  tribunals,  as  will  be  hereaûer  shown. 
$  Federal  Constitution,  sect.  10,  art.  1. 


government  should  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  it  was  en- 
dowed with  an  unlimited  power  of  levying  taxes.* 

In  examining  the  balance  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal 
constitution  ;  in  remarking  on  the  one  hand  the  portion  of  soverw 
eignty  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  several  states,  and  on  the 
other  the  share  of  power  which  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  federal  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  notions  on  the  nature  of  the  centralization  of  government. 
The  United  States  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation  ; 
nevertheless  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was 
in  several  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  when  the  American  con- 
stitution was  formed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  following  ex- 
amples : — 

Thirteen  supreme  courts  of  justice  existed  in  France,  which, 
generally  speaking,  had  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  without 
appeal  ;  and  those  provinces,  styled  pays  (Petats,  were  authorized 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
sovereign  who  represented  the  nation. 

In  the  Union  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  interpret,  as  there  is 
one  legislature  to  make  the  laws  ;  and  an  impost  voted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  is  binding  upon  all  the  citizens. 

In  these  two  essential  points,  therefore,  the  Union  exercises  more 
central  authority  than  the  French  monarchy  possessed,  althou^ 
the  Union  is  only  an  assemblage  of  confederate  republics. 

In  Spain  certain  provinces  had  the  right  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  customhouse  duties  peculiar  to  themselves,  although  that 
privilege  belongs,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
In  America  the  congress  alone  has  the  right  of  regulating  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the  con- 
federation is  therefore  more  centralized  in  this  respect  than  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
France  or  in  Spain  was  always  able  to  obtain  by  force  whatever 
the  constitution  of  the  country  denied,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
was  consequently  the  same  ;  but  I  am  here  discussing  the  theory  of 
the  constitution. 


*  Constitution,  sect.  8,  9;  and  10.    Federalisti  Nos.  30-36  inclusive,  and  41-44i 
Kent's  Commentariesi  vol.  i.  pp.  207  and  381.    Siory,  pp.  329  and  614. 
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FEDERAL   POWERS. 

After  having  settled  the  limits  within  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  to  act,  the  next  point  was  to  determine  the  powers  which 
it  was  to  exert 


LEGISLATIVE   POWERS 

Diyision  of  the  legislative  Body  into  two  Branches. — Difference  in  the  Manner  of 
forming  the  two  Housel. — The  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  States  predom- 
inates in  the  Formation  of  the  Senate. — The  Principle  of  the  Sorereignty  of  the 
Nation  in  the  Composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — Singular  Effects  of 
the  Fact  that  a  Constitution  can  only  be  Logical  in  the  early  Stages  of  <%  Nation. 

The  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  several  states  was  followed,  in  many  points,  in  the 
organization  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.  The  federal  legislature 
of  the  Union  was  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represent- 
atives. A  spirit  of  conciliation  prescribed  the  observance  of  dis- 
tinct principles  in  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  assemblies. 
I  have  already  shown  that  two  contrary  interests  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution.  These 
two  interests  had  given  rise  to  two  opinions.  It  was  the  wish  of 
one  party  to  convert  the  Union  into  a  league  of  independent  states, 
or  a  sort  of  congress,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
peoples  would  meet  to  discuss  certain  points  of  their  common  in- 
terests. The  other  party  desired  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  colonies  into  one  sole  nation,  9afi  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, which  should  act  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  as 
far  as  the  limited  sphere  of  its  authority  would  permit.  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  these  two  theories  were  exceedingly  different. 

The  question  was,  whether  a  league  was  to  be  established  in- 
stead of  a  national  government  ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  states, 
instead  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  was  to  give 
the  law  :  for  every  state,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  then  re- 
tained the  character  of  an  independent  power,  and  entered  the 
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Union  upon  a  footlnjï  ^f  perfect  equality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inliiiliilantsof  the  Tniti'd  States  wt^re  to  be  considérée!  as  belonging 
to  one  anti  the  same  nation,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Union  sho\ilil  prescribe  the  law.  Of  course  the  les- 
ser states  ('(Uilil  not  subscribe  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
without,  in  fact,  abdicatinir  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  sover- 
eiirnty  of  the  cnnfeileration  ;  since  they  would  have  passed  from 
the  condition  of  a  co-t-qual  and  co-legislative  authority,  to  that  of 
an  insii^nifitant  fraction  of  a  threat  people.  The  former  system 
would  have  invested  them  v.ith  an  excessive  authority,  the  latter 
would  have  annulled  their  influence  altogether.  Under  these  cir^ 
cunistances,  the?  result  was,  that  the  strict  rules  of  logic  were  eva- 
ded, as  is  usually  the  ca>e  when  interests  are  opposed  to  arguments. 
A  middle  course  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislators,  which  brought 
together  by  ff»rce  two  systems  theoretically  irreconcilable. 

The  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevailed  in  the 
forination  of  the  senate,  »îul  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
prédominât wl  in  the  composition  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  was  decided  that  each  state  should  send  two  senators  to  congress, 
and  a  number  of  representatives  proportioned  to  its  population.* 
It  results  from  this  arrangement  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  at 
the  present  day  forty  representatives,  and  only  two  senators  ;  the 
state  of  Delaware  has  two  senators,  and  only  one  representative; 
the  state  of  Delaware  is  therefore  equal  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  senate,  while  the  latter  has  forty  times  the  influence  of  the 
former  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Thus,  if  the  minority  of  the 
nation  preponderates  in  the  senate,  it  may  paralyze  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  represented  in  the  other  house,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  government. 

The  facts  show  how  rare  and  how  dilTicult  it  is  rationally  and 
logically  to  combine  all  /he  several  parts  of  legislation.     In  the 

•  Every  ion  years  ron-jross  fixps  anew  the  nuinbcr  of  representatives  which  each 
Mate  is  to  furnish.  Th'*  total  number  was  69  in  I7^ï),  and  240  in  IS33.  (See  Ameri- 
:an  Almanae,  1.^34;  p.  iPt.) 

The  con«itit«tion  i!riiiJe(l  that  there  shouM  not  be  more  than  on*»  p'presentativc  for 
■  er}-  30,tHX)  per^ins  ;  but  no  minimum  was  lixoil  upon.  The  con£r^•^s  lias  not  thought 
fit  to  aui;ment  the  n>imb»T  of  r?presentative=;  in  ]»r»'jiorimn  to  thi*  increase  of  popula* 
tion.  The  first  act  which  was  parsed  on  the  subjeri  (14th  of  April  17P'2:  see  Laws 
of  the  Tnited  Slates,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  ]».  S^*))  decide*  I  that  there  hhonld  be  onerepre 
Mutative  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  last  act,  which  was  passed  in  1S2C,  fixes 
the  proportion  at  one  for  4>»,000.  The  population  rc]>rebented  is  composed  of  all  thA 
ireeroen  and  of  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 
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course  of  time  different  interests  arise,  and  different  principles  are 
sanctioned  by  the  same  people  ;  and  when  a  general  constitution  is 
to  be  established,  these  interests  and  principles  are  so  many  natural 
obstacles  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  political  system,  with 
all  its  consequences.  The  early  stages  of  national  existence  are 
the  only  periods  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  complete 
logic  of  legislation  ;  and  when  we  perceive  a  nation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  advantage,  before  we  hasten  to  conclude  that  it  is  wise, 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  young.  WTien  the  federal 
constitution  was  formed,  the  interest  of  independence  for  the  sep- 
arate states,  and  the  interest  of  union  for  the  whole  people,  were 
the  only  two  conflicting  interests  which  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Americans  ;  and  a  compromise  was  necessarily  made  between 
them. 

It  is,  however,  just  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  not  hitherto  produced  those  evils  which  might  have  been 
feared.  All  the  states  are  young  and  contiguous  ;  their  customs, 
their  ideas,  and  their  wants,  are  not  dissimilar  ;  and  the  differences 
which  result  from  their  size  or  inferiority  do  not  suffice  to  set  theu* 
interests  at  variance.  The  small  states  have  consequently  never 
been  induced  to  league  themselves  together  in  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  larger  ones  ;  and  indeed  there  is  so  irresistible 
an  authority  in  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people, 
that  the  senate  could  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  American  legislators  to  reduce  to  a  sine;le  nation 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  making  laws.  The  object  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
states,  but  to  restrain  it.  By  acknowledging  the  real  authority  Oi 
these  secondary  communities  (and  it  was  impossible  to  deprive 
them  of  it),  they  disavowed  beforehand  the  habitual  use  of  con- 
straint in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  introduction  of  the  influence  of  the  states  into  the  mech- 
anism of  the  federal  government  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at  ;  since  it  only  attested  the  existence  of  an  acknowledged  power, 
which  was  to  be  humoured,  and  not  forcibly  checked. 
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à   FARTHER    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN     THE   SENATE    AND  THE   HOUSE   OV 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  Senatp  named  by  the  provincial  Legislature— the  RepresentatÎTcs,  by  the  People 
— Double  Election  of  the  Former — Single  Election  of  the  Latter. — Term  of  the  dif 
ferent  Offices. — Peculiar  Functions  of  each  House. 

The  senate  not  only  differs  from  the  other  house  in  the  principle 
which  it  represents,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  its  election,  in  the 
term  for  which  it  is  chosen,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  functions.  The 
house  of  représentatives  is  named  by  the  people,  the  senate  by  the 
legislators  of  each  state  ;  the  former  is  directly  elected;  the  latter 
is  elected  by  an  elected  body;  the  term  for  which  the  representa- 
tives are  chosen  is  only  two  years,  that  of  the  senators  is  six.  The 
functions  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  purely  legislative,  and 
the  only  share  it  tîikcs  in  the  judicial  power  is  in  the  impeachment  of 
public  officers.  The  senate  co-operates  in  the  work  of  legislation, 
and  tries  those  political  offences  which  the  house  of  representatives 
submits  to  its  decision.  Tt  also  acts  as  the  great  executive  council 
of  the  nation  ;  the  treaties  which  are  concluded  by  the  president 
mu.st  \)c  ratified  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  appointments  he  may 
make  must  be  definitively  approved  by  the  same  body.* 


THE   EXECUTIVE   POWER.f 

DeiHîinlance  of  the  President. — He  is  Elective  and  Responsible.— He  is  Free  to  act  ill 
his  own  Sphere  under  the  Inspection,  but  not  under  the  Direction,  of  the  Senate.! — 
Hiîj  Salnry  fixed  at  his  Entry  into  Office. — Suspensive  Veto. 

The  American  leiji.slators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempt- 
mff  to  create  an  executive  pow^er  dependant  on  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  nevertheless   sufficiently  strong  to   act  without 


•  See  th«;  FoderaliHtjNos.  52-66,  inclusive.  Story,  pp.  199-314.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  sections  2  and  3. 

t  Sec  the  Fedemli>t,  Nos.  67-T7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  2.  Stoiy, 
pp.  11.5  ;  515-7S0.    Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  2.05. 
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stiraint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  mdispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  republican  form  of  government  that  the  represent- 
ative of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
nation. 

The  president  is  an  elective  magistrate.  His  honour,  his  proper- 
ly, his  liberty,  and  his  life,  are  the  securities  which  the  people  has 
for  the  temperate  use  of  his  power.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority he  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  independent  ;  the  senate 
takes  cognizance  of  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  public  appointments,  so  that  he  can  neither  be  bribed, 
nor  can  he  employ  the  means  of  corruption.  The  legislators  of  the 
Union  acknowledged  that  the  executive  power  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  fulfil  its  task  with  dignity  and  utility,  unless  it  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  and  of  strength  than  had  been  granted  to 
it  in  the  separate  states. 

The  president  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re-elected  ; 
80  that  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him 
with  hopeful  undertakings  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  president  was  made  the  sole 
representative  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union  ;  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  render  his  decisions  subordinate  to  the  vote  of  a  coun- 
cil—  a  dangerous  measure,  which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  clog 
the  action  of  the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  The 
senate  has  the  right  of  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  president  ;  but 
it  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does  it  participate  in 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  executive  power  may  be  di- 
rect; and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  Americans  carefully  obvi- 
ated this  influence;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  indirect. 
Public  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  an  officer  of 
state  of  his  salary,  encroach  upon  his  independence  ;  and  as  they 
are  free  to  make  the  laws,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  gradu- 
ally appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  authority  which 
the  constitution  had  vested  in  his  hands.  This  dépendance  of  the 
executive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  republican  con- 
stitutions. The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possession  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propensity  less  irresistible. 
The  salary  of  the  president  is  fixed,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
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iilliiM.  lui  till-  whole  pcïriod  of  his  magistracy.  The  president  is 
iiiMiMivi'i  |iioviflfi)  with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to 
ii|i|ii»:r  Ihi*  pass! lit;  of  such  laws  as  might  destroy  the  portion  of  in- 
iti  1 11  tuUntv  wliir.h  the  constitution  awards  him.  The  struggle  be* 
iwit'ii  Mil*  )»iisid(iit  and  the  legislature  must  always tc  ar.  anequal 
mil'.  (ïiiii  1-  Ihf  tatter  is  certain  of  bearing  down  all  resistance  by 
l«i  loi'v  1*11111/  in  its  plans;  but  the  suspensive  veto  forces  it  at  least 
III  III  oiiMilir  the  matter,  and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in,  it  must 
Ihi-ii  Im'  liarkifl  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  house. 
1  III-  viio  IS,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  executive 
|ffiwii,  wltir.h,  witliout  this  security,  might  have  been  secretly  op- 
|iii^.nif|,  adopts  this  means  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stating  its 
mill  I  Vf  s.  Hut  if  the  legislature  is  certain  of  overpowering  all  re- 
Mhiaiirt*  by  jiei-severing  in  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  constitutions 
oi  ail  liai  ions,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point  exists 
ill  vliirh  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good  sense 
and  I  111*  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This  point  is  more  prominent 
and  more  discoverable  in  republics,  while  it  is  more  remote  and 
nil  Iff  carefully  concealed  in  monarchies,  but  it  always  exists  some- 
win!  i*.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  everything  can 
!)«•  [irovided  for  by  the  laws,  or  in  which  political  institutions  can 
ptn\<'  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  public  morality. 


nil  ri:in:N(:K  BETWEEN  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
Till-;  r.MTED  STATES  AND  THAT  OP  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  KINO  OF 
FKANCR. 

KiftMiinv*»  Pruver  m  the  United  Slates  as  Limited  and  as  Partial  as  the  Supremacy 
whi<  Il  It  R«']»rrs*«nts.— Exocutivc  Power  in  France  as  Universal  as  the  Supremacy  it 
R«).r«'^iMii>. —  Tin.'  Kincf  a  Branch  of  the  Legislature. — The  President  the  mere  Ex- 
enifnr  nf  tlir  Law. — Other  Diflerencos  resultintç  from  the  Duration  of  llie  two  Pow 
ers. — Th'»  PresnUnt  c^iecked  in  the  Exercise  of  ihe  executive  Authority. — The  King 
InrN'jH'ii'liMH  III  it%  Kxitciw; — Noiwithstandinç  these  T)i>crepances,  France  is  mora 
akin  to  a  H"pii}.lie  than  the  Union  to  a  Monarchy.— Comparison  of  the  Number  af 
public  '  flieers  depcndni:?  upon  the  executive  Power  in  the  two  Countries. 

Thk  executive  power  has  so  important  an  influence  on  the  desti» 
nies  of  nations  that  I  am  inclined  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  in  order  more  clearly  to  explain  the  part  it 
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mistsdns  in  America.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  irrel- 
evant to  compare  it  to  that  of  one  of  the  constitutional  kings  of 
Europe.  In  this  comparison  I  shall  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
external  signs  of  power,  which  are  more  apt  to  deceive  the  eye  of 
the  observer  than  to  guide  his  researches.  When  a  monarchy  is 
being  gradually  transformed  into  a  republic,  the  executive  power 
retains  the  titles,  the  honours,  the  etiquette,  and  even  the  funds  of 
royalty,  long  after  its  authority  has  disappeared.  The  English,  after 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  king,  and  expelled  another  from 
his  throne,  were  accustomed  to  accost  the  successors  of  those  princes 
upon  their  knees.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  republic  falls  imder 
the  sway  of  a  single  individual,  the  demeanour  of  the  sovereign  is 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  if  his  authority  was  not  yet  paramount. 
When  the  emperors  exercised  an  unlimited  control  over  the  for- 
tunes and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  it  was  customary  to  call 
them  Cesar  in  conversation,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supping 
without  formality  at  their  friends'  houses.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  look  below  the  surface. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  shared  between  the  Union 
and  the  states,  while  in  France  it  is  undivided  and  compact  :  hence 
arises  the  first  and  the  most  notable  difference  which  exists  between 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France.  In  the 
United  States  the  executive  power  is  as  limited  and  partial  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  in  whose  name  it  acts  ;  in  France  it  is 
as  universal  as  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Americans  have  a 
federal,  and  the  French  a  national  government. 

The  first  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  ;  the  second  in  importance  is  as  follows  : 
sovereignty  may  be  defined  to  be  the  right  of  making  laws  :  in 
France,  the  king  really  exercises  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
since  the  laws  have  no  weight  till  he  has  given  his  assent  to  them  ; 
he  is  moreover  the  executor  of  all  they  ordain.  The  president  ia 
also  the  executor  of  the  laws,  but  he  does  not  really  co-operate  in 
their  formation,  since  the  refusal  of  his  assent  does  not  annul  them 
He  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  sover- 
eign power.  But  not  only  does  the  king  of  France  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power,  he  also  contributes  to  the  nomination  of  the 
legislature,  which  exercises  the  other  portion.     He  has  the  privilege 
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of  appointing  the  members  of  one  chamber,  and  of  dissolving  the 
other  at  his  pleasure  ;  whereas  the  president  of  tlie  United  States 
has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot 
dissolve  any  part  of  it.  The  king  has  the  same  right  of  bringing 
forward  measures  as  the  chambers  ;  a  right  which  the  president 
does  not  possess.  The  king  is  represented  in  each  assembly  by  his 
ministers,  who  explain  his  intentions,  support  his  opinions,  and  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  government.  The  president  and  his  min- 
isters are  alike  excluded  from  con(j:ress  ;  so  that  his  influence  and 
his  opinions  can  only  penetrate  indirectly  into  that  great  body.  The 
king  of  France  is  therefore  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  legislature, 
which  can  no  more  act  without  him,  than  he  can  without  it.  The 
president  exercises  an  authority  inferior  to,  and  depending  upon,  that 
of  the  legislature. 

Even  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  properly  so  called, 
the  point  upon  which  his  position  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to 
that  of  the  king  of  France — the  president  labours  under  several 
causes  of  inferiority.  The  authority  of  the  king,  in  France,  has,  in 
in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  duration  over  that  of  the  presi- 
dent :  and  durability  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  ; 
nothing  is  either  loved  or  feared  but  what  is  likely  to  endure.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  is  a  magistrate  elected  for  four 
years.     The  king,  in  France,  is  an  hereditary  sovereign. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  subject  to  a  jealous  scrutiny.  He  may 
make,  but  he  cannot  conclude  a  treaty  ;  he  may  designate,  but  he 
cannot  appoint,  a  public  officer.*  The  king  of  France  is  absolute 
in  the  sphere  of  the  executive  j)Ower. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  his  actions; 
but  the  person  of  the  king  is  declared  inviolable  by  the  French 
charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  is  no  less  above 
the  head  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  This  power  is  less  definite, 
less  evident,  and  less  sanctioned  by  the  laws  in  France  than  in 

•  Thr  constiimion  ha^l  loft  it  doubt  fill  whether  tho  pr«'f;idfnt  was  obliired  to  con- 
cult  the  senate  in  the  removal  as  woll  »««  in  the  appointment  of  federal  officers.  The 
Federalist  (No.  77)  seemed  to  establish  the  allirniativc;  but  in  J7S9,  coneress  for- 
"Ttally  decided  that  as  the  j>n*sid»'nt  was  n'sprmsible  for  hiv  acti"n«i,  he  ouglitnot  to  be 
forced  to  employ  agents  who  had  f«  -'*'^iled  his  esteem.  See  Kent*8  CouimentarieS| 
ol.  i.,  p.  2S9. 
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f  America^  but  in  fact  it  exists.  In  America  it  acts  by  elections  and 
decrees  ;  in  France  it  proceeds  by  revolutions  :  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  constitutions  of  these  two  countries,  public  opin- 
ion is  the  predominant  authority  in  both  of  them.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  legislation — a  principle  essentially  republican — 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  although  its  consequences  may  be 
different,  and  its  results  more  or  less  extensive.  Whence  I  am  led 
to  conclude,  that  France  with  its  king  is  nearer  akin  to  a  republic, 
than  the  Union  with  its  president  is  to  a  monarchy. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  main 
points  of  distinction  ;  and  if  I  could  have  entered  into  details,  the 
contrast  would  have  been  rendered  still  more  striking. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  authority  of  the  president  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  only  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  sovereign- 
ty, while  that  of  the  king,  in  France,  is  undivided.  I  might  have 
gone  on  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  king's  government  in  France 
exceeds  its  natural  limits,  however  extensive  they  may  be,  and 
penetrates  in  a  thousand  different  ways  into  the  administration  of 
private  interests.  Among  the  examples  of  this  influence  may  be 
quoted  that  which  results  from  the  great  number  of  public  func- 
tionaries, who  all  derive  their  appointments  from  the  government 
This  number  now  exceeds  all  previous  limits  ;  it  amounts  to  138,- 
000*  nominations,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  power.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  not  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  any  public  appointments,  and  their  whole 
number  scarcely  exceeds  12,000.t 

[Those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  question  respecting  the  power  of 
the  president  to  remove  every  executive  officer  of  the  government  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate,  will  find  some  light  upon  it  by  referring  to  5th 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  p.  196  :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle*s  Reports 
(Pennsylvania),  451.  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  senate  in  1822,  in  Niles's 
Register  of  29th  August  in  that  year.    It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that 


*  The  sums  annually  paid  by  the  state  to  these  officers  amount  to  200,000,000 
Irancs  (eight  millions  sterling) . 

t  This  number  is  extracted  from  the  **  National  Calendar,"  for  1833.  The  Nation- 
al Calendar  is  an  American  almanac  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  federal 
officers. 

It  results  from  this  comparison  that  the  king  of  France  has  eleven  times  as  many 
places  at  his  disposal  as  the  president,  although  the  population  of  France  is  not  much 
more  than  double  that  of  the  union. 
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such  a  vast  power,  and  one  so  extensively  affecting  the  whole  adniinistm- 
tion  of  the  goTernment,  should  rest  on  such  slight  foundations,  as  an  tnf«f^ 
encc  from  an  act  of  congress,  providing,  that  when  the  secretary  of  tlie 
treasury  should  be  removed  by  the  president,  his  assistant  should  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  How  congress  could  confer  the  power,  even  by  • 
direct  act,  is  not  perceived.  It  must  be  a  necessary  implication  from  che 
words  of  the  constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  in  and  out  of  congress,  and  must  be  considered,  as  yet,  an  unsettled 
question. — American  Editor.] 


ACCIDENTAL    CAUSES    WHICH    MAT    INCREASE    THE    INFLUENCE   OP   THE 

EXECUTIVE. 


External  security  of  the  Union. — Army  of  six  thousand  Men. — ^Fcw  Ships. — ^The 
ident  has  no  Opportunity  of  Exercising  his  great  Prerogatives. — In  the  Prerogativos 
he  Exercises  he  is  weak. 

If  the  executive  power  is  feebler  in  America  than  in  France,  the 
cause  is  more  attributable  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  foreign  relations  that  the  executive  power  of  a 
nation  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  skill  and  vigor.  If  the  existence 
of  the  Union  were  perpetually  threatentîd,  and  its  chief  interest 
were  in  daily  connexion  with  those  of  other  powerful  nations,  the 
executive  government  would  assume  an  increased  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  measuros  expected  of  it.  and  those  which  it  would 
carry  into  effect.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  but  of  an  army  composed  of  only  six 
thousand  men  ;  he  commands  the  fleet,  but  the  fleet  reckons  but  few 
sail  ;  he  conducts  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  but  the  United 
States  are  a  nation  without  neighbours.  Separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  ocean,  and  too  weak  as  yet  to  aim  at  the  domin- 
ion of  the  seas,  they  have  no  enemies,  and  their  interests  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  globe. 

The  practical  part  of  a  government  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
theory  of  its  constitution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  possession  of  almost  royal  prerogatives,  which  he  has  no  op- 
portimity  of  exercising;    and  those  privileges  which   he  can   at 
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present  use  are  Teiy  circumscribed  :  the  laws  allow  him  to  possess 
a  degree  of  influence  which  circumstances  do  not  permit  him  to 
employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative 
m  France,  arises  from  circumstances  far  more  than  from  the  laws. 
There  the  executive  government  is  constantly  struggling  against 
prodigious  obstacles,  and  exerting  all  its  energies  to  repress  them  ; 
so  that  it  increases  by  the  extent  of  its  achievements,  and  by  the 
importance  of  the  events  it  controls,  without,  for  that  reason,  modi- 
fying its  constitution.  If  the  laws  had  made  it  as  feeble  and  as 
circumscribed  as  it  is  in  the  Union,  its  innuence  would  very  soon 
become  much  greater. 


WHT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  IN  ORDER  TO  CARRY  ON 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  an  established  axiom  in  Europe  that  a  constitutional  king 
cannot  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  which  is  opposed  by 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  be«in  known  to  lose  the  majority  in  the 
legislative  body,  without  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  supreme 
power,  and  wdthout  inflicting  a  serious  evil  upon  society.  I  have 
heard  this  fact  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  independence  and  power 
of  executive  government  in  America  :  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  its  extreme 
weakness. 

A  king  in  Europe  requires  the  support  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution, 
because  those  duties  are  enormous.  A  constitutional  king  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  law,  but  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  devolves  so  completely  upon  him,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  paralyzing  its  influence  if  it  opposes  his  designs.  He  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  legislative  assemblies  to  make  the  law,  but  those 
assemblies  stand  in  need  of  his  aid  to  execute  it:  these  two  au* 
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thorities  cannot  subsist  without  each  other,  and  the  mechanism  of 
government  is  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  at  variance. 

In  America  the  president  cannot  prevent  any  law  from  beiiig 
passed,  nor  can  he  evade  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it.  His  sincere 
and  zealous  co-operation  is  no  doubt  useful,  but  it  is  not  indispen- 
sable in  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs.  All  his  important  acts 
are  directly  or  indirectly  submitted  to  the  legislature  ;  and  where 
he  is  independent  of  it  he  can  do  but  little.  It  is  therefore  hifl 
weakness,  and  not  his  power,  which  enables  him  to  remain  in  o(^ 
position  to  congress.  In  Europe,  harmony  must  reign  between  the 
crown  and  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  because  a  collinon 
between  them  may  prove  serious  ;  in  America,  this  harmony  is  not 
indispensable,  because  such  a  collision  is  impossible. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Dangers  of  ihe  elective  System  increase  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  ihc  Prerog» 
tire. — This  Systom  possiblo  in  Anu'rica  b^'cau^^e  no  powerful  executive  AuthoriC) 
is  required. — What  Circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  elective  System.— Why  tkie 
Election  of  the  President  does  not  cause  a  Deviation  from  the  Prmciples  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. — Influence  of  the  Election  of  the  President  on  s>econdary  Functioaaries. 

The  dangers  of  the  system  of  election  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  of  a  great  people,  have  been  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  experience  and  by  historj-  ;  and  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  refer  to  America  «ilone.  These  dangers  may  be  more 
or  less  formidîible  in  proportion  to  the  place  which  the  executive 
power  occupies,  and  to  the  importance  it  possesses  in  the  state  ; 
and  they  may  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  electors  are  placed.  The  most  weighty 
argument  against  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  is,  that  it  oiTers 
so  splendid  a  lure  to  private  ambition,  and  is  so  apt  to  inflame  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  power,  that  when  legitimate  means  are  wanting, 
force  may  not  unfrequently  seize  what  right  denies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  privileges  of  the  executive  au- 
thority are,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  ;  the  more  the  ambition 
of  the  candidate  is  excited,  the  more  warmly  are  their  interests  es- 
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poused  by  a  throng  of  partisans  who  hope  to  share  the  power  when 
their  patron  has  won  the  prize.  The  dangers  of  the  elective  system 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  executive  power  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  revolutions  of  Po- 
land are  not  solely  attributable  to  the  elective  system  in  general, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  elected  magistrate  was  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy.  Before  we  can  discuss  the  absolute  advantages  of 
the  elective  S}'stem,  we  must  make  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  geographical  position,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  weak  and  dependant 
executive  government  ;  for  to  attempt  to  render  the  representative 
of  the  state  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  elective,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  entertain  two  incompatible  designs.  To  reduce 
hereditary  royalty  to  the  condition  of  an  elective  authority,  the 
only  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  to  circumscribe  its 
sphere  of  action  beforehand,  gradually  to  diminish  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  accustom  the  people  to  live  without  its  protection.  Nothing 
however,  is  farther  from  the  designs  of  the  republicans  of  Europe 
than  this  course  :  as  many  of  them  only  owe  their  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  personally  undergone,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  power  does  not  excite  their  hostility,  and  they 
only  attack  its  origin  without  perceiving  how  nearly  the  two  things 
are  connected. 

Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  disposition  to  expose  his 
honour  and  his  life,  in  order  to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States  ;  because  the  power  of  that  office  is  temporary,  limited,  and 
subordinate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
venturers in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  candidate  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  passionate  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  in  his  favour,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  he  has  but  little  power, 
but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  among  his  friends; 
and  his  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  tRe  success  or  the 
niin  of  a  faction  to  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  an  individual  to 
power. 

The  great  advantage  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  as  the  pri 
Tate  interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  executive  government  is  never  si 
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for  a  single  instant  ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  a  monarchy  are  not  better 
conducted  than  those  of  a  republic,  at  least  there  is  always  some 
one  to  conduct  them,  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity,  h 
elective  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  government  cease 
to  act,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  approach  of  an 
election,  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event.  The 
laws  may  indeed  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  election,  which 
may  be  conducted  with  such  simplicity  and  rapidity  that  the 
seat  of  power  will  never  be  left  vacant  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  break  necessarily  occurs  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

At  the  approach  of  an  election  the  head  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment is  wholly  occupied  by  the  coming  struggle;  his  future 
plans  are  doubtful  ;  he  can  undertake  nothing  new,  and  he  will 
only  prosecute  with  indifference  those  designs  which  another  will 
perhaps  terminate.  "  I  am  so  near  the  time  of  my  retirement  from 
office,"  said  President  Jefferson  on  the  21st  of  January,  1809  (six 
weeks  before  the  election),  "  that  I  feel  no  passion,  I  take  no  part, 
I  express  no  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  just  to  leave  to  my  suc- 
cessor the  commencement  of  those  measures  which  he  will  have  to 
prosecute,  and  for  which  he  will  be  responsible." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  centred  on  a  single 
point  ;  all  are  watching  the  gradual  birth  of  so  important  an  event 
The  wider  the  influence  of  the  executive  power  extends,  the  greater 
and  the  more  necessary  is  its  constant  action,  the  more  fatal  is  the 
term  of  suspense  j  and  a  nation  which  is  a(!customed  to  the  govern- 
ment, or,  still  more,  one  used  to  the  administrative  protection  of  a 
powerful  executive  authority,  would  be  infallibly  convulsed  by  an 
election  of  this  kind.  In  the  United  States  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  slackened  with  impunity,  because  it  is  always  weak 
and  circumscribed. 

One  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  elective  system  is,  that  it  al- 
ways introduces  a  certain  degree  of  instability  into  the  internal  and 
external  policy  of  the  state.  But  this  disadvantage  is  lc*ss  sensibly 
felt  if  the  share  of  power  vested  in  the  elected  magistrate  is  small. 
In  Rome  the  principles  of  the  government  underwent  no  variation, 
although  the  consuls  were  changed  every  year,  because  the  senate,, 
whicli  was  an  hereditary  assembly,  possessed  the  directing  authority. 
If  the  elective  system  were  adopted  in  Europe,  the  condition  of 
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most  of  the  monarcUical  states  would  be  changed  at  every  new 
election.  In  America  the  president  exercises  a  certain  influence  on 
state  affairs,  but  he  does  not  conduct  them  ;  the  preponderating 
power  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
political  maxims  of  the  country  depend  therefore  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  not  on  the  president  alone  ;  and  consequently  in  America 
the  elective  system  has  no  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  government.  But  the  want  of  fixed  principles  is 
an  evil  so  inherent  in  the  elective  system,  that  it  is  still  extremely 
perceptible  in  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
president  extends. 

The  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive  power, 
who  has  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  duties  he  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own  agents, 
and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure  :  the  legislative  bodies  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  president  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  every  new  election  the  fate  of  all  the 
federal  public  oflicers  is  in  suspense.  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  his /\ 
entiy  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  allowed  a  single  removeable  functionary  employed  in 
the  federal  ser\nce  to  retain  his  place  beyond  the  first  year  which 
succeeded  his  election.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate  of 
the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  depends  upon  that  of 
the  ministers.  But  in  elective  governments  this  evil  is  far  greater. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are  rapidly  form- 
ed ;  but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive  power  does 
not  change,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within  bounds;  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the 
principles  of  the  administrative  system  ;  but  to  substitute  one  sys 
tern  for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law,  is 
to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.  As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 
fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  officers  is  less 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  public  officer  who  loses  his  place  may  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  the  dangers  of 
the  elective  system  applied  to  the  head  of  the  state,  are  augmented 
or  decreased  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  which 
adopts  it.  liowevtT  the  functions  of  the  executive  power  may  be 
restricted,  it  musi  always  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  for  a  negotiation  cannot  be  opened  or  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  otherwise  than  by  a  single  agent.  The  more 
precarious  and  the  more  perilous  the  position  of  a  people  becomeS| 
the  more  absolute  is  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  consistent  external 
policy,  and  the  more  dangerous  does  the  elective  system  of  the 
chief  magistrate  become.  The  policy  of  the  Americans  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  no  country  stands  in  need  of  them,  nor  do  they  require 
thcî  co-operation  of  any  other  people.  Their  independence  is  never 
threatened.  In  their  present  condition,  therefore,  the  functions  of 
the  executive  power  are  no  less  limited  by  circumstances  than  by 
the  laws  ;  and  the  president  may  frequently  change  his  line  of 
policy  without  involvuig  the  state  in  difficulty  or  destruction. 

Whatever  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 
period  which  immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 
its  duration,  must  always  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis,  which 
is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embarrassments  and  the 
external  dangers  of  the  country.  Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  escape  the  calamities  of  anarchy  or  of  conquest,  every  time 
they  might  Ijjive  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  In  America  society  is 
so  constituted  that  it  can  stand  without  assistance  upon  its  own 
basis  ;  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  pressure  of  external  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  election  of  the  president  is  a  cause  of  agitation,  but 
not  of  ruin. 
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MODE    OF   ELECTION. 

Skill  of  the  Amencon  Legislators  shown  in  the  Mode  of  Election  adopted  by  them 
— Creation  of  a  special  electoral  Body. — Separate  Votes  of  these  Electors. — Case 
in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  called  upon  to  choose  the  President. — 
Results  of  the  twelve  Elections  which  have  taken  Place  since  the  Constitution  has 
been  establiahed. 

Beside  the  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  system,  many 
other  difficulties  may  arise  from  tlie  mode  of  election,  which  may 
be  obviated  by  the  precaution  of  the  legislator.  When  a  people 
met  in  arms  on  some  public  spot  to  choose  its  head,  it  was  exposed 
to  all  the  chanct^  of  civil  war  resulting  from  so  martial  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  beside  the  dangers  of  the  elective  system  in  itself. 
The  Polish  laws,  which  subjected  the  election  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  veto  of  a  single  individual,  suggested  the  murder  of  that  in- 
dividual, or  prepared  the  way  to  anarchy. 

In  the  examination  of  the  institutions,  and  the  political  as  well 
as  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States,  we  are  struck  by  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  efforts  of  man- 
That  nation  possessed  two  of  the  main  causes  of  internal  peace; 
it  was  a  new  country,  but  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  grown 
old  in  the  exercise  of  freedom.  America  had  no  hostile  neigh- 
bours to  dread  ;  and  the  American  legislatoi*s,  profiting  by  these 
favourable  circumstances,  created  a  weak  and  subordinate  executive 
power,  which  could  without  danger  be  made  elective. 

It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  choose  the  least  dangerous  of 
the  various  modes  of  election  ;  and  the  rules  which  tbcy  laid  down 
upon  this  point  admirably  complete  the  securities  which  the  physi- 
cal and  political  constitution  of  the  country  Jilready  afforded.  Their 
object  was  to  find  the  mode  of  election  which  would  best  express 
the  choice  of  the  people  with  the  least  possible  excitement  and  sus- 
pense. It  was  admitted  in  the  first  pLice  that  the  simple  majority 
should  be  decisive  ;  but  the  difficidty  was  to  obtain  this  majority 
■without  an  interval  of  delay  which  it  was  most  important  to  avoid. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual  can  at  once  collect  the  majority 
of  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  a  republic  of  confederate  states,  where  local  influences  are  apt 

to  preponderate.     The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 

11 
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this  second  obstacle  was  to  delegate  the  electoral  powers  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  body  o4*  r(»presentatives.  This  mode  of  election  rendered 
a  majority  more  probable  ;  for  the  fewer  the  electors  are,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  a  final  decision.  It  also  offered  an 
additional  probability  of  a  judicious  choice.  It  then  remained  to 
be  decided  whether  this  right  of  election  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  hal)itual  representative  assembly  of  the  nation, 
or  whether  an  electoral  assembly  should  be  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  a  president.  The 
Americans  chose  the  latter  alternative,  from  a  belief  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  returned  to  make  the  laws  were  incompetent  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  election  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  as  they  are  chosen  for  more  than  a  year,  the  con- 
stituency they  represented  might  have  changed  its  opinion  in  that 
time.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 
elect  the  head  of  the  executive  power,  its  members  would,  for  some 
time  before  the  election,  be  exposed  to  the  manœuvres  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  tricks  of  intrigue  ;  whereas,  the  special  electors 
would,  like  a  jury,  remain  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  till  the  day  of 
action,  when  they  would  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 
votes. 

It  was  therefore  established  that  every  state  should  name  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electors,*  who  in  their  turn  should  elect  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  the  assemblies  to  which  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  had  been  intrusted  in  elective  coun- 
tries, inevitably  became  the  centres  of  passion  and  of  cabal  ;  that 
they  sometimes  usurped  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them: 
and  that  tlieir  proceedings,  or  the  uncertainty  which  resulted  from 
them,  were  sometimes  prolonged  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  it  v- as  determined  that  the  electors  should  all  vote 
upon  the  same  day,  without  beinjr  convoked  to  the  same  place.f 
This  double  election  rendered  a  majority  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  was  possible  that  as  many  differences  might  exist  be- 
tween the  electors  as  between  their  constituents.     In  this  case  it 


•  As  many  as  it  sends  mftmbprs  to  concross.  Th»»  number  of  el»M*tors  at  the  eiev- 
lion  of  1833  was  2.s8.     (Sec  the  National  CaliMidar,  1S33.) 

t  Tlio  elector»  of  flie  sairie  state  assemble,  but  they  transmit  to  the  central  gOT- 
cmment  the  list  of  their  individual  votes,  and  not  the  mere  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
majority. 
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was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  three  measures  ;  either  to 
appoint  new  electors,  or  to  consult  a  second  time  those  already  ap- 
pointed, or  to  defer  the  election  to  another  authority.  The  first 
two  of  these  alternatives,  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
results,  were  likely  to  delay  the  final  decision,  and  to  perpetuate  an 
agitation  which  must  always  be  accompanied  with  danger.  The 
third  expedient  was  therefore  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
votes  should  be  transmitted  sealed  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  be  opened  and  counted  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
has  a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  then  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  elect  the  president  ;  but  with  the  condition  that  it  must 
fix  upon  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  the  highest  num- 
bers.* 

Thus  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  event  which  cannot  often  happen, 
and  which  can  never  be  foreseen,  that  the  election  is  intrusted  to 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  even  then  they  are 
obliged  to  choose  a  citizen  who  has  already  been  designated  by  a 
powerful  minority  of  the  special  electors.  It  is  by  this  happy  expedient 
that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  popular  voice  is  combined  with 
the  utmost  celerity  of  execution  and  those  precautions  which  the 
peace  of  the  country  demands.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  by  the 
house  of  representatives  does  not  necessarily  offer  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  majority  of  that  assembly  may  still 
be  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the  constitution  prescribes  no  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  by  restricting  the  number  of  candidates  to  three,  and 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  an  enlightened  public 
body,  it  has  smoothed  all  the  obstacles*  which  are  not  inherent  in 
the  elective  system. 

In  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  United  States  have  twelve  times 
chosen  a  president.    Ten  of  these  elections  took  place  simultane- 


•  In  this  case  it  is  the  mnjority  of  the  states,  and  not  the  majority  of  the  members, 
which  decides  the  question  ;  so  that  New  York  has  not  more  influence  in  the  debate 
than  Rhode  Island.  Thus  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  first  consult  ni  as  members 
of  one  and  the  same  community  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
dirision  of  the  states,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  and  mdepondent  vote.  This  is 
oae  of  the  singularities  of  the  federal  constitution  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
jar  of  conflicting  interests. 

t  Jefferson,  in  1801,  was  not  elected  until  the  thirty-sixth  time  of  balloting. 
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ously  by  the  voles  of  the  special  electors  in  the  difTerent  states.  The 
houses  of  ropreseiitalives  has  only  twice  exercised  its  conditional 
priWlegc  of  deciding  in  cases  of  uncertainty  :  the  first  time  was  at 
the  election  of  Jlr.  Jefferson  in  1801;  the  second  was  in  1825^ 
when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 


CRISIS   OF   THE    ET.ECTION. 

Tho  Klpclion  mav  be  ron-^ulorod  a«î  a  nationiil  Crisis. — Whv? — Passions  of  the  Peo 
pic. — AiLxicty  of  the  PrcsiiJcnt. — (.'aim  which  siitccerls  the  Agitation  of  the  ElecUoQ 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  circuinsiances  are  which  favoured  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  letçislators  to  obviate  its  dangers. 
The  Aniericans  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  elections  ;  and  they 
know  by  experience  tbe  utmost  degretîof  excitement  which  is  com- 
patible with  security.  The  vast  exlt^nt  of  the  country,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  iiiliabitaiits,  render  a  collision  between  parties 
It'ss  probable  and  Irss  dani^erous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  politi- 
cal (.'ircumstarKcs  under  which  the  elections  have  hitherto  been 
cjirriid  on,  have  presentiîd  no  real  embarrassments  to  the  nation. 

Neverthtikss,  tbr  epoch  of  the  election  of  a  president  of  the 
United  States  may  hv  considered  as  a  crisis  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
nation.  The  inllui^nce  wliich  he  exercises  on  public  business  is  no 
doubt  feeble  and  indirect;  but  the  choice  of  the  president,  which  is 
of  small  importance  to  each  individual  citizen,  concerns  tbe  citizens 
collertivelv  ;  and  liowever  tritlinir  an  interest  mav  be,  it  assiunes  a 
tfieat  deirrec.  of  importance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  ti^eneral.  The 
president  j)ossesses  but  tew  means  of  rewardinij  his  supporters  in 
comparison  to  the  kin^s  of  Europe  ;  but  the  places  which  are  at  his 
disposal  are  siiHieietitly  mnnerous  to  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
several  thousand  el(»ctors  in  his  success.  Moreover,  political  parties 
m  the  United  vStates.  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  led  to  rally  around 
an  individual,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  tauirible  sha;>e  in  the 
eyes  of  the  crowd,  and  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  the  presidency 
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Ml  put  foi^ard  as  the  symbol  and  personification  of  their  theories. 
For  these  reasons  parties  are  strongly  interested  in  gaining  the  elec- 
tion, not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president  elected,  as  to  show,  by  the  ma- 
jority which  returned  him,  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  those 
principles. 

For  a  long  while  before  the  appointed  time  is  at  hand,  the  elec- 
tion becomes  the  most  important  and  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
discussion.  The  ardor  of  faction  is  redoubled  ;  and  all  the  artificial 
passions  which  the  imagination  can  create  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  land  are  agitated  and  brought  to  light.  The  presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  self-defence. 
He  no  longer  governs  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  that  of 
his  re-election  ;  he  does  homage  to  the  majority,  and  instead  of 
checking  its  passions,  as  his  duty  commands  him  to  do,  he  fire- 
quently  courts  its  worst  caprices.  As  the  election  draws  near,  the 
activity  of  intrigue  and  the  agitation  of  the  populace  increase  ;  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  several  camps,  each  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  its  favourite  candidate;  the  whole  nation  glows  with  fe- 
verish excitement  ;  the  election  is  the  daily  theme  of  the  public 
papers,  the  subject  of  private  conversation,  the  end  of  every  thought 
and  every  action,  the  sole  interest  of  the  present.  As  soon  as  the 
choice  is  determined,  this  ardor  is  dispelled  ;  and  as  a  calmer  season 
returns,  the  current  of  the  state,  which  has  nearly  broken  its  banks, 
sinks  to  its  usual  level  ;  but  who  can  refrain  from  astonishment  at 
the  causes  of  the  storm  ? 


BE-ELECTION   OF   THE   PKESIDENT. 

When  the  Head  of  the  executive  Power  is  Rc-eligible,  it  is  the  State  which  is  the 
Source  of  Intrigue  and  Corruption. — The  desire  of  being  re-elected,  the  chief  Aim 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States. — Disadvantage  of  the  System  peculiar  to 
America. — The  natural  Evil  of  Democracy  is  that  it  subordinates  all  Authority  to 
the  slightest  Desires  of  the  Majority.— The  Re-election  of  the  President  encourages 
this  EvU. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  did 
r^ht  or  wrong  in  allowing  the  re-election  of  the  president.     It 
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aeems  at  first  sight  contrary  to  all  reason  to  prevent  the  head  of 
the  exe<!utivc  power  from  being  elect#»d  a  second  time.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  talents  and  the  character  of  a  single  individual 
may  exercise  uyïon  the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  especially  in  critica) 
circumstances  or  aiduous  times,  is  well  known  :  a  law  preventing  the 
re-election  of  the  chief  magistrate  would  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealih  ;  and,  by  ii  sinirular  inconsistency,  a  man  would  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  irovernment  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  shown  his 
ability  in  conducting  its  atFairs. 

But  if  these  ar«ruinenls  are  strong,  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
reasons  may  be  advanced  against  them.  Intrigue  and  corruption 
are  the  natural  defects  of  elective  government  ;  but  when  the  head 
ol  the  state  can  be  re-elected,  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  When  a  simple 
candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his  manœuvres  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  ;  but  when  the  chief  magistrate 
enters  the  lists,  he  borrows  the  strength  of  the  government  for  his 
own  purposes.  In  the  former  case  the  feeble  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual are  in  action  ;  in  the  latter,  the  state  itself,  with  all  its 
immense  influence,  is  busii^  in  the  work  of  corruption  and  cabal. 
Tlie  private  citizen,  who  employs  the  most  immoral  practices  to 
acquire  power,  can  only  act  in  a  manner  indirectly  prejudicial  to 
the  pnlilic  prosperity.  But  if  the  representative  of  the  executive 
di'scends  into  the  lists,  the  cares  of  government  dwindle  into  second- 
rate  impoitance,  and  the  success  of  his  election  is  his  first  concern. 
AH  laws  and  negotiations  are  then  to  him  nothin«:  more  than  elec- 
tioneering  scJiemes  ;  places  become  the  reward  of  services  rendered, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  its  chief;  and  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  injurious  to  the  country,  is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial 
to  the  community  for  which  it  was  creat<'d. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the 
Unitetl  Stall's  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  re-elected 
is  the  ciiiof  aim  of  the  president  ;  that  his  whole  administration, 
and  even  his  most  indilFerent  measures,  lend  to  this  object  ;  and 
that,  as  tlji»  (!risis  approaches,  his  pers(mal  interest  takes  the  place 
of  his  interest  in  tlie  public  good.  The  principle  of  re-eligibility 
renders  the  corrupt  influence  of  elective  governments  still  more  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  political  morality 
of  the  people,  and  to  substitute  adroitness  for  patriotism. 
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In  .\merica  it  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  sources 
of  national  existence.  Every  government  seems  to  be  aflicted  by 
some  evil  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  the  genius  of  the  legislator  b 
shown  in  eluding  its  attacks.  A  state  may  survive  the  influence 
of  a  host  of  bad  laws,  and  the  mischief  they  cause  is  frequently 
exaggerated;  but  a  law  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  canker 
within  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although  its  bad  consequences 
may  not  be  immediately  perceived. 

The  principle  of  destruction  in  absolute  monarchies  lies  in  the 
excessive  and  unreasonable  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ;  and  a  measure  tending  to  remove  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  counterbalance  this  influence  would  be  radically  bad, 
even  if  its  consequences  should  long  appear  to  be  imperceptible. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  in  countries  governed  by  a  democracy, 
where  the  people  is  perpetually  drawing  all  authority  to  itself,  the 
laws  which  increase  or  accelerate  its  action  are  the  direct  assailants 
of  the  very  principle  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  legislators  is, 
that  they  clearly  discerned  this  truth,  and  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  act  up  to  it.  They  conceived  that  a  certain  authority  above  the 
body  of  the  people  was  necessary,  which  should  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence,  without  however  being  entirely  beyond  the  popular 
control  ;  an  authority  which  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
permanent  determinations  of  the  majority,  but  which  would  be  able 
to  resist  its  caprices,  and  to  refuse  its  most  dangerous  demands. 
To  this  end  they  centred  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation 
in  a  single  arm  ;  they  granted  extensive  prerogatives  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  they  armed  him  with  the  veto  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  legislature. 

But  by  introducing  the  principle  of  re-election  they  partly  de- 
stroyed their  work  ;  and  they  rendered  the  president  but  little  in- 
clined to  exert  the  great  power  they  had  vested  in  his  hands.  If 
ineligible  a  second  time,  the  president  would  be  far  from  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened  ; 
but  the  favour  of  the  people  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  him  as 
to  induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desires.  If  re-eligible 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political 
morality  is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare),  the  president 
of  the  United  States  becomes  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
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majority.  He  adopts  its  likings  and  its  animosities,  he  hastens  to 
anticipate  its  wishes,  he  forestalls  its  complaints,  he  yields  to  its 
idlest  cravings,  and  instead  of  guiding  it,  as  the  legislature  intended 
that  he  should  do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  bidding.  Thus,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  ihe  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  those 
talents  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  and  to  reserve  an  ex- 
pedient for  extraordinary  perils  the  country  has  been  exposed  to 
daily  dangers. 

[The  question  of  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  president  re-eliçible,  is  oae 
of  that  class  which  probably  must  for  ever  remain  undecided.  The  authoi 
himself  at  pace  125,  çives  a  strong  reason  for  re-eh'gibility,  "so  that  the 
chance  of  a  prolons^cd  administration  may  inspire  him  with  hopeful  undei^ 
takint^  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution,"— considerations  of  great  weight  There  is  an  important  fact 
bearing  upon  this  question,  which  sliould  be  stated  in  connexion  with  it 
President  Washington  established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  election, 
and  every  one  o^  his  successors,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety  or  from 
apprehensions  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  followed  the  example. 
So  that  it  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution,  that  no  citizen 
can  be  a  third  time  elected  president,  as  it  were  expressed  in  that  instru- 
ment in  words.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  adjustment  of 
objections  on  either  side.  Those  against  a  ccmtinued  and  perpetual  r^ 
eligibility  are  certainly  met  :  while  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  an  administration  under  circumstances  that  may  justify  it, 
are  allowed  their  due  weight.  One  viYec.i  of  this  practical  inlerpolation  of 
the  constitution  unquosiitmably  is,  to  increase  the  chances  of  a  president's 
being  once  re-elected  ;  as  men  will  be  more  dispt)sed  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  that  thus  practically  excludes  the  individual  from  ever  again 
entering  the  field  of  competition. — American  Editor,] 
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FEDERAL  COUKTS* 

Political  Importance  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  United  States. — Difficulty  of  treating  this 
Subject. — Utihty  of  judicial  Power  in  Confederations. — What  Tribunals  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Union.— Necessity  of  establishing  federal  Ck>nrts  of  Justice. — 
Organization  of  the  national  Judiciary. — The  Supreme  Court. — In  what  it  différa 
from  all  known  Tribunals. 

I  HAVE  inquired  into  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
Union,  and  the  judicial  power  now  remains  to  be  examined  ;  but 
in  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  my  fears  from  the  reader.  Judicial 
institutions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  what  are 
properly  called  political  institutions  :  in  this  respect  they  are  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  our  attention.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
political  action  of  the  American  tribunals  without  entering  into 
some  technical  details  on  their  constitution  and  their  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  descend  to  these  minutiae  without 
wearying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
subject,  or  without  risking  to  fall  into  obscurity  through  a  desire  to 
be  succinct.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these  various  evils  ;  for  if 
I  appear  too  prolix  to  a  man  of  the  world,  a  law)^er  may  on  the 
other  hand  complain  of  my  brevity.  But  these  are  the  natural  dis- 
advantages of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  of  the  point  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  not  to  devise  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government,  but  to  find  out  a  method  of  enforcing  its  laws.  Gov- 
ernments have  in  general  but  two  means  of  overcoming  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  they  govern,  viz,  the  physical  force  which  is 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  moral  force  which  they  derive  from 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  government  which  should  have  no  other  means  of  exacting 
obedience  than  open  war,  must  be  very  near  its  ruin  ;  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  would  then  probably  occur  :  if  its  authority  was 

•  See  chapter  vi.,  entitled,  "  Judicial  Power  in  the  United  States."  This  chapter 
explains  the  general  principles  of  the  American  theory  of  judicial  institutions.  See 
alto  the  federal  constitution,  art.  3.  See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  78-83,  inclusive:  and  a 
work  entitled,  "  Constitutional  Law,  being  a  View  of  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  by  Thomas  Sergeant.  See  Story,  pp.  134,  162,  489, 
511,  581,  668;  and  the  organic  law  of  the  24th  September,  1789,  in  the  collection  of 
the  laws  of  (he  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 
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small,  and  its  character  temperate,  it  would  not  resort  to  violence 
till  the  last  extremity,  and  it  would  connive  at  a  number  of  partial 
acts  of  insubordination,  in  which  case  the  state  would  gradually 
fall  into  anarchy  ;  if  it  was  enterprising  and  powerful,  it  would 
perpetually  have  recourse  to  its  physical  strength,  and  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism.  So  that  its  activity 
would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  community  than  its  inaction. 

The  great  end  of  justice  is  to  substitute  the  notion  of  right  for 
that  of  violence  ;  and  to  place  a  legal  barrier  between  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  use  of  physical  force.  The  authority 
which  is  awarded  to  the  inter\'ention  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  surprisingly  great,  that  it  clings 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  justice,  and  gives  a  bodily  influence  to  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  moral  force  which  courts  of  justice  pos- 
sess renders  the  introduction  of  physical  force  exceedingly  rare,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  it  ;  but  if  the  latter  proves  to 
be  indispensable,  its  power  is  doubled  by  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  law. 

A  federal  government  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  support  of 
judicial  institutions  than  any  other,  because  it  is  naturally  weak, 
and  exposed  to  formidable  opposition.*  If  it  were  always  obliged 
to  resort  to  violence  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  fulfil  its  task. 
The  Union,  therefore,  required  a  national  judiciary  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  mioht  he  directed  a o ai nst  them.  The  question  then  remained 
what  tribunals  were  to  exercise  these  privileges  ;  were  they  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  courts  of  justice  which  were  already  organized  in 
every  state  ?  or  was  it  nec(\ssaiy  to  «ncfite  federal  courts  ?  It  may 
easily  be  proved  that  the  Union  could  not  adapt  the  judicial  power 
of  the  states  to  its  wants.  The  separation  of  the  judiciary  from 
the  administrative  power  of  the  state,  no  doubt  allects  the  security 
of  every  citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  these  several  powers  should  have 
the  same  origin,  should  follow  the  same  principles,  and  act  in  the 

*  Federal  laws  are  tliose  wliich  most  require  coiirls  of  justice,  am!  those  at  the 
same  lime  which  have  most  ran'ly  establish'.-d  Ihrm.  Thp  reason  i^  that  cnnrcdenu 
tions  have  usually  been  formed  hy  independent  states,  which  entertauiod  no  real  inten* 
tion  of  obeying  the  ccntni  government,  and  which  very  readily  ceded  the  nghl  ol 
commanding  to  the  federal  executive,  and  very  prudently  reserved  the  right  of  non- 
compliance to  themselves. 
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same  sphere  ;  in  a  word,  t^iat  they  should  be  correlative  and  homo- 
geneous. No  one,  I  presume,  ever  suggested  the  advantage  of  try- 
ing offences  committed  in  France,  by  a  foreign  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  Americans  form 
one  people  in  relation  to  their  federal  government  ;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  this  people  divers  political  bodies  have  been  allowed  to 
subsist,  which  are  dependant  on  the  national  government  in  a  few 
points,  and  independent  in  all  the  rest — which  have  all  a  distinct 
origin,  maxims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  special  means  of  carry- 
ing on  their  affairs.  To  intrust  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union  to  tribunals  instituted  by  these  political  bodies,  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  judges  to  preside  over  the  nation.  Nay  more,  not 
only  is  each  state  foreign  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  in  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  common  interests,  since  whatever  authority 
the  Union  loses  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  states.  Thus  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  states, 
would  be  to  allow  not  only  foreign,  but  partial  judges  to  preside 
over  the  nation 

But  the  number,  still  more  than  the  mere  character,  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  states  rendered  them  un&t  for  the  service  of  the  nation. 
When  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  there  were  already  thir- 
teen courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  which  decided  causes 
without  appeal.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty-four. 
To  suppose  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may 
be  subjected  to  four-and-twenty  different  interpretations  at  the  same 
time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
experience. 

The  American  legislators  therefore  agreed  to  create  a  federal 
judiciary  power  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  determine 
certain  questions  affecting  general  interests,  which  were  carefully 
determined  beforehand.  The  entire  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
was  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which  was  denominated  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  facilitate  the  expedition  of 
business,  inferior  courts  were  appended  to  it,  which  were  empow- 
ered to  decide  causes  of  small  importance  without  appeal,  and  with 
appeal  causes  of  more  magnitude.  The  members  of  the  supreme 
court  are  named  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  legislature,  but  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate.     In  order  to  rende"  them  independent  of  the  other  author- 
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itics,  their  office  was  made  inalienable  ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
thf^ir  salar}%  when  once  fixed,  should  not  be  altered  by  the  legisla- 
ture.* It  was  easy  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  a  federal  judi- 
ciar}-,  but  difficulties  multiplied  when  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  determined. 


MEANS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Diffîculty  of  determining  thf  Juris'lictions  of  soparatp  courts  of  Justice  in  Confeden^ 
tion. — TliR  Courts  of  tliu  Union  ohtnined  the  Right  of  fixing  their  own  .Tiiriftdiction. 
— In  what  Respect  this  Rule  attuiks  tlie  Portion  of  Sovereignty  rcseri'ed  to  the 
several  Stat»-*. — The  SuviToitcnly  nf  llieso  States  restricted  by  the  Laws,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Laws. — CunNequently,the  Danger  of  the  several  States  i*  more 
apparent  than  real. 

As  the  constitution  of  the  Unitod  States  recoe^nised  two  distinct 
powers,  in  presence  of  each  other,  represented  in  a  judicial  point 
of  view  by  two  distinct  classes  of  courts  of  justice,  the  uluiost  care 
which  could  be  taken  in  defining  their  separate  jurisilictions  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  frequent  collisions  between  those 
tribunals.  The  question  then  arose,  to  whom  the  right  of  deciding 
the  competency  of  each  court  was  to  be  referred. 

In  nations  which  constitute  a  single  body  politic,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  debated  between  two  courts  relating  to  their  mutual  juris- 
diction, a  third  tribunal  is  generally  within  reach  to  decide  the  dif- 

•  The  union  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  resident  federal  jiidçc! 
was  appointed,  and  the  court  in  which  he  presided  was  termed  a  "  district  court." 
Each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  annually  visits  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  try  the  niobt  important  causes  upon  the  spot  ;  the  court  presided 
over  by  this  magistrate  is  styled  a  "circuit  court."  Lastly, all  thn  most  serious cnççs 
of  litigation  arc  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  which  holds  a  soh-mn  se>sion  once 
a  year,  at  which  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  must  attend.  Thf  jury  wa*  intro- 
duced into  the  federal  courts  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  cases  as  into  the 
courts  of  the  states. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  French  cour  de  cassation,  since  the  latter  only  hears  appeals.  The 
supreme  court  decides  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  of  the 
case,  whereas  the  cour  de  cassation  does  not  prononnce  a  decision  of  its  ovm,  but 
refers  the  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  another  tribunal.  See  the  law  of  ihe  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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ference  ;  and  this  is  effected  without  difficulty,  because  in  these  na- 
tions the  questions  of  judicial  competency  have  no  connexion  with 
the  privileges  of  the  national  supremacy.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  create  an  arbiter  between  a  superior  court  of  the  Union  and  the 
superior  court  of  a  separate  state,  which  would  not  belong  to  one 
of  these  two  classes.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  allow  one  of 
these  courts  to  judge  its  own  cause,  and  to  take  or  to  retain  cogni- 
zance of  the  point  which  was  contested.  To  grant  this  privilege 
to  the  different  courts  of  the  states,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  defado,  after  having  established  it  de  jure  ; 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  would  soon  have  restored 
that  portion  ofindependence  to  the  states  of  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  deprived  them.  The  object  of  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal 
was  to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  states  from  deciding  questions 
iffecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  department,  and  so  to 
form  a  uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.  This  end  would  not  have  been  accomplLshed 
if  the  courts  of  the  several  states  had  been  competent  to  decide 
upon  cases  in  their  separate  capacities,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  as  federal  tribunals.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  invested  with  the  right  of  determining 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction.* 

This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  independence  of  the  states, 
which  was  thus  restricted  not  only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  ;  by  one  limit  which  was  known,  and  by  another 
which  was  dubioas  ;  by  a  rule  which  was  certain,  and  a  rule  which 
was  arbitrary.  It  is  true  the  constitution  had  laid  down  the  precise 
limits  of  the  federal  supremacy,  but  whenever  this  supremacy  is 
contested  by  one  of  the  states,  a  federal  tribunal  decides  the  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  dangers  with  which  the  independence  of 
the  states  was  threatened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  less  seri- 
ous than  they  appeared  to  be.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in 
America  the  real  strength  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  provincial 

•  In  order  to  diiniiiibh  the  number  of  these  suits,  it  was  decided  that  in  a  great 
many  federal  causes,  the  courts  of  the  states  should  be  empowered  to  decide  con- 
Jointly  with  those  of  the  Union,  the  losiniç  party  having  then  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  contested  the 
nght  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates  to  judge  an  appeal  from  its  decisions, 
but  unsuccessfully.  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  pp.  300,  370,  et  seq.;  Story'» 
Commentaries,  p.  G46  ;  and  ^  The  Organic  Law  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.,  p.  35 
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Tar  more  than  in  the  federal  governniient.    The  federal  judges  art 
conscious  of  the  relative  iveakness  of  the  power  in  whose  nam 
they  act,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  abandon  a  right  of  jurisdio 
tion  in  cases  where  it  is  justly  their  own,  than  to  assert  a  privilege 
to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim. 


DIFFERENT    CASES    OF    JURISDICTION. 

The  Matter  and  the  Party  are  tho  first  Condition»  of  the  federal  JarisdictioD.— •Suits 
in  which  Ambaiisailors  are  enquired. — Suits  of  the  Union. — Of  a  separate  State.^ 
By  whom  tried. — Causes  resulting  from  the  Laws  of  the  Union.  Why  judged  hy 
the  federal  Tribunals.— Causes  rrl.itinç  to  the  Non-performance  of  Contracts  tried 
by  the  federal  Courts. — Consequences  of  this  Arrangement. 

After  having  appointed  the  means  of  fixing  the  competency  of 
the  federal  courts,  the  legislators  of  the  Union  defined  the  cases 
which  should  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  established,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  certain  parties  must  always  be  brought  before 
the  federal  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  ihe 
cause  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  certain  causes  must  always  be 
brought  before  the  same  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  parties  in  the  suit.  These  distinctions  were  therefore  a«J- 
mitted  to  be  the  bases  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Anibassadoi*s  are  the  representatives  of  nations  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  the  Union,  and  whatever  concerns  th(»se  personages  concerns 
in  some  degree  the  whole  Union.  When  an  ambassador  is  a  party 
in  a  suit,  that  suit  affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  a  federal 
tribunal  is  naturally  called  upon  to  decide  it. 

The  Union  itself  may  be  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  nations, 
and  to  common  sense,  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  representing  any  other 
sovereignty  than  its  own  ;  the  federal  courts,  therefore,  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  affairs. 

When  two  parties  belonging  to  two  different  states  are  engaged 
in  a  suit,  the  case  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  either  state.    The  surest  expedient  is  to  select  a  tribunal 
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like  that  of  the  Union,  whicn  can  excite  the  suspicions  of  neither 
party,  and  which  offers  the  most  natuial  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
remedy. 

When  the  two  parties  are  not  private  individuals,  but  states,  an 
important  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  same  motive  of 
equity.  The  quality  of  the  parties,  in  this  case,  gives  a  national 
importance  to  all  their  disputes  ;  and  the  most  trilling  litigation  of 
the  states  may  be  said  to  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  Union.* 

The  nature  of  the  cause  frequently  prescribes  the  rule  of  com- 
petency. Thus  all  the  questions  which  concern  maritime  commerce 
evidently  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  tribunals.f  Al- 
most all  these  questions  are  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nations;  and  in  this  respect  they  essentially  interest  the 
Union  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  as  the  sea  is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
national  courts  only  can  hear  causes  which  originate  in  maritime 
affairs. 

The  constitution  comprises  under  one  head  almost  all  the  cases 
which  by  their  very  nature  come  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  courts. 
The  rule  which  it  lays  down  is  simple,  but  pregnant  with  an  en- 
tire system  of  ideas,  and  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States, 

Two  examples  will  put  the  intentions  of  the  legislator  in  the 
clearest  light  : — 

The  constitution  prohibits  the  states  from  making  laws  on  the 
value  and  circulation  of  money  :  if,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
a  state  passes  a  law^  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  interested  parties 
refuse  to  comply  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  case 


*  The  constitutina  also  says  thnt  the  federal  courts  shall  decide  "  controvrrsios  be- 
tween a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state."  And  here  a  most  important  question 
of  a  constitutional  nature  nrosn,  which  was,  wlipther  the  jurisdicticm  t^ivpn  by  the 
constitution  in  cases  in  which  a  slate  is  a  part  y ,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a 
state  as  well  as  by  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  thn  latter.  This  question  was 
most  elaborately  considered  in  the  ctxsi  of  Chishohne  v.  Genn^iay  and  was  decided  by 
ihe  majority  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  affirmative.  The  decision  created  general 
••arm  amont^  the  states,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  ratified  by  which  the 
power  was  entirely  taken  away  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  against  a  state.  See 
Story's  Commentaries,  p.  624,  or  in  the  large  edition,  §  1677. 

t  As,  for  instance,  all  cases  of  piracy. 
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must  come  before  a  federal  court,  because  it  arises  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Again,  if  difficulties  arise  in  the  levying  of 
import  duties  which  have  been  voted  by  congress,  the  federal  court 
must  dœide  the  case,  because  it  arises  under  the  interpretation  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States. 

This  rule  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  Union  as  it  was  established  in 
1789,  possesses,  it  is  true,  a  limited  supremacy  ;  but  it  was  intend- 
ed that  within  its  limits  it  should  form  one  and  the  same  people.* 
Within  those  limits  the  Union  is  sovereign.  When  this  point  is 
established  and  admitted,  the  inference  is  easy  ;  for  if  it  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  constitute  one  and  the  same  people 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their  constitution,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  them  the  rights  which  belong  to  other  nations.  But  it 
has  been  allowed,  from  the  origin  of  society,  that  every  nation  has 
the  right  of  deciding  by  its  own  courts  those  rjuestions  which  con- 
cern the  execution  of  its  own  laws.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
the  Union  is  in  so  singular  a  position,  that  in  relation  to  some 
matters  it  constitutes  a  people,  and  that  in  relation  to  all  the  rest 
it  is  a  nonentity.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the 
laws  relating  to  these  matters  the  Union  possesses  all  the  rights  of 
absolute  son  ereignty.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  these  matters 
are  ;  and  whvn  once  it  is  rCvSolved  (and  we  have  shown  how  it  was 
resolved,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  determining  the  jurisdiction 
of  th(!  federal  courts),  no  farther  doubt  can  arise  ;  for  as  soon  as  it 
is  estai /lished  that  a  suit  is  federal,  that  is  to  say.  that  it  belongs  to 
the  share  of  sovereignty  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  Union, 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  it  should  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  lederal  court. 

Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  an^  attacked,  or  when- 
ever tlifv  are  resorted  to  in  sell-defence,  the  federal  courts  must  be 
appealed  to.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Union 
extends  and  narrows  its  limits  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  T'nion  augments  or  decreases.  We  have  shown 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  legislators  of  1789  was  to  divide  the 

•  This  princijilo  was  in  soino  int'iisuro  rosiricti'l  by  tli'»  introduclion  of  th«»  several 
statos  as  inili'}M'n.l«Mii  powrrs  mio  iho  si-nato,  arnl  In-  allowmir  lli(»ni  to  vole  separately 
n  tho  hou«i'^  of  ropri'^-'Miiatlvfs  whon  the  presulfiit  is  elected  by  that  body  ;  but  these 
are  exceptions,  and  the  contrary  principle  is  the  rule. 
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sovereign  authority  into  two  parts.  In  the  one  tney  placed  the 
control  of  all  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  in  the  other  the 
control  of  the  special  interests  of  its  component  states.  Their 
chief  solicitude  was  to  arm  the  federal  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  enable  it  to  resist,  within  its  sphere,  the  encroachments 
of  the  several  states.  As  for  these  communities,  the  principle  of 
idependence  withfai  certain  limits  of  their  own  was  adopted  in 
their  behalf;  and  they  were  concealed  from  the  inspection,  and 
protected  from  the  control,  of  the  central  government.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  division  of  authority,  I  observed  that  this  latter  principle 
had  not  always  been  held  sacred,  since  the  states  are  prevented 
from  passing  certain  laws,  which  apparently  belong  to  their  own 
particular  sphere  of  interest.  When  a  state  of  the  Union  passes  a 
law  of  this  kind,  the  citizens  who  are  injured  by  its  execution  can 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

[The  remark  of  the  author,  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  attacked,  or  whenever  they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  federal 
courts  must  be  appealed  to,  which  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  original, 
is  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead  on  a  point  of  some  importance.  By 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide  certain  cases, 
the  powers  of  the  state  courts  are  not  suspended,  but  are  exercised  concur- 
rently, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  state  court  is  in  favour  of  the  right,  title,  or  privilege  claim* 
ed  under  a  treaty  or  under  a  law  of  congress,  no  appeal  lies  to  the  federal 
courts.  The  appeal  is  given  only  when  the  decision  is  a^inst  the  claimant 
under  the  treaty  or  law.  See  3d,  Cranch,  20S.  1  Wheaton,  304. — Amert 
can  Editor,] 

Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  extends  not  only  to  all 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  those 
which  arise  under  laws  made  by  the  several  states  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution.  The  states  are  prohibited  from  making  ex^post^ 
facto  laws  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  any  person  condemned  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  this  kind  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
The  states  are  likewise  prohibited  from  making  laws  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts.*    If  a  citizen 

*  It  is  perfectly  clear,  says  Mr.  Story  (Commentaries,  p.  .503,  or  in  the  large  edition 
$  1379),  that  any  law  which  enlarges,  abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties^  resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  impairs 
it.  He  gives  in  the  same  place  a  very  long  and  careful  definition  of  what  is  under* 
stood  by  a  contract  in  federal  jurisprudence.    A  grant  made  by  the  state  to  a  private 

12 
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thinks  that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  is  impaired  by  a  law  passed 
in  his  state,  he  may  refuse  to  obey  it,  and  may  appeal  to  the 
federal  courts.* 

This  provision  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  the  states.  The  rights  awarded  to  the  federal 
government  for  purposes  of  obvious  national  importance  are  definite 
and  easily  comprehensible  ;  but  thosf  with  which  this  last  clause 
invests  it  are  not  either  clearly  apprejiable  or  accurately  defined. 
For  there  are  vast  numbers  of  political  laws  which  influence  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus  furnish  an  easy  pretext 
for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority. 

[The  fears  of  the  author  respecting  the  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  federal 
courts  the  authority  of  decidins:  when  a  state  law  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract,  are  deemed  quite  unfounded.  The  citizens  of  every  state  have 
a  deep  interest  in  preserving  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
them  in  other  states:  indeed  without  such  a  controlling  power,  "commerce 
among  the  several  states"  could  not  exist.  The  existence  of  this  common 
arbiter  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union  itself,  for 

indiviiliml,  and  accepted  by  him,  is  a  contract,  and  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  future 
law.  A  charier  granted  by  the  state  to  a  company  is  a  contract,  and  equally  binding 
to  till'  state  as  to  the  grantee.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  lier**  rofrrred  to  ensures, 
therefore,  the  I'xistence  of  a  great  part  of  acquired  rights,  but  not  of  all.  Properly 
may  legally  be  held,  though  it  may  not  have  passed  into  the  possessor's  hands  by 
means  of  a  contract  ;  and  its  possession  is  an  acquired  right,  not  guarantied  by  the 
federal  constitution. 

•  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Story  (p.  Ô08,  or  in  the  large  edi- 
tion §  r.isf^).  *'  Dartmouth  college  m  New  Hampshire  had  been  founded  by  a  charter 
granted  to  certain  individuals  before  the  Amenean  révolution,  and  its  trustees  formed 
a  rorjMiralion  under  this  charter.  The  legislature  of  New  Hain)ishire  had,  without 
the  con&ent  of  this  corporation,  passed  an  act  changing  the  orîçauization  of  the  ori- 
ginal j»r(»vincial  charter  of  ilip  colleg»».  and  Iran'^frrring  all  th»*  ri'jhts,  privileges,  and 
franchises  from  the  old  charti^r  trustees  to  new  trusfcMs  appointed  under  the  act.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  conte>ted,  and  after  solemn  arguments,  it  was  delib- 
erately held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  provmcial  charier  was  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  coiisiituiion  (art.  i.,  sect.  10),  and  that  the  amendatory  act 
was  utterly  void,  us  impairincr  the  obligation  of  that  charter.  The  college  was  deem- 
ed, like  other  colleijes  of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowi'd  by  its  charter  with  a  capacity  to  take  properly  unconnected  with  the  gov- 
cmmenl.  Its  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the  faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds 
consisted  entirely  of  private  dentations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense 
public,  that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  corporators  ; 
bat  this  did  not  make  ihe  corporation  a  public  corporation.  It  was  a  private  institu- 
tion for  general  charity.  It  was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  dona- 
tion, vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  ])ublic  charity,  or  for  a  particular  purpose  of 
beneficence.  And  the  state  it.self,  if  it  hdd  bestowed  funds  upon  a  charily  of  the 
same  nature,  could  not  resume  those  funds." 
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if  there  were  no  peaeeable  means  of  enforcing  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
independent  of  all  state  authority,  the  states  themselves  would  inevitably 
come  in  collision  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  res  oective  citizens  from  the 
consequences  of  the  legislation  of  another  state. 

M.  De  Tocqueville's  observation,  that  the  rights  with  which  the  clause  in 
question  mvesls  the  federal  government  "  are  not  clearly  appreciable  or 
accurately  defined,"  proceeds  u(K)n  a  mistaken  view  of  the  clause  itself. 
It  relates  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  forbids  any  act  by  which  that 
obligation  is  impaired.  To  American  lawyers,  this  seems  to  be  as  precise 
and  definite  as  any  rule  can  he  made  by  human  language.  The  distinction 
between  the  right  to  the  fruits  oC  a  cuntraci,  and  the  time,  tribunal,  and 
manner,  in  which  that  right  is  to  be  enforced,  seems  very  palpable.  At  all 
events,  since  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  uf  the  United  States  in  those 
cases  in  which  this  clause  has  been  discussed,  no  difficulty  is  found,  practi- 
cally, in  tmderstanding  the  exact  limits  of  the  prohibition. 

The  next  observation  of  the  author,  that  "  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
political  laws  which  influence  the  obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus 
fiiraish  an  easy  pretext  for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority,"  is 
rather  obscure.  Is  it  intended  that  political  laws  may  be  passed  by  the 
central  authority,  influencing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  thus  the 
contracts  themselves  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  to  this  would  be,  that 
the  question  would  not  arise  under  the  clause  forbidding  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  that  clause  applies  only  to  the  states  and  not 
to  the  federal  government. 

If  it  be  intended,  that  the  states  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  political 
law^,  which  affect  contracts,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  the  central  authority  may  make  aggressions  on  the 
states  and  annul  their  political  laws: — the  answer  is,  that  the  motive  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  was  to  reach  laws  of  every  description,  political  as 
well  as  all  others,  and  that  it  was  the  abuse  by  the  states  of  what  may  be 
called  political  laws,  viz  :  acts  confiscating  demands  of  foreign  creditors, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition.  The  settled  doctrine  now  is,  that  states 
may  pass  laws  in  respect  to  the  making  of  contracts,  may  prescribe  what 
contracts  shall  be  made,  and  how,  but  that  they  cannot  impair  any  that  are 
already  made. 

The  writer  of  this  note  is  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  subject,  without  re- 
marking upon  what  he  must  think  a  fundamental  error  of  the  author,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  passage  commented  on,  as  well  as  in  other  passages  : — 
and  that  is,  in  supposing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  a  i)art  of  the  political  federal  government,  and  as 
the  ready  instrument  to  execute  its  designs  upon  the  state  authorities. 
Although  the  judges  are  in  form  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  yet  in 
fact,  they  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  the  state,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with,  and  acting  upon,  the  nomination  of  the 
president.  If  the  legislature  of  each  state  in  the  Union  were  to  elect  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  he  would  not  be  less  a  political  oflScer  of  the 
United  States  than  he  now  is.  In  truth,  the  judiciary  have  no  political 
duties  to  perform  ;  they  are  arbiters  chosen  by  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
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ments  jointly,  an  I  when  appointed,  as  independent  of  the  one  as  of  toe 
uihiT.  Thi*y  oann.»'  bo  hmu  -ved  wiilmui  the  conseiii  of  the  states  repre- 
stMiiod  in  the  senaii*.  aiul  lliev  can  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the 
president,  and  araiîî^f  hi<  \vi>he<.  Such  'i<  the  theory  of  the  constitution. 
And  it  ha*,  been  t\-\'  |.raeiirally,  in  the  reje'-tion  by  the  senate  of  persons 
ni-miiiated  a*,  judni'^,  by  a  presidt-nt  of  ih»*  same  political  party  with  a 
mairrii\  uf  the  MMiai^r".  Two  insiur.i'eb  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
ai!:niMi<îraîi  *\\   if  Mr.  Jetfer^nn. 

If  IÎ  be  alîejtsî  iliaî  they  are  expos»'d  to  the  influence  of  the  executive  of 
the  I'liiud  SîateN.  b\  the  i'xp«'ctati..n  ••!  olVu'es  in  his  sift,  the  answer  i?,  that 
juilue-î  «if  ^îat-  fiur  ^  nrv  nqually  exiiu>ed  to  the  same  influence — that  all 
stale  l'iîii'iTv,  fr.-ni  'ho  iii:rhe>t  to  tbe  iuwest,  are  in  the  same  predicament; 
an.î  thaï  îbi^  ein'inn-«:anee  d«)es  no:,  therefnre,  deprive  them  of  the  character 
i»t  itn!»;ir'iai  auil  i'uîopondeni  arbir«r^. 

Tbe*'»'  o!.M'rvaiii»ns  receive  eonliruiation  from  every  recent  decision  of  the 
Miprenu'  oriiri  t»f  the  T'niled  States,  in  which  certain  laws  of  individual 
siau>  li.ivi»  been  >u>:aiiied.  in  ease>  where,  to  say  the  lea.^t,  it  was  very 
qiuv'uiiiable  whether  ill»  y  did  nol  infrin:;!' tbe  prnvisitMisof  the  constitution, 
and  where  a  disposition  luoon^itrue  ihoe  |ir«.)vi>i(*ns  bnadly  and  extensively, 
would  ba\e  lunnd  vrry  iilau^ibb*  iinaiiuN  to  induljje  itself  in  annulling  the 
stale  law^  ret'errtd  lo.  See  the  ea*:es  uï  dtt/  of  \ctr  York,  vs.  3/»7/i,  lith 
i*tf*.rs,  IIKÎ.  lînsC'ir  v<.  thr  Hank  of  t/i>  Com/nonirifilih  of  Ktniuchf^  ib. 
:j'^7.     ('//f/'Vr.<  Ixn'y  Ih'i'ljf  vs.  Wdrnn  /intli;*\  ih.  \'^\).—Affi€ncan  Ed.] 


HUM  i.i-riM:  OF  Till".  iKi'i.HAr.  coi'rts. 

N.itnra'.  Wraliiu-*"»  u\  lt.«-  ii'  !'<.i:iry  Pfwr-r  in  ronf»-!»  rntion>. — T.»*!ii*>la!or>i  onçht  to 
«.lr.\r  :!•>  iiiiM-h  p.-  1 1»'-^:)  1"  !••  Iriiir  ]»r.v:«.t»'  hi  !  v'.1mi»1»>,  :tn  Î  not  Sl;iîo<.  )«  î'^r»»  the 
t.'-.i»r;il  l*tuirt>. — H«'''  li.--  ^  Mi-r  «.■;•.:!«  îi.r.»?  vu, -r. ■(■■!.•  I  in  \h.<. — I>:r*'rt  rri-sfciiiion  of 
^'ri\:îî»'  li»l:\:lu  il>  "i  t'l*-  !•  •  r.'l  (.oii;'.-. —  Im  ÎT'^iI  I'ln^i .  mum  of  tÎK'  Sl:itos  winch 
t'.t  l.iti*  ilu*  L:iw> '•*  1  <•  In  "M.- -T'..-  I)«t  r»t>  (if  ihc  Supom».'  Court  enervate  but 
vIonoT  d«'slr<>;.  ih'.-  i-vn-. i-i.-  :il  I.;«\'.>. 

1  HAVf.  shown  whiit  the  privilcji^es  of  the  federal  rourts  are,  and 

:!  is  no  less  iinpoitarit   to  point  out  thu  manner  in  whieh  they  are 

exii'^'iseil.    The  irresistible  authority  of  justice  in  eountries  in  which 

"^r  ^nereiirntv  is  uiidiMcled.  is  derived  iVom  llio  fact  that  (he  tri- 

V^;.v.<  of  those  rountricfs  represent  the  entire  nation  at  issue  with 

••-•"dividual  airainst  whom  their  d<rree  is  direeted  :  and  the  idea 

:i  rower  is  thus  introduced  to  corroliorate  the  iilea  of  right.     But 

3JS  S  flot  always  the  case  in  countries  in  whicrh  the  sovereignty  is 
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divided  :  in  them  the  judicial  power  is  more  frequently  opposed 
to  a  fraction  of  the  nation  than  to  an  isolated  individual,  and  its 
moral  authority  and  physical  strength  are  consequently  diminished. 
In  federal  states  the  power  of  the  judge  is  naturally  decreased,  and 
that  of  the  justiciable  parties  is  augmented.  The  aim  of  the  legis- 
lator in  confederate  states  ought  therefore  to  be,  to  render  the  po- 
sition of  the  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  that  which  they  occupy 
in  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words, 
his  efforts  ought  constantly  to  tend  to  maintain  the  judicial  power 
of  the  confederation  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the 
justiciable  party  as  the  representative  of  an  individual  interest. 

Every  government,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution,  requires  the 
means  of  constraining  its  subjects  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  of  protecting  its  privileges  from  their  assaults.  As  far  as  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  on  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  that  the  federal  courts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  laws, 
should  only  take  cognizance  of  parties  in  an  individual  capacity. 
For,  as  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Union  consisted  of  one  and 
the  same  people  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
the  inference  was  that  the  government  created  by  this  constitution, 
and  acting  within  these  limits,  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  national  government,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  right 
of  transmitting  its  injunctions  directly  to  the  private  citizen.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Union  votes  an  impost,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  levying  of  it,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  assessment.  The  supreme  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law  of  the  Union,  exerts  its  influ- 
ence not  upon  a  refractory  state,  but  upon  the  private  taxpayer  ; 
and,  like  the  judicial  power  of  other  nations,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
person  of  an  individual.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Union  chose 
its  own  antagonist  ;  and  as  that  antagonist  is  feeble,  he  is  naturally 
worsted. 

But  the  difficulty  increases  when  the  proceedings  are  not  brought 
forward  by  but  against  the  Union.  The  constitution  recognises  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state;  and  a  law  so  enacted  may  impair 
the  privileges  of  the  Union,  in  which  case  a  collision  is  unavo!fî>»- 
ble  between  that  body  and  the  state  which  has  passed  the  hw  :  j":«I 
it  onlv  remains  to  select  the  least  dangerous  remedy,  whirli    js 
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very  clearly  lierlucible  from  the  general  principles  I  have  before 
established.* 

It  may  le  corneiveri  that,  in  the  rase  under  consideratioD,  the 
Union  rai^ht  have  sirmI  the  state  before  a  federal  court,  which  wouM 
have  annuliffi  the  aot  ;  and  by  this  means  it  would  have  adopted 
a  natural  course  of  proi-eedins^  :  but  the  judicial  power  would  haTe 
been  placed  in  opt* n  hostility  to  the  state,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  this  predicament  as  much  as  possible.  The  Americans  fadd 
that  it  is  nearly  ini[)r>ssible  that  a  new  law  should  not  impair  the 
interests  of  some  private  indivitiual  by  its  provisions:  these  private 
interests  are  assumed  by  the  American  legislators  as  the  ground  of 
attack  ai^amst  such  measures  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union, 
and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  the  protection  of  the  supreme  court  is 
extended. 

Su[)pose  a  state  vends  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  to  a  com- 
pany, ami  that  a  year  afterward  it  passes  a  law  by  which  the  territory 
is  ot III  r wise  disposed  of,  and  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which 
prohibits  laws  impairing:  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  vioIatecL 
When  \]\i'  purchaser  under  the  second  act  appears  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  possessor  under  the  first  act  brings  his  action  before  the 
tiibunals  of  the  I'ninn,  and  causes  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  be 
p:'»iiounced  null  and  void.f  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  I'nion  is  contesting  the  claims  of  the  sovereignty  ol 
a  stale  :  liut  if  only  acts  indirectly  and  upon  a  special  application 
of  detail  :  it  attacks  the  law  in  its  consequences,  not  in  its  princi- 
ple, and  it  rather  weakens  than  destroys  it. 

Till'  list  hypothesis  that  remained  was  that  each  state  formed  a 
corpr^ratlon  enjoying  a  separate  existence  and  distinct  civil  rights, 
and  that  it  could  therefore  sue  or  be  sued  before  a  tribunal.  Thus 
a  st;ite  could  bring  an  action  against  another  state.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Fnion  was  not  called  upon  to  ccmtest  a  provincial  law 
but  to  try  a  suit  in  which  a  state  was  a  party.  This  suit  was  per- 
fecily  similar  Xn  any  other  cause,  except  that  the  quality  of  the 
parties  was  diflerent  ;  and  here  the  danger  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter  exists  with  Icvss  chance  of  being  avoided. 
The  inherent  disadvantage  of  the  very  essence  of  federal  constitii- 


•  Sc«'  chapter  vi.,  on  judicial  power  in  America, 
t  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  rol.  i.,  p.  387. 
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dons  is,  that  fhey  engender  parties  in  the  bosos  '^f  the  nation 
which  present  powerful  obstacles  to  tbe  free  course  of  justice. 


HIGH     RANK    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURTS    AMONG    THE    GREAT   POWERS 

OF   STATE. 

No  Nation  erer  constituted  so  great  a  judicial  Power  as  the  Americans. — ^Extent  of 
Its  Prerogative.— Its  political  Influence.— The  Tranquillity  and  the  very  Existence 
of  the  Union  depend  on  the  Discretion  of  the  seven  federal  Judges. 

When  we  have  successfully  examined  in  detail  the  organization 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  entire  prerogatives  which  it  exer- 
cises, we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people.  The  supreme  court  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  known  tribunals,  both  by  the  nature  of  its  rights 
and  the  class  of  justiciable  parties  which  it  controls. 

In  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has  al- 
ways shown  the  greatest  repugnance  to  allow  the  cases  to  which  it 
was  itself  a  party  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
This  repugnance  naturally  attains  its  utmost  height  in  an  absolute 
government  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  courts 
of  justice  are  extended  with  the  increasing  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
but  no  European  nation  has  at  present  held  that  all  judicial  contro- 
versies, without  regard  to  their  origin,  can  be  decided  by  the  judges 
of  common  law. 

In  America  this  theory  has  been  actually  put  in  practice  ;  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  tribunal  of  the 
nation.  Its  power  extends  to  all  the  cases  arising  under  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  to  all 
points  which  affect  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  even  be  affirmed 
that,  although  its  constitution  is  essentially  judicial,  its  prerogatives 
are  almost  entirely  political.  Its  sole  object  is  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  Union  only  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  government  with  the  citizens,  and  of  the  nation 
with  foreign  powers  :  the  relations  of  citizens  among  themselves 
aie  almost  exclusively  regulated  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
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A  second  and  still  greater  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  this 
court  may  be  adduced.  In  the  nations  of  Europe  the  courts  of 
justice  are  only  called  upon  to  try  the  controversies  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  summons  sov 
ereifçn  powers  to  its  bar.  When  the  clerk  of  the  court  advances 
on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  "  The  state  of  New- 
York  versus  the  state  of  Ohio,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
ctnirt  which  he  addresses  is  no  ordinary  body  ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  one  of  these  parties  re[)resents  one  million,  and  the 
other  two  millions  (if  men,  one  is  struck  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
seven  jud<;es  whose  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  to  disappoint  so 
larire  a  nunjber  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union,  are 
invested  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
co-operation  the  constitution  would  hv.  a  dead  letter  :  the  executive 
appeals  to  them  for  assistance  at^ainst  the  encroachments  of  the  le- 
cçislative  powers  ;  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the 
desiirns  of  the  executive  ;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobe- 
dience  of  the  states,  the  states  from  the  exapjgerated  claims  of  the 
Union,  the  public  interest  ai^ainst  the  interests  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations 
of  democracy.  Their  power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  clothed  in  the 
authority  of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians 
of  a  people  which  respects  law  ;  but  they  would  be  impotent 
against  j)opidar  neglect  or  popular  contempt.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  is  the  most  inlractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limits 
i-annot  be  defined  ;  and  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to 
remain  below  the  boundary  prescribed. 

The  federal  judges  must  not  only  be  good  citizens,  and  men  pos- 
scvssed  of  that  information  and  integrity  wbieb  are  irjrlispensable  to 
magistrates,  but  they  must  be  statesmen  —  politicians,  not  unread 
in  the  signs  of  the  times,  not  afraid  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
can  be  subdued,  nor  slow  to  turn  aside  such  encroaching  elements 
as  may  threaten  the  .supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  obedience 
which  is  due  to  ihe  laws. 

The  president,  who  exercises  a  limited  pow-er,  may  err  without 
causing  great  miscnu^t  in  the  state.  Congress  may  decide  amiss 
without  destroying  the  Union,  because  the  electoral  lx)dy  in  w-hich 
congress  originates  may  cause  it  to  retract  its  decision  by  changing 
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its  members.  But  if  the  supreme  court  is  ever  composed  of  impni- 
<lent  men  or  bad  citizens,  the  Union  may  be  plutaged  into  anarchy 
or  civil  war. 

The  real  cause  of  this  danger,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  federal  govern-  ' 
ments.  We  have  observed  that  in  confederate  peoples  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  consolidate  the  judicial  authority,  because  in  no 
other  nations  do  those  independent  persons  who  are  able  to  cope 
with  the  social  body,  exist  in  greater  power  or  in  a  better  condition 
to  resist  the  physical  strength  of  the  government.  But  the  more 
a  power  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  more  extensive  and  inde- 
pendent it  must  be  made  ;  and  the  dangers  which  its  abuse  may 
create  are  heightened  by  its  independence  and  its  strength.  The 
source  of  the  evil  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  pow- 
er, but  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  which  render  its  existence 
necessary. 


IN  WHAT  RESPECTS  THE   FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION   IS   SUPERIOR   TO  THAT 

OF   THE   STATES. 

Id  what  respects  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  States. 
— Superiority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  attributable  to  the  Wisdom  of  the 
federal  Legislators. — Legislature  of  the  Union  less  dependant  on  the  People  than 
that  of  the  Slates. — Executive  Power  more  independent  in  its  Sphere. — Judicial 
Power  less  subjected  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  Majority. — Practical  Consequences 
of  these  Facts. — The  Dangers  inherent  in  d  democratic  Government  eluded  by  the 
federal  Legislators,  and  increased  by  the  Legislators  of  the  States. 

The  federal  constitution  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  states 
in  the  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  ;  but  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  promoted,  a  greater  analogy  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  objects  of  the  governments  are  different,  but 
their  forms  are  the  same  ;  and  in  this  special  point  of  view  there 
IS  some  advantage  in  comparing  them  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  federal  constitution  is  superior  to  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  states,  for  several  reasons. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Union  was  formed  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  it  may  have  de- 
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rived  some  meliorations  from  past  experience.  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  acknowledge  that  this  is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  its  superiori- 
ty-, when  we  recollect  that  eleven  new  states  have  been  added  to 

m 

the  American  confwleration  since  the  promulgation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  that  these  new  republics  have  always  rather  ex- 
ai^crerated  than  avoided  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  former 
constitutions. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  constitution  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  legislators  who  composed  it.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  formed  the  clangers  of  the  confederation  were  immi- 
nent, and  its  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  In  this  extremity  the  people 
chose  the  men  who  most  deserved  the  esteem,  rather  than  those 
who  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  country.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  distin^Tuished  as  almost  all  the  legislators  of  the  Union 
were  for  their  intelligence,  they  were  still  more  so  for  their  patriot- 
ism. They  had  all  been  nurtured  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty wa«  braced  by  a  continual  struggle  against  a  powerful  and 
predominant  authority.  When  the  contest  was  terminated,  while 
the  excited  passions  of  the  populace  persisted  in  warring  with  dan- 
gers which  had  ceased  to  threaten  them,  these  men  stopped  short 
in  their  career  ;  they  *'ast  a  calmer  and  more  penetrating  look  upon 
the  country  which  was  now  their  own  ;  they  perceived  that  the  war 
of  independence  was  defniitely  ended,  and  that  the  only  dangers 
which  Anieriia  had  to  fear  were  those  which  might  result  from 
the  al»usc  of  the  freedom  she  had  won.     They  had  the  courage 

to  say  what  thev  believed  to  he  true,  because  thev  were  animated 

•■  •  •• 

by  a  warm  and  sinccMc  love  of  liberty  ;  and  ihi.-y  ventured  to  pro- 
pose restrictions,  because  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  destruc- 
tion.* 

•  Al  th:'*  timo  Vloxan-^T  H.uinlton,  wbo  wa».  on.-  of  thf  pr"n..'Pal  fnimdors  of  the 
crtnM:tui:on.  x«Mit!ir»'l  fo  r\)»r.'^v  t}-,.  lollov  ■.n-.'  •«•  !it;ni-iîfv  mi  th.'*F«''ioraIi>t,  No.  71  : 
"  Tht-n»  ar"  ^.m.'  \\h«»  woiil  i  !>.•  :im  1  n.^  ]  m  ro.j:ir  !  i\i  ^,r\  !p  pl-aucv  nlthr»  oxetnilire 
to  a  pri'vailniT  »'iirr«Mii.  .-.flj»  r  n  i!i»'  ïMimniin  \\  or  .n  !}i»'  '"'j-siatiir.».  a<  it>  bp>l  wc- 
nmiiM-ii.iati.Mi.  Hut  ^\i,h  n..n  .nîtrta.n  \«ryir':ii'  n..r:ni;s.  :is  uil!  ol' tho  purposes 
for  whi.h  irov-rnuioiit  wa^*  iiivtinif..  !.  a<  o\'  ih.  ir-:..  in.in-  l\  \vl  ih  t».H  mihl;c  happi- 
m«vs  ina\  h.-  pn»nioî...i.  Thi»  ropulibcaii  i-rni-  ;.!••  i.ni.-ni.ls  iV»t  ih».  iiplib..ratiTP  sent* 
of  l\"  roinmun.ty  s:i,.uM  îi.urrn  t^.-  r.»,i  !i.i  r  oi  î'.cs,^  to  vvli.-m  th-v  inirn>i  the  man- 
Hir"m..m  ..f  ih.':r  atl-r.r.  ;  hit  it  |.v«,  r»..!  r.-.,.i  r»-  an  iimim!  lip  Î  r.MnplrHan.-p  to  erery 
su.l  Ion  hriH'zr  u\'  pa>sion.  or  t.»  i-v.-ry  iran-iour  nipnis.»  wli.oh  th.-  p*.»ool.»  may  rei-«i¥f 
fpim  th.^  arNof  m.Mi  who  flatlor  tli-ir  pr.'Miîu-v  to  >.,.frav  ihoir  ml.Tosts.'  It  is  a 
just  o!)s..r\ation  that  ih.»  people  rotnmonly  h-tri  >1  the  /.»/^'/V  •:,...,/.  This  often  appîiet 
to  thoir  vori-  error*.    Hul  their  cnoî  seuM-  uoulJ  «lespise  the  adulator  who  shonld 
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The  greater  number  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  assign  one 
year  for  the  duration  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  years 
for  that  of  the  senate  ;  so  that  members  of  the  legislative  body  are 
constantly  and  narrowly  tied  down  by  the  slightest  desires  of  their 
constituents.  The  le^Iators  of  the  Union  were  of  opinion  that 
this  excessive  dépendance  of  the  legislature  tended  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  main  consequences  of  the  representative  system,  since 
it  vested  the  source  not  only  of  authority,  but  of  government,  in 
the  people.  They  increased  the  length  of  the  time  for  which  the 
representatives  were  returned,  in  order  to  give  them  freer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 

The  federal  constitution,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  states,  divided  the  legislative  body  into  two  branches. 
But  in  the  states  these  two  branches  were  composed  of  the  same 
elements  and  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  as  rapidly 
and  as  energetically  represented  in  one  chamber  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  laws  were  made  with  all  the  characteristics  of  violence 
and  precipitation.  By  the  federal  constitution  the  two  houses 
originate  in  like  manner  in  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  and  the  mode  of  election  were  changed,  to  the 
end  that  if,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  nations,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  represents  the  same  interests  as  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
represent  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence  and  discretion.  A  mature 
age  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  senatorial  dignity,  and 
the  upper  house  was  chosen  by  an  elected  assembly  of  a  limited 
number  of  members. 

To  concentrate  the  whole  social  force  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lative body  is  the  natural  tendency  of  democracies  ;  for  as  this  is 

pretend  that  they  would  always  reason  right  about  the  means  of  promoting  it.  They 
Imow  from  experience  that  they  sometimes  err  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  so  sel- 
dom err  as  they  do,  beset,  as  they  continually  are,  by  the  wiles  of  parasites  and  syco- 
phants ;  by  the  snares  of  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the  desperate  ;  by  the  artifices 
of  men  who  possess  their  confidence  more  than  they  deserve  it  ;  and  of  those  who 
seek  to  possess  rather  than  to  deserve  it.  When  occasions  present  themselves  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  persons  whom  they  have  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests,  to  with- 
stand the  teTn]>orary  delusion,  in  order  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  more 
cool  and  sedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be  cited  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
has  sav(>d  tho  people  from  very  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  has 
procured  la^^ting  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  serve  at  the  peril  of  their  displeasure.'' 
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the  power  which  emanates  the  most  directly  from  the  people,  it  is 
made  to  participate  most  fully  in  the  preponderating^  authority  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  naturally  led  to  monopolise  every  species  of 
influence.  This  concentration  is  at  once  prejudicial  to  a  well- 
conducted  administration,  and  favourable  to  the  despotism  of  the 
majority.  The  legislators  of  the  states  frequently  yielded  to  these 
democratic  propensities,  which  were  invariably  and  courageously 
resisted  by  the  founders  of  the  Union. 

In  the  states  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
magistrate,  who  is  apparently  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  legisla- 
ture, but  who  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  blind  agent  and 
the  passive  instrument  of  its  decisions.  He  can  derive  no  influence 
from  the  duration  of  his  functions,  which  terminate  with  the  revolv- 
ing year,  or  from  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  The  legislature  can  condemn  him  to  inaction  by 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  special  committees  of  its 
own  members,  and  can  annul  his  temporary  dignity  by  depriving 
him  of  his  salary.  The  federal  constitution  vests  all  the  privileges 
and  all  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power  in  a  single  in- 
dividual. The  duration  of  the  presidency  is  fixed  at  four  years  ; 
the  salary  of  the  individual  who  fills  that  office  cannot  be  altered 
during  the  term  of  his  functions  ;  he  is  protected  by  a  body  of 
official  dependants,  and  armed  with  a  suspensive  veto.  In  short, 
every  effort  was  made  to  confer  a  strong  and  independent  position 
upon  the  executive  authority,  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  it. 

In  the  constitution  of  all  the  states  the  judicial  power  is  that 
which  remains  the  most  independent  of  the  legislative  authority  : 
nevertheless,  in  all  the  states  the  legislature  has  reserved  to  itseli 
the  right  of  regulating  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  a  practice 
which  necessarily  subjects  these  magistrates  to  its  immediate  influ- 
ence. In  some  states  the  judges  are  only  temporarily  appointed, 
which  deprives  them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  power  and  their  free- 
dom. In  others  the  legislative  and  judicial  pow(»rs  are  entirely  con- 
founded :  thus  the  senate  of  New  York,  for  instance,  constitutes  in 
certain  cases  the  superior  court  of  the  state.  The  federal  constitu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  casefully  separates  the  judicial  authority 
from  all  external  influences  :  and  it  provides  for  the  independence 
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of  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not  be  alteredi 
and  that  their  functions  shall  be  inalienable. 

[It  is  not  universally  correct,  as  supposed  by  the  author,  that  the  state 
legislatures  can  deprive  their  governor  of  his  salary  at  pleasure.  In  the 
constitution  of  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  the  governor  "shall  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  ;*'  and  similar 
provisions  are  believed  to  exist  in  other  states. 

Nor  is  the  remark  strictly  correct,  that  the  federal  constitution  "  provides 
for  the  independence  of  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not 
be  altered,^*  The  provision  of  the  constitution  is,  that  they  shall,  "  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office." — American  Editor,] 

The  practical  consequences  of  these  different  systems  may  easily 
be  perceived.  An  attentive  observer  will  soon  remark  that  the 
business  of  the  Union  is  incomparably  better  conducted  than  that 
of  any  individual  state.  The  conduct  of  the  federal  government  is 
more  fair  and  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  states  ;  its  designs 
are  more  fraught  with  wisdom,  its  projects  are  more  durable  and 
more  skilfxilly  combined,  its  measures  arc  put  into  execution  with 
more  vigor  and  consistency. 

I  recapitulate  the  substance  of  this  chapter  in  a  few  words  : — 

The  existence  of  democracies  is  threatened  by  two  dangers,  viz  : 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  caprices  of 
the  electoral  body  ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  in  the  legislative  authority. 

The  growth  of  these  evils  has  been  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
the  legislators  of  the  states  ;  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Union  by  every  means  which  lay  within  their  control 
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CHARACTERISTICS  WKfCH  DISTINGTHSII  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  FROM  ALL  OTHER  FEDERAL  CON- 
STITUTIONS. 

American  Union  appears  to  resemble  all  other  Confederations. — Ncrerthelcss  itt 
ElTor.ts  are  diflbrcni.— Reason  of  this. — Dihtinciion*  bclwren  the  Union  and  all  other 
Confederations. — The  American  (tovernment  not  a  Federal,  but  an  imperfect  na* 
tional  rSovernment. 

The  United  States  of  America  do  not  afford  either  the  first  or 
tlie  only  instance  of  confederate  states,  several  of  which  have  ex- 
isted in  modern  Europe,  without  adverting  to  those  of  antiquity. 
Switzerland,  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  repuhiic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  either  have  hern  or  still  are  confederations.  In  studying 
the  constitutions  of  these  different  countries,  the  politician  is  sur- 
prised to  oteerve  that  the  powers  with  which  they  invested  the 
federal  government  are  nearly  identical  w-ith  the  privileges  awarded 
by  the  American  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  confer  upon  the  central  power  the  same  rights  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  raising  money  and  troops,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  exigencies  and  the  common  interests  of  the 
nation.  Nevertheless  the  federal  government  of  these  different 
peoples  has  always  been  as  remarkable  for  its  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency as  that  of  the  Union  is  for  its  vigorous  and  enterprising 
spirit.  Again,  the  first  American  confederation  perished  through 
thcî  excessive  weakness  of  its  government  ;  and  this  weak  govern- 
ment was.  notwithstanding,  in  possession  of  rights  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  tlie  federal  government  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  more  recent  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  cei> 
tain  principles  which  exercise  a  most  important  influence,  although 
thev  do  not  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

This  constitution,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  confounded  ^vith 
the  federal  constitutions  which  preceded  it,  rests  upon  a  novel 
theory,  which  mav  be  considered  as  a  c^reat  invention  in  modem 
political  science.  In  all  the  confederations  which  had  l)een  formed 
before  the  American  constitution  of  1789,  the  allied  states  agreed 
to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  federal  government  :  but  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union.     The  American  states  which  combined 
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in  1789  agreed  that  the  federal  government  should  not  only  dictate 
the  laws,  but  that  it  should  execute  its  own  enactments.  In  both 
cases  the  right  is  the  same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  this  alteration  produced  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences. 

In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed  before  the 
American  Union,  the  federal  government  demanded  its  supplies  at 
the  hands  of  the  separate  governments  ;  and  if  the  measure  it  pre- 
scribed was  onerous  to  any  one  of  those  bodies,  means  were  found 
to  evade  its  claims  :  if  the  state  was  powerful,  it  had  recourse  to 
arms  ;  if  it  was  weak,  it  connived  at  the  resistance  which  the  law 
of  the  Union,  its  sovereign,  met  with,  and  resorted  to  inaction  under 
the  plea  of  inability.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  two  alter- 
natives has  invariably  occurred  :  either  the  most  preponderant  of 
the  allied  peoples  has  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  federal  authori- 
ty, and  ruled  all  the  other  states  in  its  name,*  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  abandoned  by  its  natural  supporters,  anarchy  has 
arisen  between  the  confederates,  and  the  Union  has  lost  all  power 
of  action.! 

In  America  the  subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states,  but  private 
citizens  :  the  national  government  levies  a  tax,  not  upon  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts.  All 
former  confederate  governments  presided  over  communities,  but  that 
of  the  Union  rules  individuals  ;  its  force  is  not  borrowed,  but  self- 
derived  ;  and  it  is  served  by  its  own  civil  and  military  officers,  by 
its  own  army,  and  its  own  courts  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  each  state,  tend  singularly  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  a  federal  authority  thus  constituted,  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  resistance  to  its  mandates  ;  but  the  comparative  weakness 
of  a  restricted  sovereignty  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 
In  America,  each  state  has  fewer  opportunities  of  resistance,  and 
fewer  temptations  to  non-compliance  ;  nor  can  such  a  design  be 

•  This  was  the  case  in  Greece,  when  Philip  undertook  to  execute  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons  ;  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  province  of  Holland  always  gave 
the  law;  and  in  our  own  time  in  the  Germanic  confcleration,  in  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  assume  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the  vholo  country,  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Diet. 

t  Such  has  always  been  the  situation  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  would  baT6 
panshed  ages  ago  but  for  the  mutoal  jealousies  of  its  neighbours. 
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put  in  execution  (if  indeed  it  be  entertained),  without  an  open  vio« 
lation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  a  direct  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  and  a  bold  declaration  of  revolt  ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out a  derisive  step,  which  men  hesitate  to  adopt 

In  all  former  confederations,  the  privileges  of  the  Union  furnished 
more  elements  of  discord  than  of  power,  since  they  nmltiplied  the 
claims  of  the  nation  without  augmenting  the  means  of  enforcing 
them:  and  in  accordanre  with  this  fact  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  real  weakness  of  federal  governments  has  almost  always  been 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  nominal  power.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  American  Union,  in  w^hich,  as  in  ordinary  governments, 
the  federal  government  has  the  means  of  enforcing  all  it  is  em- 
powered to  demand. 

The  human  understanding  more  easily  invents  new  things  than 
new  words,  and  we  are  thence  constrained  to  employ  a  multitude 
of  improper  and  inadequate  expressions.  When  several  nations  form 
a  permanent  league,  and  establish  a  supreme  authority,  which,  al- 
though it  has  not  the  same  influence  over  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  national  government,  acts  upon  each  of  the  confederate 
states  in  a  body,  tliis  government,  which  is  so  essentially  different 
from  all  othei-s,  is  denominated  a  federal  one.  Another  form  of  so- 
ciety is  afterward  discovered,  in  which  several  peoples  are  fused 
into  one  and  the  same  nation  with  regard  to  certain  common  inter- 
ests, although  they  remain  distinct,  or  at  least  only  confederate,  with 
regard  to  all  their  other  concerns.  In  this  case  the  central  power 
acts  directly  upon  those  whom  it  governs,  whom  it  rules,  and  whom 
it  judges,  in  the  same  manner  as,  but  in  a  more  limited  circle  than, 
a  national  government.  Here  the  term  of  federal  government  is 
clearly  no  longer  a})plicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  be 
styled  an  incomplete  national  government  :  a  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  found  out  which  is  neither  exactly  national  nor  fed- 
eral ;  but  no  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  new  word 
which  will  one  day  designate  this  novel  invention  does  not  yet  exist 
The  absence  of  this  new  species  of  confederation  has  been  the 
cause  which  has  brought  all  unions  to  civil  war,  to  subjection,  or 
to  a  stagnant  apathy  ;  and  the  peoples  which  formed  these  leagues 
have  been  either  too  dull  to  discern,  or  too  pusillanimous  to  apply 
this  great  remedy.  The  American  confederation  perished  by  the 
same  defects. 
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But  the  confederate  states  of  America  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  a  portion  of  one  empire  before  they  had  won  their  inde- 
pendence: they  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  governing  them- 
selves, and  their  national  prejudices  had  not  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds.  Superior  to  the  rest  of>*f worid  in  political  knowledge, 
and  sharing  that  knowledge  eifnllW  among  themselves,  they  were 
little  agitated  by  the  passions  wh^  generally  oppose  the  extension 
of  federal  authority  in  a  nation,  Jp  those  passions  were  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  citiz^K.      a 

The  Americans  applied  the  i^J^  with  prudent  firmness  as 
soon  as  they  were  conscious  of  th^evif  ;  they  amended  their  laws, 
and  they  saved  their  country. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF   THE  FEDERAL   SYSTEM    IN*  ÔEI^ERAL,   AND   ITS  SPECIAL 

UTILITY    IN   AME^CAJ^ 

Happiness  and  Freedom  of  smaU  Nations. — Power  of  great  Nations. — Great  Empires 
fiivonrable  to  the  Growth  of  Civilization. — Strength  often  the  first  Element  of  na- 
tional Prosperity.-  Aim  of  the  federal  System  to  unite  the  twofold  Advantages 
resulting  from  a  small  and  from  a  large  Territory. — Advantages  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  this  System. — The  Law  adapts  itself  to  the  Exigencies  of  the 
Population  ;  Population  does  not  conform  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Law. — Activtty, 
Meltoi-ation^  Love,  and  Enjoyment  of  Freedom  in  the  American  Communities. — 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Union  the  abstract  of  provincial  Patriotism. — Principles  and 
Things  circulate  freely  over  the  Territory  of  the  United  States. — The  Union  is  hap- 
by  and  free  as  a  little  Nation,  and  respected  as  a  great  Empire. 

In  small  nations  the  scrutiny  of  society  penetrates  into  every 
part,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  enters  into  the  most  trifling  de- 
tails ;  as  the  ambition  of  the  people  is  necessarily  checked  by  its 
weakness,  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  citizens  are  turned  to 
the  internal  benefit  of  the  community,  and  are  not  likely  to  evap- 
orate in  the  fleeting  breath  of  glory.  The  desires  of  every  indi- 
vidual are  limited,  because  extraordinary  faculties  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  gifts  of  an  equal  fortune  render  the  various  condi- 
tions of  life  uniform  ;  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  or- 
derly and  simple.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  the  gradations  of  popular 
morality  and  enlightenment,  we  shall  generally  find  that  in  small 

nations  there  are  more  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  a  more  nu* 
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autous  popu.ativ^n,  aiui  a  mice  tranquil  state  of  society  than  m 
Cîi  y.  xiwwn^ 

\\  \.t  '.  :\  a:::'.\  :s  t>:abii>lied  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  nation,  it  is 
r.u^.t  c*  :  c  'i-t'i  I. >f where,  because  as  it  acts  within  a  narrow 
v'.s  t\  vxc  \  i^.::.:  vM*  that  circle  is  subject  to  its  direct  influence,  ft 
,<•  V.'  i^  !*:.i  r  .ue  \>\  those  groat  <Iesijj;ns  which  it  cannot  entertain, 
V^  .;  \.."t:'.:r:"  an  exasperating  interference  in  a  multitude  ol 
r.*.  ...  viiM.'.s  ;  and  it  leaves  the  political  world  to  which  it  prop- 
c •>  .K  :-.^5.  to  nu-ddle  with  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
V/.N..N  .î>  ui'.l  as  actions  are  to  be  regulated  at  its  pleasure;  and 
•.':\  ..:v.'.;i's  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  to 
:\  :.*>»  '..td  bv  its  decisions.  Tliis  invasion  of  rights  occurs^  how- 
%'\»'  .  »^-.;'.  siliioin,  and  freedom  is  in  truth  the  natural  state  of  small 
%»*-.rv.;nitios.  The  temptations  which  the  government  offers  to 
,\!;\":':.iMi  aiv  tiH)  weak,  and  the  resources  of  private  individuals  are 
t»v^  >lrndtM\  tor  the  sovereign  power  easily  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
ot  a  siiiolr  citizen  :  and  should  such  an  event  have  occurred,  the 
sul'irits  yy-i  the  state  can  without  difficulty  overthrow  the  tyrant  and 
hi>  opjMvssion  by  a  simultaneous  effort. 

Small  nations  have  therefore  ever  been  the  cradles  of  political 
libiMty  :  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immunities 
b\  extrnding  their  dominion,  shows  that  the  freedom  they  enjoyed 
was  njoro  a  consequence  of  their  inferior  size  than  of  the  character 
ol   tbr  people. 

riio  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  of  a  great  nation 
iftaining  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  series  of 
>oars/  and  this  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of 
tbini^s  is  impracticable.  For  my  own  ])art,  I  cannot  but  censure 
tin»  imprudence  of  attempting  to  limit  the  possible,  and  to  judge 
tlio  futurt*,  on  the  part  of  a  being  who  is  hourly  deceived  by  the 
uu»st  palpable  n.'alities  of  life,  and  who  is  constantly  taken  by  sur- 
pviso  in  the  circuinstanc(*s  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But  it 
nuiy  be  advanced  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  re- 
publii!  will  always  be  exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a 
«mall  one. 

All  the  passions  which  are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions 
spread  with  an  increasing  territory,  while  the  virtues  which  main- 

*  I  do  not  spftak  of  a  coafcderation  of  smaU  republics  but  of  a  great  coasoUdated 
republic. 
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tain  their  dignity  do  not  augment  in  the  same  proportion.  The  am- 
bition  of  the  citizens  increases  with  the  power  of  the  state  ;  the 
strength  of  parties,  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have 
in  view  ;  but  that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  the  surest 
check  on  destructive  passions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  without  difficulty  that 
it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  arrogance  of  wealth  and 
the  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  unwonted^  extent,  a 
lax  morality,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests, 
are  the  dangers  which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states.  But  several  of  these  evils  are  scarcely  prejudicial  to  a 
monarchy,  and  some  of  them  contribute  to  maintain  its  existence.  In 
monarchical  states  the  strength  of  the  government  is  its  own  ;  it 
may  use,  but  it  does  not  depend  on,  the  community  :  and  the 
authority  of  the  prince  is  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  :  but  the  only  security  which  a  republican  government  pos- 
sesses against  these  evils  lies  in  the  support  of  the  majority.  This 
support  is  not,  however,  proportionably  greater  in  a  large  republic 
than  it  is  in  a  small  one  ;  and  thus  while  the  means  of  attack  per- 
petually increase  both  in  number  and  in  influence,  the  power  of 
resistance  remains  the  same  ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish, 
since  the  propensities  and  interests  of  the  people  are  diversified  by 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  com- 
pact majority  is  constantly  augmented.  It  has  been  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  intensity  of  human  passions  is  heightened,  not  only 
by  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  propose  to  attain,  but  by 
the  multitude  of  individuals  who  are  animated  by  them  at  the  same 
time.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  emotions  in  the 
midst  of  a  sympathizing  crowd  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  would  have  felt  in  solitude.  In  great  republics  the  impetus  of 
political  passion  is  irresistible,  not  only  because  it  aims  at  gigantic 
purposes,  but  because  it  is  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man 
than  vast  empires.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  great  states.  For  the  very  reason 
which  renders  the  desire  of  power  more  intense  in  these  communi- 
ties than  among  ordinary  men,  the  love  of  glory  is  also  more  prom- 
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inent  in  the  hearts  of  a  class  of  citizens,  who  regard  the  applause 
of  a  great  people  as  a  reward  worthy  of  their  exertions,  and  ao 
elevating  encouragement  t\  man.  If  we  would  learn  ^y  it  is 
that  great  nations  contribute  more  powerfully  to  the  spread  of 
human  improvement  than  small  states,  we  shall  discover  an  ade- 
quate cause  in  the  rapid  and  energetic  circulation  of  ideas,  and  in 
those  great  cities  which  iiru  the  intellectual  centres  where  all  the 
rap  of  human  genius  nvv.  rellected  and  combined.  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  nidst  important  discoveries  demand  a  display  of 
national  power  which  the  government  of  a  small  state  is  unable 
to  make  ;  in  great  nations  the  government  entertains  a  greatei 
number  of  general  notions,  and  is  more  completely  disengaged 
from  the  routine  of  precedent  and  the  egotism  of  local  prejudice  ; 
its  designs  are  conceived  with  more  talent,  and  executt»d  with  more 
boldness. 

In  time  of  peace  the  well-being  of  small  nations  is  undoubtedly 
more  general  aud  more  complete  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  suflFer  more 
acutely  from  the  calamities  of  war  than  those  of  great  empires 
whose  distant  franliers  may  lor  ages  avert  the  presence  of  the 
daru^er  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  is  more  frequently 
alllicted  than  ruined  by  the  evil. 

lUit  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the  arguipent  derived  from 
tije  necessity  of  the  case  predominates  over  all  others.  If  none  but 
sriiall  nations  existed,  1  do  not  doubt  that  mankind  would  be  more 
happy  and  more  tree  ;  but  the  existence  of  greîit  nations  is  un- 
avoidable. 

This  consideration  introduces  the  element  of  physical  strength  as 
a  condition  of  nati(mal  prosperity. 

It  profits  a  people  but  little  to  be  affluent  and  free,  if  it  is  per- 
petually exp{)sed  to  he  j)illap'd  or  subjugated  ;  the  mnnber  of  its 
niatiuiavtures  and  tin-  exL-nt  of  its  conimerce  are  of  small  advan- 
Uigt'.  il  iUiOther  nation  lias  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  gives  the 
law  in  all  the  markets  rj  tl;ie  isjaffee:  SmalJ  nations  are  often  era- 
|ff»erishid,  not  I  ecausc  the\  are  small,  but  because  they  are  weak; 
and  ijicat  empires  pmsjier  less  because  they  arc  great  than  because 
they  are  strouff-  Physical  strength  is  therefore»  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  happiness  and  even  of  the  existence  of  nations. 
Hence  it  occurs,  that  unless  very  peculiar  circumstances  intervene, 
«imall  nation"*'  are  alwavs  unit<xl  to  large  empires  in  the  end,  either 
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by  force  or  by  their  own  consent  ;  yet  I  am  unacquainted  with  a 
more  deplorable  spectacle  than  that  of  a  people  unable  either  to 
defend  or  to  maintain  its  independence. 

The  federal  sjrstem  was  created  with  the  intention  of  combinmg 
the  different  advantages  which  result  from  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  extent  of  nations;  and  a  single  glance  over  the  United 
States  of  America  suffices  to  discover  the  advantages  which  they 
have  derived  from  its  adoption. 

In  great  centralized  nations  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  impart  a 
character  of  uniformity  to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
diverâty  of  customs  and  of  districts  ;  as  he  takes  no  cognizanc>e  of 
special  cases,  he  can  cidy  proceed  upon  general  principles  ;  and 
the  population  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  legis- 
lation, since  the  legislation  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  and 
customs  of  the  population  ;  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
and  misery.  This  disadvantage  does  not  exist  in  confederations  ; 
congress  regulates  the  principal  measures  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  details  of  the  administration  are  reserved  to  the 
provincial  legislatures.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  this 
division  of  sovereignty  contributes  to  the  well-bemg  of  each  of  the 
states  which  compose  the  Union.  In  these  small  communities, 
which  are  never  agitated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  or  the 
cares  of  self-defence,  all  public  authority  and  private  energy  is 
employed  in  internal  melioration.  The  central  government  of  each 
state,  which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  citizens,  is  daily 
apprized  of  the  wants  which  arise  in  society  ;  and  new  projects  are 
proposed  every  year,  which  are  discussed  either  at  town-meetings 
or  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
press  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  citizens. 
This  spirit  of  melioration  is  constantly  alive  in  the  American  re- 
publics, without  compromising  their  tranquillity  ;  the  ambition  of 
power  yields  to  the  less  refined  and  less  dangerous  love  of  comfort 
It  is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  existence  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  New  World 
depend  upon  the  existence  and  the  permanence  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  befallen  the  new  states  of  South  America  to 
the  injudicious  erection  of  great  republics,  instead  of  a  divided  and 
confederate  sovereignty. 
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It  is  ini-onti^stably  tniff  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  republicaa 
government  in  the  United  States  were  enecendered  in  the  townships 
and  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  In  a  small  state,  like  that  of 
Connerticut  for  instance,  where  cuttinjc  a  canal  or  laying  down  a 
road  is  a  momenlotjs  pr>]itical  question,  where  the  state  has  no  army 
to  pay  and  no  wars  to  carry  on,  and  where  much  wealth  and  much 
honour  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chief  citizens,  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  njore  natural  or  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a 
republic.  But  it  is  this  same  republican  spirit,  it  is  these  manners 
and  customs  of  a  free  people,  which  are  engendered  and  nurtured 
in  the  different  states,  to  be  afterward  applied  to  the  country  at 
large.  Tlu*  public  spirit  of  the  Union  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  more 
than  an  abstract  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  provinces.  Every  citi- 
zen of  thi*  Unitfîd  States  transfuses  his  attachment  to  his  little  re- 
puljlic  into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism.  In  defend- 
in»^  the  Union,  he  di*fends  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  rii^ht  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  the  hope  of  causing 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  adopte<l  which  may  be  favourable 
tf)  his  own  interests  ;  and  these  are  motives  which  are  wont  to  stir 
mf.n  more  readily  than  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants «'Specially  fitted  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  great  repub- 
li'..  thr  iiîderal  system  smoothed  the  obstacles  which  thev  misfht 
have  encountered.  The  confederation  of  all  the  American  states 
presents  nom*  of  the  ordinary  disadvantage's  resulting  from  great 
agiil«uiieratiî)ns  of  men.  The  Union  is  a  great  republic  in  extent, 
but  thi?  paucity  of  ol)jects  for  which  its  government  provides  as- 
siinilates  it  to  a  small  state.  Its  acts  are  important,  but  they  are 
rare.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  U^nion  is  limited  and  incomplete, 
its  excn^isc  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty  ;  for  it  does  not  excite 
those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power  which  have  proved  so 
fatal  in  i{real  republics.  As  there  is  no  common  centre  to  the 
country,  va<t  ca])ital  cities,  colossal  wealth,  abject  poverty,  and 
sudden  revolutions  are  alike  unknown  ;  and  political  passion,  in- 
st(*ad  of  spreading  over  the  land  like  a  torrent  of  desolcjtion,  spends 
its  strength  against  the  interests  and  the  individual  passions  of 

every  state. 

Nevertlieless,  all  commodities  and  ideas  circulate  throughout  the 
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Union  as  freely  as  in  a  country  inhabited  by  one  people.  Nothing 
checks  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  government  avails  itself  of 
the  assistance  of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  serve  it 
Within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union  the  profoundest  peace  prevails, 
as  within  the  heart  of  some  great  empire  ;  abroad,  it  ranks  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  :  two  thousand  miles  of  coast 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  as  it  possesses  the 
keys  of  the  globe,  its  flag  is  respected  in  the  most  remote  seas.  The 
Union  is  as  happy  and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious 
and  as  strong  as  a  great  nation. 


WHY  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  IS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  PEOPLES,  AND 
HOW  THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS  WERE  ENABLED  TO  ADOPT  IT. 

Erery  federal  System  contains  defects  which  bafBe  the  efforts  of  the  Le^slator. — 
The  federal  System  is  complex. — It  demands  a  daily  Exercise  of  Discretion  on  the 
Part  of  the  Citizens. — Practical  knowledge  of  GoTemment  common  among  the 
Americans. — Relative  weakness  of  the  Government  of  the  Union,  another  defect 
inherent  in  the  federal  System. — The  Americans  have  diminished  without  remedy- 
ing it. — The  Sovereignty  of  the  separate  States  apparently  weaker,  but  really 
stronger,  than  that  of  the  Union. — Why. — Natural  causes  of  Union  must  exist  be- 
tween confederate  Peoples  beside  the  Laws. — What  these  Causes  are  among  the 
Anglo-Americans. — Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  Distance  of  a  thousand 
Miles,  more  naturally  united  than  Normandy  and  Britany. — War,  the  main  Peril  of 
Confederations. — This  proved  even  by  the  Example  of  the  United  States. — The  Union 
has  no  great  Wars  to  fear. — Why. — Dangers  to  which  Europeans  would  be  exposed 
if  they  adopted  the  federal  System  of  the  Americans. 


When  a  legislator  succeeds,  after  persevering  efforts,  in  exerci- 
sing an  indirect  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  his  genius  is 
lauded  by  mankind,  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  which  he  is  unable  to  change,  a  social  condi- 
tion which  arose  without  his  co-operation,  manners  and  opinions 
which  he  cannot  trace  to  their  source,  and  an  origin  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence  over  the  cour- 
ses of  society,  that  he  is  himself  borne  away  by  the  current,  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance.  Like  the  navigator,  he  may  direct  the 
vessel  which  bears  him  along,  but  he  can  neither  change  its  struc- 
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ture,  nor  raise  the  winds,  nor  lull  the  waters  which  swell  beneath 
him.         ^ 

I  have  shown  the  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from 
their  federal  system  ;  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  render  that  system  practicable,  as  its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations.  The  incidental  defects  of  the  federal 
system  which  originate  in  the  laws  may  be  corrected  by  the  skill 
of  the  legislator,  but  there  are  farther  evils  inherent  in  the  system 
which  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  peoples  which  adopt  it.  These 
nations  must  therefore  find  the  strength  necessary  to  support  the 
natural  imperfections  of  their  government. 

The  most  prominent  evil  of  all  federal  systems  is  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  means  they  employ.  Two  sovereignties  are  ne- 
cessarily in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  legislator  may  sim- 
plify and  equalize  the  action  of  these  two  sovereignties,  by  limiting 
each  of  them  to  a  sphere  of  authority  accurately  defined  ;  but  he 
cannot  combine  them  into  one,  or  prevent  them  from  running  into 
collision  at  certain  points.  The  federal  system  therefore  rests  upon 
a  theory  which  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  which  demands  the 
daily  exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  it  governs. 

A  proposition  must  be  plain  to  be  adopted  by  the  understanding 
of  a  people.  A  false  notion  which  is  clear  and  precise  will  always 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  adherents  in  the  world  than  a  true 
principle  which  is  obscure  or  involved.  Hence  it  arises  that  par- 
ties, which  are  like  small  comniunitics  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
invariably  adopt  some  principle  or  some  name  as  a  sj'mbol,  which 
very  inadetjuately  represents  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  the 
means  which  are  at  their  disposal,  but  without  whi(;h  they  could 
neither  act  nor  subsist.  The  governments  which  are  founded  upon 
a  single  principle  or  a  single  feeling  which  is  easily  defined,  are 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  they  are  unquestionably  the  strongest  and 
the  most  durable  in  the  world. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  federal  constitution  that  ever  existed,  one  is  startled, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  variety  of  information  and  the  excellence 
oi  discretion  which  it  presupposes  in  the  people  whom  it  is  meant 
to  govern.  The  government  of  the  Union  depends  entirely  upon 
legal  fictions  ;  the  Union  is  an  ideal  nation  wliich  only  exists  in 
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the  mind,  and  whose  limits  and  extent  can  only  be  discerned  by  the 
understanding. 

When  once  the  general  theory  is  comprehended,  numerous  diffi- 
culties remain  to  be  solved  in  its  application  ;  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  T- nion  is  so  involved  in  that  of  the  states,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  its  boundaries  at  the  first  glance.  The  vrhole  struc- 
ture of  the  government  is  artificial  and  conventional  ;  and  it  would 
be  ill*adapted  to  a  people  which  has  not  been  long  accustomed  to 
conduct  its  own  affairs,  or  to  one  in  which  the  science  of  politics 
has  not  descended  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  I  have  never 
been  more  struck  by  the  good  sense  and  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  Americans  than  in  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  they  elude 
the  numberless  difficulties  resulting  from  their  federal  constitution. 
I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  plain  American  citizen  who  could  not 
distinguish,  with  surprising  facility,  the  obligations  created  by  the 
laws  of  congress  from  those  created  by  the  laws  of  his  own  state  ; 
and  who,  after  having  discriminated  between  the  matters  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Union,  and  those  which  the  local 
legislature  is  competent  to  regulate,  could  not  point  out  the  exact 
limit  of  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  like  those  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry  which  ensure  wealth  and  renown  to 
t&eir  inventors,  but  which  are  profitless  in  any  other  hands.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  Mexico  at  the  present  time. 
The  Mexicans  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  federal  system,  and 
they  took  the  federal  constitution  of  their  neighbours  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  their  model,  and  copied  it  with  considerable  acxîu- 
racy.*  But  although  they  had  borrowed  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
were  unable  to  create  or  to  introduce  the  spirit  and  the  sense  which 
gave  it  life.  They  were  involved  in  ceaseless  embarrassments  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  their  double  government  ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  and  that  of  the  Union  perpetually  exceeded  their  re- 
spective privileges,  and  entered  into  collision  ;  and  to  the  present 
day  Mexico  is  alternately  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  the  slave  of 
military  despotism. 

The  second  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  defects  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  that  which  I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  federal  system, 

*  See  the  Mexican  constitation  of  1824. 
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IS  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government  of  the  Union.  The 
principle  upon  which  all  confederations  rest  is  that  of  a  divided 
sovereignty.  The  legislator  may  render  this  partition  less  percep- 
tible, he  may  even  conceal  it  for  a  time  from  the  public  eye,  but  he 
cannot  prevent  it  from  existing  ;  and  a  divided  sovereignty  must 
always  be  less  powerful  than  an  entire  supremacy.  The  reader  has 
seen  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  have  displayed  singular  ingenuity  in 
combining  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Union  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  federal  government,  with  the  semblance,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  force  of  a  national  government.  By 
this  means  the  legislators  of  the  Union  have  succeeded  in  diminish- 
ing, though  not  in  counteracting,  tlie  natural  danger  of  confedera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  government  does  not 
apply  itself  to  the  states,  but  that  it  immediately  transmits  its  in- 
junctions to  the  citizens,  and  compels  them  as  isolated  individuals 
to  comply  with  its  demands.  But  if  the  federal  law  were  to  clash 
with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  a  state,  it  might  be  feared  that 
all  the  citizens  of  that  state  would  conceive  themselves  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  a  single  individual  who  should  refuse  to 
obey.  If  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  were  aggrieved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  by  the  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
federal  government  would  vainly  attempt  to  subdue  them  individ- 
ually; they  would  instinctively  unite  in  the  common  defence,  and 
they  would  derive  a  ready-prepared  organization  from  the  share  of 
sovereignty  which  the  institution  of  their  state  allows  them  to  en- 
joy. Fiction  would  give  way  to  reality,  and  an  organized  portion 
of  the  territory  might  then  contest  the  central  authority. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  federal  juris- 
diction. If  the  courts  of  the  Union  violated  an  important  law  of  a 
state  in  a  private  case,  the  real,  if  not  the  apparent  contest  would 
arise  between  the  aggrieved  state,  represented  by  a  citizen,  and  the 
Union,  represented  by  its  courts  of  justice* 

•  For  instance,  the  Union  poss<?s^os  by  tho  constitution  the  riijht  of  «icllinç  unoc- 
cupied lands  lor  its  own  profit.  Supposin!^  that  tlio  stalf  of  Ohio  should  claim  the 
same  ritjht  in  behalf  of  cfrlasn  ti'rritori<*s  lyinçf  within  its  bonndarios.  upon  the  plea 
lluit  the  ctnistilution  r«'f»'rs  to  those  lands  alone  winch  do  not  btdonç  to  the  jurisdicv 
tion  of  any  particular  state,  and  conspquently  should  choose  to  dispone  of  thcin  itself, 
the  litigation  would  be  carried  on  in  the  namoK  of  the  purcliascrs  from  the  state  of 
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He  would  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  world  who  should 
imagine  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  legal  fictions,  to  prevent 
men  from  finding  out  and  employing  those  means  of  gratifying  their 
passions  which  have  been  lefl  open  to  them  ;  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  American  legislators,  when  they  rendered  a  collision 
between  the  two  sovereignties  less  probable,  destroyed  the  causes  of 
such  a  misfortune.  But  it  may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
unable  to  ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  federal  element  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  Union  is  possessed  of  money  and  of  troops,  but 
the  affections  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  the  bosom  of  the 
states.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  being,  which 
is  connected  with  but  few  external  objects  ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is  hourly  perceptible,  easily  understood,  constantly  active  ; 
and  if  the  former  is  of  recent  creation,  the  latter  is  coeval  with  the 
people  itself.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  factitious,  that  of 
the  states  is  natural,  and  derives  its  existence  from  its  own  simple 
influence,  like  the  authority  of  a  parent.     The  supreme  power  of 

Ohio,  and  the  purchasers  from  the  Union,  and  not  in  the  names  of  Ohio  and  the  Union. 
But  what  would  become  of  this  leçnl  fiction  if  the  federal  purchaser  was  confirmed  in 
hifl  right  by  the  courts  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  competitor  was  ordered  to  retain 
possession  hy  the  tribunals  of  the  slate  of  Ohio? 

[The  difRculty  supjmsed  by  the  author  in  tliis  note  is  imaginary'.  The  question  of 
tttle  to  the  lands  in  the  case  put,  must  de}>end  upon  the  constitution,  treaties,  and 
Ifiws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  a  decision  in  tlie  state  court  adverse  to  the  claim  or 
title  set  up  under  lhn!>e  laws,  must,  by  the  very  words  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
judiciary  act,  he  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decision  is  final. 

The  remarks  in  the  text  of  this  page  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government 
of  the  Union,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of  republican  or  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  are  not  peculiar  to  a  federal  system.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed 
by  the  author,  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  aggrieved  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  operation  of  any  law,  the  same  diffi- 
culty would  arise  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  state  as  those  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
such  instances  of  the  total  ineflicacy  of  state  laws,  are  not  wanting.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  republics  depend  on  the  willintmess  of  the  people  to  execute  the  laws.  If  they 
will  not  enforce  them,  there  is,  so  far,  an  end  to  the  government,  for  it  possesses  no 
power  adequate  to  the  control  of  the  physical  power  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  a  republican  government  must  be  administered  by 
the  people  themselves.  They,  and  they  alone,  must  execute  the  laws.  And  hencCi 
the  first  principle  in  such  governments,  that  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  without 
which  no  other  can  exist,  is  and  must  be,  obedience  to  the  existing  laws  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  vital  condition  of  the  social  compact.  He 
who  claims  a  dispensinof  power  for  himself,  by  which  he  suspends  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  his  own  case,  is  wors**  than  a  usurper,  for  he  not  only  tramples  under  foot  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  but  violates  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  he  lias  given  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  hi  s  received  from  them,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  laws  con- 
stitutionally enart»*d  ;  upm  t}|p  strength  of  which  pledge,  his  own  personal  rights  and 
acqai.tiiions  are  protected  by  the  rest  of  the  community. — American  Editor.} 
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the  nation  only  affects  a  few  of  the  chief  interests  of  society  ;  it 
represents  an  immense  Ixit  remote  country,  and  claims  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  is  vague  and  ill-defmed  ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
states  controls  every  individual  citizen  at  every  hour  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  protects  his  property,  his  freedom,  and  his  life  ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  prejudices  of 
local  and  familiar  attachment  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  can- 
not doubt  the  superiority  of  a  power  which  is  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  that  renders  the  love  of  one's  native  countr)* 
instinctive  to  the  human  heart. 

Since  legislators  are  unable  to  obviate  such  dangerous  collisions 
as  occur  between  the  two  sovereignties  which  co-exist  in  the 
federal  system,  their  first  object  rnusl  be,  not  only  to  dissuade  the 
confederate  states  from  warfare,  but  to  encourage  such  institutions 
as  may  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  federal  compact  cannot  be  lasting  unless  there  exists  in  the 
communities  which  are  leagued  together,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
ducements to  union  which  render  their  common  dépendance  agree- 
able, and  the  task  of  the  government  light  ;  and  that  system  can- 
not succeed  without  the  presence  of  favorable  circumstances  added 
to  the  influence  of  good  laws.  All  the  peoples  which  have  ever 
fonned  a  confederation  have  been  held  loijether  by  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  common  interests,  which  served  as  the  intellectual  ties  of 
association. 

But  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  man  must  he  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  his  immediate  interest.  A  certain  uniformity 
of  civilization  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  (hiral)ilitv  of  a  confedera- 
tion,  than  a  uniformity  of  interests  in  the  states  which  compose  it. 
In  Switzerland  the  diirorence  wliich  exists  between  the  canton  oi 
Uri  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  is  ecjual  to  that  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries  ;  and,  properly  speaking,  Switzerland 
has  never  possessed  a  fedt-ral  government.  The  union  between 
these  two  cantons  only  subsists  upon  the  map;  and  their  discrepances 
would  soon  be  perceived  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  a  central 
authority  to  prescribe  the  same  laws  to  the  whole  territory. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
support  the  federal  government  in  Ameiica,  is  that  the  states  have 
not  only  similar  interests,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  tongue, 
but  that  they  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization  ;  which 
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almost  always  renders  a  union  feasible.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
European  nation,  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  which  does  not  pre- 
sent less  uniformity  in  its  different  provin^s  than  the  American  peo- 
ple, which  occupies  a  territory  as  extensive  as  one  half  of  Europe. 
The  distance  from  the  state  of  Maine  to  that  of  Georgia  is  reckoned 
at  about  one  thousand  miles  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  civili- 
zation of  Maine  and  that  of  Georgia  is  slighter  than  the  difference 
between  the  habits  of  Normandy  and  those  of  Britany.  Maine 
and  Georgia,  which  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  great 
empire,  are  consequently  in  the  natural  possession  of  more  real  in- 
ducements to  form  a  confederation  than  Normandy  and  Britany, 
which  are  only  separated  by  a  bridge. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country  contributed  to  increase 
the  facilities  which  the  American  legislators  derived  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  adoption  and  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  system  are 
mainly  attributable. 

The  most  important  occurrence  which  can  mark  the  annals  of  a 
people  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  In  war  a  people  struggles 
with  the  energy  of  a  single  man  against  foreign  nations,  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  very  existence.  The  skill  of  a  government,  the  good 
sense  of  the  community,  and  the  natural  fondness  which  men  enter- 
tain for  their  country,  may  suffice  to  maintain  peace  in  the  interior 
of  a  district,  and  to  favour  its  internal  prosperity  ;  but  a  nation  can 
only  carry  on  a  great  war  at  the  cost  of  more  numerous  and  more 
painful  sacrifices;  and  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  men  will 
of  their  own  accord  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  to 
betray  an  ignorance  of  mankind.  All  the  peoples  which  have  been 
obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  serious  warfare  have  consequently 
been  led  to  augment  the  power  of  their  government.  Those  which 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  have  been  subjugated.  A  long 
war  almost  always  places  nations  in  the  wretched  alternative  of 
being  .  abandoned  to  ruin  by  defeat,  or  to  despotism  by  success. 
War  therefore  renders  the  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  a  govern- 
ment most  palpable  and  most  alarming  ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
inherent  defect  of  federal  governments  is  that  of  being  weak. 

The  federal  system  is  not  only  deficient  in  every  kind  of  central- 
ized administration,  but  the  central  government  itself  is  imperfectly 
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orLÇinized,  wliich  is  invariably  an  influential  cause  of  inferiority 
wiu.n  the  nation  is  opjwsed  to  other  countries  which  are  themselvef 
governed  by  a  single  authofity.  In  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States,  by  which  the  central  government  possesses  more  real 
force,  this  evil  is  still  extremely  sensible.  An  example  "will  illus- 
trate the  case  to  the  reader. 

The  constitution  confers  upon  congress  the  right  of  "  calling  forth 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions  ;''  and  another  article  declares  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  president  ordered  the  militia  of  the  northern  states 
to  march  to  the  frontiers  ;  but  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
whose  interests  were  impaired  by  the  war,  refused  to  obey  the 
command.  They  argued  that  the  constitution  authorizes  the  federal 
ffovernment  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion,  but  that  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  neither  invasion 
nor  insurrection.  They  added,  that  the  same  constitution  which 
conferred  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  calling  forth  the  militia,  re- 
served to  the  states  that  of  naming  the  officers  ;  and  that  conse- 
quently (as  they  understood  the  clause)  no  officer  of  the  Union  had 
any  right  to  command  the  militia,  even  during  war,  except  the 
president  in  person  :  and  in  this  case  they  were  ordered  to  join  an 
army  commanded  by  another  individual.  These  absurd  and  perni- 
cious doctrines  received  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  governors  and 
legislative  bodies,  but  also  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  both  states  ; 
and  the  federal  government  was  constrained  to  raise  elsewhere  the 
troops  which  it  re(juired.* 

The  only  safeguard  which  the  American  Union,  with  all  the 
relative  perfection  of  its  laws,  possesses  against  the  dissolution 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  great  war,  lies  in  its  probable  ex- 
emption from  that  calamity.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
continent,  which  ofl'ers  a  boundless  field  for  human  industrj',  the 

•  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  I  have  selected  an  example  which  relates 
to  a  time  po>tcrior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  constitution.  It"  I  had  gone 
back  to  the  «lays  of  the  confederation,  I  mit^ht  have  given  stdl  more  striking  instances. 
The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  in  a  stale  of  enthusiastic  excitement  ;  the  révolu- 
lion  was  represented  by  a  maH  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people  ;  hut  at  that  very 
period  congress  had,  to  say  the  truth,  no  resource's  at  all  at  its  disposal.  Troops  and 
supjdies  were  perpetually  wanting.  Th«  best  devised  projects  fulled  in  the  executioD, 
and  the  Union,  which  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  was  saved  by  tlie 
weakness  of  its  enemies  far  more  than  by  its  own  strength. 
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Union  is  almost  as  much  insulated  from  the  world  as  if  its  frontiers 
were  girt  by  the  ocean.  Canada  contains  only  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  its  population  is  di\'ided  into  two  inimical  nations.  The 
rigor  of  the  climate  limits  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  shuts 
up  its  ports  during  the  six  months  of  winter.  From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  savage  tribes  are  to  be  met  with,  which  re- 
tire, perishing  in  their  retreat,  before  six  thousand  soldiers.  To  the 
south,  the  union  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  empire  of  Mexico  • 
and  it  is  thence  that  serious  hostilities  may  one  day  be  expected  to 
arise.  But  for  a  long  while  to  come,  the  uncivilized  state  of  the 
Mexican  community,  the  depravity  of  its  morals,  and  its  extreme 
poverty,  will  prevent  that  country  from  ranking  high  among  na- 
tions. As  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  are  too  distant  to  be 
formidable.* 

The  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  does  not,  then,  consist 
n  a  federal  constitution  which  allcTws  them  to  carry  on  great  wars, 
but  in  a  geographical  position,  which  renders  such  enterprises 
improbable. 

No  one  can  be  more  inclined  than  I  am  myself  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
combinations  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man. 
I  envy  the  lot  of  those  nations  which  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
it  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  confederate  peoples  could  main- 
tain a  long  or  an  equal  contest  with  a  nation  of  similar  strength  in 
which  the   government  should  be  centralized.     A  people  which 
should  divide  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  powers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
by  that  very  act,  abdicate  its  power,  and  perhaps  its  existence  and 
its  name.     But  such  is  the  admirable  position  of  the  New  World, 
that  man  has  no  other  enemy  than  himself;  and  that  in  order  to 
be  happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosperity 
and  the  knowledge  of  freedom. 

*  Appendix  0. 
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CIIAin'ER  IX. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  examined  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  ;  I 
have  passed  their  le^i>latic)n  in  review,  and  I  have  <lepicted  the 
present  characteristics  of  political  society  in  that  country.  But  a 
sovereiij^n  power  exists  above  these  institutions  and  beyond  these 
charact(!ristic  features,  which  may  destroy  or  modify  them  at  its 
pleasure  ;  I  mean  that  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be  shown  in 
what  manner  this  power,  wliit!h  reij^ulates  the  laws,  acts  :  its  pro- 
pensities and  its  passions  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
secret  sprinj]^s  which  retard,  accelerate,  or  direct  its  irresistible 
course  ;  and  the  effects  of  its  unbounded  authority,  with  the  destuiy 
which  is  probably  reserved  for  it. 


WHY    THE     PEOPLE     MAY    STRICTLY    IÎE    SAID    TO    GOVERN    IN    THE 

UNITED    ST\TES. 

In  America  th(»  people  appoints  the  Icf^islative  and  the  executive 
power,  and  furnishes  the  jurors  who  punish  all  otfi.iiccîs  ai^ainst  the 
laws.  The  American  iiistitution<  are  democratic,  not  only  in  their 
principle  but  in  all  their  consequences  ;  and  the  people  elects  its 
repr(\sentatives  ^/mr//;/,  and  for  the  most  part  a}nutiiUi//in  order  to 
ensure  their  dtfpendance.  The  people  is  therefore  the  real  directing 
power  ;  and  althoui^h  the  form  of  lidvernment  is  n^presentative,  it 
IS  evident  that  the  opinions,  the  préjudices,  the  int tresis,  ami  even 
the  passions  of  the  community  are.  hindered  by  no  durable  ol)stacles 
from  exercisintc  a  perpetual  inllueiice  on  so<  iety.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  j^overns  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  is  the 
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aise  in  all  the  countries  in  which  the  people  is  supreme.  This 
majority  is  principally  composed  of  peaceable  citizens,  who,  either 
by  inclination  or  by  interest,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfare 
of  their  country/  But  they  are  surrounded  by  the  incessant  agita- 
tion of  parties,  which  attempt  to  £^ain  their  co-operation  and  to 
«vail  themselves  of  their  suoporL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARTIES    IN    THE    UNITED    8TATE8- 

llreat  Division  to  bo  made  between  Parties. — Parties  which  arc  to  each  other  as  riTil 
Nations. — Purti«'s  jirojiorly  so  cdllod. — Difference  between  great  and  small  Parties. 
— Epochs  which  produce  tlicm. — Their  Cliaracteristic». — America  has  had  ffreal 
Parties. — Tln-y  are  «'Xtinct.— Federalists. — Re]mbltcans. — Defeat  of  the  Federalists. 
—Difficulty  of  crfating  Parlies  in  the  United  States. — What  is  done  with  this  laten- 
lion. — AriKtiicratic  and  democratic  Character  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parties. — Strug- 
gle of  (General  Jackson  against  the  Bank. 

A  GREAT  division  must  be  made  between  parties.  Some  countries 
are  so  large  that  the  different  populations  which  inhabit  them  have 
contradictory  interests,  although  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  same 
government  ;  and  they  may  thence  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oppo- 
sition. In  this  case  the  different  fractions  of  the  people  may  more 
properly  be  considered  as  distinct  nations  than  as  mere  parties  ;  and 
if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  thr  strui^gle  is  carried  on  by  rival  peoples 
rather  than  by  factions  in  the  state. 

But  when  the  citizens  entertain  different  opinions  upon  subjects 
which  affect  the  whole  country  alike,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  is  to  be  conducted,  then  dis- 
tinctions arise  which  may  correctly  be  styled  parties.  Parties  are 
a  necessary  evil  in  free  governments  ;  but  they  have  not  at  all 
times  the  same  character  and  the  same  propensities. 

At  certain  periods  a  nation  may  be  oppressed  by  such  insupport- 
able evils  as  to  conceive  the  design  of  effecting  a  total  change  in 
its  political  constitution;  at  other  times  the  mischief  lies  still 
deeper,  and  the  existence  of  society  itself  is  endangered.  Such  are 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  and  of  great  parties.  But  between 
these  epochs  of  misery  and  of  confusion  there  are  periods  during 
which  human  society  seems  to  rest,  and  mankind  to  make  a  pause. 
This  pause  is,  indeed,  only  apparent  ;  for  time  docs  not  stop  its 
<v  «ise  forn^^on^  any  more  than  for  men  ;  they  are  all  adyançijig 
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toward  a  joal  with  which  they  are  unacquainted  ;  and  we  only 
imagine  them  to  be  stationary  when  their  progress  escapes  our  ob- 
servation ;  as  men  who  are  going  at  a  foot  pace  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing still  to  those  who  run. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  social  and  political  constitution  of 
nations  are  so  slow  and  so  insensible,  thai  men  imagine  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  a  final  state  ;  and  the  human  mind,  believing 
itself  to  be  firmly  based  upon  certain  foundations,  does  not  extend 
its  researches  beyond  the  horizon  which  it  descries.  These  are  the 
times  of  small  parties  and  of  intrigue. 

The  political  parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  which  cling 
to  principles  more  than  to  consequences  ;  to  general,  and  not  to 
especial  cases  ;  to  ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are  usually 
distinguished  by  a  nobler  character,  by  more  generous  passions*, 
more  genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and  open  conduct  than 
the  others.  In  them,  private  interest,  which  always  plays  the 
chief  part  in  political  passions,  is  more  studiously  veiled  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good;  and  it  may  even  be  sometimes 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  very  person  whom  it  excites  and 
impels. 

Minor  parties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  deficient  in 
political  faith.  As  they  arc  not  sustained  or  dignified  by  a  lofty 
purpose,  they  ostensibly  display  the  egotism  of  their  character  in 
their  actions.  They  glow  with  a  factitious  zeal  ;  their  language 
is  vehement,  but  their  conduct  is  timid  and  irresolute.  Thejnieans 
they  employ  are  as  wretched  as  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Hence 
it  arisesThat  when  a  calm  state  of  things  succeeds  a  violent  rev- 
olution, the  leaders  of  society  seem  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  to  lie  concealed.  §pciety  is  convulsed 
by  great  parties,  by  minor  ones  it  is  agitated  ;  it  is  torn  by  the 
former,  by  the  latter  it  is  degrade^  ;  and  if  these  sometimes  save 
it  by  a  salutary  perturbation,  those  invariably  disturb  it  to  no  good 
end. 

America  has  already  lost  the  great  parties  which  once  divided 
the  nation  ;  and  if  her  happine*  is  considerably  increased,  her 
morality  has  suffered  by  their  extinction.  When  the  war  of  in- 
dependence  was  terminated,  and  the  foumlatious  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  to  be  laid  down,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
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opinions  —  two  opinions  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  which 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the 
names  which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  communities  —  the  one 
tending  to  limit,  the  other  to  extend  indqfinititdy,  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  conflict  of  these  two  opinions  never  assumed  that 
degree  of  violence  in  America  which  it  has  frequently  displayed 
elsewhere.  Both  parties  of  the  Americans  were  in  fact  agreed 
upon  the  most  essential  points  ;  and  neither  of  them  had  to  destroy 
a  traditionary  constitution,  or  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  society, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  own  triumph.  In  neither  of  them,  conse- 
quently, were  a  great  number  of  private  interests  affected  by  suc- 
cess or  by  defeat  ;  but  moral  principles  of  a  high  order,  such  as  the 
love  of  equality  and  of  independence,  were  concerned  in  the  stnig^ 
gl(^,  and  they  sufficed  to  kindle  violent  passions. 

The  party  which  desired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  en- 
dtMvoured  to  apply  its  doctrines  more  especially  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Union,  whence  it  derived  its  name  oî  federal.  The  other 
pnity,  which  affected  to  be  more  exclusively  attached  to  the  cause 
ot'  liberty,  took  that  of  republican,  America  is  the  land  of  dem(^ 
cracy,  and  the  federalists  were  always  in  a  minority  ;  but  they 
reckoned  on  their  side  almost  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
called  fv)rth  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  their  moral  influence 
was  very  considerable.  Their  cause  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
circuinstaiices.  The  ruin  of  the  confederation  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the  federalists  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  transient  disposition  of  the  multitude.  For  ten  or 
twelvf  years  they  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  were  able 
to  a()|)ly  some,  though  not  all,  of  their  principles  ;  for  the  hostile 
current  was  becoming  from  day  to  day  too  violent  to  be  checked 
or  >tennned.  In  1801  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  president  ;  and  he  in- 
creased the  influence  of  their  party  by  the  weight  of  his  celebrity, 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  immense  extent  of  his  popu- 
1  a  rit  v. 

The  means  by  which  the  federalists  had  maintained  their  position 
were  artificial,  and  their  resources  were  temporary  :  it  was  by  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  leaders  that  they  had  risen  to  power. 
When  the  republicans  attained  to  that  lof\y  station,  their  opponents 
were  overwhelmed  by  utter  defeat.    An  immense  majority  declared 
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itself  against  the  retiring  party,  and  the  federalists  found  themselves 
in  so  small  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  despaired  of  their  Aiture 
success.  From  that  moment  the  republican  or  democratic  party 
has  proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  it  has  acquired 
absolute  supremacy  in  the  country.  The  federalists,  perceiving 
that  they  were  vanquished  without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  nation,  fel]__int(îJwailirisiûns,  of  which  one  joined  the 
vi£tonpus_  republicans,  and  the  other^abâfidoned  its  rallying  point 
and  its  name.  Many  years  have  already  elapsed  since  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  party. 

The  accession  of  the  federalists  to  power  was,  in  my  opinion,^ne 
of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  which  accompanied  the  formati.ojQ  Qf 
the  great  American  Union  :  they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities 
of  their  age  and  of  their  countr}\  But  whether  their  theories  were 
good  or  bad,  they  had  the  defect  of  being  inapplicable,  as  a  system, 
to  the  society  which  they  professed  to  govern  ;  and  that  which 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  sooner  or  later.  But  their  government  gave  the  new  re- 
public  time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  afterward  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  had  combated. 
A  considerable  number  of  their  principles  were  in  point  of  fact 
imbodied  in  the  political  creed  of  their  opponents  ;  and  the  federal  y 
constitution,  which  subsists  at  the  present  day,  is  a  lasting  monu 
ment  of  their  patriotism  açtd. their  wisdom. 

Great  political  parties  are  not,  then,  to  be  rqet  with  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  present  time.  Parties,  indeed,  may  be  found  which 
threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Union  ;  but  there  are  none 
which  seem  to  contest  the  present  form  of  government,  or  the 
present  course  of  society.  The  parties  by  which  the  Union  is  men- 
aced do  not  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  but  upon  temporal  inter- 
ests. These  interests  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  rival  nations  rather  than  parties. 
Thus,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  north  contended  for  the  system 
of  commercial  prohibition,  and  the  south  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  simply  because  the  north  is  a  manufacturing,  and  the 
south  an  agricultural  district  ;  and  that  the  restrictive  system 
which  was  profitable  to  the  one,  was  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  great  parties,  the  United  States  abound  with 
lesser  controversies  ;  and  public  opinion  is  divided  iato  a  thousand 
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minute  shades  of  différence  upon  questions  of  very  little^ropment. 
The  pains  which  aie  taken  to  create  parties  are  inconceivable, and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  relii^ious  aniinpsity,  bcitause  all  religion  is  respected,  and  no 
sect  is  prcniominant  ;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  rank,  because  the  peç- 
ple  is  ever3thing,  and  none  van  contest  its  authority  ;  lastly,  there 
is  no  public  misery  to  serve  as  a  means  of  agitation,  because  the 
physical  position  ot  the  countiy  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  industry» 
that  man  is  able  to  accromplish  the  most  surprisinsr  undertakings 
with  his  own  native  resources.  Nevertheless,  ambitious  men  arc 
intrrestrd  in  the  creation  of  parties,  since  it  is  difficult  to  eject  a 
perstni  iVom  authority  upon  the  inerc^  i^round  that  his  place  is  covet- 
ed l»v  others.  The  skill  of  the  actors  in  the  political  world  lies, 
therelore,  in  the  art  of  ereatiny;  parties.  A  political  aspirant  in  the 
I'uited  States  l)e<^ins  by  discriminating  his  own  interest,  and  by 
calculating  upon  those  inttMests  which  may  be  collected  around, 
and  amalgamated  with  it;  he  then  contrives  to  discover  some  doc- 
trine or  some  printipii?  which  may  suit  the  purposes  of  this  new 
association,  and  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  party 
y  and  U)  secure  its  popularity  :  just  as  the  imprim<itur  of  a  king  was 
f  in  former  days  incorporated  with  the  volume  which  it  authorized, 
iiuî  to  whirh  it  nowise  belonged.  When  these  preliminaries  are 
UMininateil,  tiie  new  |)arty  is  ushered  into  the  political  world. 

All  the  domestii^  controvt-rsies  of  the  Americans  at  first  appear 
leî  a  stiaii»ier  to  l)e  so  ini'omprehcnsible  and  so  puerile,  that  he  is 
at  a  lf»ss  wln.ther  to  pity  a  people  which  takes  such  arrant  trifles 
in  irood  eainost.  or  to  envy  that  happiness  which  enables  it  to  dis- 
eu>s  ihem.  lîut  when  lie  comes  to  study  the  secret  propensities 
whii.h  irr)v«.Tn  the  laciions  of  America,  he  easily  perceives  that  the 
irnaler  pari,  ol  tlujin  ar;*  more  or  less  ccmnecled  with  one  or  the 
K)\\w\  ol  those  two  divi>:ons  whieh  have  always  existed  in  free 
«•.oiiiiiiunitii'S.  I'he  «hrcper  wi*  penetrate  intc»  the  workings  of  these 
parties,  tin-  tiior»*  do  we  pen-t'ivf  that,  the  o'hjtrt  of  the  one  is  to 
limit,  and  liiat  of  the  other  to  extend,  the  popular  authority  I  do 
not  iissiMt  that  tlii-  ostensible  entl,  or  even  that  the  secret  aim,  of 
Aineriean  partie>  is  to  pionnjte  the  rule  of  arisl(jcracy  or  democracy 
in  the  countiy,  I'Ut  I  aliirm  that  aristocratic  or  democratic  passions 
may  easily  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all  parties,  and  that,  although 
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they  escape  a  superficial  observation,  they  are  the  main  point  and 
the  very  soul  of  every  faction  in  theJLFnited  States. 

To  quote  a  recent  example  :  when  the  president  attacked  the 
bank,  the  country  was  excited  and  parties  were  formed  ;  the  well- 
informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank,  the  common  people  round 
the  president  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which  offers  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  most  experienced  statesmen.  The  bank  is  a  great 
establishment  which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  whatsoever  it  pleases,  is 
startled  to  meet  with,  tbisjobstaçle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community  is  jrritated  by 
so  permanent  an  institution,  and  is  led  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  shaken  and  controlled,  like  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 
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REMAINS   OF    THE    ARISTOCRATIC    PARTY    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Secret  Opposition  of  wealthy  Individuals  to  Democracy. — Their  retirement."— Their 
taste  for  exclusive  Pleasures  and  for  Luxury  at  Home. — Their  Simplicity  Abroad. — 
Their  affected  Condescension  toward  the  People. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  people  among  which  various  opinions 
prevail,  that  the  balance  of  the  several  parties  is  lost,  and  one  of 
them  obtains  an  irresistible  preponderance,  overpowers  all  obsta- 
cles, harasses  its  opi)onents,  and  appropriates  all  the  resources  of 
society  to  its  own  purposes.  The  vanquished  citizens  despair  of 
success,  and  they  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  in  silence  and  in  a 
general  apathy.  The  nation  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
principle,  and  the  prevailing  party  assumes  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  and  unanimity  to  the  country.  But  this  apparent 
unanimity  is  merely  a  cloak  to  alarming  dissensions  and  perpetual 
opposition. 
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This  is  precisely  what  occurred  in  America;  when  the  demo- 
cratic party  got  the  upper. hand,  it  took  exclusive  possession  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  from  that  time  the  laws  and  the  customs  of 
society  have  been  adapted  to  its  caprices.  At  the  present  day  the 
more  affluent;  classes  of  society  are  so  entirely  removed  from  the 
direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  that  wealth,  far 
from  conferring  a  right  to  the  exexçise  of  ^wer,  is  rather  anjjb- 
stacle  than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it.  The  wealthy  members  ot 
tlie  community  abandon  the  lists,  through  unwillingness  to  contend, 
and  frequently  to  contend  in  vain,  against  the  poorest  classes  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  concentrate  all  their  enjoyments  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  w^here  they  occupy  a  rank  which  cannot  be 
assumed  in  public;  and  they  constitute  a  private  society  in  the 
state,  which  has  its  own  tastes  and  its  own  pleasures.  They  sub- 
mit to  this  state  of  things  as  an  irremediable  evil,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  called  by  its  QQOtiDUAUÇe  ;  it  is 
even  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  laud  the  delights  of  a  republican 
government,  and  the  advantages  of  democratic  institutions  when 
they  are  in  public.  Next  to  hating  their  enemies,  men  are  most  I 
inclined  to  flatter  them.  I 

Mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  citizen,  who  is  as  anxious  as  a 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  to  conceal  his  wealth.  His  dress  is  plain, 
his  demeanor  unassuming  ;  but  the  interior  of  his  dwelling  glitters 
with  luxury,  and  none  but  a  few  chosen  guests  whom  he  haughtily 
styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary.  No 
European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  his  pleasures,  or  more  jealous 
of  the  smallest  advantages  wliich  his  privileged  station  confers 
upon  him.  But  the  very  same  individual  crosses  the  city  to  reach 
a  dark  counting-house  in  the  centre  of  traffic,  where  every  one  may 
accost  liim  who  pleases.  If  he  meets  his  cobbler  upon  the  way, 
they  stop  and  converse  ;  the  two  citizens  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
state  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest,  and  they  shake  hands 
before  they  part. 

But  beneath  this  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequious  at- 
tentions to  the  preponderating  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  entertain  a  hearty  distaste 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  their  country.  The  populace  is 
at  once  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  of  their  fears.  If  the  mal- 
achninistration   of  the   democracy  ever  brings   about   a  révolu-* 
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tionary  crisis,  and  if  nionarchical  institutions  ever  become  practi- 
cable in  the  United  States,  the  truth  of  what  I  advance  will  be- 
come obvious. 

The  ^wnjjKiefjveapQM  yhich  p^ffiffi  pf^  î»  order  to ensure  suc- 
cess, are  the  public  press,  and  the  fQmiation  of  associations. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LIBERTY    OF    THE    PRESS    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

Difliculty  of  restraining  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. — Particular  reasons  which  soma 
Nations  have  lo  ihcrisU  this  Liberty. — The  Liberty  of  the  Press  a  necessary  Con- 
sequ'.iuM'  of  tlie  Sovorciçiity  of  tlic  Pc«i»le  uî*  it  is  understood  in  America. — Violent 
Lan^uaz^  nf  iho  jioriodical  Press  in  the  United  States. — Propensities  of  the  periodi- 
cal Pr»"As. — Illiisirated  by  the  United  .*^tales. — Opinion  of  the  Americans  upon  the 
RepresMon  of  the  Abu^e  of  the  Libirly  of  tlie  Press  by  judicial  Prosecutions. — 
Reasons  fur  wliich  tlie  Press  is  less  powerful  in  America  than  m  France. 

The  influence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  docs  not  affect  political 
opinions  alone,  but  it  extends  to  all  the  opinions  of  men,  and  it 
modifies  customs  as  well  as  laws.  In  another  part  of  this  work  I 
shall  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  exercised  upon  civil  society  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  point  out  the  direction  which  it  has  given  to  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  character  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  but  at  present  I  purpose  simply 
to  examine  the  efl'ects  produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
political  world. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  entertain  that  firm  and  complete  attach- 
ment to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  w-hich  things  that  are  supremely 
good  in  their  very  nature  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  ;  and  I 
approve  of  it  more  from  a  recollection  of  the  evils  it  prevents,  than 
from  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  it  ensures. 

If  any  one  can  point  out  an  inlerniediate,  and  yet  a  tenable  posi* 
tion,  between  the  complete  independence  and  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  public  expression  of  opinion,  I  should  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  adopt  it  ;  but  the  difliculty  is  to  discover  i\m  ])osition.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  correct  the  abuses  of  unlicensed  i)rinting,  and  to 
restore  the  use  of  orderly  lançuacce,  vou  nrav  in  the  first  instance 
tr}'  the  offender  by  a  jury;  but  if  the  jury  acquits  him, the  opinion 
which  was  that  of  a  single  individual  bc^comes  the  opinion  of  the 
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country  at  large.  Too  much  and  too  little  has  therefore  hitherto 
been  done  ;  if  you  proceed,  you  must  bring  the  delinquent  before 
permanent  magistrates  ;  but  even  here  the  cause  must  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  decided  ;  and  the  very  principles  which  no  book 
would  have  ventured  to  avow  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  pleadings, 
and  what  was  obscurely  hinted  at  in  a  single  composition  is  then 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  other  publications.  The  language  in 
which  a  thought  is  imbodied  is  the  mere  carcase  of  the  thought, 
and  not  the  idea  itself;  tribunals  may  condemn  the  form,  but  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  too  subtile  for  their  authority  :  too 
Miuch  has  still  been  done  to  recede,  too  little  to  attain  your  end  : 
you  must  therefore  proceed.  If  you  establish  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  the  tongue  of  the  public  speaker  will  still  make  itself  heard, 
and  you  have  only  increased  the  mischief.  The  powers  of  thought 
do  not  rely,  like  the  powers  of  physical  strength,  upon  the  number 
of  their  mechanical  agents,  nor  can  a  host  of  authors  be  reckoned 
like  the  troops  which  compose  an  army  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authority  of  a  principle  is  often  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  is  expressed.  The  words  of  a  strong- 
minded  man,  which  penetrate  amid  the  passions  of  a  listening 
assembly,  have  more  weight  than  the  vociferations  of  a  thousand 
orators  ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  in  any  public  place, 
the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  free  speaking  was  allowed  in 
every  village.  The  liberty  of  discourse  must  therefore  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  this  is  the  necessary  term  of 
your  efforts  ;  but  if  your  object  was  to  repress  the  abuses  of  liberty, 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  feet  of  a  despot.  You  have  been  led 
from  the  extreme  of  independence  to  the  extreme  of  subjection, 
without  meeting  with  a  single  tenable  position  for  shelter  or  repose. 
There  are  certain  nations  which  have  peculiar  reasons  for  cherish- 
ing the  press,  independently  of  the  general  motives  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  For  in  certain  countries  which  profess  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  every  individual  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment may  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  since  those  whom  he  op- 
presses cannot  prosecute  him  before  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this 
case  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  merely  a  guarantee,  but  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  which  the  citizens 
possess.  If  the  rulers  of  these  nations  proposed  to  abolish  the  in- 
dependence of  the  press,  the  people  would  be  justified  in  saying 
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*  Give  Ui  the  nght  of  prosecuting  your  offences  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  waive  our  right  of  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion." 

But  in  the  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignt}'  of 
the  people  ostensibly  prevails,  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  it  is  absurd.  When  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  society  is  acknowledged,  every 
citizen  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  different  opinions  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  appreciating 
fthe  different  facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  correlative  institutions  ;  just  as  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  universal  suffrage  are  two  things  which  are  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed,  and  which  cannot  long  be  retained  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  ihe  same  people.  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  twelve 
millions  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
dared  to  propose  any  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
first  newspaper  over  which  I  cast  my  eyes,  upon  my  arrival  in 
America,  contained  the  following  article  : — 

"  In  all  this  affair,  the  language  of  Jackson  has  been  that  of  a  heartless 
despot,  solely  occupied  with  the  preserv'^tion  of  his  own  authority.  Ambi> 
tion  is  his  crime,  and  it  will  be  his  punishment  too:  intrigue  is  his  native 
element,  and  intrigue  will  confound  his  tricks,  and  will  deprive  him  of  Kis 
power;  he  governs  by  means  of  corruption,  and  his  immoral  practices  will 
redound  lu  his  shame  and  confusion,  ills  conduct  in  the  puliiical  arena  has 
been  that  of  a  shameless  and  lawless  gamester.  He  succeeded  at  the  time, 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  approaches,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  disgorge 
his  winnings,  to  throw  aside  his  false  dice,  and  to  end  his  days  in  some  re- 
tirement, where  he  may  curse  his  madness  at  his  leisure  ;  for  repentance 
is  a  virtue  with  which  his  heart  is  likely  to  remain  forever  unacquainted.' 

It  is  not  uncommonly  imagined  in  France,  that  the  virulence  of 
the  press  originates  in  the  uncertain  social  condition,  in  the  political 
excitement,  and  the  general  sense  of  consequent  evil  which  prevail 
in  that  country;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  as  soon  as  society 
has  resumed  a  certain  degree  of  composure,  the  press  will  abandon 
its  present  vehemence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  causes 
explain  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  ascendency  it  has  acquired 
over  the  nation,  but  that  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence  upon 
the  tone  of  its  language.    The  periodical  press  appears  to  me  to 
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oe  actuated  by  passions  and  propensities  independent  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  the  present  position  of 
America  corroborates  this  opinion 

America  is  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  country  of  the  whole 
world  which  contains  the  fewest  germe»  of  revolution  ;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destructive  in  its  principles  than  in  France,  and  it  dis- 
plays the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation. 
In  America,  as  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  so 
strangely  composed  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  is  cer- 
tainly much  greater  in  France  than  in  the  United  States  ;  though 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prose- 
cution having  been  instituted  against  it  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  simple  ;  the  Americans  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  apply  it  with  perfect  consistency.  It 
was  never  their  intention  to  found  a  permanent  state  of  things  with 
elements  which  undergo  daily  modifications  ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently nothing  criminal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  attended  with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  They 
are  moreover  of  opinion  that  courts  of  justice  are  unable  to  check 
the  abuses  of  the  press  ;  and  that  as  the  subtilty  of  human  lan- 
guage perpetually  eludes  the  severity  of  judicial  analysis,  offences 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  escape  the  hand  which  attempts  to  appre- 
hend them.  They  hold  that  to  act  with  efficacy  upon  the  press,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  tribunal,  not  only  devoted  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  but  capable  of  surmounting  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  ;  a  tribunal  which  should  conduct  its  proceedings 
without  publicity,  which  should  pronounce  its  decrees  without 
assiojning  its  motives,  and  punish  the  intentions  even  more  than  the 
language  of  an  author.  Whosoever  should  have  the  power  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  tribunal  of  this  kind,  would  waste  his 
time  in  prosecuting  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  for  he  would  be  the 
supreme  master  of  the  whole  community,  and  he  would  be  as  free 
to  rid  himself  of  the  authors  as  of  their  writings.  In  this  question, 
therefore,  there  is  no  medium  between  servitude  and  extreme 
license  ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  evils 
which  it  engenders.     To  expect  to  acquire  the  former,  and  to 
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escape  the  latter,  is  to  cherish  one  of  those  illusions  "which  com- 
monly mislead  nations  in  their  times  of  sickness,  when,  tired  wit 
faction  and  exhausted  by  effort,  they  attempt  to  combine  hostile 
opinions  and  contrary  principles  upon  the  same  soil. 
\  The  small  influence  of  t]^e  American  journals  is  attributable  to 
several  reasons,  among  which  arc  the  fcilowing  :  — 

The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all  other  liberty,  is  most  formidable 
when  it  is  a  novelty  ;  for  a  people  which  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  places  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  first  tribune  who  arou.ses  its  attention.  The  Anpflo- 
Amcricans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlements  ;  moreover,  the  pr«'.ss  cannot  create  human  passions 
by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully  it  may  kindle  them  where 
they  exist.  Tn  America  politics  are  discussed  with  animation  and 
a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which 
are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  impaired  :  but  in  the  United  States  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A  single  glance 
upon  a  French  and  an  American  newvspaper  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  on  this  head. 
In  France  the  space  allotted  to  cx)mmercial  advertisements  is  very 
limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contains  the  discussion 
of  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three  quarters  of  the  enor- 
mous sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments, and  tlu»  remainder  is  frequently  occupied  by  political  in- 
tellijronce  or  trivial  anecdotes  :  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that 
one  finds  a  corner  devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  with 
which  the  journalists  of  France  arc  wont  to  indulge  their  readers. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  observation,  and  discovered  by  the 
innate  sagacity  of  the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  despots, 
that  the  influence  of  a  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
direction  is  rendered  more  central.  In  France  the  press  combines 
a  twofold  centralization:  almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the 
same  spot,  and  vested  in  the  same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  from 
numerous.  The  influence  of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon 
a  skeptical  nation,  must  be  unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which 
a  government  may  sign  an  occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  difficult 
^o  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Neither  of  these  kinds  of  centralization  ensts  in  America.  The 
United  States  have  no  metropolis  ;  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  countr}'  is  dispersed  abroad,  and  instead  of  radiating 
from  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans have  established  no  central  control  over  the  expression  of 
opinion,  any  more  than  over  the  conduct  of  business.  These  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foresight  ;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  be 
granted  to  the  printers,  no  securities  demanded  from  editors,  as  in 
France,  and  no  stamp  duty  as  in  France  and  England.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up  a  newspaper, 
and  a  small  number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  editor. 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  ap- 
pear in  the  United  States  actually  surpasses  belief.  The  most  en- 
lightened Americans  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  press 
to  this  excessive  dissemination  ;  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  axiom  of 
political  science  in  that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutralize 
♦he  effect  of  public  journals  is  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  truth  which  is  so  self-evident  has  not  already 
been  more  generally  admitted  in  Europe  ;  it  is  comprehensible  that 
the  persons  who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions,  by  means  of  the 
press,  should  be  desirous  of  confining  its  action  to  a  few  powerful 
organs  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  the  natural  supporters  of  the  laws,  should 
attempt  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  press  by  concentrating  its 
authority.  The  governments  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the  press 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  knights  of  old  ;  they  are  anxious  to  fur^ 
nish  it  with  the  same  central  power  which  they  have  found  to  be 
so  trusty  a  weapon,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  resist- 
ance to  its  attacks. 

In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own 
newspaper.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor 
unity  of  design  can  be  communicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and 
each  one  is  consequently  led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  AU 
the  political  journals  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  administration  or  against  it  ;  but  they  attack  and 
defend  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in 
orming  those  great  currents  of  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most 
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solid  obstacles.  This  division  of  the  influence  of  the  press  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  other  consequences  which  are  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. The  facility  with  which  journals  can  be  established  in- 
duces a  multitude  of  individuals  to  take  a  part  in  them  ;  but  as  the 
extent  of  competition  precludes  the  possibility  of  considerable 
profit,  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  number  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  that  even  if  they  were  a  source  of  wealth,  writers  of 
ability  could  not  be  found  to  direct  them  all.  Tlie  journalists  of 
the  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a  very  humble  position, 
with  a  scanty  education,  and  a  vulgar  turn  of  mind.  The  will  of 
the  majority  is  the  most  general  of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certab 
habits  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each  peculiar  class  of  so- 
ciety; thus  it  dictates  the  etiquette  practised  at  courts  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  journalist  con- 
sist in  a  violent,  but  frequently  an  eloquent  and  lofty  manner  of 
discussing  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habit- 
ual practice  are  only  occasional.  The  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace  ;  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  track  them 
into  private  life,  and  disclose  all  their  weaknesses  and  errors. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  this  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  thought  ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  hereafter  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  upon  the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the 
American  people,  but  my  present  subject  exclusively  concerns  the 
political  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  this  extreme 
license  of  the  press  tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  individuals  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a  high 
station  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  which  they  can  use  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  their  own  advantage.*      V 

The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  dis- 

•  They  only  write  in  the  papers  when  they  choose  to  address  the  people  in  their 
own  name  ;  as,  for  instance j  when  they  are  called  upon  to  repel  calumnious  imputa- 
tions, and  to  correct  a  mis-statement  of  facts. 
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torting  those  facts,  that  a  journalist  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  own  views. 

But  although  the  press  is  limited  to  these  resources,  its  influence  \\ 
in  America  is  immense.  It  is  the  power  which  impels  the  circula-  \ 
tion  of  political  life  through  all  the  districts  of  that  vast  territory. 
Its  eye  is  constantly  open  to  detect  the  secret  springs  of  political 
designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  It  rallies  the  interests  of  the  community  round  cer- 
tain principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt  ; 
for  it  affords  a  means  of  intercourse  between  parties  which  hear, 
and  which  address  each  other,  without  ever  having  been  in  imme- 
diate contact.  When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press 
adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct,  their  influence  becomes  irresistible  ; 
and  public  opinion,  when  it  is  perpetually  assailed  from  the  same 
side,  eventually  yields  to  the  attack.  In  the  United  States  each 
separate  journal  exercises  but  little  authority  :  but  the  power  of  the 
periodical  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  people** 


The  Opinions  which  are  estabhshed  in  the  United  States  under  the  Empire  of  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Pre»$8|  are  frequently  more  firmly  rooted  than  those  wliich  are  formed 
elsewhere  under  the  Sanction  of  a  Censor. 

In  the  United  States  the  democracy  perpetually  raises  fresh  in- 
dividuals to  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs  ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
administration  are  consequently  seldom  regulated  by  the  strict  rules 
of  consistency  or  of  order.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in  society 
are  generally  more  durable  than  in  many  other  countries.  When 
once  the  Americans  have  taken  up  an  idea,  whether  it  be  well  or 
ill-founded,  nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  to  eradicate  it  from  theii 
minds.  The  same  tenacity  of  opinion  has  been  observed  in  England, 
where,  for  the  last  century,  greater  freedom  of  conscience,  and  more 
invincible  prejudices  have  existed,  than  in  all  the  other  countries  ol 
Eku'ope.   I  attribute  this  consequence  to  a  cause  which  may  at  firsi 

*  See  Appendix  P. 
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sight  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  tendency,  namely,  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  The  nations  among  which  this  liberty  exists  arc 
as  apt  to  cling  to  their  opinions  from  pride  as  from  conviction.  They 
cherish  them  because  they  hold  them  to  be  just,  and  because  thqr 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  choosing  them  ;  and  they  maintain 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  thôr 
own.     Several  other  reasons  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  man  of  genius,  that  'Mgnorance  lies  at  the 
two  ends  of  knowledge."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  absolute  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  that  doubt  lies  in  the  middle  ;  for  the  human  in- 
tellect may  be  considered  in  three  distinct  states,  which  frequently 
succeed  one  another. 

A  man  believes  implicitly,  because  he  adopts  a  proposition  with- 
out inquiry.  He  doubts  as  soon  as  he  is  assailed  by  the  objections 
which  his  inquiries  may  have  aroused.  But  he  frequently  succeeds 
in  satisfying  these  doubts,  and  then  he  begins  to  believe  afresh  :  he 
no  longer  lays  hold  on  a  truth  in  its  most  shadowy  and  uncertain 
form,  but  he  sees  it  clearly  before  him,  and  he  advances  onward  by 
the  light  it  gives  him.* 

When  the  liberty  of  the  press  acts  upon  men  who  are  in  the  first 
of  these  three  states,  it  does  not  immediately  disturb  their  habit  oi 
believing  implicitly  without  investigation,  but  it  constantly  modifies 
the  objects  of  their  intuitive  convictions.  The  human  mind  con- 
tinues to  discern  but  one  point  upon  the  whole  intellectual  horizon, 
and  that  point  is  in  continual  motion.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  revolutions,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  aie  sure  to  befall 
those  generations  which  abruptly  adopt  the  unconditional  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  circle  of  novel  ideas  is,  however,  soon  terminated  ;  the  torch 
of  experience  is  upon  them,  and  the  doubt  and  mistrust  which  their 
uncertainty  produces,  become  universal.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  will  either  believe  they  know  not  where- 
fore, or  will  not  know  what  to  believe.  Few  are  the  beings  who 
ean  ever  hope  to  attain  that  state  of  rational  and  independent  con- 


*  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  rational  and  self-guiding  convictioii 
arouses  as  much  fervour  or  enthusiastic  devotedness  in  men  as  their  first  dogmatical 
belief. 
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viction  which  true  knowledge  can  beget,  in  defiance  of  the  attacki 
of  doubt. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  religious  fervor,  men 
sometimes  change  their  religious  opinions  ;  whereas,  in  times  of 
general  skepticism  every  one  clings  to  his  own  persuasion.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  politics  under  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
countries  where  all  the  theories  of  social  science  have  been  contest- 
ed in  their  turn,  the  citizens  who  have  adopted  one  of  them,  stick 
to  it,  not  so  much  because  they  are  assured  of  its  excellence,  as  be- 
cause they  are  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  other.  In  the 
present  age  men  are  not  very  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their  opin* 
ions,  but  they  are  rarely  inclined  to  change  them  ;  and  there  are 
fewer  martyrs  as  well  as  fewer  apostates. 

Another  still  more  valid  reason  may  yet  be  adduced  :  when  no 
abstract  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  certain,  men  cling  to  the  mere 
propensities  and  external  interests  of  their  position,  which  are  nat- 
urally more  tangible  and  more  permanent  than  any  opinions  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution  whether  the  aristocracy  or 
the  democracy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  democracy  annoys  one  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
aristocracy  oppresses  another  part.  When  the  question  is  reduced 
to  the  simple  expression  of  the  struggle  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  the  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  perfect^y 
evident  without  farther  controversy. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

POLITICAL    ASSOCIATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Daily  usr  which  tho  Anirlo-Amrricnns  make  of  the  Ritçht  of  Association. — Three  kindi 
of  political  AsMM:i:iti(in. — In  what  ManixT  the  Americans  apply  the  representative 
Syslen»  lo  Associ:ui«»ns.— y)anç:er>  resuliins:  to  x]\o  Rlate^Oreat  Convention  of  1831 
relative  to  the  Taritf.  l,ej;islalive  Charni^or  of  this  Convention.  "Why  the  unlim- 
ited Kxereisi'  of  the  lliirht  of  As'^ocialion  is  lesit  danç(>rous  in  the  United  States 
than  clsewhnre.  Why  il  may  be  lookoil  ujion  as  necessar}'.  Utility  of  Associatinns 
m  u  «lenuuratic  People. 

In  no  countr)'  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  association  been 
more  successfully  used,  or  more  iinsparinofly  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
difTerent  objects,  than  in  America.  Beside  the  permanent  associa- 
tions which  are  established  by  law  under  the  names  of  townships, 
cities,  and  counties,  a  vast  number  of  others  are  formed  and  main- 
tained by  the  ajrency  of  private  individiials. 

The  citizen  of  the  T'nited  States  is  taucjht  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy to  rely  upon  his  own  (exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils 
and  the  diflicultics  of  life  ;  he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with 
an  eve  of  mistrust  and  anxietv.  and  he  only  claims  its  assistance 
when  he  is  quite  unable  to  shift  without  it.  This  habit  may  even 
be  trailed  in  the  scho')ls  of  the  risinij;  generation,  where  the  children 
in  their  ixaines  are  wont  to  su!)mit  to  rules  which  they  have  them- 
selves  established,  and  to  punish  mi.sdemeanors  which  they  have 
themselves  defined.  The  same  s})irit  pervades  every  act  of  social 
life.  If  a  stopiVciïTe  occurs  in  a  thorousjhfare,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  public,  is  hindered,  th(?  neitrhbours  immediately  constitute  a 
deliberative  Ixidy  :  and  this  extemporaneous  assembly  gives  rise  to 
an  executive  power,  which  remedies  the  inconvenience,  before  any- 
body has  thouorht  of  recurrinjj  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  persons  immediately  concerned.  If  the  public  pleasures  are 
concerned,  an  association  is  formed  to  provide  for  the  splendour 
and  tlie  regularity  of  the  entertainment.     Societies  are  formed  to 
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resist  enemies  which  are  exclusively  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  dimin  • 
ish  the  vice  of  intemperance  :  in  the  United  States  associations  are 
established  to  promote  public  order,  commerce,  industry,  morality, 
and  religion  ;  for  there  is  no  end  which  the  human  will,  seconded 
by  the  collective  exertions  of  individuals,  despairs  of  attaining. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  the  effects  of  association 
apon  the  course  of  society,  and  I  must  confine  myself  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  political  world.  When  once  the  right  of  association  is 
recognised,  the  citizens  may  employ  it  in  several  different  ways. 

An  association  consists  simply  in  the  public  assent  which  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  give  to  certain  doctrines  ;  and  in  the  engage- 
ment which  they  contract  to  promote  the  spread  of  those  doctrines 
by  their  exertions.  The  right  of  associating  with  these  views  is 
'  very  analogous  to  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  writing  ;  but  societies 
thus  formed  possess  more  authority  than  the  press.  When  an  opinion 
is  represented  by  a  society,  it  necessarily  assumes  a  more  exact  and 
explicit  form.  It  numbers  its  partisans,  and  compromises  their  wel- 
fare in  its  cause  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  their  zeal  is  increased  by  their  number.  An  as90-{ 
eiation  unites  the  efforts  of  minds  which  have  a  tendency  to  diverge, 
in  one  single  channel,  and  urges  them  vigorously  toward  one 
single  end  which  it  points  out. 

The  second  degree  in  the  right  of  association  Ls  the  power  of  meet- 
ing. When  an  association  is  allowed  to  establish  centres  of  ac- 
tion at  certain  important  points  in  the  country,  its  activity  is  in- 
creased, and  its  influence  extended.  Men  have  the  opportunity  ol 
seeing  each  other  ;  means  of  execution  are  more  readily  combined  ; 
and  opinions  are  maintained  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  energy 
which  written  language  cannot  approach. 

Lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  political  association,  there 
is  a  third  degree  :  the  partisans  of  an  opinion  may  unite  in  elec- 
toral bodies,  and  choose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  central 
assembly.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  to  a  party. 

Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  a  society  is  formed  between  individuals 
professing  the  same  opinion,  and  the  tie  which  keeps  it  tot^ether  is 
of  a  purely  intellectual  nature  :  in  the  second  case,  small  assemblies 
are  formed  which  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  party.  Lastly, 
in  the  third  case,  they  constitute  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  of 
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the  nation,  a  government  within  the  government.  Their  delegateSi 
like  the  real  delegates  of  the  majority,  represent  the  entire  collect^ 
ive  force  of  their  party  ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  that 
national  dignity  and  great  influence  which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  making  the  laws  ;  but  they  have  the  power  of  attacking 
those  which  are  in  being,  and  of  drawing  up  before  hand  those 
which  they  may  afterward  cause  to  be  adopted. 

If,  in  a  people  which  is  imperfectly  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  which  is  exposed  to  violent  political  passions,  a 
deliberating  minority,  whi(*h  confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
future  laws,  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  majority, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  public  tranquillity  incurs  very  great  risks 
in  that  nation.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wide  difference  between 
proving  that  one  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  proving 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  difference, 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
each  of  which  affects  to  represent  the  majority.  If,  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  directing  power,  another  power  be  established, 
which  exercises  almost  as  inui^h  moral  authority  as  the  former,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  will  long  be  content  to  speak  without 
acting  ;  or  that  it  will  always  be  restrained  by  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  associations,  which  are  meant  to 
direct,  but  not  to  enforce  opinions,  to  suggest  but  not  to  make  the 
laws. 

The  more  we  consider  the  independence  of  the  press  in  its  prin- 
cipal consequences,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  the  chief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  element  of  freedom  in  the  modern 
world.  A  nation  which  is  determined  to  remain  free,  is  therefore 
right  in  demanding  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this  independence. 
But  the  unrestramed  liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be 
entirely  assimilated  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the 
same  time  less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A 
nation  may  confine  it  within  certain  limits  without  forfeit'mg  any 
part  of  its  self-control  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority. 

In  America  the  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  un- 
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bounded.  An  example  will  show  in  the  clearest  light  to  what  an 
extent  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling  in  America  ;  the  tariff  was  not  only  a 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able or  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  north  attributed  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.  Insomuch,  that 
for  a  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani- 
mosities which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1831,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  u[)on  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printing 
press:  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
lina alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
fdxty-three  delegates.  On  the  1st  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  of 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  public,  and  they  at  once 
assumed  a  legislative  character  ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tariff,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which  it  is  declared  :  — 

I.  That  congress  had  not  the  right  of  making  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional  ; 

II.  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political 
association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  States,  those 
fatal  consequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  else- 
where.   The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  England,  and 
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it  has  always  existed  in  America.  So  that  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  association  is  be- 
come  a  necessary  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  party  has  become  preponderant, 
all  the  public  authority  passes  under  its  control  ;  its  private  sup- 
porters occupy  all  the  places,  and  have  all  the  force  of  the  admin- 
istration at  their  disposal.  As  the  most  distins:!;iiished  partisans  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question  are  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  exclude  them  from  power,  they  require  some  means  of 
establishing  thcmsi'lves  upon  their  own  basis,  and  of  opposing  the 
moral  authority  of  the  minority  to  the  physical  power  which  dom- 
ineers over  it.  Thus,  a  dangerous  expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a 
still  more  formidable  danger. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  appears  to  me  to  present  such 
extreme  perils  to  the  American  republics,  that  the  dangerous  mea- 
sure which  is  used  to  repress  it,  seeins  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.  And  here  I  am  about  to  advance  a  proposition 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said  before  in  speaking  of 
municipal  freedom.  There  are  no  countries  in  which  associations  are 
more  needed,  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction,  or  the  arbitraiy 
power  of  a  prince,  than  those  which  are  democratically  constituted. 
In  aristocratic  nations,  the  lx)dy  of  the  nobles  and  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  natural  associations,  which 
act  as  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  power.  In  countries  in  which 
those  associations  do  not  exist,  if  private  individuals  are  unable  to 
create  an  artificial  and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them,  I  can 
imagine  no  permanent  protection  against  the  most  galling  tyranny; 
and  a  great  people  may  be  oppressed  by  a  small  faction,  or  by  a 
single  individual,  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention,  (for  there  are  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds),  whu-h  may  frequently  become  a  necessary 
measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America,  and  one 
which  is  never  looked  forward  to  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the 
country,  without  alarm.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1831,  at  which  the  exertions  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  assembly  tended  to  moderate  its  language,  and  to 
restrain  the  subjects  which  it  treated  within  certain  hmits.  It  is 
probable,  in  fact,  that  the  convention  of  1831  exercised  a  very 
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great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  malecontents,  and  prepared 
them  for  the  open  revolt  against  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Union, 
which  took  place  in  1832. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association 
for  political  purposes,  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  is  longest  in 
learning  how  to  exercise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the  nation  into  an- 
archy, it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that  calamity.  On 
one  point,  however,  this  perilous  liberty  offers  a  security  against 
dangers  of  another  kind  ;  in  countries  where  associations  are  free, 
secret  societies  are  unknown.  In  America  there  are  numerous 
factions,  but  no  conspiracies. 


Different  ways  in  which  the  Right  of  Association  is  understood  in  Europe  and  in  tin 

United  States.    Different  use  which  is  made  of  it. 


The  most  natural  privilege  of  man,  next  to  the  right  of  acting 
for  himself,  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions  with  those  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acting  in  common  with  them.  I  am  there- 
fore led  to  conclude,  that  the  right  of  association  is  almost  as  in- 
alienable as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  No  legislator  can  attack 
it  without  impairing  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  liberty  of  association  is  a  fruitful  source  of  advantages  and 
prosperity  to  some  nations,  it  may  be  perverted  or  carried  to  excess 
by  others,  and  the  element  of  life  may  be  changed  into  an  element 
of  destruction.  A  comparison  of  the  different  methods  which  asso- 
ciations pursue,  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  managed  with 
discretion,  as  well  as  in  those  where  liberty  degenerates  into  li- 
cense, may  perhaps  be  thought  useful  both  to  governments  and  to 
parties.  The  greater  part  of  Europeans  look  upon  an  association 
as  a  weapon  which  is  to  be  hastily  fashioned,  and  immediately  tried 
in  the  conflict.  A  society  is  formed  for  discussion,  but  the  idea  of 
impending  action  prevails  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  it: 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  army  ;  and  the  time  given  to  parley,  serves  to  reckon 
up  the  strength  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  host,  after  which 
they  direct  their  march  against  the  enemy.    Resources  which  he 
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within  the  bounds  of  the  law  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  persona 
who  compose  it,  as  means,  but  never  as  the  only  means,  of  success. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of 
association  is  understood  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
citizens  who  form  the  minority  associate,  in  order,  in  the  first  place, 
to  show  their  numerical  strength,  and  so  to  diminish  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  majority  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  stimulate 
competition,  and  to  discover  those  arguments  which  are  most  fitted 
to  act  upon  the  majority;  for  they  always  entertain  hopes  of  draw- 
ing over  their  opponents  to  their  own  side,  and  of  afterward  dis- 
posing of  the  supreme  power  in  their  name.  Political  associations 
in  the  United  States  are  therefore  peaceable  in  their  intentions,  and 
strictly  legal  in  the  means  which  they  employ  ;  and  they  assert 
with  perfect  truth,  that  they  only  aim  at  success  by  lawful  expe- 
dients. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  Americans  and  our- 
selves depends  on  several  causes.     In  Europe  there  are  numerous 
parties  so  diametrically  opposed  to   the  majority,  ttiat  they  can 
never  hope  to  acquire  its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  they  think 
that  they  are  sufficiently  strong  in  themselves  to  struggle  and  to 
defend  their  cause.  When  a  party  of  this  kind  forms  an  association, 
its  object  is,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  fight.  In  America,  the  individuals 
who  hold  opinions  verj'  much  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority,  are 
no  sort  of  impediment  to  its  power;  and  all  other  parties  hope  to 
win  it  over  to  their  own  principles  in  the  end.     The  exercise  of  tht 
right  of  association  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  impos- 
sibility which  excludes  great  parties  from  accjuiring  the  majority. 
In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  in  which  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  mere  differences  of  hue,  the  rifijht  of  association  may  re- 
main unrestrained  without  evil  consequences.     The  inexperience  of 
many  of  the  European  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  leads  them 
only  to  look  upon  the  liberty  of  association  as  a  right  of  attacking  the 
government.     The  first  notion  which  presents  itself  to  a  party,  as 
well  as  to  an  individual,  when  it  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of 
its  own   strength,  is   that  of  violence  :  the   notion  of  persuasion 
arises  at  a  later  period,  and  is  only  derived  from  experience.     The 
English,  who  are  divided  into  parties  which  differ  most  essentially 
from  each  other,  rarely  abuse  the  right  of  association,  because  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  exercise  it.     In  France,  the  passion 
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for  war  is  so  intense  that  there  is  no  undertaking  so  mad,  or  so  in* 
jurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  that  a  man  does  not  consider 
himself  honoured  in  defending  it,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  excesses  of  political  association  in  the  United  States  is        .  ^C 
universal  suffrage.     In  countries  in  which  universal  suffrage  exists, 
the  majority  is  never  doubtful,  because  neither  party  can  pretend  to    , 
represent  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  not  voted.    The  '.' 
associations  which  are  formed  are  aware,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  that  they  do  not  represent  the  majority  :  this  is,  indeed,  a  .« 
condition  inseparable  from  their  existence  ;  for  if  they  did  repre- 
sent the  preponderating  power,  they  would  change  the  law  instead 
of  soliciting  its  reform.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  moral  ; 
influence  of  the  government  which  they  attack  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  their  own  power  is  very  much  enfeebled. 

In  Europe  there  are  few  associations  which  do  not  affect  to  rep-  ^' 
resent  the  majority,  or  which  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  it. 
This  conviction  or  this  pretension  tends  to  augment  their  force 
amazingly,  and  contributes  no  less  to  legalize  their  measures. 
Violence  may  seem  to  be  excusable  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed right.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  human  laws,  that 
extreme  liberty  sometimes  corrects  abuses  of  license,  and  that  ex- 
treme democracy  obviates  the  dangers  of  democratic  government 
In  Europe,  associations  consider  themselves,  in  some  degree,  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the  people,  which  is  unable  to 
speak  for  itself.  In  America,  where  they  only  represent  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  they  argue  and  they  petition. 

The  means  which  the  associations  of  Europe  employ,  are  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  end  which  they  propose  to  obtain.  As  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  these  bodies  is  to  act,  and  not  to  debate,  to  fight 
rather  than  to  persuade,  they  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  a  form  of 
organization  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  customs  of  civil  bodies, 
and  which  assumes  the  habits  and  the  maxims  of  military  life. 
They  centralize  the  direction  of  their  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  they  intrust  the  power  of  the  whole  party  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  leaders. 

The  members  of  these  associations  reply  to  a  watchword,  like 
soldiers  on  duty  :  they  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ; 
say  rather,  that  in  unit'mg  together  they  at  once  abjure  the  ezer- 
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cise  of  their  own  judgment  and  free  will  ;  and  the  t3rramncal 
troly  which  these  societies  exercise,  is  often  far  more  insnpportahfe 
than  the  authority  possessed  over  society  by  the  government  wUdi 
they  attack.  Their  moral  force  is  much  diminished  by  these  ex- 
cesses, and  they  lose  the  powerful  interest  which  is  always  excited 
by  a  struggle  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  The  man 
who  in  given  cases  consents  to  obey  his  fellows  with  servility,  and 
who  submits  his  activity,  and  even  his  opinions,  to  their  centred, 
can  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  Americans  have  also  established  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  are  applied  to  their  associations,  but  these  are  in- 
variably borrowed  from  the  forms  of  the  civil  administration.  The 
independence  of  each  individual  is  formally  recognised  ;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  members  of  the  association  points,  as  it  does  in  the 
body  of  the  community,  toward  the  same  end,  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  track.  No  one  abjures  the  exercise  of 
his  reason  and  his  free  will  ;  but  every  one  exerts  that  reason  and 
that  will  for  the  benefit  of  a  common  undertaking. 


SIS 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

GOVERNMENT   OF    THE    DEMOCRACY    IN    AMERICA 

I  AM  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  part  of  my 
subject  ;  but  although  every  expression  which  I  am  about  to  make 
use  of  may  clash,  upon  some  one  point,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  which  divide  my  country,  I  shall  speak  my  opinion 
with  the  most  perfect  openness. 

In  Europe  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  the  true  character  and 
the  more  permanent  propensities  of  democracy,  because  in  Europe 
two  conflicting  principles  exist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  attri- 
bute to  the  principles  themselves,  and  what  to  refer  to  the  passions 
which  they  bring  into  collision.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
America  ;  there  the  people  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  and  it  has 
no  perils  to  dread,  and  no  injuries  to  avenge.  In  America,  democ- 
racy is  swayed  by  its  own  free  propensities  ;  its  course  is  natural, 
and  its  activity  is  imrestrained  :  the  United  States  consequently 
afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  its  real  charac- 
ter. And  to  no  people  can  this  inquiry  be  more  vitally  interesting 
than  to  the  French  nation,  which  is  blindly  driven  onward  by  a 
daily  and  irresistible  impulse,  toward  a  state  of  things  which  may 
prove  either  despotic  or  republican,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
democratic. 


UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE. 


I  HAVE  already  observed  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  :  it  consequently  occurs  among  dif« 
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îerent  populations  which  occupy  very  different  positions  in  the  scaie 
of  society.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  oUservinjr  its  effects  in  dif 
ferent  localities,  and  amon{(  races  of  men  who  are  nearly  strange» 
to  each  other  by  their  lanfjuage,  their  relitrion,  and  their  manner 
of  life  ;  in  I^uisiana  as  well  as  in  New  England,  in  Georgia  and 
in  Canada.  I  have  remarked  that  universal  suffrage  is  far  from 
producing  in  America  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Europe,  and  that  its  effects 
differ  very  widely  from  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it 


CHOICE  OF  THE   PEOPLE,  AND   INSTINCTIVE    PREFERENCES  OF  TRI 

AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  talented  Individnals  are  rarely  placed  at  the  Head  of 
Afiairs. — Reasons  of  this  Peculiarity. — The  Envy  which  prevails  in  the  lower  Orden 
of  France  as^.iinst  the  his/her  Classes,  is  not  a  French,  but  a  purely  democratic  Sea- 
timent. — For  uhat  Reason  the  most  distinguihhcd  Men  in  America  frequently  a^ 
elude  themselves  from  public  Affairs. 

Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  sayincr  it,  or 
to  say  without  believinj?  it,  that  one  of  the  ^rrcat  advantaiçes  of  uni- 
versal suffratçe  is,  that  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  public  afTairs  to 
men  who  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidenro.  They  admit  that 
the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  but  they  aver  that  it  is 
always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  instinctively  designates  those  persons  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  good  wishes,  and  who  are  the  most  fit  to  wield  the  su- 
preme authority.  I  confess  that  the  observations  I  made  in  America 
by  no  means  coincide  with  these  opinions.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  distinp:uished  talent 
among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  has 
been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has  outstepped  all  its 
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former  limits.      The  race  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently     | 
dwindled  most  remarl^bly  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  im- 
possibly, notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the  ^ 
intelligence  of  the  people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may 
le  the.  facilities  of  acquiring  information,  whatever  may  be  th« 
profusion  of  easy  methods  and  of  cheap  science,  the  human  mina 
can  never  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devoting  a  consider- 
able spa(ve  of  time  to  those  objects. 

The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibility  of  subsisting  without  labour  is 
therefore  the  necessary  l)oundary  of  intellectual  improvement.  This 
boundiry  is  more  remote  in  some  countries,  and  more  restricted  in 
others  ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  con- 
strained to  work  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  physical  sub- 
sistence, that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  popular  character. 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  difiicuU  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well-informed,  as  a  state  in  which  they 
should  all  be  wealthy  ;  these  two  difficulties  may  be  looked  upon 
as  correlative.  It  may  very  readily  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
country  ;  nay  more,  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  lower  classes 
are  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  personal  interest 
than  the  higher  orders  ;  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible 
for  them  to  discern  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  they 
desire  with  sincerity.  Long  and  patient  observation,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  dififerent  notions,  is  required  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  a  single  individual  ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  which  mis- 
leads the  penetration  of  genius  itself  ?  The  people  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  ;  its  conclusions  are  hastily  formed  from  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  question. 
Hence  it  often  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank,  who  knows 
the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes  ;  while  its  truest  friends  fre- 
quently fail  in  their  exertions. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  is  not  only  deficient  in  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  select  men  really  deserving  of 
its  confidence,  but  it  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inclination  to 
find  them  out    It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  institutions 
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have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  promote  the  feeling  of  envy  in  the 
human  heart  ;  not  so  much  because  they  afford  to  every  one  the 
nit'aiis  of  rising  to  the  level  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizenSy  as  because 
those  means  perpetually  disappoint  the  persons  who  employ^hem. 
Demoi^atic  institutions  awaken  and  foster  a  passion  for  eqiialitj 
whic^h  tliey  can  never  entirely  satisfy.  This  complete  equality 
ehiiles  the  grasp  of  the  people  at  the  verj'  moment  when  it  thinks 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  '*  tlies/'  as  Pascal  says,  "  with  eternal  flight  ;" 
the  people  is  exciteil  in  the  pursuit  of  an  advantage,  which  is  the 
more  prei'ituis  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  l)e  unknown, 
or  sniruieiitly  near  to  be  enjoyed.  The  lower  orders  are  agitated 
bv  III»'  rhame  of  suivess,  thev  are  irritated  bv  its  uncertainty;  and 
\\iv\  j>.ivs  liom  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  to  the  exhaustion  of  ill- 
snrnss,  ;iiul  lastly  to  the  arrirnonv  of  disappointment.  Whatever 
liaiiscciHis  their  own  limits  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their 
ileMirs,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  superiority,  however  legitimate  it 
iniiN  lie,  whii'h  is  not  irksome  in  their  sight. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  secret  instinct,  which  leads  the 
lowiM"  orders  to  renjove  th<-ir  superiors  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  direction  of  publie  jiffnirs,  is  peculiar  to  France.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error  ;  the  jiropensity  to  which  I  allude  is  not  inherent 
in  any  particular  nation,  but  in  democratic  institutions  in  general  ; 
and  althouirh  it  rnay  have  been  heijrhtened  by  peculiar  political 
eircuinstances,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  cause. 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  is  not  disposed  to  hate  the 
superior  classes  of  society:  but  it  is  not  very  favourably  inclined 
toward  them,  and  it  carefully  excludes  them  from  the  exercise  of 
authority.  It  does  not  entertain  any  dread  of  distinguished  talents, 
hut  it  is  rarely  captivated  by  them  ;  and  it  awards  its  approbation 
very  sparingly  to  such  as  have  risen  without  the  popular  support. 

While  the  natural  propensities  of  democracy  induce  the  people  to 
rj'ject  the  most  distinguished  citizens  as  its  rulers,  these  individuals 
are  no  less  apt  to  retire  from  a  political  career,  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  retain  their  independence,  or  to  advance  without  de- 
grading themselves.  This  opinion  has  been  very  candidly  set  forth 
by  (■hancellor  Kent,  who  says,  in  speaking  with  great  eulogium 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  empowers  the  executive  to 
nominate  the  judges  :  "  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  men  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office  would  have 
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toL  jiuch  reserve  in  their  manners,  and  too  mucti  austerity  in  their 
priiiciples,  for  them  to  be  returned  by  the  majority  at  an  election 
where  universal  suffrage  is  adopted."  Such  were  the  opinions 
which  were  printed  without  contradiction  in  America  in  the  year 
1830! 

I  hold  it  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  universal  suffrage  I 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  popular  choice  ;  | 
and  that  whatever  its  advantages  may  be,  this  is  not  one  of  them.  ^ 


CAUSES  WHICH  BCAY  PARTLY  CORRECT  THESE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE 

DEMOCRACY. 

Ccmtrary  jElfiects  produced  on  Peoples  as  well  as  on  Individuals  by  great  Dangers.-^. 
Why  so  many  distinguished  Men  stood  at  the  Head  of  Afifaifs  in  America  fifty  Years 
«go^-^Infioence  which  the  Intelligence  and  the  Manners  of  the  People  exercise  upon 
its  Choice. — Example  of  New  England. — States  of  the  Southwest. — Influence  of 
certain  Laws  upon  the  Choice  of  the  People. — Election  by  an  elected  Body. — Its 
Effects  upon  the  Composition  of  the  Senate. 

When  a  state  is  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  the  people  fre- 
quently succeeds  in  selecting  the  citizens  who  are  the  most  able  to 
save  it  It  has  been  observed  that  man  rarely  retains  his  customary 
level  in  presence  of  very  critical  circumstances  ;  he  rises  above,  or 
he  sinks  below,  his  usual  condition,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
nations  at  large.  Extreme  perils  sometimes  quench  the  energy  ot 
a  people  instead  of  stimulating  it  ;  they  excite  without  directing  its 
passions  ;  and  instead  of  clearing,  they  confuse  its  powers  of  per 
ception.  The  Jews  deluged  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  temple  with 
the  carnage  of  the  remnant  of  their  host  But  it  is  more  common, 
both  in  the  case  of  nations  and  in  that  of  individuals,  to  find  ex- 
traordinary virtues  arising  from  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger. 
Great  characters  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices  which 
are  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  are  illuminated  by  the  glare 
of  a  conflagration.  At  those  dangerous  times  genius  no  longer  ab 
stains  from  presenting  itself  in  the  arena  ;  and  the  people,  alarmed 
by  the  perils  of  its  situation,  buries   its  envious  passions  in  a 
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riiort  oblÎTion.  Grent  names  may  then  be  drawn  from  the  vam  of 
an  election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  American  statesmen  of  the 
present  day  are  very  inferior  to  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs  fifly  years  ago.  This  is  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  as  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  When  America  was 
struggling  in  the  high  cause  of  independence  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  another  country,  and  when  it  was  about  to  usher  a  new  nation 
into  the  world,  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  were  roused  to  the 
height  which  their  great  efforts  required.  In  this  general  excite* 
ment,  the  most  distinguished  men  were  ready  to  forestall  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  people  clung  to  them  for  support,  and 
placed  them  at  its  head.  But  events  of  this  magnitude  are  rare  ; 
and  it  is  from  an  inspection  of  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that 
our  judgement  must  be  formed. 

If  passing  occurrences  sometimes  act  as  checks  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  democracy,  the  intelligence  and  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity exercise  an  influence  which  is  not  less  powerful,  and  far 
more  permanent  This  is  extremely  perceptible  in  the  United 
States. 

In  New  England  the  education  and  the  liberties  of  the  communi- 
ties were  engendered  by  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  their 
founders.  Where  society  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  enable  it  to  hold  certain  maxims  and  to  retain  fixed  habits, 
the  lower  orders  are  accustomed  to  respect  intellectual  superiority, 
and  to  submit  to  it  without  complaint,  although  they  set  at  nought 
all  those  privileges  which  wealth  and  birth  have  introduced  among 
mankind.  The  democracy  in  New  England  consequently  makes  a 
more  judicious  choice  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

But  as  we  descend  toward  the  south,  to  those  states  in  which  the 
constitution  of  society  is  more  modern  and  less  strong,  where  in- 
struction is  less  general,  and  where  the  principles  of  morality ,  of 
religion,  and  of  liberty,  are  less  happily  combined,  we  perceive  that 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  in  authority  become 
more  and  more  rare. 

Lastly,  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  southwestern  states,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  society  dates  but  from  yesterday,  and  presents 
an  ap^glomeration  of  adventurers  and  speculators,  we  are  amazed 
at  the  persons  who  are  invested  with  public  authority,  and  we  are 
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led  to  ask  by  what  force,  indepeDdent  of  the  legislation  and  of  die 
men  who  direct  it,  the  state  can  be  protected,  and  society  be  made 
to  flourish. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  a  democratic  nature  which  contribute, 
nevertheless,  to  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  dangerous  tendéndes 
of  democracy*  On  entering  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, one  is  struck  by  the  vulgar  demeanour  of  that  great  assem- 
bly. The  eye  frequently  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all  obscure  individuals, 
whose  names  present  no  associations  to  the  mind  :  they  are  mostly 
village-lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in  which  education  is  very 
general,  it  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  write  correctly. 

At  a  few  yards'  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  senate, 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  cele- 
brated men  of  America.  Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  perceived 
in  it  who  does  not  recall  the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustrious  career  : 
the  senate  is  composed  of  eloquent  advocates,  distinguished  generals, 
wise  magistrates,  and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language  would 
at  all  times  do  honour  to  the  most  remarkable  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  Europe. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast,  and  why  are  the 
most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in  one  assembly  rather  than  in  the 
other  ?    Why  is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity  and 
its  poverty  of  talent,  while  the  latter  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  judgement  ?    Both  of  these  assemblies 
emanate  from  the  people  ;  both  of  them  are  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage  ;  and  no  voice  has  hitherto  been  heard  to  assert,  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  senate  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.     From 
what  cause,  then,  does  so  startling  a  difference  arise  ?    The  only  \ 
reason  which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for  it  is,  that  the  I 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  the  populace  directly,  and  I 
that  of  the  senate  is  elected  by  elected  bodies.     The  whole  body  of  ' 
the  citizens  names  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  federal 
constitution  converts  these  legislatures  into  so  many  electoral  bodies, 
which  return  the  members  of  the  senate.    The  senators  are  elected 
by  an  indirect  application  of  universal  suffrage  ;  for  the  legislatures 
which  name  them  are  not  aristocratic  or  privileged  bodies  which 
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exercise  the  electoral  franchise  in  their  own  right  ;  but  thqr  are 
chosen  by  the  totality  of  the  citizens  ;  they  are  generally  elected 
every  year,  and  new  members  may  constantly  be  chosen,  who  will 
employ  their  electoral  rights  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public  But  this  transmission  of  the  popular  authority  through  an 
assembly  of  chosen  men,  operates  an  important  change  in  it,  by  re« 
fining  its  cascretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it  adopts.  Men 
who  are  chosen  in  this  manner,  accurately  represent  the  majority  of 
the  nation  which  governs  them  ;  but  they  represent  the  elevated 
thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the  generous  pro- 
pensities which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty 
passions  which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it. 

The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  at  which  the  Americao 
republics  will  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  plan  of  election  by  an 
elected  body  more  frequently  into  their  system  of  representation,  or 
they  will  incur  no  small  risk  of  perishing  miserably  among  the 
shoals  of  democracy. 

And  here  1  have  no  scruple  in  confessing  that  I  look  upon  this 
peculiar  system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  exer 
cise  of  political  power  to  the  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
Those  thinkers  who  regard  this  institution  as  the  exclusive  wea|^ 
of  a  party,  and  those  who  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  of 
it,  seem  to  me  to  fall  into  as  great  an  error  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 
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INFLUENCE  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  HAS  EXERCISED 
ON  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS. 

Wlwn  Elections  are  rare,  they  expose  tlM  State  to  a  violent  Crisis. — ^When  they  are 
frequent,  they  keep  up  a  degree  of  feverish  Excitement. — The  Americans  hare  pre- 
ferred the  second  of  these  two  ErilSd-tnMstahility  of  the  Laws. — Opinions  of  Haniil- 
ton  and  Jefferson  on  this  Subject. 

When  elections  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  state  is  exposed  to 
violent  agitation  every  time  they  take  place.  Parties  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  a  prize  which  is  so  rarely 
within  their  reach  ;  and  as  the  evil  is  almost  irremediable  for  the 
the  candidates  who  fail,  the  consequence  of  their  disappointed  ambi- 
tion may  prove  most  disastrous  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal 
struggle  can  be  repeated  within  a  short  space  of  time,  the  defeated 
parties  take  patience. 

When  elections  occur  frequently,  this  recurrence  keeps  society 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  imparts  a  continual  i 
instability  to  public  affairs.  > 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
revolution,  on  the  other,  to  perpetual  mutability  ;  the  former  system 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  the  latter  is  an 
obstacle  to  all  steady  and  consistent  policy.  The  Americans  have 
preferred  the  second  of  these  evils  to  the  first;  but  they  were  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  their  instinct  much  more  than  by  their  reason  ; 
for  a  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  de- 
mocracy. An  extraordinary  mutability  has,  by  this  mesfns,  been 
introduced  into  their  legislation. 

Many  of  the  Americans  consider  the  instability  of  their  laws  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  whose  general  results  are 
beneficial.  But  no  one  in  the  United  States  affects  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  instability,  or  to  contend  that  it  is  not  a  great  evil. 

Hamilton,  after  having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  power  which 
might  prevent,  or  which  might  at  least  impede,  the  promulgation 
of  bad  laws,  adds  :  '^  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  pre- 
venting bad  laws  includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objec- 
tion will  have  but  little  weight  with  those  who  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws 
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which  form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our 
government" — (Federalist,  No.  73.) 

And  again,  in  No  62  of  the  same  work,  he  observes  :  ^  The 
facility  and  excess  of  iaw-makin£r  seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  which 
our  governments  are  most  liable.*******  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  mutability  in  the  public  councils  arising  from  a  rapid  suoce^ 
sion  of  new  members,  would  fill  a  volume  ;  every  new  election  in 
the  states  is  found  to  change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
measures  which  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
poisons  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself,  and  diminishes  the  attach- 
ment and  reverence  of  the  people  toward  a  political  system  which 
betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity." 

Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  democrat  whom  the  democracy  of 
America  has  as  yet  produced,  pointed  out  the  same  evils. 

^^  The  instability  of  our  laws,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
"is  really  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  a  whole  year  should  always  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final 
passing  of  it.  It  should  afterward  be  discussed  and  put  to  the 
vote  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it  ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more  speedy  decision,  the 
question  should  not  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  tw^o  thirds  of  both  houses." 


PUBLIC  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE    CONTROL  OF  THE    DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

Simple  Exterior  of  the  American  public  Officers. — No  official  Costume. — All  poblic 
Officers  are  remunerated. — Political  Consequences  of  this  System. — No  public  Careet 
exists  in  America. — Result  of  this. 

Public  officers  in  the  United  States  are  commingled  with  the 
crowd  of  citizens  ;  they  have  neither  palaces,  nor  guards,  nor  cere- 
monial costumes.  This  simple  exterior  of  the  persons  in  authority 
is  connected,  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter, but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  society.     In  the 


estimation  of  the  democracyi  a  government  is  not  a  benefit,  Imt  a 
necessary  evil.  A  certain  degree  of  power  must  be  granted  to  pub- 
lic officers,  for  they  would  be  of  no  use  without  it.  But  the  osten- 
sible semblance  of  authority  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs;  and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  public.  The  public  officers  themselves  are  well  aware  that 
they  only  enjoy  the  superiority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
they  derive  from  their  authority,  upon  condition  of  putting  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  whole  community  by  their  manners.  A 
public  officer  in  the  United  States  is  uniformly  civil,  accessible  to 
all  the  world,  attentive  to  all  requests,  and  obliging  in  all  his  re- 
plies. I  was  pleased  by  these  characteristics  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  manly  independence  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  respect  the  office  more  than  the  officer,  and  who  are  less 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  authority  than  to  the  man  who  bears 
them. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  which  costumes  really 
exercise,  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  we  live,  has  been  a  good 
d^al  exaggerated.  I  never  perceived  that  a  public  officer  in  Amer- 
ica was  the  less  respected  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  because  his  own  merit  was  set  off  by  no  adventitious  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peculiar  dress  con- 
tributes to  the  respect  which  public  characters  ought  to  have  for 
their  own  position,  at  least  when  they  are  not  otherwise  inclined  to 
respect  it.  When  a  magistrate  (and  in  France  such  instances  are 
not  rare),  indulges  his  trivial  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  prisoner,  or 
derides  a  predicament  in  which  a  culprit  is  placed,  it  would  be  well 
to  deprive  him  of  his  robes  of  office,  to  see  whether  he  would  re- 
call some  portion  of  the  natural  dignity  of  mankind  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  apparel  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  democracy  may,  however,  allow  a  certain  show  of  magisterial 
pomp,  and  clothe  its  officers  in  silks  and  gold,  without  seriously 
compromising  its  principles.  Privileges  of  this  kind  are  transitory  ; 
they  belong  to  the  place,  and  are  distinct  from  the  individual  :  but 
if  public  officers  are  not  uniformly  remunerated  by  the  state,  the 
public  charges  must  be  intrusted  to  men  of  opulence  and  independ- 
ence, who  constitute  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  if  the  people 
still  retains  its  right  of  election,  that  election  can  only  be  made 
from  a  certain  class  of  citizens. 
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When  a  democratic  republic  renders  offices  which  had  fonneily 
been  remunerated,  gratuitous,  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  that  state 
is  advancing  to  monarchical  institutions  ;  and  when  a  monarchy 
begins  to  remunerate  such  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  unpaid,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  it  is  approaching  toward  a  despotic  or  a  republican 
form  of  government  The  substitution  of  paid  for  unpaid  func- 
tionaries is  of  itself,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious 
revolution. 

/  I  look  upon  the  entire  absence  of  gratuitous  functionaries  in 
:  America  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  the  absolute  dcr 
minion  which  democracy  exercises  in  that  country.  All  public 
services,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  are  paid  ;  so  that 
every  one  has  not  merely  a  right,  but  also  the  means  of  performing 
them.  Although,  in  democratic  states,  all  the  citizens  are  qualified 
to  occupy  stations  in  the  government,  all  are  not  tempted  to  try  for 
them.  The  number  and  the  capacities  of  the  candidates  are  more 
apt  to  restrict  the  choice  of  electors  than  the  conditions  of  the  canr 
didateship. 

In  nations  in  which  the  principle  of  election  extends  to  every  place 
An  the  state,  no  political  career  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to 
!  exist.  Men  are  promoted  as  if  by  chance  to  the  rank  which  thej 
enjoy,  and  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of  retaining  it  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  tranquil  times  public  functions  offer  but  few  lures 
to  ambition.  In  the  United  States  the  persons  who  engage  in  the 
perplexities  of  political  life  are  individuals  of  very  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  pursuit  of  wealth  generally  diverts  men  of  great 
talents  and  of  great  passions  from  the  pursuit  of  power  ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  man  does  not  undertake  to  direct 
the  fortune  of  the  state  until  he  has  discovered  his  incompetence  to 
conduct  his  own  affairs.  The  vast  number  of  very  ordinary  men 
who  occupy  public  stations  is  quite  as  attributable  to  these  causes 
as  to  the  bad  choice  of  the  democracy.  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  people  would  return  the  men  of  superior  abilities 
who  might  solicit  its  support,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  come  forward. 


ABBITRART  POWER  OF  MÂGlSTRàTES*'  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE 

AtoRICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

• 

For  what  Reason  the  arbitrary  Power  of  Magistrates  is  greater  in  absolute  Monarchies 
and  in  democratic  Republics  that  it  is  in  limited  Monarchies. — ^Arbitrary  Pow«r  o^ 
the  Magistrates  in  New  England. 

In  two  different  kinds  of  government  the  magistrates  exercise 
a  considerable  degree  of  arbitrary  power  ;  namely,  under  the  ab- 
solute government  of  a  single  individual^  and  under  that  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

This  identical  result  proceeds  from  causes  which  are  nearly 
analogous. 

In  despotic  states  the  fortune  of  no  citizen  is  secure  ;  and  public 
officers  are  not  more  safe  than  private  individuals.  The  sovereign, 
who  has  under  his  control  the  lives,  the  property,  and  sometimes 
the  honour  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
them  a  great  latitude  of  action,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they 
will  not  use  it  to  his  prejudice.  In  despotic  states  the  sovereign  is 
80  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  that  he  dislikes  the  con- 
strsdnt  even  of  his  own  regulations  ;  and  he  is  well  pleased  that  his 
agents  should  follow  a  somewhat  fortuitous  line  of  conduct,  pro- 
vided he  be  certain  that  their  actions  will  never  counteract  his 
desires. 

In  democracies,  as  the  majority  has  every  year  the  right  of  de- 
priving the  officers  whom  it  has  appointed  of  their  power,  it  has  no 
reason  to  fear  kbuse  of  their  authority.  As  the  people  is  always 
able  to  signify  its  wishes  to  those  who  conduct  the  government,  it 
prefers  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  exertions,  to  prescribing  an 
invariable  rule  of  conduct  which  would  at  once  fetter  their  activity 
and  the  popular  authority. 

It  may  even  be  observed,  on  attentive  consideration,  that  imder 
the  rule  of  a  democracy  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  still  greater  than  in  despotic  states.  In  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  of  punishing  all  the  faults  with  which  he  becomes 
acquainted,  but  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  become  ac- 

•  I  here  u&ed  the  word  magUtratet  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  it  can  be  taken; 
I  apply  \t  to  all  the  officers  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted. 


quainted  with  all  those  which  are  committed.  In  the  former  tlie 
sovereign  power  is  not  only  supreme,  but  it  is  universally  present 
The  American  innctionaries  are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  inde* 
pendent  in  the  sphere  of  action  which  the  law  traces  out  for  them, 
than  any  public  officer  in  Europe.  Very  frequently  the  object 
which  they  are  to  accomplish  is  simply  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  means  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

In  New  England,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  of  each  towndiip 
are  bound  to  draw  up  the  list  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
jury  ;  the  only  rule  which  is  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their  choioe 
is  that  they  are  to  select  citizens  possessing  the  elective  franchise 
and  (*njoying  a  fair  reputation.*  In  France  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects  would  be  thought  to  be  in  danger,  if  a  public  officer 
of  any  kind  was  intrusted  with  so  formidable  a  right  In  New 
England,  the  same  magistrates  are  empowered  to  post  the  names 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  public  houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  inhab^ 
tants  of  a  town  from  supplying  them  with  liquor.f  A  censorial 
power  of  this  excessive  kind  would  be  revolting  to  the  population 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchies  ;  here,  however,  it  is  submitted  to 
without  difficulty. 

Nowhere  has  so  much  been  left  by  the  law  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  magistrate  as  in  democratic  republics,  because  this 
arbitrary  power  is  unattended  by  any  alarming  consequences.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  magistrate  increases 
as  the  elective  franchise  is  extended,  and  as  the  duration  of  the 
time  of  office  is  shortened.  Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  democratic  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
The  magistrate  ceases  to  be  elective,  but  he  retains  the  rights  and 
the  habits  of  an  elected  officer,  which  lead  directly  to  despotism. 

It  is  only  in  limited  monarchies  that  the  law  which  prescribes 
the  sphere  in  which  public  officers  are  to  act,  superintends  all  their 
measures^  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  detected.  In  limited 
monarchies  the  power  is  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  magistrate. 


•  See  the  act  of  27th  February,  1813.    General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  MasMi 
chusetts,  vol.  li.,  p.  331.    It  should  be  added  that  the  jurors  are  afterward  drawn  froB 

these  lists  by  lot. 
t  See  the  act  of  28th  February,  1787.    General  Collection  of  the  Law*  of  Mi 

^asetts,  vol  i.,  p.  302. 


The  Idng  does  not  Tenture  to  place  the  public  officers  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  betray  his 
interests  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  fears  lest  the  magistrates 
should  serve  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
entirely  dependant  upon  the  crown  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  depend  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  same  cause  which 
induces  the  king  and  the  people  to  render  public  officers  independent, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  such  securities  as  may  prevent  their  in- 
dependence from  encroaching  upon  the  authority  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter.  They  consequently  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  functionary  to  a  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  beforehand,  and  they  are  interested  in  confinmg  him  by  cer-j 
tain  regulations  which  he  cannot  evade. 

[The  observations  respecting  the  arbitary  powers  of  magistrates  are  prac- 
tically among  the  most  erroneous  in  the  work.  The  author  seems  to  have 
coofounded  the  idea  of  magistrates  being  independent  with  their  being  ar- 
bitrary. Yet  he  had  just  before  spoken  of  their  dépendance  on  popular  elec- 
tion as  a  reason  why  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  abuse  of  their  autho- 
rity. The  independence  then  to  which  he  alludes  must  be  an  immunity 
ftom  responsibility  to  any  other  department.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  system,  that  all  officers  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  "  when- 
ever they  act  partially  or  oppressively  from  a  malicious  or  corrupt  motive." 
See  15  Wendell's  Reports,  278.  That  our  magistrates  are  independent 
when  they  do  not  act  partially  or  oppressively  is  very  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  equally  true  in  every  form  of  government.  There  would  seem^ 
therefore,  not  to  be  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  necessarily  to  produce 
arbitrariness.  The  author  supposes  that  magistrates  are  more  arbitrary  in 
a  despotism  and  in  a  democracy  than  in  a  limited  monarchy.  And  yet,  the 
limits  of  independence  and  of  responsibility  existing  in  the  United  States  are 
borrowed  from  and  identical  with  those  established  in  England — the  most 
prominent  instance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  See  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  the  case  in  Wendell's  Reports,  before  quoted.  Discretion  in  the  execution 
of  various  ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  by  judicial 
oflicers,  is  indispensable  in  every  system  of  government,  from  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  "  laying  down  beforehand  a  line  of  conduct"  (as  the  author 
expresses  it)  in  such  cases.  The  very  instances  of  discretionary  power  to 
which  he  refers,  and  which  he  considers  arbitrary,  exist  in  England.  There, 
the  persons  from  whom  juries  are  to  be  formed  for  the  trial  of  causes  civil 
and  criminal,  are  selected  by  the  sheriffs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown — 
a  power,  certainly  more  liable  to  abuse  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  se- 
lectmen or  other  town-officers,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  other 
power  referred  to,  that  of  posting  the  names  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  for- 
bidding their  being  supplied  wkh  liquor,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  English  ««tatute  of  32  Greo.  III.  ch.  45,  respecting  idle  tné 
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disorderly  peraons.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  great  ccnfidence,  that  thert 
is  not  an  instance  of  discretionary  power  being  vested  in  American  magii^ 
trates  which  does  not  find  its  prototype  in  the  English  laws.    The  whole 
argument  of  the  author,  on  this  point  therefore,  would  seem  to  &iL- 
American  Editor.] 


INSTABILITY  OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION   IN   THE   UNITED  8TATE& 

In  America  the  public  Acts  of  a  Community  frequently  leave  fewer  Traces  than  the 
Occurrences  of  a  Family. — Newspapers  the  only  historical  Remains. — Instability  of 
the  Administration  prejudicial  to  the  Art  of  Govemment. 

The  authority  which  public  men  possess  in  America  is  so  brie^ 
and  they  are  so  soon  commingled  with  the  ever-changing  popida* 
tion  of  the  country,  that  the  acts  of  a  community  frequently  leave 
fewer  traces  than  the  occurrences  of  a  private  family.  The  public 
administration  is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  traditionary.  But  little  is 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  by  the  smallest  breeze. 

The  only  historical  remains  in  the  United  States  are  the  news- 
papers ;  but  if  a  number  be  wanting,  the  chain  of  time  is  broken, 
and  the  present  is  severed  from  the  past.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
fifty  years  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  collect  authentic  documents 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  present 
day,  than  it  is  to  find  remains  of  the  administration  of  France 
during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  if  the  United  States  were  ever  in- 
vaded by  barbarians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  learn  anything  of  the  people 
which  now  inhabits  them. 

The  instability  of  the  administration  has  penetrated  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  :  it  even  appears  to  suit  the  general  taste,  and 
no  one  cares  for  what  occurred  before  his  time.  No  methodical 
system  is  pursued  ;  no  archives  is  formed  ;  and  no  documents  are 
brought  together  when  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so.  Where 
they  exist  little  store  is  set  upon  them  ;  and  I  have  among  my 
papers  several  original  public  documents  which  were  given  to  me 
in  answer  to  some  of  my  inquiries.    In  America  society  seems  to 
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hve  from  hand  to  mouth,  like  an  anny  in  the  field.  Neverthelesf, 
the  art  of  administration  may  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
and  no  sciences  can  be  improved ,  if  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  successive  generations  are  not  connected  together  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  One  man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  life, 
remarks  a  fact  ;  another  conceives  an  idea  ;  the  former  invents  a 
means  of  execution,  the  latter  reduces  a  truth  to  a  fixed  proposition; 
and  mankind  gathers  the  fruits  of  individual  experience  upon  its 
way,  and  gradually  forms  the  sciences.  But  the  persons  who  con- 
duct the  administration  in  America  can  seldom  afford  any  instruction 
to  each  other  ;  and  when  they  assume  the  direction  of  societj',  they 
simply  possess  those  attainments  which  are  most  widely  disseminated 
in  the  community,  and  no  experience  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Democracy,  carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  is  therefore  prejudicial  to 
the  art  of  government  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  a 
people  already  versed  in  the  conduct  of  an  administration,  than  to 
a  nation  which  is  uninitiated  in  public  affairs. 

This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  science 
of  administration.  Although  a  democratic  government  is  founded 
upon  a  very  simple  and  natural  principle,  it  always  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in 
society*  At  the  first  glance  it  may  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world  ;  but  maturer  observation  will  convince 
us  that  it  could  only  come  last  in  the  succession  of  human  history. 

[These  remarks  upon  the  "  instability  of  administration"  in  America,  are 
partly  correct,  but  partly  erroneous.  It  is  certainly  tme  that  our  public  men 
are  not  educated  to  the  business  of  government  ;  even  our  diplomatists  are 
selected  with  very  little  reference  to  their  experience  in  that  department. 
But  the  universal  attention  that  is  paid  by  the  intelligent,  to  the  measures 
of  government  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  in  itself  no 
slight  preparation  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And,  indeed,  this 
the  author  subsequently  seems  to  admit.  As  to  there  being  '*  no  archives 
formed"  of  public  documents,  the  author  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  jour- 
nals of  congress,  the  journals  of  state  legislatures,  the  public  documents 
transmitted  to  and  originating  in  those  bodies,  are  carefully  preserved  and 
disseminated  through  the  nation  :  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  the  mate- 
rials of  a  full  and  accurate  history.  Our  great  defect,  doubtless,  is  in  the 
want  of  statistical  information.    Excepting  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  of 

*  It  is  needless  to  obserre,  that  I  speak  here  of  the  democratic  form  of  govemment 
■•  applied  to  a  people,  not  merely  to  a  tribe. 
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our  coxxunerce,  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  a  lav,  and 
ceptiDg  the  census  which  is  taken  every  ten  years  under  the  authority  of  i 
gress,  and  those  taken  by  the  states,  we  have  do  official  statistics.  It  is  Miih 
posed  that  the  author  had  this  species  of  infonuatioo  in  his  mind  when  1m 
alluded  to  the  general  deficiency  of  our  archives. — American  Editor.] 


CHARGES  LEVIED  BT  THE   STATE   UNDER   THE   RULE   OP  THE  AMERICAV 

DEMOCRACY. 

In  all  Communities  Citizens  divisible  into  three  Classes. — Habits  of  each  of  thMe 
Classes  in  the  Direction  of  public  Finances. — Why  public  Expenditures  mast  tend  tm 
increase  when  the  People  governs. — What  renders  the  Extravagance  of  a  Demoon^ 
cy  less  to  be  feared  m  America. — Public  Expenditure  under  a  Democracy. 

Before  we  can  affirm  whether  a  democratic  form  of  government 
is  economical  or  not,  we  must  establish  a  suitable  standard  of  oom- 
parison.  The  question  would  be  one  of  easy  solution  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  a  democratic  republic  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  public  expenditure  would  be  found 
to  be  more  considerable  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter; 
such  is  the  case  with  all  free  states  compared  to  those  which  are 
not  so.  It  is  certain  that  despotism  ruins  individuals  by  preventing 
them  from  producing  wealth,  much  more  than  by  depriving  them 
of  the  wealth  they  have  produced  :  it  dries  up  the  source  of  riches, 
while  it  usually  respects  acquired  property.  Freedom,  on  the  con- 
trary, engenders  far  more  benefits  than  it  destroys  ;  and  the  nations 
which  are  favoured  by  free  institutions,  invariably  find  that  their 
resources  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  their  taxes. 

My  present  object  is  to  compare  free  nations  to  each  other; 
and  to  point  out  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  finances  of  a 
state. 

Commmiities,  as  well  as  organic  bodies,  are  subject  to  certain 
fixed  rules  in  their  formation  which  they  cannot  evade.  They  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  which  are  common  to  them  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  people  may  always  be 
mentally  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  consists  of  the  wealthy  ;  the  second,  of  those  who  are  in 
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easy  circumstances  ;  and  the  third  is  composed  of  those  who  have 
little  or  no  property,  and  who  subsist  more  especially  by  the  work 
which  they  perform  for  the  two  superior  orders.  The  proportion 
of  the  individuals  who  are  included  in  these  three  divisions  may 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  society  ;  but  the  divisions  them- 
selves can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  classes  will  exercise  an  influence, 
peculiar  to  its  own  propensities,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
jSnances  of  the  state.  If  the  first  of  the  three  exclusively  pos- 
sesses th^egislative  power,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  sparing 
of  the  public  funds,  because  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  a  large 
fortune  only  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  superfluous  enjoyment, 
and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  felt.  If  the  second  class  has 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  will  certainly  not  be  lavish  of 
taxes,  because  nothing  is  so  onerous  as  a  large  impost  which  is 
levied  upon  a  small  income.  The  government  of  the  middle  classes' 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  economical,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  enlightened,  and  certainly  not  the  most  generous,  of  frè^ 
governments. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  the  lowest  orders  :  there  are  two  striking  reasons  which  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  expenditure  will  be  to  increase,  not  to 

diminish. 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  who  create  the  laws  are  pos- 
sessed of  no  property  upon  which  taxes  can  be  imposed,  all  the 
money  which  is  spent  for  the  community  appears  to  be  spent  to 
thâr  advantage,  at  no  cost  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  property  readily  find  means  of  regulating  the 
taxes  so  that  they  are  burdensome  to  the  wealthy  and  profitable  to 
the  poor,  although  the  rich  are  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  the  government. 

In  countries  in  which  the  poor*  should  be  exclusively  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  no  great  economy  of  public 
expenditure  ought  to  be  expected  ;  that  expenditure  will  always 
be  considerable  ;  either  because  the  taxes  do  not  weigh  upon  those 


*  The  word  poor  is  used  here,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  m  a 
relative  and  not  in  an  absolute  sense.  Poor  men  in  America  would  oAen  appear  rich 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  of  Europe  ;  but  they  may  with  propriety  be  styled  poor 
in  comparison  with  their  more  affluent  countrymen. 
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who  levy  them,  or  because  they  are  levied  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  weigli  upon  those  classes.  In  other  words,  the  government  of 
the  democracy  is  the  only  one  undei'  which  the  power  which  lays 
on  taxes  escapes  the  payment  of  them. 

It  may  be  objected  (but  the  ar<^iment  has  no  real  weight)  that 
the  true  interest  of  the  people  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  since  it  cannot  but 
suffer  by  the  sievere  measures  to  which  it  resorts.  But  iB  it  not 
the  true  interest  of  kings  to  render  their  subjects  happy; 
and  the  true  interest  of  noblevS  to  admit  recruits  into  th  A  order  on 
suitable  grounds  ?  If  remote  advantages  had  power  to  prevail 
over  the  passions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  such  thing 
as  a  tyrannical  sovereign  or  an  exclusive  aristocracy  could  e¥er 
exist. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  poor  are  never  invested  wiUt 
the  sole  power  of  making  the  laws  ;  but  I  reply,  that  wherever 
imiversal  suffrage  has  been  established,  the  majority  of  the  com* 
munity  unquestionably  exercises  the  legislative  authority,  and  if  it 
be  proved  that  the  poor  always  constitute  the  majority,  it  may  be 
added,  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  the  countries  in  which  they  poa* 
sess  the  elective  franchise,  they  possess  the  sole  power  of  making 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
greater  number  has  always  consisted  of  those  persons  who  hold  no 
property,  or  of  those  whose  pioperty  is  insufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  the  necessity  of  working  in  order  to  procure  an  easy  subsistence. 
Universal  sutTrage  does  therefore  in  point  of  fact  invest  the  poor 
with  the  government  of  society. 

The  disastrous  influence  which  popular  authority  may  sometimes 
exercise  upon  the  finances  of  a  state,  was  very  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  democratic  republics  of  antiquity,  in  w^hich  the  public 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  order  to  relieve  indigent  citizens,  or  to 
supply  the  games  and  theatrical  amusements  of  the  populace.  It 
is  true  that  the  representative  system  was  then  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  influence  of  popular  pas- 
sions is  less  felt  in  the  conduct  of  public  afl^airs;  but  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  delegate  will  in  the  end  conform  to  the  principles 
df  his  constituents,  and  favour  their  propensities  as  much  as  thôr 
Jnterests. 

The  extravagance  of  democracy  is,  however,  less  to  be  dreaded 
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in  proportion  as  the  people  acquires  a  share  of  property,  because  on 
the  one  hand  the  contributions  of  the  rich  are  then  less  needed,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  on  taxes  which  do  not  affect 
the  interests  of  the  lower  classes.  On  this  account  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  less  dangerous  in  France  than  in  England,  because 
in  the  latter  country  the  property  on  which  taxes  may  be  levied  is 
vested  in  fewer  hands.  America,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  is  possessed  of  some  fortune,  is  in  a  still  more  favourable 
position  than  France. 

There  are  still  farther  causes  which  may  increase  the  sum  of 
public  expenditures  in  democratic  countries.  When  the  aristocracy 
governs,  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  are  ex 
empted,  by  their  own  station  in  society,  from  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion :  they  are  contented  with  their  position  ;  power  and  renown 
are  the  objects  for  which  they  strive  ;  and,  as  they  are  placed  far 
above  the  obscurer  throng  of  citizens,  they  do  not  always  distinctly 
perceive  how  the  wellbeing  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  re- 
dound to  their  own  honour.     They  are  not,  indeed,  callous  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  they  cannot  feel  those  miseries  as  acutely 
as  if  they  were  themselves  partakers  of  them.     Provided  that  the 
people  appear  to  submit  to  its  lot,  the  rulers  are  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  nothing  farther  from  the  government.     An  aristocracy  is  / 
more  intent  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  its  influence,  than  upon  ^ 
the  means  of  improving  its  condition. 

WTïen,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  is  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority,  the  perpetual  sense  of  their  own  miseries  impels  the 
rulers  of  society  to  seek  for  perpetual  meliorations.  A  thousand 
different  objects  are  subjected  to  improvement  ;  the  most  trivial 
details  are  sought  out  as  susceptible  of  amendment  ;  and  those 
changes  which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  expense,  are 
more  especially  advocated,  since  the  object  is  to  render  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  more  tolerable,  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  all  democratic  communities  are  agitated  by  an  ill 
defined  excitement,  and  by  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience,  that  en- 
genders a  multitude  of  innovations,  almost  all  of  which  are  attende<l 
with  expense. 

In  monarchies  and   aristocracies,  the  natural  taste  which  tb  * 
rulers  have  for  power  and  for  renown,  is  stimulated  by  the  prompt 
ings  of  ambition,  and  they  are  frequently  incited  by  these  tempta 
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tions  to  very  castly  undertakings.  In  democracies,  where  tlie 
rulers  labour  under  privations,  they  can  only  be  courted  by  sucb 
means  as  improve  their  wellbeing,  and  these  improvements  cannot 
take  place  without  a  sacrifice  of  money.  When  a  people  begins  to 
reflect  upon  its  situation,  it  discovers  a  multitude  of  wants  to  which 
it  had  not  before  been  subject,  and  to  satisfy  these  exigencies,  re» 
course  must  be  had  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
the  public  charges  increase  in  proportion  as  civilization  spreads, 
and  that  the  imposts  are  augmented  as  knowledge  pervades  the 
community. 

The  last  cause  which  frequently  renders  a  democratic  govemment 
dearer  than  any  other  is,  that  a  democracy  does  not  always  succeed 
in  moderating  its  expenditure,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  being  economical.  As  the  designs  which  it  entertains  are 
frequently  changed,  and  the  agents  of  those  designs  are  more  fre- 
quently removed,  its  undertakings  are  often  ill-conducted  or  left 
unfinished  :  in  the  former  case  the  state  spends  sums  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish;  in  the 
second,  the  expense  itself  is  unprofitable. 


TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY   AS   REGARDS  THE    SALARIES 

OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

ik«  Democracies  those  who  establish  hisfh  Salaries  have  no  Chance  of  profiting  by  then. 
— Tondt'iicy  of  the  Amnriciin  Democracy  to  increase  the  Salaries  of  subordinate 
Officer»,  and  to  lower  those  of  the  more  important  Functionaries. — Reason  of  thii. 
— Cuni])aral!ve  Statement  of  the  Salaries  of  public  Officers  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France. 

There  is  a  powerful  reason  which  usually  induces  democracies 
to  economize  upon  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  As  the  number 
of  citizens  who  dispense  the  remuneration  is  extremely  large  in 
democratic  countries,  so  the  number  of  persons  who  can  hope  to 
be  benefited  by  the  receipt  of  it  is  comparatively  small.  In  aristo- 
cratic countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  individuals  who  appoint  high 
salaries^  have  almost  always  a  vague  hope  of  profiting  by  thenii 
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These  appointments  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  capital  which  the}' 
create  for  their  own  use,  or  at  least,  as  a  resource  for  their  children. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  a  democratic  state  is  most 
parsimonious  toward  its  principal  agents.  In  America  the  second- 
ary officers  are  much  better  paid,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  ad- 
ministration much  worse  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

These  opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  cause  :  the  people 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  puUic  officers  in  both  cases  ;  and  the  scale 
of  remuneration  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  its  own 
wants.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  easy  circumstances  as  the  public  itself  ;*  but 
when  the  question  turns  upon  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  this  rule  fails,  and  chance  alone  can  guide  the  popular  decis- 
ion. The  poor  have  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  wants  which  / 
the  higher  classes  of  society  may  feel.  The  sum  which  is  scanty  ( 
to  the  rich,  appears  enormous  to  the  poor  man,  whose  wants  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  :  and  in  his  estimation  the 
governor  of  a  state,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  is  a  very 
fortunate  and  enviable  being.f  If  you  undertake  to  convince  him 
that  the  representative  of  a  great  people  ought  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain some  show  of  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  he  will 
perhaps  assent  to  your  meaning  ;  but  when  he  reflects  on  his  own 
humble  dwelling,  and  on  the  hard-earned  produce  of  his  wearisome 
toil,  he  remembers  all  that  he  could  do  with  a  salary  w^hich  you 
say  is  insufficient,  and  he  is  startled  or  almost  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  such  uncommon  wealth.  Besides,  the  secondary  public 
officer  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  people,  while  the  others  are 
raised  above  it  The  former  may  therefore  excite  his  interest,  but 
the  latter  begins  to  arouse  his  envy. 

This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  salaries 
seem  to  decrease  as  the  authority  of  those  who  receive  them  aug- 
ments.! 

•  The  easy  circumstances  in  which  secondary  functionaries  are  placed  in  the  United 
States,  result  also  from  another  cause,  which  is  independent  of  the  general  tendencies 
of  democracy  :  ever}'  kind  of  private  busmess  is  very  lucrative,  and  the  stale  would 
not  be  served  at  all  if  it  did  not  pay  its  servants.  The  country  is  in  the  position  of  a 
commercial  undertaking,  which  is  obliged  to  sustain  an  expensive  competition,  not- 
withstanding its  taste  for  economy. 

T  The  state  of  Ohio,  which  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants,  gives  its  governor  a 
Mlary  of  only  $  1 ,200  (260/.)  a  year. 

J  To  render  this  assertion  perfectly  evident,  it  will  suffice  to  examine  the  scale  of 
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Under  the  rule  of  an  aristocracy  it  frequently  happens,  on  the 
contrarj',  that  while  the  high  officers  are  receiving  munificent  sala- 
ries, the  inferior  ones  have  not  more  than  enough  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  easily  discoverable 
from  causes  very  analogous  to  those  to  which  1  have  just  alluded. 
If  a  democracy  is  unable  to  conceive  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  or 
to  see  them  without  envy,  an  aristocracy  is  slow  to  understand, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  unacquainted  with  the  privations  of 
the  poor.  The  poor  man  is  not  (if  we  use  the  term  aright)  the 
fellow  of  the  rich  one  ;  but  he  is  a  being  of  another  species.  An 
aristocracy  is  therefore  apt  to  care  but  little  for  the  fate  of  its  sub 
ordinate  agents  :  and  their  salaries  are  only  raised  when  they  refusi 
to  perlbrm  their  service  for  too  scanty  a  remuneration. 

It  is  the  parsimonious  conduct  of  democracy  toward  its  princi- 
pal officers,  which  has  countenanced  a  supposition  of  far  more 
economical  propensities  than  any  which  it  really  possesses.  It  is 
true  that  it  scarcely  allows  tlie  means  of  honorable  subsistence  to 
the  individuals  who  conduct  its  affairs  ;  but  enormous  sums  are 
lavished  to  meet  the  exigencies  or  to  facilitate  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.*  The  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  better  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  not  saved.     In  general,  democracy  gives  largely 

salaries  of  thr  n2«'nt'<  of  tln'  fod«^riil  i;ov<'rnincnt.  I  have  added  the  salaries  atlached 
to  llie  c'orr»!spoii.linir  oliic^rs  m  France,  to  complete  the  comparison  : — 

TRAVCE. 

Ministère  des  Finances. 

150/.  Huissier,  1,500  fr.        •        -  -        6(V. 
217    Clerk  wiili  lowest  salary, 

1,000  to  1,800  fr.  40  to  72 
347    Clerk  with  highest  salary, 

3,200  to  3,600  fr.  128  to  144 

434    Secrctaire-çeneral,  20,000  fr.  800 

6,(X)0  !,:*)()    The  minister,  SOjOOO fr.       .  -    34W0 

25.WK)  r),4UU    The  kmg,  12,000,000  fr.  -    480,000 

1  hnv  i»irliap>  'ion'«  wronsr  in  s  -Icctini:  Trance  a**  my  standard  of  com])arison.  In 
Franct*  iho  (l«Mnf>craLic  itiid«'nci»*.s  of  the  nation  ex»'rcise  an  ever-mcreasinç  influence 
iijjon  iln*  y;r»v«.-rnm«'n!,  an-.l  the  thainbor^  show  a  ilispoî»ition  to  raise  the  lowest  salaries 
and  to  lowor  tin-  pi  incijial  niws.  Thus  the  minister  of  finance,  who  received  160,000  fr. 
under  the  empire,  receives  s<),("KX)  fr..in  ]sXi  ;  the  Jirecteurs-generaux  of  financei  who 
thK.  r.»î:eiveil  r)i»,Oi)i»  Ir.  now  n-ceive  only  20,000  fr. 

•  See  tin-  American  liu.lget.s  for  the  cost  of  indigent  citizens  and  gratuitous  instmc- 
lion.  In  1S3I,  ôo,()()0/.  wire  spent  in  the  slate  of  New  York  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  J  and  at  leiisi  200,000/.  were  devoted  to  gratuitous  instruction.  (Williams'f 
New  York  Annual  Register,  1832,  pp.  2a'),  243.)  The  state  of  New  York  contained 
only  1,900,000  inhabitant.s  in  tlie  year  1830  ;  which  is  not  more  than  double  the  amoant 
•f  population  m  the  department  du  Nord  in  France. 


UMTKD   STATE*. 

Treasury  Jjepartmfnt. 

Messenger 

$    700 

Clerk  with  lowest  salary 

1,000 

Clerk  with  h:gh«'st  salar\' 

1,600 

Chief  clerk 

2,000 

Secretary  nf  Mate 

6,(X)0 

The  presidf'Mt 

25.W.K) 
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to  the  community,  and  very  sparingly  to  those  who  govern  it.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  money 
of  the  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  who  are  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 


DIFFICULTY  OF   DISTINGUISHING   THE    CAUSES  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

We  are  liable  to  frequent  errors  in  the  research  of  those  facts 
which  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fate  of  mankind,  since 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  appreciate  their  real  value.  One 
people  is  naturally  inconsistent  and  enthusiastic  ;  another  is  sober 
and  calculating  ;  and  these  characteristics  originate  in  their  physi- 
cal constitution,  or  in  remote  causes  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

There  are  nations  which  are  fond  of  parade  and  the  bustle  of 
festivity,  and  which  do  not  regret  the  costly  gayeties  of  an  hour. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  attached  to  more  retiring  pleasures, 
and  seem  almost  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  pleased.  In  some 
countries  the  highest  value  is  set  upon  the  beauty  of  public  edifices  ; 
in  others  the  productions  of  art  are  treate'd  with  indifi'erence,  and 
everything  which  is  unproductive  is  looked  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt.    In  some  renown,  in  others  money,  is  the  ruling  passion. 

Independently  of  the  laws,  all  these  causes  concur  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  If  the  Americans  never  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
galas,  it  is  not  only  because  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  but  because  the  people  takes  no  delight  in 
public  rejoicings.  If  they  repudiate  all  ornament  from  their  archi- 
tecture, and  set  no  store  on  any  but  the  more  practical  and  homely 
advantages,  it  is  not  only  because  they  live  under  democratic  in- 
stitutions, but  because  they  are  a  commercial  nation.  The  habits 
of  private  life  are  continued  in  public  ;  and  we  ought  carefully 
to  distinguish  that  economy  which  depends  upon  their  institu- 
tions, from  that  which  is  the  natural  result  of  their  manners  and 
ciy^ms. 


WHKTHKR  THK   EXFENPITURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  BE  OOMFABO 

TO   THAT   OF    FBANCE. 

Two  rivnt«  t««  K'  t*«t!ib''.»h-<  \  .0  i^r\*T  lo  eft.miTe  iho  Extent  of  the  public  Charga^ 
tu  .  iho  iiAJU'nal  \N>alth.  an.î  the  Rre  o*"  Tasai.cm.— The  Wealth  and  the  Charget 
of  Kr*iuv  no:  jioa;r.i:tl)  '»:i  ■^\:  —\\":.\  :>.••  \\>i'.:ra  aod  Charts  of  the  Union  cu- 
noi  W  a^titrAuS  Vr..»wn  —  Rr-i-'arv-h-»*  .-•!'  :hf  AuiV^r  w.ih  a  View  to  diicoTer  the 
Anuniiu  ot"  Wml:  .v.  n  iV— .i*>'.-.  ana  — i»-?r.eral  Srmpioms  vhich  may  serve  to  indi* 
\'%w  \\\f»  V*.'.'..'- ■•.  y  -.t"  ju  '..w  Charji'*  j  a  ç.r-a  Nation. — Result  of  this  InTest^ 
|[iiluM«  tor  tV  r:'..**n. 

Many  atto:npts  have  r»*«'ently  been  made  in  France  to  compare 
fUr  publio  expenilitiire  of  that  country  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
rniiiil  Stalls;  «ill  îLcm-  att'inpts  have,  however,  been  unattended 
h\  Mirros<  :  am!  a  f*-w  worils  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 
no!  h;ivo  haii  a  sntisfactory  result. 

In  ouliT  t.»  e>t;mHti'  \\ni  airiourit  of  the  public  charges  of  a  people^ 
two  prtliininarif-s  ar«'  imlisfM-nsable  :  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
y\:u't\  to  know  th«;  wi-alih  of  that  people  ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
U:tin  what  portion  of  that  wi-alth  is  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of 
ihr  slate.  To  show  \\it-  amount  of  taxation  without  showing  the 
ti's«unrt*s  which  ar«:  fh-stifiiMl  to  meet  the  demand,  is  to  undertake 
II  lutile  labour;  for  it  is  not  the  expenditure,  but  the  relation  of 
llir  rxponditure  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

riif  same  rat<'  of  taxation  which  may  easily  be  supported  by  a 
wealthy  contributor,  will  redut'e  a  poor  one  to  extreme  misery.  The 
wealth  of  nations  is  composed  of  several  distinct  elements,  of  which 
population  is  the  first,  real  property  the  second,  and  personal 
|)ro|)erty  the  third.  The  first  of  these  three  elements  may  be  dis- 
covered without  difficulty.  Amonjy  civilized  nations  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  accurate  census  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  two  others 
cannot  be  determined  with  so  much  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  lands  in  a  country  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  their  natural  or  their  acquired  value;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  personal  property  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  a  nation,  and  which  eludes  the  strictest  analysis 
by  the  divereity  and  number  of  shapes  under  which  it  may  occur. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  those  in  which  the  administration  is  most  cen- 
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tral,  have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  determining  the  exact  condition 
of  their  wealth. 

In  America  the  attempt  has  never  been  made  ;  for  how  would 
such  an  investigation  be  possible  in  a  country  where  society  has 
not  yet  settled  into  habits  of  regularity  and  tranquillity  ;  where  the 
national  government  is  not  assisted  by  a  multitude  of  agents  whose 
exertions  it  can  command,  and  direct  to  one  sole  end  ;  and  where 
statistics  are  not  studied,  because  no  one  is  able  to  collect  the 
necessary  documents,  or  can  find  time  to  peruse  them  ?  Thus  the 
primary  elements  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Union  ;  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  is  unknown  :  the  property  of  the  former  is  not 
accurately  determined,  and  no  means  exist  of  computing  that  of 
the  latter. 

I  consent  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon 
this  necessary  term  of  the  comparison,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a 
computation  of  the  actual  amount  of  taxation,  without  investigating 
the  relation  w^hich  subsists  between  the  taxation  and  the  revenue. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  task  has  not  been  facilitated 
by  the  limits  which  I  here  lay  down  for  my  researches. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  central  administration  of  France, 
assisted  by  all  the  public  officers  who  are  at  its  disposal,  might 
determine  with  exactitude  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens.  But  this  investigation,  which  no 
private  individual  can  undertake,  has  not  hitherto  been  completed 
by  the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  its  results  have  not  been 
made  public.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  sum  total  of  the  state  ; 
we  know  the  amount  of  the  departmental  expenditure  ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  communal  divisions  have  not  been  computed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenses  of  France  is  unknown. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
are  multiplied  and  enhanced.  The  Union  publishes  an  exact  return 
of  the  amount  of  its  expenditure  ;  the  budgets  of  the  four-and-twenty 
states  furnish  similar  returns  of  their  revenues  ;  but  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  affairs  of  the  counties  and  the  townships  are  unknown.* 

*  ThQ  Americans,  as  we  have  seen,  haye  Tour  ?*tparatc  budgets  ;  the  Union,  the 
states,  the  counties,  and  the  townships,  having  each  severally  their  own.  During  my 
ftay  in  America  I  made  every  endeavour  to  discover  the  amount  of  the  public  expen- 
diture in  the  townships  and  counties  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  and  I  readily 
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The  autluvity  ox  the  tVderal  government  cannot  oblige  the 
pr\niiu\al  c^^x t rniiu r.:s  ;o  throw  any  light  upon  this  point  ;  and 
o\cn  u  ihtst'  c^^'^^'i^ï*'^^'*'^  ^^*'«'  iriCiined  to  atTord  their  simultane- 
ous i\wnvra:;KM;. .:  :::a\  ":v  duiTeii  whrther  they  possess  the  means 
ot  |v\v;;r;;»c  •**  Ss\:.s:.\v:.*ry  arA5wcr.  Independently  of  the  natural 
ditV.»«l:\«s  .»'.'  :*:.t'  :.i.<k.  :hr  p:]\:\à\  orcanization  of  the  country 
\v\»;î'.,5  Ax:  as  a  h;niiiran»t-  to  !ïa  suvCcss  o{  their  efforts.  The 
»x*v.-.^\  .•■.•.,^  :.^\^n  iyi.î:r.>îraî»->  art-  not  ?.;*>  inted  by  the  authorities 
v  -.v.»  <.-u.â:\x:  îhtv  a:f:  ii^t  sui■,^■::l^:  ::  their  control.  It  is 
\\w  v%v«  \t'r\  .ï.iMwaiil»!  to  «^uppoNC-,  il.a:  r'  ùic  state  was  desirous 
»\:  .»'.»: .*;niîiir  tht-  letur/i»»  which  we  requi'i.  its  designs  would  be 
i,M'.n"t«i;uM*Hl  iiv  ihi-  u*-\rU*'X  tA  tho.se  sulKro.inate  officers  whom  it 
\>»M»ld  he  ohliiXt'd  to  r-rji|)!oy/     It  is.  in  point  c-t  fact,  iLseless  to  in- 

.»1<tiiini'.l  I  ho  biilgel  nf  lli»*  l:ir'/'  r  tnv.ri-Jjij»'»,  bul  I  fouEi  .:  •;'-.:•'  impossible  to  jwo» 
••Mi.«  tli:ii  nl  iljoMJiall'T  •'«!•  ".  I  |ni<.*.i-^*..  I:ow<.vr.'r,  ^'■IïIf  J-. -:"..-•  !!  I*  rolatinç  to  county 
•«^p.Mi'.i's.  xUiM'h.  itlthoiiirh  iin-'iiii],li.ii..  :iri- «.iill  curiou*  Î  .M"»' :n  thank  Mr.  Ricll- 
rti.U.  in.ïvnr  of  P!iila'lc'l|.li;.i.  iur  ilj-  l.>i.i'."-ts  nf  ihirîeon  d  '.'.-'  .:  ^;;niies  of  Pcnntyl* 
I'inin.  \i/  :  I.fbanmi,  (."'iiin',  Franklin,  Ka)<'ltfj  Monteoimr;. .  L"2*'Ri^,  Dnuphin,  Bui- 
1.1.  \Ilii;any.  Coluiiilua,  N<irih:ini})tf[i,  N/irihmril'»-rlan i.  rci:  Phlaiiolpliia,  for  tha 
^•'11  1>:V»  Tlieir  pijj.nlatiiiTi  Hi  tliat  r;Mi<' c.oiLs:«it«.'i1  of  iP'ï.C."  :i:,d£..ianls.  On  look- 
iiii;  ai  thr  :naj>  nl'  l''»invj  Iv;iu.a,  :t  will  ),f  i-f-n  that  the^»^  !.":.r:<v:»  coiin  lies  are  scaU 
iiii'.l  m  rviTY  <iirtM:ti«»n,  an-l  »^o  g«n»'ral]y  alltni'vi  l»y  iho  cauv.*  »:»:c'n  usually  infill 
»'iiii'  ihi'  I'liiiiiitmn  of  a  loniiin,  t:::il  iji-y  may  tMMJy  he  Mipp'»ei  lo  furniNh  a  correct 
•ni'i:iv:i"  ««f  tlif  fuiarinal  vi.ili  uf  th»- roiuili»>  of  Pi.'iiM*.ylvania  m  honorai;  and  thtt9| 
ii|Miii  K'lkiiiiing  thai  tin'  •■\]H'n»i*'Mif  tlio«»?  counties  auiounto:!  iu  ih»?  year  IS30,  to 
.il...Mi  TifXM)!.,  or  iH'arly  'M.  for  «su-h  jihi'iitani,  and  calciilatuis:  thaï  each  of  them 
•  •>iiiiiliiili-il  m  i]h>  s-iuiv  yiiir  aloiit  I'w.  2 /.  !ri'.v.irl  th-  Tnioa.  a!i  !  alout  3t.  to  ihe 
vi:iri  III  ri'niisyl\  jniîi,  n  apjii'ars  tliMt  iNey  i-ach  fi;ntnliutp.ii  a^  ih.-r  >hare  of  all  the 
|iiiiilii  i-jj|nrisi'>  (i'.xc<-pi  tlinvj"  (it  til»'  tDUM^I.iji'.^,  t]iç  sum  oi"  lOa.  Cii.  Thi*  calcula* 
ii..ii  I.  ilniilily  iiit«nn]>l'-t«'.  a»i  It  aj«jjlio*»  rinly  In  ji  siM'^b;  voar  an!  to  one  pait  of  the 
|uililii  ili:ir'/i"s  ;  hut  if  li:i*^  ai  h-a^l  ih'  lui-rif  oi  wi  h»nriff  cnnj^'i  turai. 

•  ThnM*  win»  hav»'  nltt'inpii'l  to  ilraw  :i  i  nin|i:in>on  b«'t\vrfn  thf  c  x] -on  «(«'s  of  France 
«tml  Anurira,  liavi*  at  (mill'  ji'tiomitI  that  Mn>u(.}i  cnnijiaii*nn  couKl  b«  drawn  between 
I  hi-  iniiil  ••xjM'n'lilurf  of  ilu*  two  rMiiritr:**s  ;  hut  th«-v  hav<*  ftiil'^avonre-i  to  contrast 
•li  till  hi"!  portions  of  tliis  fxpi-ndilan-.  It  may  rtaMily  hn  shown  that  this  second  sys- 
iriii  I-.  not  at  all  h's-s  (h'tVctivt!  iliaii  tho  first. 

II  I  ait'^mpl  to  rompare  tin*  Fr»-ihh  hu-I^'-t  with  th'*  hu  lcr**T  of  the  I'nion,  it  mast 
lit-  li'iMPmhcnMl  that  ih»'  hitti-r  rmhrairs  much  h-wor  ohjiTts  than  lh«-  t'cniral  ^oven- 
MiiMir  III'  the  foriniM'  country,  an-l  that  llnr  '■xp(.'u:hiun-  i';iu*>t  t-.nnsiMjnently  bo  much 
buiiilliT.  If  I  contrast  tlu-  huti^HiN  of  iho  «h-partmonts  to  thost»  of  the  '»tales  which 
roHstituli^  the  l.'nion,  it  must  he  ohsorvH,  tjiat  a»»  th«'  pr>w«'r  ami  control  exercised  by 
flu*  states  isi  mucli  -jreatfr  than  that  whicti  i«i  i-x«*rn«-e'i  hy  th*»  «h'partmentP,  their 
exiNMiililtire  is  al>o  more  (.•onsuh-rabl**.  As  for  the  hu-Igrets  of  the  oounliesj  nothuig  of 
the  kind  oceiirs  in  the  French  system  of  finance  :  an»!  it  is,  again,  doubtful  whether 
the  corresjM)nding  expenses  sliould  be  refrireil  U)  tlic  budget  of  the  state  or  to  those 
of  the  municipal  divisions. 

Municipal  expenses  exist  in  Imih  countries,  hut  they  are  not  always  analogous.  Il 
America  the  townships  ïlischarçe  a  variniy  of  oflices  wliich  ar«-  r«.servçd  in  France  lo 
the  departments  or  the  slate     It  may,  niorc^  'cr,  be  asked,  whii  is  lo  be  understood 
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qiùre  what  the  Americans  might  do  to  forward  this  inquiry,  sdnce 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  hitherto  done  nothing  at  all.  There 
does  not  exist  a  single  individual  at  the  present  day,  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  who  can  inform  us  what  each  citizen  of  the  Union 
annually  contributes  to  the  public  charges  of  the  nation.* 

Hence  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  compare 
the  social  expenditure,  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  relative  wealth  of 
France  and  of  America.  I  will  even  add,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  this  comparison  ;  for  when  statistics  are  not 
founded  upon  computations  which  are  strictly  accurate,  they  mis- 
lead instead  of  guiding  aright.  The  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  false  affectation  of  exactitude,  which  prevails  even  in  the 
mis-statements  of  the  science,  and  adopts  with  confidence  the  er- 
rors which  are  apparelled  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  truth. 

We  abandon,  therefore,  our  numerical  investigation,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  data  of  another  kind.     In  the   absence   of 

by  the  municipal  expenses  of  America.  The  organization  of  the  municipal  bodies  or 
townships  differs  in  the  several  states  :  Arc  we  to  be  guided  by  what  occurs  in  New 
England  or  in  Georgia,  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  state  of  Illinois? 

A  kind  of  analogy  may  very  readily  be  perceived  between  certain  budgets  in  the 
two  countries  :  but  as  the  elements  of  which  they  arc  composed  always  differ  more  or 
1mS|  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them. 

•  Even  if  we  knew  the  exact  pecuniary  contribution  of  every  French  and  American 
citizen  to  the  coffers  of  the  state,  we  should  only  come  at  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
Govemments  not  only  demand  supplies  of  money,  but  they  call  for  personal  services, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  given  sum.  When  a  state  raises  an 
army,  beside  the  pay  of  the  troops  which  is  fumislied  by  the  entire  nation,  each  sol- 
dier must  give  up  his  time,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  use  he  might  make  of  it 
if  he  were  not  in  the  service.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  militia:  the  citizen 
who  is  in  the  militia  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  valuable  time  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace,  and  he  does  in  reality  surrender  to  the  state  those  earnings  which 
he  is  prevented  from  gaining.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  addition  to 
these.  The  governments  of  France  and  America  both  levy  taxes  of  this  kind,  which 
weigh  upon  the  citizens  ;  but  who  can  estimate  with  accuracy  their  relative  amount  in 
the  two  countries  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  the  last  of  the  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  comparing 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  with  that  of  France.  The  French  government  contracts 
certain  obligations  which  do  not  exist  m  America,  and  vice  versa.  The  French  j^ot* 
cmment  pays  the  clergy;  in  America  the  voluntary  principle  prevails.  In  Amr  ca 
there  is  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  ;  in  France  they  are  abandoned  to  the  cha;  ity 
of  the  public.  The  French  public  rtfficers  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary  :  in  America  they 
are  allowed  certain  perquisites.  In  France  contributions  in  kind  take  place  on  very 
few  roads  :  in  America  upon  almost  all  the  thoroughfares  :  in  the  former  country  the 
roads  are  free  to  all  travellers:  in  the  latter  turnpikes  abound.  All  these  differences 
in  manner  in  which  contributions  are  levied  in  the  two  countries,  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  comparing  their  expenditure  ;  for  there  are  certain  expenses  which  the  citizens 
would  not  be  subjected  to,  or  which  would  at  any  rate  be  much  less  considerable,  if 
the  state  did  not  take  upon  itself  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  public. 
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positive  documents,  we  may  form  an  opmion  as  to  the  propoitioD 
which  the  taxation  of  a  people  bears  to  its  real  prosperity,  by  ob- 
serving whether  its  external  appearance  is  flourishing  ;  whether, 
after  having  discharged  the  calls  of  the  state,  the  poor  man  re- 
tains the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rich  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whether  both  classes  are  contented  with  their  position, 
seeking  however  to  meliorate  it  by  perpetual  exertions,  so  that  in- 
dustry is  never  in  want  of  capital,  nor  capital  unemployed  by  in- 
dustry. The  obser%'er  who  draws  his  inferences  from  these  signs 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  of 
the  United  States  contributes  a  much  smaller  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  state  than  the  citizen  of  France.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  result  be 
otherwise. 

A  portion  of  the  French  debt  is  the  consequence  of  two  suc- 
cessive invasions  ;  and  the  Union  has  no  similar  calamity  to  fear. 
A  nation  placed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  army  ;  the  isolated  position  of  the  Union 
enables  it  to  have  only  6,000  soldiers.  The  French  have  a  fleet  of 
300  sail  ;  the  Americans  have  52  vessels*  How,  then,  can  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Union  be  called  upon  to  contribute  as  largely  as 
the  inhabitant  of  France  ?  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  two  countriesso  differently  situated. 

It  is  by  examining  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  Union,  and 
not  by  comparing  the  Union  with  France,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  the  American  ji^ovornint'nt  is  really  economical.  On  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  different  republics  which  form  the  confeder- 
ation, I  perceive  that  their  governments  lack  pt*rseverance  in  their 
undertakings,  and  that  they  exercise  no  steady  control  over  the  men 
whom  they  employ.  Whence  I  naturally  infer,  that  they  must 
often  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,  or  consume 
more  of  it  than  is  really  necessary  to  their  undertakings.  Great 
efforts  are  made,  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  origin  of  so- 
ciety, to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  open  the 
career  of  power  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
comfort  among  them.  The  poor  are  maintained,  immense  sums 
are  annually  devoted  to  public  instruction,  all  services  whatsoever 
are  remunerated,  and  the  most  subordinate  agents  are  liberally  paid. 

*  Sec  the  details  in  the  budget  of  the  French  minister  of  marine  ;  and  for  Axnerioft 
the  National  Calendar  of  1S33,  x>.  228 
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If  this  kind  of  goyernment  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  and  rational, 
I  am  nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  expensive. 

Wherever  the  poor  direct  public  affairs  and  dispose  of  the  national 
resources,  it  appears  certain,  that  as  they  profit  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  state,  they  are  apt  to  augment  that  expenditure. 

I  conclude  therefore,  without  having  recourse  to  inaccurate  com- 
putations, and  without  hazarding  a  comparison  which  might  prove 
incorrect,  that  the  democratic  government  of  the  Americans  is  not 
a  cheap  government,  as  is  sometimes  asserted:  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
ever  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  its  taxation  will  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
aristocracies  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 


CORRUPTION   AND   VICES   OF    THE    RULERS   IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
CONSEQUENT    EFFECTS   UPON   PUBLIC    MORALITY. 

In  Aristocracies  Rulers  sometimes  endeayoar  to  corrupt  the  People. — In  Democracies 
Rulers  frequently  show  themselves  to  be  corrupt. — In  the  former  their  Vices  are 
directly  prejudicial  to  the  Morality  of  the  People. — In  the  latter  their  indirect  Influ- 
ence is  still  more  pernicious. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made,  when  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  principles  mutually  inveigh  against  each  other,  as  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  corruption.  In  aristocratic  governments  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  rich  men,  who 
are  solely  desirous  of  power.  In  democracies  statesmen  are  poor, 
and  they  have  their  fortunes  to  make.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
aristocratic  states  the  rulers  are  rarely  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
have  very  little  craving  for  money  ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  democratic  nations. 

But  in  aristocracies,  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  as  the 
number  of  persons  by  whose  assistance  they  may  rise  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  government  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  put 
up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  covetous  of  power  are  very  seldom  wealthy,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  who  confer  that  power  is  extremely  great. 
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Perhaps  in  democracies  the  number  of  men  who  might  be  bought 
is  by  no  means  smaller,  but  buyers  are  rarely  to  be  met  with;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  so  many  persons  at  once,  that 
the  attempt  is  rendered  nugatory. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  administration  in  France 
during  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  accused  of  making  their  fo: 
tunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  its  allies  ;  a  reproach  which 
was  rarely  addressed  to  the  public  characters  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  But  in  France  the  practice  of  bribing  electors  is  almost 
unknown,  while  it  is  notoriously  and  publicly  carried  on  in  England. 
In  the  United  States  I  never  heard  a  man  accused  of  spending  his 
wealth  in  corrupting  the  populace  ;  but  I  have  often  heard  the 
probity  of  public  officers  questioned  ;  still  more  frequently  have 
I  heard  their  success  attributed  to  low  intrigues  and  immoral 
practices. 

If,  then,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  an  aristocracy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  heads  of  ^  J.ejno- 
cracy  are  themselves  corrupt.  In  the  former  case  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  directly  assailed  ;  in  the  latter,  an  indirect  influence 
is  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  are  almost  always  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  conduct,  they  in  some  measure 
lend  the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  base  practices  of  which 
they  are  accused.  Thoy  thus  afTord  an  example  which  must  prove 
discouraging  to  the  struggles  of  virtuous  independence,  and  must 
foster  the  secret  calculations  of  a  vicious  ambition.  If  it  be  assert- 
ed that  evil  passions  are  displayed  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  that 
they  ascend  the  throne  by  hereditary  right  ;  and  that  despicable 
characters  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  aristocratic  nations  as 
well  as  in  the  sphere  of  a  democracy  ;  this  objection  has  but  little 
weight  in  my  estimation.  The  corruption  of  men  who  have  casually 
risen  to  power  has  a  course  and  vulgar  infection  in  it,  whit  h  ren- 
ders it  contagious  to  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  theie  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  refinement,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  de- 
pravity of  the  great,  which  frequently  prevents  it  from  spreading 
abroad. 

The  people  can  never  penetrate  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  court 
intrigue,  and  it  will  always  have  difficulty  in  detectin«4  the  tuipitu«le 
which  hirks  under  elegant  mannei*s, refined  tastes,  and  giaceful  lau- 
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guage.  But  to  pillage  the  public  purse,  and  to  vend  the  favours  of 
the  state,  are  arts  which  the  meanest  villain  may  comprehend,  and! 
hope  to  practice  in  his  turn.  < 

In  realit}"  it  is  far  less  prejudicial  to  be  a  witness  to  the  ïmmo 
rality  of  the  great,  than  to  that  immorality  whidh  leads  to  greatness. 
In  a  democracy,  private  citizens  see  a  man  of  their  own  rank  in  life, 
who  rises  from  that  obscure  position,  and  who  becomes  possessed 
of  riches  and  of  power  in  a  few  years  :  the  spectacle  excites  their 
surprise  and  their  envy  :  and  they  are  led  to  inquire  how  the  person 
who  was  yesterday  their  equal,  is  to-day  their  ruler.  To  attribute 
his  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  virtues  is  unpleasant  ;  for  it  is  tacitly 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  themselves  less  virtuous  and  less 
talented  than  he  was.  They  are  therefore  led  (and  not  unfre- 
quentlr  their  conjecture  is  a  correct  one),  to  impute  his  success 
mainly  to  some  of  his  defects  ;  and  an  odious  mixture  is  thus  form- 
ed of  the  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthiness  and  success, 
utility  and  dishonour. 


EFFORTS    OF    WHICH    A    DEMOCRACY    IS    CAPABLE. 

The  Union  has  only  had  one  struggle  hitherto  for  its  Existence. — Enthusiasm  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  War. — Indifference  towurd  its  Close. — Difficulty  of  estalv 
Itshing  a  military  Conscription  or  impressment  of  Seamen  in  America. — Why  a 
democratic  People  is  less  capable  of  sustained  Effort  than  another. 

I  HERE  warn  the  reader  that  I  speak  of  a  government  which  im- 
plicitly follows  the  real  desires  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  govern- 
ment which  simply  commands  in  its  name.  Nothing  is  so  irresisti- 
ble as  a  tyrannical  power  commanding  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
becaase,  while  it  exercises  that  moral  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  with  the 
promptitude  and  the  tenacity  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  exertion  a  democratic  govern- 
ment may  be  capable  of  making,  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  no  great  democratic  republic  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.     To  style  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  over  France  b 
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1793,  by  that  name,  would  be  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  republican 
form  of  government.    The  United  States  afford  the  first  exampl 
of  the  kind. 

The  American  Union  has  now  subsisted  for  half  a  century,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  its  existence  has  only  once  been  attacked, 
namely,  during  the  war  of  independence.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  long  war,  various  occurrences  took  place  which  betokened 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country.*  But  as  the 
contest  was  prolonged,  symptoms  of  private  egotism  began  to  show 
themselves.  No  money  was  poured  into  the  public  treasury  ;  few 
recruits  could  be  raised  to  join  the  army  ;  the  people  wished  to  ai> 
quire  independence,  but  was  very  ill  disposed  to  undergo  the  priva- 
tions by  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained.  ^^  Tax  laws,"  saya 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  "  have  in  vain  been  multiplied; 
new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried  ;  the 
public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed  ;  and  the  treas- 
uries of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coin- 
ciding with  the  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid  and 
mutilated  state  of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment  for 
extensive  collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legis- 
latures the  folly  of  attempting  them." 

The  United  States  have  not  had  any  serious  war  to  carry  od 
since  that  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
which  democratic  nations  may  impose  upon  themselves,  we  must 
w^ait  until  the  American  people  is  obliged  to  put  half  its  entire 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  as  was  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  or  until  it  sends  forth  a  twentieth  part  of  its  population  to 
the  field  of  battle,  as  was  done  by  France. 

In  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and  men  are  in- 
duced to  enlist  by  bounties.  The  notions  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  so  opposed  to  compulsory  enlistment,  that 
I  do  not  imagine  that  it  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  What 
is  termed  the  conscription  in  France  is  assuredly  the  heaviest  tax 
upon  the  population  of  that  co»intry  ;  yet  how  could  a  great  conti- 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  occurrences  was  the  resohitinn  which  the  Amer* 
icans  took  of  temporarily  abandoning  the  u«ie  of  tea.  Thof;e  who  know  that  men 
usually  cling  more  to  their  habits  than  to  their  life,  will  doubtless  admire  this  gretl 
vid  obscure  sacrifice  which  was  made  by  a  whole  people. 
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nental  war  be  carried  on  without  it  ?  The  Americans  have  not 
adopted  the  British  impressment  of  seamen,  and  they  have  nothing 
which  corresponds  to  the  French  system  of  maritime  conscription  ; 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  service,  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
engagement.  But  it  Ls  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  people  can  sus- 
tain a  great  maritime  war,  without  having  recourse  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systems.  Indeed,  the  Union,  which  has  fought 
with  some  honour  upon  the  seas,  has  never  possessed  a  very  numer- 
ous fleet,  and  the  equipment  of  the  small  number  of  American  ves- 
sels has  always  been  excessively  expensive. 

[The  remark  that  "  in  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and 
men  are  induced  to  enlist  by  bounties,"  is  not  exactly  correct.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  New  York,  in  October,  1814  (see 
the  laws  of  that  session,  p.  15)^  passed  an  act  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  were  directed  to  be  class- 
ed, and  each  class  to  furnish  one  soldier,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  num- 
ber of  12,000  directed  to  be  raised.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  class  to  fur- 
nish a  man,one  was  to  be  detached  from  them  by  ballot,  and  was  compelled 
to  procure  a  substitute  or  serve  personally.  The  intervention  of  peace  ren- 
dered proceedings  under  theact  unnecessary,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  the 
light  of  experience  to  form  an  opinion  whether  such  a  plan  of  raising  a  mil- 
itary force  is  practicable.  Other  states  passed  similar  laws.  The  system  of 
classins:  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  revolution. — American 
Editor.] 

I  liave  heard  American  statesmen  confess  that  the  Union  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  rank  on  the  seas,  without 
adopting  the  system  of  impressment  or  of  maritime  conscription  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  people,  which  exercises  the 
supreme  authority,  to  submit  to  impressment  or  any  compulsory 
system. 

It  is  incontestable,  that  in  times  of  danger  a  free  people  displays 
far  more  energy  than  one  which  is  not  so.  But  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  free  nations  in  which 
the  democratic  element  preponderates.  Democracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  better  adapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or 
for  an  occasional  effort  of  remarkable  vigor,  than  for  the  hardy  and 
prolonged  endurance  of  the  storms  which  beset  the  political  exist- 
ence of  nations.  The  reason  is  very  evident  ;  it  is  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  men  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tions ;   but   they  will   not  support  them   long  without  reflection. 
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,:   r:.  oven  in  the  .inpulsos  of  bravery,  than  is 
:  -  tluin  ;  and   althoui^li  ihc  first  efforts  are 
:..  P»'i"SfV(ran('L"  is  inaintaininl  by  a  distinct  re- 
in view.     A  portion  ot*  what  we  value  is  ex- 
:  .  save  the  remainder. 

s  Ji^tinel  pererption  of  the  future,  founded  upon  a 

.;;!  iiiid  an  enlii^hteiif'd  exp«Mienee,  which  is  most  fre- 

-  M  r  ill  (|('ninera(ie.s.    The  popuhiee  is  more  apt  to  feel 

^  •  :  iind  if  its  |)resent  sullerinjjfs  ar<î  great,  it  is  to  be 

>till  «icreater  sulTerinf^s  attendant  upon  defeat  will  be 

>f  tends  to  render  tlie  efforts  of  a  democratic  govern- 
^:\f  riiii^  than  those  of  an  aristocraey.  Not  only  are 
vs.  s  h*ss  awakened  than  the  hiijher  orders  to  the  good 
.  <  o\  the  luture,  but  they  are  liable  to  suffer  far  more 
MNi'iit  privations.  The  noble  exposes  his  life,  indeed, 
Y  M  d'^ry  is  e(|ual  to  the  chance  of  harm.  If  he  sacri- 
.•  :vrtion  of  his  income  to  the  state,  he  deprives  himself 
:ho  ph*asurtî  of  afîluence  ;  but  to  the  poor  man  death 
>.-..\:  i»v  no  pomp  or  renown  ;  and  the  imposts  which  are 

.0  rich  are  fatal  to  him. 

.:   \e  impotence  of  democratic  republics  is,  perhaps,  the 

s  u  le  to  the  foundation  of  a   republic  of  this   kind  in 

onler  that   such  a  slate  should  subsist  in  one  country 

Woihl,  it  would   i)e   necessary  that   similar  institutions 

••:;uhice(l  into  all  the  other  nations. 

'pinion  that  a  democratic  trovernment  tends  in  the  end 

.^.  :!ie  real  strenijjth  of  .society;  but  it  can  never  combine, 

,  •  ;'.o  point  ;in(i  at  a  t^iven  time,  M)  much  power  as  an 

N    ,M"  a   monarchy.     If  ;i  denjocratic    country   remained 

.-,  ii.»le  century  sul>i»'cl  to  a  rej)ublican    tijovernment,  it 

'■  .iMy  ;tt   the  vi\{\  of  that  period  be  more  populous  and 

x!^,Mou^  tlijiii  tlir   nrioliliourini^  despotic   states.     But   it 

..\r  iucurn-d  the  ri^k  or'  bcini^  coni[uered  much  oftener  than 

,,al  in  that  lapse  of  years. 
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SELF-OONTBOL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

Hie  Americaii  People  acquiesces  slowly,  or  frequently  does  not  acqniesce  in  what  is 
oeneficial  to  its  Interests. — ^The  faults  of  the  American  Democracy  are  for  the  most 
|Murt  reparable. 

The  difficulty  which  a  democracy  has  in  conquering  the  passions, 
and  in  subduing  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  is  conspicuous  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  in  the  United  '' 
States.    The  people  which  is  surrounded  by  flatterers,  has  great' 
difficulty  in  surmounting  its  inclinations;  and  whenever  it  is  soli-  i 
cited  to  undergo  a  privation  or  any  kind  of  inconvenience,  even  to  • 
attain  an  end  which  is  sanctioned  by  its  own  rational  conviction, 
it  almost  always  refuses  to  comply  at  first.     The  deference  of  the 
Americans  to  the  laws  has  been  very  justly  applauded  ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  that  in  America  the  legislation  is  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.     Consequently,  in  the  United  States,  the  law 
favours  those  classes  which  are  most  interested  in  evading  it  else- 
where.    It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  an  offensive  law,  which 
should  not  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  immediate  utility,  would 
either  not  be  enacted  or  would  not  be  obeyed. 

In  America  there  is.  no  law  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies  ;  not 
because  they  are  few,  but  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  dread  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  bankrupt  acts 
with  more  intensity  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
than  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  losses  or  ruin  by  the  failure  of 
other  parties  ;  and  a  sort  of  guilty  tolerance  is  extended  by  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  to  an  offence  which  every  one  condemns  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  In  the  new  states  of  the  southwest,  the  citizens 
generally  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  murders  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  rude  manners  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  investing  the  law  with  adequate  force,  and  who  pre- 
fer duels  to  prosecutions. 

Some  one  observed  to  me  one  day,  in  Philadelphia,  that  almost 
all  crimes  in  America  are  caused  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  the  lower  classes  can  procure  in  great  abundance 
from  their  excessive  cheapness. — "  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  that 

jou  do  not  put  a  duty  upoi  irandy  ?" — ^^  Our  legislators,"  rejoined 

18 
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my  informant,  *'  have  frequently  thought  of  this  expedient  ;  but 
the  task  of  putting  it  in  operation  is  a  difficult  one  :  a  revolt  might 
be  apprehended  ;  and  the  members  who  should  vote  for  a  law  of 
this  kind  would  be  sure  of  losing  their  seats." — "  Whence  I  am  to 
infer,"  I  replied,  '^  that  the  drinking  population  constitutes  the  ma- 
jority in  your  country,  and  that  temperance  is  somewhat  unpopular  '* 

When  these  things  are  pointed  out  to  the  American  statesmen, 
they  content  themselves  with  assuring  you  that  time  will  operate 
the  necessary  change,  and  that  the  experience  of  evil  will  teach 
the  people  its  true  interests.  This  is  frequently  true:  although  a 
democracy  is  more  liable  to  error  than  a  monarch  or  a  body  of 
nobles,  the  chances  of  its  regaining  the  right  path,  when  once  it 
has  acknowledged  its  mistake,  are  greater  also  ;  because  it  is  rarely 
embarrassed  by  internal  interests,  which  conflict  with  those  of  the 
majority,  and  resist  the  authority  of  reason.  But  a  democracy  can 
only  obtain  truth  as  the  result  of  experience  ;  and  many  nations 
may  forfeit  their  existence,  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse- 
quences of  their  errors. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  Americans  does  not  simply  consist  in 
their  being  more  enlightened  than  other  nations,  but  in  their  being 
I  able  to  repair  the  faults  they  may  commit  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  a  democracy  cannot  derive  substantial  benefit  from  past 
experience,  unless  it  be  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
civilization.  There  are  tribes  and  peoples  whose  education  has 
been  so  vicious,  and  whose  character  presents  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  erroneous  notions  upon  all  sub- 
jects, that  they  are  unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  their  own  wretch- 
edness, and  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ills  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted. 

I  have  crossed  vast  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  nations  which  are  now  extinct  ;  I  have  myself 
passed  some  time  in  the  midst  of  mutilated  tribes,  which  see  the 
daily  decline  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  of  the  glory  of  their 
independence  ;  and  I  have  heard  these  Indians  themselves  antici- 
pate the  impending  doom  of  their  race.  Every  European  can  per- 
ceive means  which  would  rescue  these  unfortunate  beings  from 
inevitable  destruction.  They  alone  are  insensible  to  the  expedient; 
they  feel  the  wo  which  year  after  year  heaps  upon  their  heads, 
out  they  will  perish  to  a  man  without  accepting  the  remedy.     It 
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would  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
the  protection  and  the  constraint  of  civilization.  . 

The  incessant  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  South  Amer- 
ican provinces  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  frequently 
been  adverted  to  with  astonishment,  and  expectations  have  been 
expressed  that  those  nations  would  speedily  return  to  their  natural 
state.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  turmoil  of  revolution  is  not 
actually  the  most  natural  state  of  the  South  American  Spaniards 
at  the  present  time  ?  In  that  country  society  is  plunged  into  diffi- 
culties from  which  all  its  effi3rts  are  insufficient  to  rescue  it  The 
inhabitants  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  seem 
obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  of  inward  havoc.  If  they 
fall  into  a  momentary  repose  from  the  effiscts  of  exhaustion,  that 
repose  prepares  them  for  a  fresh  state  of  phrensy.  When  I  consider 
their  condition,  which  alternates  between  misery  and  crime,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  despotism  itself  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  words  despotism  and  benefit  could 
ever  be  united  in  my  mind. 


CONDUCT   OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    BY    THE    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACl. 

Direction  given  to  the  foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  by  Washington  and  Jeffer* 
son. — Almost  all  the  defects  inherent  in  democratic  Institutions  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  Conduct  of  foreign  Affairs. — Their  advantages  are  less  perceptible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  federal  constitution  intrusts  the  perma- 
nent direction  of  the  external  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  president 
and  the  senate  ;*  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  detach  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that  the  external  affisiirs  of  \ 
state  are  conducted  by  the  democracy. 

The  policy  of  America  owes  its  rise  to  Washington,  and  after 

*  "  The  president/'  says  the  constitution,  art.  ii.,  sect.  2,  §  2,  "  shall  have  power, 
Vy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur."  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  senators 
are  returned  for  a  .erm  of  six  years,  and  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  o^ 
each  state. 
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him  to  Jefferson,  who  established  those  principles  which  it  obserret 
at  the  present  day.  Washington  said,  in  the  admirable  letter  wUcb 
he  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  his  political  bequest  to  the  country  : — 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connexion  as  possible.     So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  iaith 
Here  let  us  stop. 

^'  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  hare  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships 
or  enmities. 

'^  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligérant  nations, under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  ligbdy 
hazard  the  ^ivinor  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

"  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  witL 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it  ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tionising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
\ess  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  (heir  genuine  sense  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establish- 
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ments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies." 

In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  letter,  Washington  makes  the 
following  admirable  and  just  remark:  "The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  andther  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.'' 

The  political  conduct  of  Washington  was  always  guided  by 
these  maxims.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  country  in  a  state 
of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  at  war  ;  and 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  true  interest  oî  ^ 
the  Americans  consisted  in  a  perfect  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  European  powers. 

Jefferson  went  still  farther,  and  mtroduced  a  maxim  into  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  afi^rms,  that  "  the  Americans  ought 
never  to  solicit  any  privileges  from  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to    * 
be  obliged  to  grant  similar  privileges  themselves.'' 

These  two  principles,  which  were  so  plain  and  so  just  as  to  be  I 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  populace,  have  greatly  simplified  the  \ 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.     As  the  Union  takes  no  part  ! 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  has,  properly  speaking,  no  foreign  in-  > 
terests  to  discuss,  since  it  has  at  present  no  powerful  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent.     The  country  is  as  much  removed  from 
the  passions  of  the  Old  World  by  its  position,  as  by  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  has  chosen  ;  and  it  is  neither  called  upon  to  repu- 
diate nor  to  espouse  the  conflicting  interests  of  Europe  ;  while  the 
dissensions  of  the  New  World  are  still  concealed  within  the  bosom 
of  the  future. 

The  Union  is  free  from  all  prerexisting  obligations  ;  and  it  is  j 
consequently  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old  nations 
of  Europe,  without  being  obliged,  as  they  are,  to  make  the  best 
of  the  past,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  present  circumstances  ;  or  to 
accept  that  immense  inheritance  which  they  derive  from  their  fore- 
fathers —  an  inheritance  of  glory  mingled  with  calamities,  and  of 
alliances  conflicting  with  national  antipathies.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  by  its  very  nature  to  await  the 
chances  of  the  future  history  of  the  nation  ;  and  for  the  present  it 
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consists  more  in  abstaining  from  interference  than  in  exerting  ifi 
activity. 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  present,  what  degree 
of  sagacity  the  American  democracy  will  display  in  the  conduct  of 

I  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  ;  and  upon  this  point  its  adversa- 
ries, as  well  as  its  advocates,  must  suspend  their  judgement.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that  it 

!  is  most  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  that  demo- 
cratic governments  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  gov- 
ernments carried  on  upon  different  principles.  Experience,  in- 
struction, and  habit,  may  almost  always  succeed  in  creating  a  species 
of  practical  discretion  in  democracies,  and  that  science  of  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  which  is  called  good  sense.  Good  sense  may 
suffice  to  direct  the  ordinary  course  of  society;  and  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  education  has  been  provided  for,  the  advantages  of 
democratic  liberty  in  the  internal  affiaiirs  of  the  country  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  evils  inherent  in  a  democratic  government 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  mutual  relations  of  foreign 
nations. 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which  a 
democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfect 
nav  of  almovst  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient  Demo 
(•racy  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a 
state;  il  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  independence;  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  pul)Hc  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which  is  entertain- 
ed for  law  in  all  class<»s  of  society  ;  and  these  are  advantages  which 
only  exeic.ise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  relations  which  one 
people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate 
the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  in  a  design, 
and  to  work  out  its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious  obstacles. 
It  cannot  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  will  not  await 
their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  qualities  which  more 
especially  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  «an  aristocracy  ;  and  they 
are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an  individual  people  attains  a 
predominant  position. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  natural  defects  of  aristocracy, 
we  shall  find  that  their  influence  is  comparatively  innoxious  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  state.  The  capital  fault  of 
which  aristocratic  bodies  may  be  accused,  is  that  they  are  more 
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apt  to  contrive  fheir  own  advantage  than  that  of  the  maas  of  the 
people.  In  foreign  politics  it  is  rare  for  the  interest  of  the  aristo- 
cracy to  be  in  any  way  distinct  from  that  of  the  people. 

The  propensity  which  democracies  have  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
passion  rather  than  the  sug^gestions  of  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a 
mature  design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  caprice,  was 
very  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  to  the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  interests  of  the  Americans  forbade 
them  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  by  no  means  injure  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country.  Nevertheless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
declared  themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  behalf  of  France, 
that  nothing  but  the  inflexible  character  of  Washington,  and  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  could  have  prevented  the 
Americans  from  declaring  war  against  England.  And  even  then, 
the  exertions,  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man  made  to 
repress  the  generous  but  imprudent  passions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
very  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  sole  recompense  which  he  had 
ever  claimed  —  that  of  his  country's  love.  The  majority  then  rep- 
robated the  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted,  and  which  has  since 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  nation.* 

If  the  constitution  and  the  favour  of  the  public  had  not  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to  Washington, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  nation  would  at  that  time  have 
taken  the  very  measures  which  it  now  condemns. 

Almost  all  the  nations  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  by  conceiving,  following  up, 

*  See  the  fifth  volume  of  MarshalPs  Life  of  Washington.  **  In  a  goTemment  con- 
stituted like  that  of  the  United  States,"  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  chief  ma^ 
gistrate,  however  firm  he  may  be,  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time  the  torrents  of 
popular  opinion  :  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  that  day  seemed  to  incline  to  wv. 
In  fact,  in  the  session  of  congress  held  at  the  time,  it  was  frequently  seen  that  Wash- 
ington had  lost  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives."  The  violence  of  the 
language  used  against  him  in  public  was  extreme,  and  in  a  political  meeting  thej 
did  not  scruple  to  compare  him  indirectly  to  the  treacherous  Arnold.  **  By  the  oppo- 
sition," says  Marshall,  "  the  friends  of  the  administration  were  declared  to  be  an 
aristocratic  and  corrupt  faction,  who,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  monarchy,  were  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  under  the  influence  of  Britain  ;  that  they  were  a  paper  nobility, 
whose  extreme  sensibility  at  every  measure  which  threatened  the  fimds,  induced  a 
tame  submission  to  injuries  and  insults,  which  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  natio» 
reqoired  them  to  resist." 
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and  executing  vast  designs — from  the  Romaps  to  the  English— 
have  been  governed  by  aristocratic  institutions.  Nor  will  this  be 
a  subject  of  wonder  when  we  recollect  that  nothing  in  the  world 
^  has  so  absolute  a  fixity  of  purpose  as  an  aristocracy.  The  mass  of 
the  people  may  be  led  astray  by  ignorance  or  passion  ;  the  mind  of 
a  king  may  be  biased,  and  his  perseverance  in  his  designs  may  be 
shaken  —  beside  which  a  king  is  not  immortal  ;  but  an  aristocratic 
body  is  too  numerous  to  be  led  astray  by  the  blandishments  of  in- 
trigue, and  yet  not  numerous  enough  to  yield  readily  to  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  unreflecting  passion  :  it  has  the  energy  of  a  firm 
and  enlightened  individual,  added  to  the  power  which  it  derives 
firom  its  perpetuity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


WHAT  THE  BBAL  ADVANTAGES  ARE  WHICH  AMEB.  CAN  ^SOGIETT  DEBITES 
FBOSC  TEE  GOVERNMENT  OF   THE   DEMOCRACY. 


Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  I  am  in- 
duced to  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  adverted 
to  in  the  course  of  this  book.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  a  democracy  may  adopt  :  but  I  do  not  regard  the  American 
const>tution  as  the  best,  or  as  the  only  one  which  a  democratic 
people  may  establish.  In  showing  the  advantages  which  the 
Americans  derive  from  the  government  of  democracy^  I  am  there- 
fore very  far  from  meaning,  or  from  believing,  that  similar  advan- 
tages can  be  obtained  only  from  the  same  laws. 


GENERAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE   LAWS  UNDER   THE  RULE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY,  AND  HABrrS  OF  THOSE   WHO  APPLY  THEM. 

Defects  of  a  democratic  Government  easy  to  be  discovered. — Its  Advantages  only  to 
be  discerned  by  lon^  Observation. — Democracy  in  America  often  inexpert,  but  the 
general  Tendency  of  the  Laws  advantageous. — ^In  the  American  Democracy  publie 
Officers  have  no  permanent  Interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  Minority. — ^Result 
of  this  State  of  Things. 

The  defects  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  democratic  government 
may  very  readily  be  discovered  ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  most 
flagrant  instances,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  less  perceptibly 
exercised.    A  single  glance  suffices  to  detect  its  evil  consequences, 
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but  its  good  qualities  can  only  be  discerned  by  long  observation 
The  laws  of  the  American  democracy  are  firequently  defective  or 
incoinplete  ;  they  sometimes  attack  vested  rights,  or  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  others  which  are  dangerous  to  the  community  ;  but  even  if 
they  were  good,  the  frequent  changes  which  they  undergo  would 
be  an  evil.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  American  republics  pros- 
per, and  maintain  their  position  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  laws,  a  distinction  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served between  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  directed  to  that  end;  between  thôr  absolute  and  thai 
relative  excellence.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  favour 
t.ie  interests  of  the  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  and  if 
the  measures  he  takes  are  so  combined  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
he  has  in  view  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
tion, the  law  may  be  well  drawn  up,  although  its  purpose  be  bad; 
and  the  more  efficacious  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  which  it 

ca\ises. 

Doniocratic  laws  generally  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  ;  for  they  emanate  from  a  majority  of  the 
citizens,  who  are  subject  to  error,  but  who  cannot  have  an  interest 
opposed  to  their  own  advantage.  The  laws  of  an  aristocracy  tend, 
on  the  contrary,  to  concentrate  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  rf 
tlio  minority,  because  an  aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  constitutes 
n  inincJiity.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted, as  a  general  proposition, 
that  \\iv  purpose  of  a  democracy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  le^slation, 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  citizens  than  that  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  is,  however,  the  sum  total  of  its  advantages. 

AriîJtjcracies  are  infinitely  more  expert  in  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion than  democracies  ever  can  be.  They  are  possessed  of  a  self- 
control  which  protects  them  from  the  errors  of  a  temporary  excite- 
ment ;  and  they  form  lasting  designs  which  they  mature  with  the 
assistance  of  favourable  opportunities.  Aristocratic  govemmoit 
proceeds  with  the  dexterity  of  art;  it  understands  how  to  make  the 
collective  force  of  all  its  laws  converge  at  the  same  time  to  a  given 
point.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  democracies,  whose  laws  are  al- 
most always  ineffective  or  in  inopportune.  The  means  of  democ- 
racy are  therefore  more  imperfect  than  those  of  aristoci*acy,  and 
the  measures  which  it  unwittingly  adopts  are  frequently  opposed  to 
its  own  cause  ;  but  the  object  it  has  in  view  is  more  useful. 
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Let  us  now  ima^e  a  community  so  organized  by  nature,  oriyy 
its  constitution,  that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad 
laws,  and  that  it  can  await,  without  destruction,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  conceive  that  a 
democratic  government,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  will  be  most 
fitted  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  ;  and  I  repeat,  what 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  Americans 
consists  in  their  being  able  to  commit  faults  which  they  may  after^ 
ward  repair. 

An  analogous  observation  may  be  made  respecting  public  offi- 
cers. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  American  democracy  frequently 
errs  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  pow^ 
of  the  administration  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  state 
prospers  under  their  rule.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  if  in  a  democratic  state  the  governors  have  less  honesty  and 
less  capacity  than  elsewhere,  the  governed  on  the  other  hand  are 
more  enlightened  and  more  attentive  to  their  interests.  As  the7 
people  in  democracies  is  more  incessantly  vigilant  in  its  affairs,  and! 
more  jealous  of  its  rights,  it  prevents  its  representatives  from  aban-\ 
doning  that  general  line  of  conduct  which  its  own  interest  pre-i 
scribes.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
democratic  magistrate  is  more  apt  to  misuse  his  power,  he  pos- 
sesses it  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  is  still  more  general  and  conclusive.  It  is  no  doubt 
of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations  that  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  men  of  talents  and  virtue;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  interests  of  those  men  should  not  differ  from  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large  ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
virtues  of  a  high  order  might  become  useless,  and  talents  might  be 
turned  to  a  bad  account 

I  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  interests  of  the  persons  in 
authority  should  not  conflict  with  or  oppose  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  their  having  the 
same  interests  as  the  whole  population,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

No  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  all  the  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided.    These  classes  continue  to  form,  as  it 
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wen*,  n  certain  number  of  distinct  nations  in  the  same  nation  ;  and 
M(|MTrii'firi!  lijiN  shown  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  place  the  fate 
of  llii^i-  r.lHHN(»s  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  than 
ïi  14  l/i  iiKikf*  one  people  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  another.  When 
i\it  mil  iilonr  i^ovorn,  the  interest  of  the  poor  is  always  endangered  ; 
Hui\  wlini  llio  poor  nmke  the  laws,  that  of  the  rich  incurs  very 
hf.t  it  tut  t  \hVh.  Tho  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  consist,  there- 
Idir-.»  riM  ItuM  Mouiotimt's  been  asserted,  in  favouring  the  prosperity  ol 
toll,  hut  Niin|ily  in  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  greatest 
piiMililr  iitniiU'r. 

'I'lir  uivM  who  nro  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
llii'  Hiiitnl  Statics,  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity 
itiiil  ol  iitorulitv,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise 
111  |Hiw«M.  Hut  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that 
iii  tin*,  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be 
faitliit'ss,  and  frequently  mistake  ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  give  a  dangerous  or  an  exclusive  ten- 
den(*y  to  the  government. 

The  m al-administ ration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is  a  mere 
isolated  fact,  which  only  occurs  during  the  short  period  for  which 
he  is  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  as  common  in- 
terests, which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one  another.  A 
corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  his  measures 
with  another  magistrate,  simply  because  that  individual  is  as  cor- 
rupt and  as  incapable  as  himself;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  enileavors  to  promote  the  corruption  and  inaptitude  of  their 
remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  manœuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  unmask  the  other.  The  vices  of  a 
magistrate,  in  democratic  states,  are  usually  peculiar  to  his  own 
person. 

But  under  aristocratic  governments  public  men  are  swayed  by 
the  interest  of  their  order,  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  interests  of  the  majority,  is  very  frequently  distinct  from  them. 
This  interest  is  the  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  to- 
gether ;  it  induces  them  to  coalesce,  and  to  combine  their  eflTorts  in 
order  to  attain  an  end  which  does  not  always  ensure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ;  and  it  serves  not  only  to  connect 
the  persons  in  authority,  but  to  unite  them  to  a  considerable  portion 


of  the  community,  mnce  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy,  without  being  invested  with  official  functions.  The 
aristocratic  magistrate  is  therefore  constantly  supported  by  a  por- 
tion  of  the  community,  as  well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  common  purpose  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magis» 
trates  in  aristocracies,  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contempoia- 
ries,  identifies  it  with  that  of  future  generations  ;  their  influence 
belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  present.  The  aristocratic 
magistrate  is  urged  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  point,  by  the 
passions  of  the  community,  by  his  own,  and  I  may  almost  add,  by 
those  of  his  posterity.  Is  it,  then,  wonderftil  that  he  does  not  re- 
sist such  repeated  impulses  ?  And,  indeed,  aristocracies  are  often 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  their  order  without  bemg  corrupted 
by  it;  and  they  unconsciously  fashion  society  to  their  own  ends, 
and  prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  which  ever 
existed,  and  no  body  of  men  has  ever,  uninterruptedly,  furnished  so 
many  honorable  and  enlightened  individuals  to  the  government  of 
a  country.  It  cannot,  however,  escape  observation,  that  in  the 
legislation  of  England  the  good  of  the  poor  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  the 
privileges  of  the  few.  The  consequence  is,  that  England,  at  the 
present  day,  combines  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  her 
society;  and  her  perils  and  calamities  are  almost  equal  to  her 
power  and  her  renown. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  public  officers  have  no  interests 
to  promote  connected  with  their  caste,  the  general  and  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  government  is  beneficial,  although  the  individuals 
who  conduct  it  are  frequently  unskilful  and  sometimes  contempti- 
ble. There  is,  indeed,  a  secret  tendency  in  democratic  institutions 
to  render  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  subservient  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  notwithstanding  their  private  vices  and  mistakes; 
while  in  aristocratic  institutions  there  is  a  secret  propensity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  conduct 
the  government,  leads  them  to  contribute  to  the  evils  which  op- 
press their  fellow-creatures.  In  aristocratic  governments  public 
men  may  frequently  do  injuries  which  they  do  not  intend  ;  and  in 
democratic  states  they  produce  advantages  which  they  nev^ef 
thought  of. 
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PUBLIC  SPIRIT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

pAtriotism  of  Instin:!.— Patriotism  of  Reflection.— Their  different  Characteristîctw— 
Nations  ought  to  strive  to  acquire  the  second  when  the  first  has  disappeared. — ^Eflorta 
01  the  Americans  to  acquire  it. — Interest  of  the  Individual  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Country. 

There  is  one  sort  of  patriotic  attachment  which  principally  arises 
from  that  instinctive,  disinterested,  and  undefinable  feeling  which 
connects  the  affections  of  man  with  his  birthplace.  This  nat^ir^l 
(fondness  is  unitedJa  R  taste  for  ancient  customs,  and  to  a  reverence 
J  for  ancestral  traditiûoSLÇ»/.  the  past  ;  those  who  cherish  it  love  thrir 
country  as  they  love  the  mansion  of  their  fathers.  They  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  which  it  affords  them  ;  they  cling  to  the  peaceful  habits 
which  they  have  contracted  within  its  bosom  ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  reminiscences  which  it  awakens,  and  they  are  even  pleased  by 
the  state  of  obedience  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  patriotism  is 
sometimes  stimulated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the  most  prodigious  efforts.  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
religion  :  it  does  not  reason,  but  it  acts  from  the  impulseof. 
and  of  sentiment.  By  some  nations  the  monarch  has  been  regarded 
as  a  personification  of  the  country  ;  and  the  fervour  of  patriotism 
being  converted  into  the  fervour  of  loyalty,  they  took  a  sjTLapathetie 
pride  in  his  conquests,  and  gloried  in  his  power.  At  one  time,  under 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  French  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  of  their  dépendance  upon  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  king, 
and  they  were  wont  to  say  with  pride  :  "  We  are  the  subjects  of 
the  most  powerful  king  in  the  world." 

But,  like  all  instinctive  passions,  ttiis  kind  of  patriotism  is  more 
apt  to  prompt  transient  exertion  than  to  supply  the  motives  of  con- 
tinuous endeavour.  It  may  save  the  state  m  critical  circumstances, 
but  it  will  not  unfrequently  allow  the  nation  to  decline  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  While  the  manners  of  a  people  are  simple,  and  its  faith 
unshaken,  while  society  is  steadily  based  upon  traditional  institu- 
tions, whose  legitimacy  has  never  been  contested,  this  instinctive 
patriotism  is  wont  to  endure. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  attachment  to  a  country  which  is 
more  rational  than  the  one  we  haveV)een  describing.  It  is  perhaps 
less  generous  and  less  ardent,  but  it  is  more  fruitful  and  more  lart- 
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jpgj  it  is  coeval  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  is.  nurtured  by 
the  laws,  it  grows  bj  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  confounded  with  the  personal  interest  of  the  citizen.  A  m^ 
comprehends  the  iufluence  which  the  prosperity  of  his  country  has 
upon  his  own  welfare  ;  he  is  aware  that  the  laws  authorize  hiy^  \p 
contribute  bis  assistance  lo  f.^^^  p^^^p^Ptyj  and  he  labours  to  pro- 
moteit  aTaportion  of  his  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  portion 
of  his  right  in  the  second. 

But  epochs  sometimes  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  at  which  the  ancient  customs  of  a  people  are  changed, 
public  morality  destroyed,  religious  belief  disturbed,  and  the  «pell 
of  traditipn  broken,  while  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  yet  imper- 
fect, and  the  civil  rights  of  the  community  are  ill  secured,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  assumes  à  dim 
and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  ;  they  no  longer  be- 
hold it  in  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to  them  a  dull 
inanimate  clod  ;  nor  in  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  debasing  yoke  ;  nor  in  religion, 
for  of  that  they  doubt  ;  nor  in  the  laws,  which  do  not  originate  in 
their  own  authority  ;  nor  in  the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and 
despise.  The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses,  they  can  neither  dis- 
cover it  under  its  own,  nor  under  borrowed  features,  and  they  in- 
trench themselves  within  the  dull  precincts  of  a  narrow  egotism. 
They  are  emancipated  from  prejudice,  without  having  acknowledged 
the  empire  of  reason  ;  they  are  animated  neither  by  the  instinctive 
patriotism  of  monarchical  subjects,  nor  by  the  thinking  patriotism 
of  republican  citizens  ;  but  they  have  stopped  half-way  between 
the  two,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  of  distress. 

In  this  predicament,  to  retreat  is  impossible  ;  for  a  people  cannot 
restore  the  vivacity  of  its  earlier  times,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
return  to  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  childhood  :  such  things 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  only  thing, 
then,  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  proceed,  and  to  accelerate 
the  union  of  private  with  public  interests,  since  the  period  of  dis- 
interested  patriotgmjs  gone  by  for  ever. 

Tam "certainly  very  far  from  averring,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  result,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
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men  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  wUch  we  gtL  possen,  ia  to 
make  them  partakers  in  the  government.  At  the  present  time 
civic  zeal  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
political  lights  ;  and  I  hold  that  the  number  of  citizens  will  be 
found  to  augment  or  decrease  in  Europe  in  proportion  as  Anae 
rights  are  extended.      ■ 

In  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  but  as  yester- 
day upon  the  soil  which  they  now  occupy,  and  they  brought  neither 
customs  nor  traditions  with  them  there  ;  they  meet  each  other  for 
the  first  time  with  no  previous  acquaintance  ;  io  short,  the  ^instino- 
tive^love  of  their  country  can  scarcely  exist  ip^gif  minds;  bat 
every  one  takes  as  zealous  an  interest  in  the  affaji^ .jjf, his  town- 
ship, his  country,  and  of  the  whole  statPj  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
because  eveiy  one,  in  tus  sphere,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  gor 
erament  of  society. 

The  lower  orders  in  the  United  States  are  ahve  to  the  perceptkn 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  general  prosperity  upon  thôr  own 
welfare;  and  simple  as  this  observation  is,  it  is  one  which  is  but 
too  rarely  made  by  the  people.  But  in  America  the  people  regard 
this  prosperity  as  the  result  of  its  own  exertions  ;  the  citizen  Jopla 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  public.as  his  private  interest,  and  he  co- 
operates in  its  success,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  pride  or  of 
duty,  as  from  what  I  shall  venture  to  term  cupidity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  institutions  and  the  history  of  the 
Americans  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  tbeir 
manners  render  it  sufficiently  evident.  As  the  American  partici- 
pates in  all  that  is  done  in  his  country,  he  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  defend  whatever  may  be  censured  ;  for  it  is  not  only  his  coDptry 
which  is  attacked  upon  these  occasions,  but  it  is  himself.  Tne 
consequence  is,  that  his  national  pride  resorts  to  a  thousand  artifices, 
and  to  all  the  petty  tricks  of  individual  vanity. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
than  this  irritable  patriotism  of  the  Americans.  A  stranger  may 
be  well  inclined  to  praise  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
but  he  begs  permission  to  blame  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  be 
ohsores  —  a  permission  which  is  however  inexorably  1 
America  is  therefore  a  free  cguntrv-,  in  which,  lest  anybody  s 
be  hurt  by  your  remarks,  you  are  no*  allowed  to  i 
private  iadivii'    '        '"  ""'  """■ 
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ities  ;  of  public  or  of  private  undertakings  ;  or,  in  diort,  of  anything 
at  all,  except  it  be  of  the  climate  and  the  soil  ;  and  even^then 
Americans  will  be  found  ready  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  contrived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  our  times,  option  must  be  made  between  ^he  patriotism  of  all 
and  the  government  of  a  few  ;  for  the  force  and  activity  which  the 
first  confers,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  g^uarantees  of  tranquillity 
n^iich  the  second  fomishes. 


NOTION  OF   RIGHTS   IN   THE   UNnSD  STATES. 

No  great  People  without  a  Notion  of  Rights.— How  the  Notion  of  Rights  can  be  ghrem 
to  a  People. — Respect  of  Rights  in  the  United  States.— Whence  it  arises. 

After  the  idea  of  virtue,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  higher  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  right  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  two 
ideas  are  commingled  in  one.  The  idea  of  right  is  simply  that  of 
virtue  introduced  into  the  political  world.  It  is  the  idea  of  right 
which  enabled  men  to  define  anarchy  and  tyranny  ;  and  which 
taught  them  to  remain  independent  without  arrogance,  as  well  as  to 
obey  without  servility.  The  man  who  submits  to  violence  is  de- 
based by  his  compliance  ;  but  when  he  obeys  the  mandate  of  one 
who  possesses  that  right  of  authority  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
fellow-creature,  he  rises  in  some  measure  above  the  person  who 
delivers  the  command.  There  are  no  great  men  without  virtue, 
and  there  are  no  great  nations — it  may  also  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  society — without  the  notion  of  rights;  for  what  is 
the  condition  of  a  mass  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings  who  are 
only  united-  together  by  the  bond  of  force  Î 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  possess  at  the 

present  time  of  inculcating  the  notion  of  rights,  and  of  rendering  it, 

as  it  were,  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  to  invest  all  the  members  of 

the  community  with  the  peaceful  exercise  of  certain  rights  :  this  is 

very  clearly  seen  in  children,  who  are  men  without  the  strength 

and  the  experience  of  manhood.     When  a  child  begins  to  move  in 

«he  midst  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  he  is  instinctively  led 
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to  turn  everything  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  to  h»  own 
purpose  ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  property  of  others  ;  bat  as  he 
gradually  learns  the  value  of  things,  and  begins  to  perceive  that 
he  may  in  his  turn  be  deprived  of  his  possessions  he  becomes  more 
circumspect,  and  he  observes  those  rights  in  others  which  he  wishes 
to  have  respected  in  himself.  The  f^rinciple  which  the  child  de- 
rives from  the  possession  of  his  toys,  is  taught  to  the  man  by  the 
objects  which  he  may  call  his  own.  In  America  those  oomplainti 
against  property  in  general,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Europe,  are 
never  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers  ;  and  as 
every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one  recognises 
the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  political  world.  In  America  the  low- 
est classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of  political  rights, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights  ;  and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  ensure  their  own  from  attack. 
While  in  Europe  the  same  classes  sometimes  recalcitrate  even 
against  the  supreme  power,  the  American  submits  without  a  mur- 
nur  to  the  authority  of  the  pettiest  magistrate. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  most  trivial  details  of  national 
peculiarities.  In  France  very  few  pleasures  are  exclusively  r^ 
served  for  the  higher  classes  ;  the  poor  are  admitted  wherever  the 
rich  are  received  ;  and  they  consequently  behave  with  propriety, 
and  respect  whatever  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  in  which  they 
themselves  participate.  In  England,  where  wealth  has  a  monopoly 
of  amusement  as  well  as  of  power,  complaints  are  made  that 
whenever  the  poor  happen  to  steal  into  the  enclosures  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  commit  acts  of  wanton 
mischief:  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  care  has  been  taken  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  lose  1 

The  government  of  the  democracy  brings  the  notion  of  political 
rights  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  citizens,  just  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  wealth  brings  the  notion  of  property  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  ;  and  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that 
it  is  easy  to  teach  men  to  exercise  political  rights  ;  but  I  maintain 
that  when  it  is  possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly 
important  :  and  I  add  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  such 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.     It  is  clear 
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that  the  influence  of  religions  belief  is  shaken,  and  that  the  notion 

of  divine  rights  is  declining  ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality  is 

vitiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing  :  these 

are  general  symptoms  of  the  substitution  of  argument  for  faith,  ond 

of  calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment    If,  in  the  midst  of 

thb  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in  connecting  the  notion 

of  rights  with  that  of  personal  interest,  which  is  the  only  immu- 

X  table  point  in  the  human  heart,  what  means  will  you  have  of  gov- 

/  erning  the  world  except  by  fear  ?     When  I  am  told  that  since  the 

2      laws  are  weak  and  the  populace  is  wild,  since  passions  are  excited 

I     and  the  authority  of  virtue  is  paralyzed,  no  measures  must  be  taken 

J  j     to  increase  the  rights  of  the  democracy  ;  I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these 

\        very  reasons  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken  ;  and  I 

am   persuaded    that    governments  are    still    more  interested   in 

taking  them  than  society  at  large,  because  governments  are  liable 

to  be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perish. 

I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  example  which, 
America  furnishes.  In  those  states  the  people  was  invested  with 
political  rights  at  a  time  when  they  could  scarcely  be  abused,  for 
the  citizens  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  manners.  As 
they  have  increased,  the  Americans  have  not  augmented  the  powci 
of  the  democracy,  but  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ex- 
tended its  dominions. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  moment  at  which  political  rights 
are  granted  to  a  people  that  had  before  been  without  them,  is  a 
very  critical,  though  it  be  a  very  necessary  one.  A  child  may  kill 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  value  of  life  ;  and  he  may  deprive  another 
person  of  his  property  before  he  is  aware  that  his  own  may  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  lower  orders,  when  first  they  are  in- 
vested with  political  rights,  stand  in  relation  to  those  rights,  in  the 
same  position  as  a  child  does  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  cele- 
brated adage  may  then  be  applied  to  them,  HomOy  puer  robustus. 
This  truth  may  even  be  perceived  in  America.  The  states  in  which 
the  citizens  have  enjoyed  their  rights  longest  are  those  in  which 
they  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
prodigies  than  the  art  of  being  free  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  ardu- 
ous than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
despotic  institutions  ;  despotism  often  promises  to  make  amends  for 


a  thousand  previous  ills  ;  it  supports  the  right,  it  protects  die  op» 
liri-sm*!!,  Hnd  it  inuintains  public  order.  The  nation  is  lulled  bj  Obe 
lmi|Nir}iry  pr(KS|)erity  which  accrues  to  it,  until  it  is  roused  to  a 
«ThM*  (if  itN  own  misery.  Liberty,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  ca» 
UblinhiMl  in  tlio  midst  of  agitation,  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord, 
iimI  itn  ImmiHUs  cannot  bo  appreciated  until  it  is  already  old 


HKUPKCT    FOR    THE    LAW    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

htf»|iri-t  of  thr  Americans  for  the  Law. — Parental  Affection  which  they  entertain  for 
It.— IVr»onal  Interest  of  erery  one  to  increase  the  Aothohty  of  the  Law. 

I  It  is  not  always  feasible  to  consult  the  whole  people,  either  di- 
rect ly  or  indirectly,  in  the  formation  of  the  law  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
deiiitxi  that  when  such  a  measure  is  possible,  the  authority  of  the 
law  is  very  much  augmented.  This  popular  origin,  which  impaira 
tlu'  excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  legislation,  contributes  prodi- 
L^iously  to  increase  its  power.  There  is  an  amazing  strength  in  the 
expression  of  the  determination  of  a  whole  people;  and  whoi  it 
declares  itself,  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  most  inclined  to 
contest  it,  is  overawed  by  its  authority.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
very  well  known  by  parties  ;  and  they  consequently  strive  to  make 
out  a  majority  whenever  they  can.  If  they  have  not  the  greater 
numbers  of  voters  on  their  side,  they  assert  that  the  true  majority 
alwtained  from  voting  ;  and  if  they  are  foiled  even  there,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  body  of  those  persons  who  had  no  votes  to  give. 

In  the  United  States,  except  slaves,  servants,  and  paupers  in  the 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  townships,  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  do  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  do  not  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  make  the  laws.  Those  who  design  to  attack 
the  laws  must  consequently  either  modify  the  opinion  of  the  natioB 
or  trample  upon  its  decision. 

A  second  reason,  which  is  still  more  weighty,  may  be  farther  ad- 
duced :  in  the  United  States  every  one  is  personally  interested  in 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  whole  community  to  the  law  ;  fiir  as 
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the  minority  may  (ihortly  rally  the  majority  to  its  principles,  it  is  ' 
interested  in  professing  that  respect  for  the  decrees  of  .the  legator, 
which  it  may  soon  have  occasion  to  claim  for  its  own.  However 
irksome  an  enactment  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
complies  with  it,  not  only  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  majority, 
but  because  it  originates  in  his  own  authority  ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numerous  and  turbulent  multi- 
tude does  not  exist,  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  with  distrust  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  perceive  that  all  classes 
display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  all  classes  ;  for  as  in  America 
the  European  scale  of  authority  is  inverted,  the  wealthy  are  there 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  poor  in  the  Old  World, 
and  it  is  the  opulent  classes  which  frequently  look  upon  the  law 
with  suspicion.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  advantage  of 
democracy  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but  simply  that  it  protects 
those  of  the  majority.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  poor  rule, 
the  rich  have  always  some  reason  to  dread  the  abuses  of  their 
power.  This  natural  anxiety  of  the  rich  may  produce  a  sullen  dis- 
satisfaction, but  society  is  not  disturbed  by  it  ;  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  the  rich  to  withhold  their  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  makes  them  obey  its  mandates  ;  their  wealth,  which 
prevents  them  from  making  the  law,  prevents  them  from  with- 
standing it.  Among  civilized  nations  revolts  are  rarely  excited 
except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose  by  them  ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always  worthy  of  respect,  at  least 
fhcy  always  obtain  it:  for  those  who  usually  infringe  the  la\fs 
have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  enactments  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  by  which  they  are  themselves  benefited, 
while  the  citizens  whose  interests  might  be  promoted  by  the  infrac- 
ption  of  them,  are  induced,  by  their  character  and  their  station,  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  le^slature,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Beside  which,  the  people  in  America  obeys  the  law  not  only  be- 
cause it  emanates  from  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  au- 
thority may  modify  it  in  any  points  which  may  prove  vexatory  ;  a 
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taw  is  observed  because  it  is  a  self-imposed  evil  in  the  first  plafl^ 
•^nd  an  evil  of  transient  duration  in  the  second. 


Acnvmr  which  pervades  all  the  branches  of  the  bod^  politic 
IN  the  united   states;    influence  which   rr   EXERCites   xjfok 

SOCIETY. 


More  difficult  to  conceive  the  political  Activity  which  perrades  the  United  StatM 
than  the  Freedom  and  Equality  which  reign  here. — The  great  Activity  whksli  poi^ 
petually  agitates  the  legislative  Dodics  is  only  an  Episode  to  the  general  Actmty. 
— Difficult  for  an  American  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  Business. — Political  A^ 
talion  extends  to  all  social  Intercourse. — Commercial  Activity  of  the  Americant 
partly  attributable  to  this  Cause. — Indirect  Advantages  which  Society  derives  from 
a  democratic  Government. 

On  passing  from  a  country  in  which  free  institutions  are  estab- 
lished to  one  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the 
chantre  ;  in  the  former  all  is  bustle  and  activity,  in  the  latter  evenr* 
thing  is  calm  and  motionless.  In  the  one^  tnelioration  and  progrès 
are  the  general  topics  of  inquiry  ;  in  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  the 
community  only  aspired  to  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tai^es  which  it  has  acquired.  Nevertheless,  the  country  which  ex- 
erts itself  so  strenuously  to  promote  its  welfare  is  generally  more 
wealthy  and  more  prosperous  than  that  which  appears  to^  be 
so  contented  with  its  lot  ;  and  when  we  compare  them  together, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  so  many  new  wants  are  daily  felt  in 
the  former,  while  so  few  seem  to  occur  in  the  latter. 

If  this  remark  is  applicable  to  those  free  countries  in  which 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  subsist,  it  is  still  more 
strikintT  with  regard  to  democratic  republics.  In  these  states  it  is 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  people  which  is  busied  with  the^meliora- 
iion  of  its  social  condition,  but  the  whole  community  is  engaged  in 
the  task;  and  it  Ls  not  the  exigencies  and  the  convenience  "(J~a 
single  class  for  which  a  provision  is  to  be  made,  but  the  exigencies 
and  the  convenience  of  all  ranks  of  life. 

It  is  not  impassible  to  conceive  the  surpassing  liberty  which  the 
Americans  enjoy;  some  idea  may  likewise  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
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treme  equality  which  subsists  among  them;  but  the  political 
activity  which  pervades  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
be  understood.  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the  American 
soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult  ;  a  confused  clamour 
is  heard  on  every  side  ;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.  Everything  is  m 
motion  around  you  ;  here,  the  people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are 
met  to  decide  upon  the  building  of  a  church  ;  there,  the  election 
of  a  representative  is  going  on  ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  upon  some  local 
improvements  ;  or  in  another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit 
their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public 
school.  Meetings  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  their 
;4ffisapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  government  ; 
while  in  other  assemblies  the  citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the 
day  as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  Societies  are  formed  which 
regard  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
constant  example  of  temperance.* 

The  great  political  agitation  of  the  American  legislative  bodies, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
foreign  countries,  is  a  mere  episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  universal  movement  which  originates  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  and  extends  successively  to  all  the  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  impossible  to  spend  more  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment 

The  cares  of  political  life  engross  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
occupation  of  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  ;  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  an  American  has  any  Mea,  is  to  take  a  pgftin 
t^jie  government,  and  to  discuss  the  part  he  has  taken.  This  feeling 
pervades  the  most  trifling  habits  of  life;  even  the  women  fre- 
quently attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  political  harangues  as 
a  recreation  after  their  household  labours.  Debating  clubs  are  to 
a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments:  an 
American  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  discuss;  and  when  he  at* 
tempts  to  talk  he  falls  into  a  dissertation.    He  speaks  to  you  as  it 

*  At  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the  United  States  the  temperance  societies  already 
consisted  of  more  than  270,000  members  ;  and  their  effect  had  been  to  diminish  the 
consomption  of  fermented  liquors  by  600,000  gallons  per  annum  in  the  state  of  Pena 
•y^Tania  alone. 
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ne  were  addressing  a  meeting  ;  and  if  he  should  warm  in  the  ooorae 
of  the  discussion,  he  will  infallibly  say  '*  gentlemen/'  to  the  peraon 
with  whom  he  is  conversing. 

In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  display  a  certmn  repugnance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  political  privileges  with  which  the  law 
invests  them  ;  it  would  seem  that  they  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  time  to  spend  it  on  the  interests  of  the  community  ;  and  they 
prefer  to  withdraw  within  the  exact  limits  of  a  wholesome  egotism, 
marked  out  by  four  sunk  fences  and  a  quickset  hedge.  But  if  an 
American  were  condemned  to  confine  his  activity  to  his  own  aflbirs^ 
he  would  be  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  existence  ;  he  would  feel  an 
immense  void  in  the  life  which  he  is  accustomed  to  lead,  and  hiB 
wretchedness  would  be  unbearable.*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  ever 
a  despotic  government  is  established  in  America,  it  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  surmount  the  habits  which  free  institutions  have  engen* 
dered,  than  to  conquer  the  attachin€nt_qf  the  citizens  to  free  jqm. 

This  ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  government  has  intro- 
duced into  the  political  world,  influences  all  social  intercourse.  I 
am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest  advantage 
of  democracy  ;  and  I  am  much  less  inclined  to  applaud  it  for  what 
it  does,  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conducts  publie 
business  very  ill  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  lower  orders  shooU 
take  a  part  in  public  business  without  extending  the  circle  of  their 
ideas,  and  without  quitting  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  mental  ac* 
quirements.  The  humblest  individual  who  is  called  upon  to  co- 
operate in  the  government  of  society,  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
self-respect  ;  and  as  he  possesses  authority,  he  can  command  the 
services  of  minds  much  more  enlightened  than  his  own.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude  of  applicants,  who  seek  to  deceive  him 
in  a  thousand  diSerent  ways,  but  who  instruct  him  by  their  deceit 
He  takes  a  oart  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not  originate  in 
bis  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  undertakings  of 
the  kind.  New  meliorations  are  daily  pointed  out  in  the  property 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the  de- 

*  The  sanie  remark  was  made  at  Rome  under  the  first  Césars.  MontesqaiN 
somewhere  alludes  ro  the  excessive  despondency  of  certain  Roman  citiiens  who,  ate 
the  excitement  of  political  life,  were  all  at  once  flung  back  into  the  stagnation  of  fR* 
Tmte  life. 
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mre  of  imprcmng  that  property  wjiich  is  more  pecaliarly  hb  oivn. 
He  is  perhaps  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  be- 
fore him,  but  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  haTe  no 
doubt  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the 
direct,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  pro- 
digious commercial  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engen- 
dered by  the  laws,  but  the  people  learns  how  to  promote  it  by  the 
experience  derived  from  legislation. 

When  the  opponents  of  democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  the  duties  which  he  undertakes  much  better  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly 
right  The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equality  of 
instruction  on  either  side,  is  more  consistent,  more  persevering,  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  multitude,  and  it  is  much  better 
qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it 
employs.  K  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  have  certainly  never 
seen  a  democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon 
very  partial  evidence.  It  is  true  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
subsist,  they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the\ 
projects  it  undertakes,  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It^ 
frequently  abandons  them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or 
risks  them  when  the  consequences  may  prove  dangerous  ;  but  in 
the  end  it  produces  more  than  any  absolute  government,  and  if  it 
do  fewer  things  well,  it  does  a  great  number  of  things.  Under  its 
sway,  the  transactions  of  the  public  administration  are  not  nearly 
80  important  as  what  is  done  by  private  exertion.  Democracy  does 
not  confer  the  most  skilful  kind  of  gi;^Y^nn^^^t  upon  the  people^  but 
it  produce  that  which  the  most  skiliiil  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken,  namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless _activitv,  a 
superabundant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  fromjty 
and  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  beget  the  most 
«mazing  benefits.    These  are  the  true  advantages  of  democracy. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  destinies  of  Christendom  seem  to 
be  in  suspense,  some  hasten  to  assail  democracy  as  its  foe  while  it 
is  yet  in  its  early  growth  ;  and  others  are  ready  with  their  vows  of 
adoration  for  this  new  deity  which  is  springing  forth  firom  chaos: 
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but  both  parties  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  ot 
their  hatred  or  of  their  desires  ;  they  strike  in  the  dark,  and  £•- 
tribute  their  blows  by  mere  chance. 

We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society  and  the  mm 
of  government  are  held  to  be.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a 
certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 
the  things  of  this  world  with  generous  feelings  ;  to  inspire  men 
with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage  ;  to  ^ve  birth  to  living 
convictions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedneas; 
if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish 
the  manners,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the 
love  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  and  of  renown;  if  you  would  constitute  a 
people  not  unfitted  to  act  with  power  upon  all  other  nations  ;  nor 
unprepared  for  those  high  enterprises,  which,  whatever  be  the  r^ 
suit  of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  forever  famous  in  time — if 
you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you  must 
avoid  the  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  veiy  uih 
certain  guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intd» 
lectual  activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the  bgk 
quirement  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  if  a  clear  understanding  be 
more  profitable  to  men  than  genius  ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimu- 
late the  virtues  of  heroism,  but  to  create  habits  û£.peace  ;  if  yoa 
had  rather  behold  vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with 
fewer  noble  deeds,  provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  if,  instead  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  state  of  societjTi 
you  are  contented  to  have  prosperity  around  you  ;  if,  in  short,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  object  of  a  government  is  not  to 
confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power  and  of  glory  upon  the 
body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  enjoyment^ 
and  the  least  degree  of  misery,  to  each  of  the  individuals  who  com* 
pose  it  —  if  such  be  your  desires,  you  can  have  no  surer  means  of 
satisifying  them  than  by  equalizing  the  condition  of  men,  and  estais 
lishing  democratic  institutions. 

But  if  the  time  be  past  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and 
if  some  superhuman  power  impel  us  toward  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  governments  without  consulting  our  wishes,  let  us  at 
least  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us; 
and  let  us  so  inquire  into  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities  as  to  bf 
able  to  foster  the  former,  and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

UNLIMITED  POWER  OF  THE  BIAJOBITT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND    HB 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Natural  Strength  of  the  Migority  in  Democraciesw — Most  of  the  American  Coottita 
tiens  hare  increased  this  Strength  by  artificial  Means. — How  this  has  been  dona 
—Pledged  Delegates. — Moral  Power  of  the  Majority. — Opinion  as  to  its  InfalUbility 
—Respect  for  its  Rights,  how  augmented  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  essence  of  democratic  government  consists  in  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  majority  :   for  there  is  nothing  in  demo-; 

cratic  states  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it.  Most  of  the  American 
constitutions  have  sought  to  increase  this  natural  strength  of  the 
majority  by  artificial  means.* 

[The  legislature  is,  of  all  political  institutions,  the  one  which  is 
most  easily  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Americans 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  immediately,  and  for  a  very  brief  term,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them,  not  only  to  the  general  convictions,  but  even  to  the  daily 
passions  of  their  constituents.  The  members  of  both  houses  are 
taken  from  the  same  class  in  society,  and  are  nominated  in  the  same 
manner  ;  so  that  the  modifications  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  al- 
most as  rapid  and  quite  as  irresistible  as  those  of  a  single  assembly. 
It  is  to  a  legislature  thus  constituted,  that  ^almost  all  the  authority 
of  the  government  has  been  intrusted. 

But  while  the  law  increased  the  strength  of  those  authorities 
which  of  themselves  were  strong,  it  enfeebled  more  and  more  those 
which  were  naturally  weak.   It  deprived  the  representatives  of  the 

*  We  obserTed  in  examining  the  federal  constitution  that  the  efforts  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Union  had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  present  tendency.    The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  federal  goremment  is  more  independent  in  its  sphere  than 
that  of  the  states.    But  the  federal  government  scarcely  ever  interferes  in  any  but  -, 
external  affairs  ;  and  the  governments  of  the  states  are  in  reality  the  authorities  whick  ' 
direct  society  il  America.  / 
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executive  of  all  stability  and  independence;  and  by  subjecting 
them  completely  to  the  capnces  of  the  legislature,  it  robbed  them 
completely  of  the  slender  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  democratic 
government  might  have  allowed  them  to  retain.  In  several  states 
the  judicial  power  was  also  submitted  to  the  elective  discretion  of 
the  majority  ;  and  in  all  them  its  existence  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  authority,  since  the  representatives 
were  empowered  annually  to  regulate  the  stipend  of  the  judges. 

Custom,  however,  has  done  even  more  than  law.  A  proceeAng 
which  will  in  the  end  set  all  the  guarantees  of  representative  gov- 
ernment at  naught,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the 
United  States  :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  electors,  who  choose 
a  delegate,  point  out  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  him,  and  impose 
upon  him  a  certain  number  of  positive  obligations  which  he  is 
pledged  to  fulfil.  With  the  exception  of  the  tumult,  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  majority  of  the  populace  held  its  delibera- 
tions in  the  market-place. 

Several  other  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  power  of 
I  the  majority  in  America,  not  only  preponderant,  but  irreastible. 
The  moral  authority  of  the  majority  is  partly  based  upon  the  no- 
tion, that  there  is  more  intelligence  and  more  wisdom  in  a  great 
number  of  men  collected  together  than  in  a  single  individual,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  legislators  is  more  important  than  their  quality. 
The  theory  of  equality  is  in  fact  applied  to  the  intellect  of  man  ; 
and  human  pride  is  thus  assailed  in  its  last  retreat,  by  a  doctrine 
which  the  minority  hesitate  to  admit,  and  in  which  they  very  slowly 
concur.  Like  all  other  powers,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
powers,  the  authority  of  the  many  requires  the  sanction  of  time  ; 
at  first  it  enforces  obedience  by  constraint  ;  but  its  laws  are  not 
respected  until  they  have  long  been  maintained. 

The  right  of  governing  society,  which  the  majority  supposes  it- 
self to  derive  from  its  superior  intelligence,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  first  settlers  ;  and  this  idea,  which  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a  firee  nation,  has  now  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  minor  incidents  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  French,  under  the  old  monarchy,  held  it  for  a  maxim  (which 
is  still  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitution),  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong  ;  and  if  he  did  wrong,  the  blame  wm 
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imputed  to  his  adviser».  This  notion  was  highly  favorable  to  habits 
of  obedience  ;  and  it  enabled  the  subject  to  complain  of  the  law, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  honour  the  law^ver.  The  Americans 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  majority. 

The  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  founded  upon  yet  another 
principle,  which  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  to  be  pre- 
^  ferred  to  those  of  the  few.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  ' 
respect  here  professed  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  naturally 
increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  parties.  When  a 
nation  is  divided  into  several  irrçcondilable  factions,  the  privilege 
of  the  majority  is  often  overlooked,  because  it  is  intolerable  to 
comply  with  its  demands. 

K  there  existed  in  America  a  class  of  citizens  whom  the  legis- 
lating majority  sought  to  deprive  of  exclusive  privileges,  which 
they  had  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
station  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that 
the  minority  would  be  less  ready  to  comply  with  its  laws.  But  as 
the  United  States  were  colonized  by  men  holding  an  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  there  is  as  yet  no  natural  or  permanent  source 
of  dissension  between  the  interests  of  its  different  inhabitants. 

There  are  certain  communities  in  which  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  minority  can  never  hope  to  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
side,  because  they  must  then  give  up  the  very  point  which  is  at  is- 
sue between  them.  Thus,  an  aristocracy  can  never  become  a 
majority  while  it  retains  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  it  cannot  cede 
its  privileges  without  ceasing  to  be  an  aristocracy. 

In  the  United  States,  political  questions  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
so  general  and  absolute  a  manner  ;  and  all  parties  are  willing  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  majority,  because  they  all  hope  to  turn 
those  rights  to  their  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  The 
majority  therefore  in  that  country  exercises  a  prodigious  actual 
authority,  and  a  moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  prepond^- 
ant  ;  no  obstacles  exist  which  can  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  its 
progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal  in  it- 
self and  dangerous  for  the  future 
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HOW  THE  UNLIMITED   POWER  OF  THE    MAJOBnT  INCREASES,  IN  AMBRIGày 
THE    INSTABILITY   OF   LEGISLATION    AND   THE    AD11INI8TRATION 
HERENT  IN  DEMOCRACY. 


The  Americans  increase  the  mutability  of  the  Laws  which  is  inherent  in 
by  changing  the  Legislature  every  Year,  and  by  vesting  it  with  unbounded  Au- 
thority.— The  same  Effect  is  produced  upon  the  Administration. — In  America  ao* 
cial  Melioration  is  conducted  more  energetically,  but  less  perscveringly  than  ii 
Europe. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  natural  defects  of  democratic  iosti» 
tutions,  and  they  all  of  them  increase  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  pow« 
er  of  the  majority.  To  begin  with  the  most  evident  of  them  all; 
the  mutability  of  the  laws  is  an  evil  inherent  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  natural  to  democracies  to  raise  men  to  power  in 
very  rapid  succession.  But  this  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  and  the  means  of  action  which  the 
ture  possesses. 

In  America  the  authority  exercised  by  the  legislative 
supreme  ;  nothing  prevents  them  from  accomplishing  their  wiahei 
with  celerity,  and  with  irresistible  power,  while  they  are  supplied 
by  new  representatives  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  contribute  most  powerfully  to  democratic  instability,  and 
which  admit  of  the  free  application  of  caprice  to  every  object  in  the 
state,  are  here  in  full  operation.  In  conformity  with  this' principle, 
America  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  country  in  the  world  where 
laws  last  the  shortest  time.  Almost  all  the  American  constitutions 
have  been  amended  within  the  course  of  thirty  years  :  there  is, 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  state  which  has  not  modified  the 
principles  of  its  legislation  in  that  lapse  of  time.  As  for  the  laws 
themselves,  a  single  glance  upon  the  archives  of  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  suffices  to  convince  one,  that  in  America  the  activity 
of  the  legislator  never  slackens.  Not  that  the  American  democ- 
racy is  naturally  less  st&ble  than  any  other,  but  that  it  is  allowed 
to  follow  its  capricious  propensities  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 

*  The  leg^iblative  acts  promulgated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  from  tilt 
year  1780  to  the  present  time,  already  fill  three  stout  volumes:  and  it  must  not  bt 
forgotten  that  the  collection  to  which  I  allude  was  published  in  1823,  when  many 
old  laws  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  were  omitted.  The  state  of  M:i!«s,ichusettS| 
which  is  not  more  populous  than  a  department  of  France,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  stable,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  most  sagacious  in  its  undertakings  of  tht 
whole  Union. 
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The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  and  the  rapid  as  well  as  abso- 
lute manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in  the  United 
States,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  law  unstable,  but 
they  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  conduct  of  the  public  administration.  As  the  majority  is  the  only 
power  which  it  is  important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  ardour  ;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted, 
than  all  this  ardour  ceases  ;  while  in  the  free  states  of  Europe,  the 
administration  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  so  that  the  proj- 
ects of  the  legislature  are  put  into  execution,  although  its  imme- 
diate attention  may  be  directed  to  other  objects. 

In  America  certain  meliorations  are  undertaken  with  much  more 
seal  and  activity  than  elsewhere  ;  in  Europe  the  same  ends  are 
promoted  by  much  less  social  effort,  more  continuously  applied. 

Some  years  ago  sereral  pious  individuals  undertook  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  public  was  excited  by  the  state- 
ments which  they  put  forward,  and  the  regeneration  of  criminals 
became  a  very  popular  undertaking.  New  prisons  were  built  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  reforming  as  well  as  of  punishing  the 
delinquent,  formed  a  part  of  prison  discipline.  But  this  happy  al- 
teration, in  which  the  public  had  taken  so  hearty  an  interest,  and 
which  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  had  irresistibly  accelerated, 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  moment.  While  the  new  penitentiaries 
were  being  erected  (and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  they 
should  be  terminated  with  all  possible  celerity),  the  old  prisons  ex- 
isted, which  still  contained  a  great  number  of  oflfenders.  These 
jails  became  more  unwholesome  and  more  corrupt  in  proportion  as 
the  new  establishments  were  beautified  and  improved,  forming  a 
contrast  which  may  readily  be  understood.  The  majority  was  so 
eagerly  employed  in  founding  the  new  prisons,  that  those  which  al- 
ready existed,  were  forgotten  ;  and  as  the  general  attention  was 
diverted  to  a  novel  object,  the  care  which  had  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  others  ceased.  The  salutary  regulations  of  discipline 
were  first  relaxed,  and  afterward  broken  ;  so  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  prison,  which  bore  witness  to  the  mild  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  our  time,  dungeons  might  be  met  with,  which 
reminded  the  visiter  of  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 


^1 
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TYRANNY  OF   THE   MAJOBIIY. 

How  the  Principle  of  ibe  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  to  be  undentood.^ — ImpoMilili 
itj  of  conceiving  a  mixed  Government. — The  sovereign  Power  most  centrt  wetMh 
where. — Precautions  to  l>e  taken  to  control  its  Action. — These  Precaiiùoni  haw 
not  been  taken  in  the  United  States. — Consequences. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  an  impious  and  an  execrable  masdm  tbat,  polit- 
ically speaking,  a  people  has  a  right  to  do  whatsoever  it  pleases; 
and  yet  I  have  asserted  that  all  authority  originates  in  the  will  oi 
the  majority.     Am  I,  then,  in  contradiction  with  myself? 

A  general  law — which  bears  the  name  of  justice — has  been 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  a  majority  of  this  or  that 
pie,  but  by  a  majority  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  every  people 
consequently  confined  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just  A  nation 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empo'viered  to 
represent  society  at  large,  and  to  apply  the  great  and  general  law 
of  justice.  Ought  such  a  jury,  which  represents  society,  to  have 
more  power  than  the  society  in  which  the  laws  it  applies  originate  1 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  do  not  contest  the  right 
which  the  majority  has  of  commanding,  but  I  simply  appeal  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  people  can  never  entirely  outstep  the 
boundaries  of  justice  and  of  reason  in  those  affairs  which  are  more 
peculiarly  its  own  ;  and  that  consequently  full  power  may  fear- 
lessly be  given  to  the  majority  by  which  it  is  represented.  But  this 
language  is  that  of  a  slave. 

A  majority  taken  collectively  may  be  regarded  as  a  being  whose 
opinions,  and  most  frequently  whose  interests,  are  opposed  to  those 
of  another  being,  which  is  styled  a  minority.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  a  man,  possessing  absolute  power,  may  misuse  that  power  by 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  a  majority  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  reproach  ?  Men  are  not  apt  to  change  their  characten 
by  agglomeration  ;  nor  does  their  patience  in  the  presence  of  ob- 
stacles increase  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.*     And 

•  No  one  will  assert  thai  a  people  cannot  forcibly  wronç  another  people  :  bat  par- 
ties may  be  looked  upon  as  lesser  nations  within  a  greater  one,  and  they  are  alieni 
o  each  other:  if  therefore  it  be  admitted  that  a  nation  can  act  tyrannically  toward 
another  nation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  party  may  do  the  same  toward  another 
party. 
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for  these  reasons  I  can  never  willingly  invest  any  number  of  my 
fellow-creatures  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  should  re- 
fuse to  any  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  several  principles  in 
the  same  government,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  freedom^ 
and  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.  The  form  of  government 
which  is  usually  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  chimera.  Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mixed  government  (with  the  meaning  usually  given  to  that  word), 
because  in  all  communities  some  one  principle  of  action  may  be 
discovered,  which  preponderates  over  the  others.  England  in 
the  last  century,  which  has  been  more  especially  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  government,  was  in  point  of  fact  au  essentially 
aristocratic  state,  although  it  comprised  very  powerful  elements  of 
democracy  :  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such, 
that  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  preponderate  in  the  end,  and  sub- 
ject the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  its  own  will.  The  error  arose 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  actual  struggle  which 
was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  without  consider- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  which  was  in  reality  the  im- 
portant point  When  a  community  really  has  a  mix^  government, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  two  adverse  prin- 
dples,  it  must  either  pass  through  a  revolution,  or  f&il  into  com- 
plete dissolution. 
^  Ï  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  some  one  social  power  must  always 
be  made  to  predominate  over  the  others  ;  but  I  think  that  liberty  ; 
is  endangered  when  this  power  is  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may  | 
retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing  ;  human 
beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion  ;  and  God 
alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  pfs  wisdom  and  ||s  justice  are  al- 
ways equal  to  ffs  power.  But  no  power  upon  earth  is  so  worthy 
of  honor  for  itself,  or  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  rights  which 
it  represents,  that  I  would  consent  to  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all- 
predominant  authority.  When  I  see  that  the  right  and  the  means 
of  absolute  command  are  conferred  on  a  people  or  upon  a  king, 
«pon  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
I  recognise  the  germe  of  tyranny,  and  I  journey  onward  to  a  land 

of  more  hopeful  institutions. 
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In  my  opinion  the  maiA  evil  of  the  present  democrmtic  inilîte* 

tions  of  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 

Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  overpowering  stren^ftk; 

;and  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  rrigns 

i  in  that  country,  as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  eûl 

;  against  tyranny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  Stalag 
to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  ?  If  to  public  opinion,  public 
opinion  constitutes  the  majority  ;  if  to  the  legislature,  it  represents 
the  majority,  and  implicitly  obeys  its  instructions  ;  if  to  the  ezeo 
utive  power,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  and  is  a  passive  tool  in 
its  hands  ;  the  public  troops  consist  of  the  majority  under  arms; 
the  jury  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of  hearing  judicial 
cases  ;  and  in  certain  states  even  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  evil  of  which  yon 
complain  may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can.* 

*  A  BtrikiDg  instance  of  the  excesses  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  despotism  of 
the  majority  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1812.  At  that  time  the  war  was  ^rery 
popular  in  Baltimore.  A  journal  which  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  qinettioB 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  opposition.  The  populace  aMembledf 
broke  the  printing*presses,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  newspaper  editon.  Tbtt 
militia  was  called  out,  but  no  one  obeyed  the  call  ;  and  the  only  means  of  saTing  llM 
poor  wretches  who  were  threatened  by  the  phrensy  of  the  mob,  was  to  throw  thea 
mto  prison  as  common  malefactors.  But  even  this  precaution  was  ineffectual  ;  the 
mob  collected  again  during  the  night  ;  the  magistrates  again  made  a  rain  attempt  to 
call  out  the  militia;  the  prison  was  forced,  one  of  the  newspaper  editors  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  others  were  left  for  dead  :  the  guilty  parties  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  when  they  were  brought  to  trial. 

1  said  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  :  ''  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  ■• 
how  it  happens,  that  in  a  state  founded  by  quakers,  and  celebrated  for  its  toleration, 
freed  blacks  are  cot  allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.  They  pay  the  taxes  :  is  it  not 
fair  that  they  should  have  a  vote. 

**  You  insult  us,"  replied  my  informant,  "  if  you  imagine  that  our  legislators  could 
have^ommitted  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intolerance.''  ' 

"  What,  then,  the  blacks  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  this  country?" 

"  Without  the  smallest  doubt." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  the  polling-booth  this  morning  I  did  not  percetre  t 
single  negro  in  the  whole  meeting  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  ;  the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  right  of  TOtiiif  ; 
*na:  they  voluntarily  abstain  from  making  their  appearance." 

"  A  very  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on  their  parts,"  rejoined  I. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  disinclined  to  vote,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
bring  maltreated  ;  in  this  country  the  law  is  scmetimcs  unable  to  maintain  its  antho^ 
ity  without  the  support  ol  the  majority.  But  in  this  case  the  majority  entertains  Tery 
strong  prejudices  against  the  blacks,  and  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  protect  thsa 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  privileges." 

"  What,  then,  the  majority  claims  the  right  not  only  of  making  the  laws,  hot  ef 
breaking  the  laws  it  has  made  ?" 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  le^slative  power  could  he  so  conadtnted 
as  to  represent  the  majority  without  necessarily  hring  the  slave  of 
its  passions  ;  an  executive,  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  un-  ! 
fODtrolled  authority  ;  and  a  judiciary,  so  as  to  remain  independent 
of  the  two  other  powers;  a  government  would  he  formed  which 
would  still  be  democratic,  without  incurring  any  risk  of  tyrannical^ 
abuse. 

I  do  not  say  that  tyrannical  abuses  frequently  occur  in  America 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  sure  barrier  is  estab- 
lished against  them,  and  that  the  causes  which  mitigate  tiie  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  than  m  its  laws. 


DFBCTS  OF  THE  UNLUiTTED  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORriY  UPON  THE  ABBI- 
TRABT  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PURLIC  OFHCERS. 

Liberty  left  by  the  American  Laws  to  pablic  Officers  within  a  certain  Sphere^— Their 

Power. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  drawn  between  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power.  Tyranny  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  law,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  arbitrary  :  arbitrary  power  may  be  exercised  for 
tiie  good  of  the  commumty  at  large,  in  which  case  it  is  not  tyran- 
nical. Tyranny  usually  employs  arbitrary  means,  but,  if  necessary, 
it  can  rule  without  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  unbounded  power  of  the  majority,  which 
18  favourable  to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legislature,  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  ma- 
jority has  an  entire  control  over  the  law  when  it  is  made  and  when 
it  is  executed  ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  equal  authority  over  tho^ 
who  are  in  power,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  considers  public 
officers  as  its  passive  agents,  and  reac^ly  confides  the  task  of  serv- 
ing its  designs  to  their  vigilance.  The  details  of  their  office  and 
the  privileges  which  they  are  to  enjoy  are  rarely  defined  before 
hand  \  but  the  majority  treats  them  as  a  master  does  his  servants. 
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when  they  are  always  at  work  in  his  sight,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  directing  or  reprimanding  them  at  every  .nstant 

In  general  the  American  functionaries  are  far  more  independent 
than  the  French  civil  officers,  within  the  sphere  which  is  prescribed 
to  them.  Sometimes,  even,  they  are  allowed  by  the  popular  au- 
thority to  exceed  those  bounds;  and  as  they  are  protected  by  the 
opinion,  and  backi^d  by  the  co-operation  of  the  majority,  they  ven- 
ture upon  such  manifestations  of  their  power  as  astonish  a  Euro- 
pean. By  this  means  habits  are  formed  in  the  heart  of  a  free 
country  which  may  some  day  prove  fatal  to  its  liberties 


POWER  EXERCISED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  IN  AMERICA  UPON  OPINION. 


In  America,  when  the  Majority  has  once  irreTocably  decided  a  Questioo,  all 
8ion  ceases. — Reason  of  this. — Moral  Power  exercised  by  the  M^ority  upon  (>pB« 
ion. — Democratic  Republics  hare  deprived  Despotism  of  its  physical  fnitniiwu 
— Their  Despotism  sways  the  Minds  of  Men. 

It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  display  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Tnited  States,  that  we  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  power  of  the 
majority  surpasses  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
Europe.  Intellectual  principles  exercise  an  influence  which  is  so 
invisible  and  often  so  inappreciable,  that  they  baffle  the  toils  of  op- 
pression. At  the  present  time  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Eu- 
ropt-  are  unable  to  prevent  certain  notions,  which  are  opposed  to 
their  authority,  from  circulating  in  secret  throughout  their  domin- 
ions,  and  even  in  their  courts.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Amenca; 
sr>  lonir  as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  discussion  is  carried  on; 
but  its  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  pronounced,  a  submissive 
silence  is  observed  ;  and  the  friends,  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety.  The  reason  of  this  ii 
perfectly  clear  ;  no  monarch  is  so  absolute  as  to  combine  all  the 
powers  of  society  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  conquer  all  opposition» 
with  the  energy  of  a  majority,  which  is  invested  with  the  right  d 
making  and  of  executing  the  laws. 


The  authority  of  a  kmg  is  pnrely  physical,  and  it  controls  fh€ 
actions  of  the  subject  without  subduing  his  private  will  ;  but  the 
majority  possesses  a  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same 
time  ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
it  represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all  controversy, 
rnmow  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence» 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  'In  any  constitu- 
tional state  in  Europe  every  sort  of  religious  aiia  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad  ;  for  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as  not  to  contain 
citizens  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  hi§  voice  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  consequences  of  his  hardihood.    If  lie 
is  imfortunate  enough  to  live  under  an  absolute  government,  the 
people  is  upon  his  side  ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find 
a  shelter  behind  the  authority  of  the  throne,  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the 
democracy  in  others.   But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions 
exist,  organized  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one 
sole  authority,  one  single  element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with 
nothing  beyond  it. 

In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the 
liberty  of  opinion  :  within  these  barriers  an  author  may  write  what- 
ever he  pleases,  but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them. 
Not  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  an  auto-da-fe,  but  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  slights  and  persecutions  of  daily  obloquy.  His  po- 
litical career  is  closed  for  ever,  sinc«  he  has  offended  the  only  au- 
thority which  is  able  to  promote  his  success.  Every  sort  of  com- 
pensation, even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  to  him.  Before  he 
published  his  opinions,  he  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common 
with  many  others  ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  declared  them  openly, 
than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  opponents,  while 
those  who  think,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him, 
abandon  him  in  silence.  He  yields  at  length,  oppressed  by  the 
daily  efforts  he  has  been  making,  and  he  subsides  into  silence  as  if 
he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth. 

Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny 
formerly  employed  ;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 
arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed  however  to  have  been  sufficiently 
perfected  before.    The  excesses  of  monarchical  oower  had  devised 


a  variety  of  physical  means  of  oppression  ;  the  democratic  repoblicB 
of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  die  mind, 
as  that  Avill  which  it  is  intended  to  coerce.  Under  the  afascdola 
sway  of  an  individual  despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order  to 
^bdue  the  soul  ;  and  the  soul  escaped  the  blows  which  were  di- 
rected against  it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  course  adopted  by  tyranny  in  democratic  republics  ;  there  Ae 
body  is  left  free,  and  the  soul  is  enslaved.  The  sovereign  can  no 
longer  say,  ''  You  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of  death;"  but  he 
says,  "  You  are  free  to  think  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  your 
life,  your  property,  and  all  that  you  possess  ;  but  if  such  be  your 
determination,  you  are  henceforth  an  alien  among  your  people. 
You  may  retain  your  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your  fellow-citizens,  if  you  solicit 
their  suffrages  ;  and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you,  if  you  solicit 
their  esteem.  You  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your  fellow-creatures  will  shun 
you  like  an  impure  being  ;  and  those  who  are  most  persuaded  of 
your  innocence  will  abandon  you  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned 
in  their  turn.  Go  in  peace  !  I  have  given  you  your  life,  but  it  is 
an  existence  incomparably  worse  than  death." 

Absolute  monarchies  have  thrown  an  odium  upon  despotism; 
let  us  beware  lest  democratic  republics  shonld  restore  oppression, 
and  should  render  it  less  odious  and  less  degrading  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  by  making  it  still  more  onerous  to  the  few. 

Works  have  been  published  in  the  proudest  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  expressly  intended  to  censure  the  vices  and  deride  the  fol- 
lies of  the  time  ;  Labruyere  inhabited  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  composed  his  chapter  upon  the  Great,  and  Molière  criti- 
cised the  courtiers  in  the  very  pieces  which  were  acted  before  the 
court.  But  the  ruling  power  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made 
game  of;  the  smallest   reproach  irritates  its  sensibility,  and  the 
slightest  joke  which  has  any  foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indig- 
nant ;  from  the  style  of  its  language  to  the  more  soUd  virtues  of  its 
character,  everything  must  be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.     No 
writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape  from  this  tribute  of 
adulation  to  his  fellow-citizens.     The  majority  lives  in  the  perpet- 
ual exercise  of  self-applause  ;  and  there  are  certain  truths  which 
the  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers  or  from  experience. 
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If  great  writert  htre  not  at  present  existed  in  America,  Ûm 
reason  is  very  simply  given  in  these  facts  ;  there^canjie  no  Hterary  , 

ffenius  without  freedom  of  opinion,  andfreedooi  of  opînîon  does  \ 
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not  ensl  in  America.  The  inquisition  has  never  been  able  to  pre-  / 
Tent  a  vast  number  of  anti-religious  books  from  circulating  in 
/Spain.  [The  empire  of  the  majority  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
^  United  States,  since  it  actually  removes  the  wish  of  publishing 
them.  >  Unbelievers  are  to  be  met  with  in  America,  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  Ihere  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  governments  to  protect  the  morality  of  nations  by 
prohibiting  licentious  books.  In  the  United  States  no  one  is  pun- 
ished for  this  sort  of  works,  but  no  one  is  induced  to  write  them; 
not  because  all  the  citizens  are  immaculate  in  their  manners,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  community  is  decent  and  orderly. 

In  these  cases  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  are  unquestionable  ;  and  I  am  simply  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  power  itself.  This  irresistible  authority  is  a  constant  fact, 
and  its  beneficent  exercise  is  an  accidental  occurrence. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  TTRANNT  OF  THE  MAJORFFT  UPON  THE   NATIONAL 

CHARACTER  OF  THE    AlffERICANS. 

SffecU  of  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority  more  sensibly  felt  hitherto  in  the  Manners 
than  in  the  Conduct  of  Society.— They  check  the  derelopment  of  leading  Charac- 
ters.— Democratic  Republics,  organized  like  the  United  States,  bring  the  Practice 
of  courting  faTour  within  the  reach  of  the  many. — Proofs  of  this  Spirit  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.— Why  there  is  more  Patriotism  in  the  People  than  in  those  who  govern 
m  its  name. 

The  tendencies  which  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  as  yet  very 
slightly  perceptible  in  political  society  ;  but  they  already  begin  to 
exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Americans.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  singular  paucity  of 
distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever-increasing  activity  of 
the  despotism  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  they  arose  in  great 
numbers  ;  for  public  opinion  then  served,  not  to  tyrannize  over,  but 


to  direct  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Those  celebrated  men  took 
a  full  part  in  the  general  agitation  of  mind  common  at  that  period, 
and  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  personal  fame,  which  was  re- 
flected back  upon  the  nation,  but  which  was  by  no  means  borrow* 
ed  from  it 

In  absolute  governments,  the  great  nobles  who  are  nearest  to 
the  throne  flatter  the  passions  of  the  sovereign,  and  voluntarily 
truckle  to  his  caprices.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  degrade 
itself  by  sen'itude  ;  it  often  submits  from  weakness,  from  habit,  or 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  loyalty.  Some  nations  have 
bot^n  known  to  sacrifice  their  own  desires  to  those  of  the  sovereigB 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  independ- 
ence in  the  very  act  of  submission.  These  peoples  are  miserable, 
but  they  are  not  degraded.  There  is  a  great  difierence  between 
doing  what  one  does  not  approve,  and  feigning  to  approve  what 
one  does  ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  case  of  a  weak  person,  the  other 
befits  the  temper  of  a  lacquey. 

In  free  countries,  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  called  upoo  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  state  ;  in  democratic  repubfica^ 
where  public  life  is  incessantly  commingled  with  domestic  affain^ 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  where 
its  attention  can  almost  always  be  attracted  by  vociferation,  more 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  speculate  upon  its  foibles,  and  live 
at  the  cost  of  its  passions,  than  in  absolute  monarchies.  Not  be- 
cause men  are  naturally  worse  in  these  states  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  temptation  is  stronger,  and  of  easier  access  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  far  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  characters  of 
citizens. 

Democratic  republics  extend  the  practice  of  currying  favour 
with  the  many,  and  they  introduce  it  into  a  great  number  of  classes 
at  once  :  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  democratic  states  organized  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  republics,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  where 
tlie  authority  of  the  majority  is  so  absolute  and  so  irresistible,  that 
a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  hil 
quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he  intends  to  stray  from  the  track 
which  it  lays  down. 

In  that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  to  power  io 
Che  United  States,  I  found  very  few  men  who   displayed  any  ol 
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Aat  ii^anlj  candour,  snd  that  masculine  indq>endence  of  opinion, 
which  frequently  distinguished  the  Americans  in  former  times,  and 
which  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  distinguished  characters 
wheresoever  they  may  be  found.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all 
the  minds  of  thç  Americans  were  formed  upon  one  model,  so  ac- 
curately do  they  correspond  in  their  manner  of  jud^g.  A 
stranger  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  Americans  who  dissent 
from  these  rigorous  formularies  ;  with  men  who  deplore  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  ignorance  of  democracy  ;  who 
even  go  so  far  as  to  observe  the  evil  tendencies  which  impair  the 
national  character,  and  to  point  out  such  remedies  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply  ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  hear  these  things  beside 
yourself,  and  you,  to  whom  these  secret  reflections  are  confided,  are 
a  stranger  and  a  bird  of  passage.  They  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate truths  which  are  useless  to  you,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
a  different  language  in  public. 

If  ever  these  lines  are  read  m  America,  I  am  well  assured  of 
two  things  :  in  the  ftrst  place,  that  all  who  peruse  them  will  raise 
their  voices  to  condemn  me  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  veiy 
many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of  their  conscience. 

[The  author's  views  upoD  what  he  terms  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  the 
despotism  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have  already  excited  some 
remarks  in  this  country,  and  will  probably  give  occasion  to  more.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  editor  does  not  conceive  himself  called  up- 
on to  discuss  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  author,  and  supposes  he  will 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  confining  his  observations  to  what  he  deems  er- 
rors of  fact  or  law.  But  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  it  seems  due 
to  the  author  to  remark,  that  he  visited  the  United  States  at  a  particular  time, 
when  a  successful  political  chieftain  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  party 
in  power,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  and  permanently  ;  when  the  preponderance  of 
that  party  was  immense,  and  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
He  may  have  met  with  men,  who  sank  under  the  astonishing  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  who  despaired  of  the  republic,  and  who  therefore  shrank 
from  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  of  the  want  of 
perspicuity  and  disCincmess  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  press  was  silent,  for  he  has  himself  not  only  noticed,  but  furnished 
proof  of  the  great  freedom,  not  to  say  licentiousness,  with  which  it  assailed 
the  character  of  the  president,  and  the  measures  of  his  administration. 

He  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  party  as  hav- 
ing thrown  down  their  weapons  of  warfare,  for  his  book  shows  throughout 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  active  and  able  party,  constantly  op» 
pottDg  and  harassing  the  administratioQ. 


But,  ifier  I  cmrefui  perusal  of  the  chapten  on  this  sabject,  the  «dit«ir  b 
iueiiued  to  the  opinion,  that  M.  De  Tocquerille  intends  to  speak  of  the  ly* 
ranny  of  the  party  in  ezciuding  from  public  employment  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  the  Shihboleth  of  the  majority.  The  language  at  pp.  286,  2gtt 
whi«:h  h«  [)utH  in  th«  mouth  of  a  majority,  and  his  observations  immedi- 
ately preceding  this  note,  seem  to  furnish  the  key  tothis  meaning;  at 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  passages  to  which  a  wider 
coubi ruction  may  be  given.  Perhaps  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the  idea 
that  the  author  considurs  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  as  the 
jubt  and  true  expression  of  public  opinion.  And  hence,  when  he  speaks  ol 
the  iiiidleranee  of  public  opinion,  he  means  the  exdusivenesa  of  the  party, 
whioh,  ft>r  the  time  being,  may  be  predominant  He  had  seen  men  of  w> 
knowledged  competency  removed  from  ofiice,  or  excluded  from  it,  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  their  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to  those  of  the  dominant 
purty,  tir  majority  And  he  had  seen  this  system  extended  to  the  very  low- 
eHt  officers  of  the  government,  and  applied  by  the  electors  in  their  choice  ol 
all  uflicers  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  this  he  deemed  persecution — tyranny — de^ 
put  ism.  But  he  surely  is  mistaken  in  representing  the  effect  of  this  sy»- 
teiii  uf  terror  as  stifling  all  complaint,  silencing  all  opposition,  and  inducing 
"  enemies  and  friends  to  yoke  themselves  alike  to  the  triumphant  car  of  the 
majority."  He  mistook  a  temporary  state  of  parties  for  a  permanent  and  oi^ 
dinary  result,  and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  immense  majority  that  then 
supported  the  administration,  to  the  belief  of  a  tmiversal  acqniescenee. 
Without  intending  here  to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  i» 
presented  that  majority,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  great  change  which, 
has  taken  place  since  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  in  the  political  con* 
diiion  of  the  very  persons  who  he  supposed  then  wielded  the  terrors  of  dis- 
franchisement azainst  their  opponents,  in  itself  furnishes  a  full  and  complete 
demunstratiun  of  the  error  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  ^^  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion"  in  America.  For  without  such  discus- 
sion to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  without  a  stern  independence 
of  the  rewards  and  threats  of  those  in  power,  the  change  alluded  to  eoold 
not  have  occurred. 

There  is  reason  to  complain  not  only  of  the  ambiguity,  but  of  the  style  d 
exaggeration  which  pervades  all  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject — 
so  different  for  the  well  considered  and  nicely  adjusted  language  employed 
by  him  on  all  other  topics.  Thus,  p.  2S2,  he  implies  that  there  is  no  means 
of  redress  afforded  even  by  the  judiciary,  for  a  wrong  committed  by  the  ma- 
jority. His  error  is,  firsts  in  supposing  the  jury  to  constitute  the  judicial 
power;  second^  overlooking  what  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  well  describ- 
ed, the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  its  means  of  controlling  the  action 
of  a  majority  m  a  state  or  in  the  federal  government  ;  and  thirdly^  in  omit- 
ing  the  proper  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  popular  sentiment 
by  which  the  majority  of  yesterday  becomes  the  minority  of  to-day,  and  iia 
acts  of  injustice  are  reversed. 

Ceruiin  it  is  that  the  instances  which  he  .ites  at  this  page,  do  not  establidi 
his  position  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  majority.  The  riot  at  Baltimon 
wasjlike  other  riots  in  England  and  in  France,the  result  of  popular  phrensy 
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ddted  to  madnev  by  oondiiet  of  the  most  provoking  «harteter.  Th« 
jority  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  throughout  the  United  States,  highly 
disapprored  the  acts  <ji  violence  committed  on  the  occasion.  The  acquittal  by 
a  jury  of  those  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Gen.  Lingan,  proves  only  that 
there  was  not  suflScient  evidence  to  identify  the  accused,  or  thkit  the  jury  was 
governed  by  passion.  •  It  is  not  perceived  how  ihe  majority  of  the  pécule 
are  answerable  for  the  verdicts  rendered.  The  guilty  have  often  been  er- 
roneously acquitted  in  all  countries,  and  in  France  particularly,  recent  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  acquittals,  especially  in  prosecutions  for  political 
offences,  against  clear  and  indisputable  testimony.  And  it  was  entirely  for- 
tuitous that  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
rioters  and  murderers,  if  the  fact  was  so.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  jury  taken  from  lists  furnished  years  perhaps,  and  always  a  long  time,  be- 
fore the  trial,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  temporary  prevailing  sentiments 
of  iheir  city,  county,  or  state. 

As  to  the  other  instance,  if  the  inhabitant  of  Poinsylvania  intended  to  inti- 
mate to  our  author,  that  a  coloured  voter  would  be  in  personal  jeopardy  for 
venturing  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  exercise  his  right,  it  must  be  said  in  truth, 
that  the  incident  was  local  and  peculiar,  and  contrary  to  what  is  annually 
seen  throughout  the  states  where  coloured  persons  are  permitted  to  vote,  who 
exercise  that  privilege  with  as  full  immunity  from  injury  or  oppression,  as 
any  white  citizen.  And,  after  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  of  feeling  in- 
timated by  the  informant  of  our  author,  is  but  an  indication  of  dislike  to  a 
caste  degraded  by  servitude  and  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
proves  the  despotism  of  a  majority  over  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
opinion.  If  it  be  true,  it  proves  a  detestable  tyranny  over  acts,  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  acknowledged  right.  The  apprehensions  of  a  mob  committing 
violence  deterred  the  coloured  voters  from  approaching  the  polls.  Are  in- 
stances unknown  in  England  or  even  in  France,  of  peaceable  subjects  being 
prevented  by  mobs  or  the  fear  of  ihem»  from  the  exercise  of  a  right,  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  ?  And  are  they  evidences  of  the  despotism  of  a  major- 
ity in  those  countries  ? — American  Editor.] 

I  have  heard  of  patriotism  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  virtue 
/which  may  be  found  among  the  people,  but  never  among  the  lead- 
/  ers  of  the  people.  This  may  be  explained  by  analogy  ;  despotism 
debases  the  oppressed,  much  more  than  the  oppressor  ;  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  king  has  often  great  virtues,  but  the  courtiers  are 
inTariably  servile.  It  is  true  that  the  American  courtiers  do  not 
•ay,  "  sire,"  or  "  your  majesty'* — a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
They  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lace they  serve  ;  they  do  not  debate  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
virtues  of  their  master  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
for  they  assure  him  that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  under  heaven 
without  having  acquired  them^  Oi  without  caring  to  acquire  them  : 


they  do  not  give  him  their  daughters  uid  their  wives  to  be  raised 
at  his  pleasure  to  the  rank  of  his  concubines,  but,  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  they  prostitute  themselves.  Moralists  and  philoso- 
phers in  America  are  not  obliged  to  conceal  their  opinions  under 
the  veil  of  allegory  ;  but,  before  they  venture  upon  a  harsh  truth, 
they  say  :  *'  We  are  aware  that  the  people  which  we  are  addres- 
sing is  too  superior  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  lose 
the  command  of  its  temper  for  an  instant  ;  and  we  should  not  hold 
this  language  if  we  were  not  speaking  to  men,  whom  their  virtocs 
and  their  intelligence  render  more  worthy  of  freedom  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world/* 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  sycophants  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  flatter  more  dexterously.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
all  governments,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  servility  will  cower 
to  force,  and  adulation  will  cling  to  power.  The  only  means  of 
preventing  men  from  degrading  themselves,  is  to  invest  no  one 
with  that  unlimited  authority  which  is  the  surest  method  of  debasing 
them 


THE  GREATEST   DANGERS   OF   THE    AMERICAN   REPUBLICS   PROCEED 
THE    UNLIMITED   POWER    OF   THE   MAJORITY. 

Democratic  Republics  liable  to  perish  from  a  misuse  of  their  Power,  and  not  by  Impo- 
tenco.— The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  are  more  Centralized  ud 
more  Energetic  than  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  Europe.— Dangers  resulting  fiom 
this. — Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Jeflerson  upon  this  Point. 

Governments  usually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  impotence  or  to  tyranny. 
In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them  :  it  is  wrested 
from  their  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  observers  who  have  noticed 
the  anarchy  of  democratic  states,  have  imagined  that  the  govern- 
ment of  those  states  was  naturally  weak  and  impotent.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  once  hostilities  are  begun  between  parties,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  its  control  over  society.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
democratic  power  is  naturally  without  resources  :  say  rather,  thaî 
it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its  force,  and  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  its  resources,  that  a  democratic  government  fails.  Anarchy 


18  almost  always  produced  by  its  tyranny  or  its  mistakes,  but  not  by 
its  want  of  strengtL 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  stability  with  force,  or  the  great- 
ness of  a  thing  with  its  duration.  In  democratic  republics,  the 
power  which  directs*  society  is  not  stable  ;  for  it  often  changes 
hands  -and  assumes  a  new  direction.  But  whichever  way  it  turns, 
its  force  is  almost  irresistible.  The  governments  of  the  American 
republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  much  centralized  as  those  of  the 
absdute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are. 
I  do  not,  ther^ore,  imagine  that  they  will  perish  from  weakness.f  v 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event  t 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which  ; 
may  at  some  future  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  andf 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy  will  thenf 
be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism. 

Mr.  Hamilton  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
51.  **  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not  only  to  guard 
the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part.  Justice  is 
the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  lib- 
erty be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 
the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker, 
anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  ot 
the  stronger  :  and  as  in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individ- 
uals are  prompted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition  to  submit 
to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  them- 
selves, so  in  the  former  state  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be 
gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive  to  wish  for  a  government  which 
will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful 
It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  sep-^ 
arated  from  the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights 


*  This  power  may  be  centred  in  an  assembly,  in  which  case  it  will  be  strong  with- 
(Nit  being  stable  ;  or  it  may  be  centred  in  an  indiTidoal,  in  which  case  it  will  be  less 
strong)  but  more  stable. 

t  I  presume  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  here,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  that  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  federal  goT* 
emment,  but  of  the  several  goTtTBmenta  of  each  state  which  the  migority  comrols  at 
ts  pleasure 
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onder  the  popular  form  of  goyeniment  within  mch  narrow  linili^ 
wr)tjl(l  he  displayed  by  such  reiterated  opprenons  of  the  fiutkraa 
majoritien,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  peopk 
would  Noon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  veiy  factions  whose 
misrulff  had  proved  the  necessity  of  it'' 

JefFerfion  hsH  also  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Madison  ^ 
**  The  exei:utive  power  in  our  government  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
even  the  principal  objt*ct  of  my  solicitude.  The  tyranny  of  the  laps* 
Ittture  iN  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared,  and  will  continue  to 
be  w)  lor  many  years  to  come.  The  tyranny  of  the  executive 
power  will  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  more  distant  period." 

1  am  glad  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  ratbcr 
than  that  of  another,  because  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful advocate  democracy  has  ever  sent  forth. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

CâVBSS  WHICH  MITIOATB  THB  TTRANNT  OF  THB  MAJORITT  IH  TRI 

UMITBD  8TATB8. 


AB8ENCS   or   CBNTRAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

Ttie  nattoDal  Majority  does  not  petend  to  conduct  all  Bosinen. — ^Is  obliged  to 
ploy  the  town  and  county  Magistrates  to  execute  its  supreme  Decisioiis. 

I  HAVE  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  which  is  to  be  made 
between  a  centralized  government  and  a  centralized  administration. 
The  former  exists  in  America,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  unknown 
there.  ïï  the  directing  pow^  of  the  American  communities  had 
both  these  instruments  of  government  at  its  disposal,  and  united  the 
habit  of  executing  its  own  commands  to  the  right  of  commanding  ; 
if,  after  having  established  the  general  principles  of  government,  it 
descended  to  the  details  of  public  business  ;  and  if,  having  regu- 
lated the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  individual  interest,  freedom  would  soon  be  banished  from 
the  New  World. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  majority,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
plays the  tastes  and  the  propensities  of  a  despot,  is  still  destitute  of 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  American  republics  the  activity  of  the  central  government 
has  never  as  yet  been  extended  beyond  a  limited  number  of  objects 
sufficiently  prominent  to  call  forth  its  attention.  The  secondary  affaiis 
of  society  have  never  been  regulated  by  its  authority  j  and  nothing 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  interfering  in  them. /The  majority 
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ih  become  more  and  more  absolute,  but  it  has  not  increased  the 
prcronratives  of  the  central  government  ;  those  great  prerogatives 
have  been  confined  to  a  certain  sphere  ;  and  although  the  despotism 
of  the  majority  may  be  galling  upon  one  peint,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
extend  to  all.  However  the  predominant  party  in  the  nation  may 
hv  carrioti  away  by  its  passions  ;  however  ardent  it  may  be  in  die 
pursuit  of  its  projects,  it  cannot  oblige  all  the  dtizens  to  comply 
with  its  desires  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  throng 
out  the  countr}'.  When  the  central  government  which  represents 
that  majority  has  issued  a  decree,  it  must  intrust  the  execution  of 
its  will  to  agonts«  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  control,  and 
whom  it  cannot  piTpctually  direct.  The  townships,  municipal 
Knlit's,  aiitl  counties,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  concealed 
breakwaters,  which  check  or  part  the  tide  of  popular  exdtement 
It'  an  oppressive  law  were  passed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
si  ill  111*  pix^ttvti^l  by  the  means  by  which  that  law  would  be  pat  in 
r>  rent  ion:  the  majority  cannot  descend  to  the  details,  and  (as  I 
will  \enlure  to  stvie  them)  the  pueriUties  of  administrative  tyranny. 
No)  il«Ms  the  pivple  entertain  that  full  consciousness  of  its  authori- 
ty, whuh  woiiKI  prompt  it  to  interfere  in  these  matters;  it  knows 
\\w  extent  ot*  its  natural  powers,  but  it  is  unacquainted  with  tiif 
nil  \vtkhf\\  vesoun^es  which  the  art  of  government  might  furmsh. 

I'liiN  puint  deserves  attention  ;  for  if  a  denaooratic  republic,  similar 
(•I  Hint  ol  the  I'nited  States,  wen;  ever  founded  in  a  country  where 
(111-  |in\ver  of  a  sinçrje  individual  had  previously  subsisted,  and  the 
iltrris  of  a  centralized  administration  had  sunk  deep  into  the  habits 
mill  (lie  laws  of  the  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  that 
iHintry  a  more  insufferable  despotism  would  pre^*ail  than  any 
which  now  exists  in  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe;  or  indeed 
than  any  which  could  be  found  on  this  side  the  confines  of  Asia. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SERVES  TO 

COUNTERPOISE  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

Utility  of  discriminattng  the  natural  Propensities  of  the  Members  of  the  legal  Profes 
sion. — ^These  Men  called  upon  to  act  a  prominent  Part  in  future  Society. — ^In  what 
Manner  the  peculiar  Pursuits  of  Lawyers  give  an  aristocratic  turn  to  their  Ideas.— 
Accidental  Causes  which  may  check  this  Tendency. — ^Ease  with  which  the  Arist^ie- 
racy  coalesces  with  legal  Men. — ^Use  of  Lawyers  to  a  Despot. — The  Profession  oi 
the  Law  constitutes  the  only  aristocratic  Element  with  which  the  natural  Elements 
of  Democracy  will  combine. — ^Peculiar  Causes  which  tend  to  give  an  aristocratic 
turn  of  Mmd  to  the  English  and  American  Lawyer .«^The  Aristocracy  of  America 
is  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar. — Influence  of  Lawyers  upon  American  Society.—- 
Their  peculiar  magisterial  Habits  affect  the  Legislature,  the  Administration». and 
«Ten  the  People. 

In  visiting  the  Americans  and  in  studying  their  laws^  we  per-  i 
ceive  that  the  authority  they  have  intrusted  to  members  of  the  legal  ' 
profession,  and  the  influence  which  these  individuals  exercise  in  the  / 
government,  is  the  most  powerful  existmg  security  against  the  ex- 
\J    cesses  of  democracy. 

This  effect  seems  to  me  to  result  from  a  general  cause  which  it 
is  useful  to  investigate,  since  it  may  produce  analogous  consequences 
elsewhere. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  society  in  Europe  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  At  one  time  they  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  those  who  were  invested  with  political  authority,  and  at 
another  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  political  authorities  into 
their  instrument.  In  the  middle  ages  they  afforded  a  powerful 
support  to  the  crown;  and  since  that  period  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  In  Eng- 
^land  they  have  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy  ;  in 
France  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  that 
class.  It  is  n>y  object  to  inquire  whether,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  been  swayed  by 
sudden  and  momentary  impulses  ;  or  whether  they  have  been  im- 
pelled by  principles  which  are  inherent  in  their  pursuits,  and  which 
will  always  recur  in  history.  I  am  incited  to  this  investigation  by 
reflecting  that  this  particular  class  of  men  will  most  likely  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  order  of  things  to  which  the  events  of  our 
dme  are  g'ving  birth. 
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Men  who  have  more  especially  devoted  themselves  to  legal  par* 
suits,  derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits  of  order,  a  taste 
for  formalities,  and  a  kind  of  instinctive  regard  for  the  regular 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  naturally  render  them  very  hostile  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  unreflecting  passions  of  the  multitude 

The  special  information  which  lawyers  derive  from  their  stuAei, 
ensures  them  a  separate  station  in  society  ;  and  they  constitute  a 
sort  of  privileged  body  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  /^This  notion  of 
their  superiority  perpetually  recurs  to  them  in  the  practice  of  thev 
profession  :  they  are  the  masters  o^a  science  which  is  necessary, 
but  which  is  not  very  generally  known  :  they  serve  as  arbiters  be 
tween  the  citizens;  and  the  habit  of  directing  the  blind  pasnonsof 
parties  in  litigation  to  their  purpose,  inspires  them  with  a  certun 
contempt  for  the  judgement  of  the  multitude.^;  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  naturally  constitute  a  body;  not  by  any  previous 
understanding,  or  by  an  agreement  which  directs  them  to  a  common 
end  ;  but  the  analogy  of  their  studies  and  the  uniformity  of  tfaeir 
proceedings  connect  their  minds  together,  as  much  as  a  common  in- 
terest would  combine  their  endeavours. 

A  portion  of  the  tastes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  may 
consequently  be  discovered  in  the  characters  of  men  in  the  prafe^ 
sion  of  the  law.  They  participate  in  the  same  instinctive  love  of 
order  and  of  formalities  ;  and  they  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  actions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  same  secret  contempt  of  the 
government  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  natural 
propensities  of  lawyers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  sway  them  irre 
sistibly  ;  for  they,  like  most  other  men,  are  governed  by  their  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  advantages  of  the  moment. 

In  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  memljers  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  prevented  from  holding  that  rank  in  the  political  worid 
which  they  enjoy  in  private  life,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
be  the  foremost  agents  of  revolution.  But  it  must  then  be  inquired 
whether  the  cause  which  induces  them  to  innovate  and  to  destroy 
is  accidental,  or  wnether  it  belongs  to  some  lasting  purpose  which 
they  entertain.  It  is  true  that  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1789  ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  acted  thus  because  they  had  studied  the  laws, 
or  because  they  were  prohibited  from  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
legislation. 
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Fiye  hundred  years  ago  the  English  nobles  headed  the  people, 
and  spoke  in  its  name  ;  at  the  present  time,  the  aristocracy  supports 
the  throne,  and  defends  the  royal  prerogative.  But  aristocracy  has, 
f  notwithstanding  this,  its  peculiar  instincts  and  propensities.     We 
1^  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  isolated  members  of  a  body  with 
y  the  body  itself.     In  all  free  governments,  of  whatsoever  form  they  , 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  found  at  the  heac  , 
of  all  parties.    The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  aristoc-  ' 
racy  ;  for  almost  all  the  democratic  convulsions  which  have  agitated  ' 
the  world  have  been  directed  by  nobles. 

A  privileged  body  can  never  satisfy  the  ambition  of  all  its  mem- 
bers ;  it  has  always  more  talents  and  more  passions  than  it  can  find  ' 
places  to  content  and  to  employ;  so  that  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  are  usually  to  be  met  with,  who  are  inclined  to  attack 
those  very  privileges,  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  turn  to  theii 
own  account 

I  do  not,  then,  assert  that  all  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  at  ail  times  the  friends  of  order  and  the  opponents  of  innova- 
tion, but  merely  that  most  of  them  usually  are  so..'  In  a  community 
in  which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  opposition,  that 
high  station  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  their  general  spirit 
will  be  emmently  conservative  and  anti-democratic*  When  an 
aristocracy  excludes  the  leaders  of  that  profession  from  its  ranks,  it 
exdtes  enemies  which  are  the  more  formidable  to  its  security  as 
they  are  independent  of  the  nobility  by  their  indi^trious  pur8<iits  ; 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  its  equal  in  point  of  intelligence, 
although  «they  enjoy  less  opulence  and  less  power.  But  whenever 
an  aristocracy  consents  to  impart  some  of  its  privileges  to  these 
same  individuals,  the  two  classes  coalesce  very  readily,  and  as- 
sume, as  it  were,  the  consistency  of  a  single  order  of  family  interests. 
I  am,  in  like  manner,  inclined  to  believe  that  a  monarch  will 
always  be  able  to  convert  legal  practitioners  into  the  most  service- 
aUe  instruments  of  his  authority.  There  is  a  far  greater  affinity 
between  this  class  of  incfividuals  and  the  executive  power,  than 
there  is  between  them  and  the  people  ;  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
natural  affinity  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch,  than  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  although  the  higher  orders  of  society 
hare  occasionally  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  concert 
with  the  lower  classes. 
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Lawyers  are  attached  to  public  order  beyond  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  the  best  security  of  public  order  is  authority.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  they  prize  the  firee  institutions  of 
their  country  much,  they  nevertheless  value  the  legalit}'  of  those 
institutions  far  more  ;  they  are  less  afraid  of  tyranny  than  of  ar- 
bitrary power  ;  and  provided  that  the  legislature  take  upon  itself  to 
deprive  men  of  their  independence,  they  are  not  dissatisfied,  (a) 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  prince  who,  in  presence  of  an 
encroaching  democracy,  should  endeavour  to  impair  the  judicial 
authority  in  his  dominions,  and  to  diminish  the  political  influence 
of  lawyers,  would  commit  a  great  mistake.  He  would  let  slip  the 
substance  of  authority  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  He  would  act  more 
wisely  in  introducing  men  connected  with  the  law  into  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  he  intrusted  them  with  the  conduct  of  a  despotic 
power,  bearing  some  marks  of  violence,  that  power  would  most 
likely  assume  the  external  features  of  justice  and  of  legality  in 
their  hands. 

The  government  of  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  political 
power  of  lawyers  ;  for  when  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  the  prince, 
are  excluded  from  the  government,  they  are  sure  to  occupy  the 
highest  stations  in  their  own  right,  as  it  were,  since  they  are  the 
only  men  of  information  and  sagacity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people,  who  can  be  the  object  of  the  popular  choice.  If,  then,  they 
are  led  by  their  tastes  to  combine  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  sup- 
port the  crownÇ  they  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  by  their  interests.  They  like  the  government  of  democracy, 
without  participating  in  its  propensities,  and  without  imitating  its 
weaknesses  ;  whence  they  derive  a  twofold  authority  from  it  and 
over  it.  The  people  in  democratic  states  does  not  mistrust  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  interested  in  serving  the  popular  cause  ;  and  it  listens  to  them 
without  irritation,  because  it  does  not  attribute  to  them  any  sinister 
designs.  The  object  of  lawyers  is  not,  indeed,  to  overthrow  the  in- 

(a)  This  translation  does  not  accurately  convey  the  meaning  of  M.  dc  Tocque* 
vtlle's  expres&ion.  He  says:  '^Ils  craignent  moins  la  tyrannie  que  l'arbitraire,  et 
pourvu  que  le  législateur  se  charge  lui-même  d'enlever  aux  hommes  leur  indépend- 
ance, ils  sont  à  peu  pros  content." 

The  more  correct  rendermg  would  be  :  **  They  fear  tyranny  less  than  arbitrary 
•way.  and  provided  it  is  the  legislator  himself  who  undertakes  to  deprive  men  of  their 
independence,  they  are  almost  content." — Reviser. 
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ftitutions  of  democracy,  but  they  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
impulse  which  diverts  it  from  its  real  tendency,  by  means  which  are 
foreign  to  its  nature.    Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  by  birth  and  ! 
interest,  to  the  aristocracy  by  habit  and  by  taste,  and  they  may  be  / 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting  link  of  the  two  f 
great  classes  of  society. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  only  aristocratic  element  which  j 
can  be  amalgamated  without  violence  with  the  natural  elements  of  ; 
democracy,  and  which  can  be   advantageously  and   permanently  { 
combined  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  defects  which  | 
are  inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men  ;  but  without  this 
admixture  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I 
question  whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained  ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

This  aristocratic  character,  which  I  hold  to  be  common  to  the  , 
legal  profession,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  This  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  legal  studies  of  the  English  and  American  law- 
yers, but  from  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  and  the  position  which 
those  persons  occupy,  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  law  of  precedents  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
continue  to  found  their  legal  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  upon  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
nund  of  an  English  or  American  lawyer,  a  taste  and  a  reverence 
for  what  is  old  are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular  and 
lawful  proceedings. 

This  predisposition  has  another  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
legal  profession  and  upon  the  general  course  of  society.  The 
English  and  American  lawyers  investigate  what  has  been  done  ; 
the  French  advocate  inquiries  what  should  have  been  done  :  the 
former  produces  precedents  ;  the  latter  reasons.  A  French  ohsen^er 
is  surprised  to  hear  how  ot\en  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer 
quotes  the  opinions  of  others,  and  how  little  he  alludes  to  his  own  ; 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  France.  There,  the  most  trifling  liti- 
gation is  never  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  an  entire 
system  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  counsel  employed  ;  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  are  discussed  in  order  to  obtain  a  perch  of 
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land  by  the  decision  of  tke  court.  This  abnegation  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  this  implicit  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fare* 
futkers,  which  are  common  to  the  English  and  American  lawyer, 
this  subjection  of  thought  which  he  is  obliged  to  profess,  necessarily 
^Ive  him  more  timid  habits  and  more  sluggish  inclinations  in  Eng- 
Jtiiid  and  America  than  in  France. 

The  French  codes  are  often  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  they 
can  be  read  by  every  one  ;  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more 
impenetrable  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  legislation  founded  upon 
precedents.  The  indispensable  want  of  legal  assistance  which  is 
ft'It  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  high  opimon 
which  is  generally  entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, tend  to  separate  it  more  and  more  from  the  people,  and  to 
]^iace  it  in  a  distinct  class.  The  French  lawyer  is  simply  a  mall 
extensively  acquainted  >vith  the  statutes  of  his  country  ;  but  the 
Eni^lish  or  American  lawyer  resembles  the  hierophants  of  'Egjpt, 
for,  like  them,  he  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  an  occult  science. 

[The  remark  that  English  and  American  lawyers  found  their  opmidN 
and  their  decisions  upon  those  of  their  forefathers,  is  calculated  to  eicite 
surprise  in  an  American  reader,  who  supposes  that  law,  as  a  prescribed  nila 
of  action,  can  only  be  ascertained  in  cases  where  the  statutes  are  sflent,  by 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  courts.  On  the  continent,  and  particalariy  in 
France,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  learned  from  the  conversation  of  M.  De 
Tucqucville,  the  judicial  tribunals  do  not  deem  themselves  bound  by  any 
precedents,  or  by  any  decisions  of  their  predecessors  or  of  the  appellate 
tribunals.  They  respect  such  decisions  as  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men, 
and  they  pay  no  higher  regard  to  their  own  previous  adjucaiions  of  any 
ca<e.  It  is  n(it  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  can  acquire  any  stability  un- 
der such  a  system,  or  how  any  individual  can  ascertain  his  rights,  witboat  a 
lawsuit.  This  note  should  not  be  concluded  without  a  single  remark  upon 
what  the  author  calls  an  implicit  deference  to  the  opinions  of  our  forefaiherSi 
and  abnegation  of  our  own  opinions.  The  common  law  consists  of  princi 
pies  founded  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  man  in  civilized  society.  When  these  principles  are  once  settled 
by  competent  authority,  or  rather  declared  by  such  authority,  they  aresu{h 
posed  to  express  the  common  sense  and  the  common  justice  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moderate  share  of  modesty  for  any  one  entertain- 
ing a  different  view  of  them,  to  consider  that  the  disinterested  and  intelli- 
geni  judges  who  have  declared  them,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  he  it. 
Perfection,  even  in  the  law,  he  does  not  consider  attainable  by  human  beingii 
and  the  greatest  approximation  to  it  is  all  he  expects  or  desires.  Besides, 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  positive  and  abstract  rule,  where  it  is  of  any 
consequence  which,  of  any  two  or  more  modifications  of  it,  should  be 
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adopted.  The  great  point  is,  that  there  shoaUi  be  a  rule  oy  which  conduct 
nay  be  regulated.  Thus,  whether  in  mercantile  trannctions  notice  of  a 
default  by  a  principe  shall  be  given  to  an  endorser,  or  a  guarantor,  and 
when  and  how  such  notice  shall  be  given,  are  not  so  important  in  themselves» 
as  it  is  that  there  should  be  some  rule  to  which  merchants  may  adapt  them- 
selves and  their  transactions.  Statutes  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  prescribe 
the  rules  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  If  then  they  are  not  drawn  from  the 
decisions  of  courts,  they  will  not  exist,  and  men  will  be  wt^olly  at  a  loss  fora 
guide  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  business.  Hence  the  deference 
paid  to  legal  decisions.  But  this  is  not  implicit,  as  the  author  supposes. 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  courts  have  come  to  their  conclusions, 
is  often  assailed  by  the  advocate  and  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  in- 
stances are  not  unfrequeni  of  courts  disregarding  prior  decisions  and  over- 
rqling  them  when  not  fairly  deducible  from  sound  reason. 

Again,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  flexible,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  society,  and  a  well-known  maxim  in  our  system,  that  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases,  has  overthrown  many  an 
antiquated  rule.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  conceived  there  is  range  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reason  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  without  un- 
settling everything  and  depriving  the  conduct  of  human  afiairs  of  all  guid- 
ance from  human  authority  ; — and  the  talents  of  our  lawyers  and  courts  find 
sufficient  exercise  in  applying  the  principles  of  one  case  to  the  facts  of  ano- 
ther.— American  Editor,] 

The  Station  which  lawyers  occupy  in  England  and  America, 
exercises  no  less  an  influence  upon  their  habits  and  their  opinions. 
The  English  aristocracy,  which  has  taken  care  to  attract  to  its 
q>here  whatever  is  at  all  analogous  to  itself,  has  conferred  a  high 
degree  of  importance  and  of  authority  upon  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  English  society  lawyers  do  not  occupy  the 
first  rank,  but  they  are  contented  with  the  station  assigned  to  them  ; 
they  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  younger  bf ancfa  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  they  are  attached  to  their  elder  brothers,  although 
they  do  not  enjoy  all  their  privileges.  The  English  lawyers  conse- 
quently mingle  the  tastes  and  the  ideas  of  tj^e  aristocratic  circles  in 
which  they  move,  with  the  aristocratic  interests  of  their  profession. 

And  indeed  the  lawyer-like  character  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  depict,  is  most  distinctly  to  be  met  with  in  England  :  there  laws 
are  esteemed  not  so  much  because  they  are  good,  as  because  they 
are  old  ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  any  respect,  or 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which  time  operates  in  society,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  most  inconceivable  contrivances  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  traditionary  fabric,  and  to  maintain  that  nothing  has  been 
done  which  does  not  square  with  the  intentions,  and  complete  the 
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labours,  of  former  generations.  The  very  individuals  who  oonduct 
these  changes  disclaim  all  intention  of  innovation,  and  they  h^é 
rather  resort  to  absurd  expedients  than  plead  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime.  This  spirit  more  especially  appertains  to  the  English  law* 
yers  ;  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  treat, 
and  they  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  letter,  seeming  inclined  to 
infringe  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity,  rather  than 
to  swerve  one  tittle  from  the  law.  The  English  legislation  may 
be  compared  to  the  stock  of  an  old  tree,  upon  which  lawyers  have 
engrailed  the  most  various  shoots,  with  the  hope,  that,  ahhough 
their  fruits  may  differ,  their  foliage  at  least  will  be  confounded  with 
the  venerable  trunk  which  supports  them  all. 

In  America  there  are  no  nobles  or  literary  men,  and  the  people 
is  apt  to  mistrust  the  wealthy;  lawyers  consequently  form  tiie 
highest  political  class,  and  the  most  cultivated  circle  of  society. 
They  have  therefore  nothing  to  gain  by  innovation,  which  adds  i 
conservative  interest  to  their  natural  taste  for  public  order.  If  I 
were  asked  where  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  composed  of  the  rich,  who  are 
united  together  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  judicial 
bench  and  the  bar. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  all  that  occurs  in  the  United  States^ 
the  more  shall  we  be  persuaded  that  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  form 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  democratic 
element.  In  that  country  we  perceive  how  eminently  the  legal 
profession  is  qualified  by  its  powers,  and  even  by  its  defects,  to  neu- 
iralize  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  popular  government  Whoi 
the  American  people  is  intoxicated  by  passion,  or  carried  away  by 
the  impetuosity  of  its  ideas,  it  is  checked  and  stopped  by  the  al- 
most invisible  influence  of  its  legal  counsellors,  who  secretly  op- 
pose their  aristocratic  propensities  to  its  democratic  instincts,  thôr 
superstitious  attachment  to  what  is  antique_tojts^^e  of  novelty, 
their  narrow  views  to  its  immense  designs,  and  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination to  its  ardent  impatience. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  most  visible  organs  by  which  the 
legal  profession  is  enabled  to  control  the  democracy.  The  judge  is 
a  lawyer,  who,  independently  of  the  taste  for  regularity  and  order 
which  he  has  contracted  in  the  study  of  legislation,  derives  an  ad- 
ditional love  of  stability  from  his  own  inalienable  functions.     His 
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legal  attainments  have  already  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  his  fellow-citizens  ;  his  political  power  completes  the  dis* 
tinction  of  his  station,  and  gives  him  the  inclinations  natural  to 
privileged  classes. ^  . 

Armed  with  the  power  of  declaring  the  laws  to  be  unconstitu* 
tional,*  the  American  magistrate  perpetually  interferes  in  political 
affairs.  He  cannot  force  the  people  to  make  laws,  but  at  least  he 
can  oblige  it  not  to  disobey  its  own  enactments,  or  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  its  own  principles.  I  am  aware  that  a  secret  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  judicial  power  exists  in  the  United  States; 
and  by  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  the  govern- 
ment can,  upon  the  demand  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
remove  the  judges  from  their  station.  By  some  other  constitutions  / 
the  members  of  the  tribunals  are  elected,  and  they  are  even  sub-  - 
jected  to  frequent  re-elections.  I  venture  to  predict  that  these  inno- 
vations will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  ; 
and  that  it  will  b^  found  out  at  some  future  period,  that  the  attack 
which  is  made  upon  thejudicial  power  has  affected  the  democratic 
republic  itself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  legal  spirit  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  has  been  confined  in  the  United  States  to 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  it  extends  far  beyond  them.  As  the  law- 
yers constitute  the  only  enlightened  class  which  the  people  does  not 
mistrust,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of  the  pub- 
lic stations  They  fill  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct 
the  administration  ;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  the  law,  and  upon  its  execution.  The 
lawyers  are,  however,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  it  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
find  indications  of  what  their  conduct  would  be,  if  they  were  free 
to  act  as  they  chose.  The  Americans,  who  have  made  such  copious 
innovations  in  their  political  legislation,  have  introduced  very 
sparing  alterations  in  their  civil  laws,  and  that  with  great  difficulty, 
although  those  laws  are  frequently  repugnant  to  their  social  condi- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  m  matters  of  civil  law  the  majority 
is  obliged  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  l^al  profession,  and  that 

•  See  chapter  vi.,  p.  101,  on  the  judicial  power  in  the  United  Statei. 
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flie  American  lawyers  are  disinclined  to  innovate  when  thej  are 
left  to  their  own  choice. 

ft  is  curious  for  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  a  very  (fifferent 
state  of  things,  to  hear  the  perpetual  complaints  which  are  made 
in  the  United  states,  against  the  stationary  propensities  of  legal 
men,  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions. 

The  influence  of  the  legal  habits  which  are  common  in  America 
extends  beyond  the  limits  I  have  just  pointed  out  Scarcely  any 
question  arises  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  subject  of  judicial  debate  ;  hence  all  parties  are  obliged 
to  borrow  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  usual  in  judicial  pro- 
ceeifings,  in  their  daily  controversies.  As  most  public  men  are,  oi 
have  been,  legal  practitioners,  they  introduce  the  customs  and  tech- 
nicalities of  their  profession  into  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
jury  extends  this  habitude  to  all  classes.  The  language  of  the  law 
thus  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a  vulgar  tongue  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  is  produced  in  the  schools  and  court!  of  justice,  gradu- 
ally penetrates  beyond  their  walb  into  the  bosom  of  society,  where 
it  descends  to  the  lowest  classes,  so  that  the  whole  people  contracts 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  the  magistrate.  The  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  fonn  a  party  which  is  but  little  feared  and  scarcely 
perceived,  which  has  no  badge  peculiar  to  itself,  which  adapts  it- 
self with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the  social  body  :  but  Ûàs 
party  extends  over  the  whole  community,  and  it  penetrates  into  all 
classes  of  society  ;  it  acts  upon  the  country  imperceptibly,  but  it 
finally  fashions  't  to  suit  its  purposes. 
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TRIAL  BT    JXTRY   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES   CONSIDERED   AS  ▲ 

POUTICAL    INSTITUTION. 

Trial  by  Juryi  which  is  one  of  the  Instnunents  of  the  Sorereignty  of  the  Peoplej  de 
serres  to  1m  compared  with  the  other  Laws  which  establish  that  SoYereignty^— Com- 
position of  the  Jury  in  the  United  States. — Effect  of  Trial  by  Jury  upon  the  national 
Ctiaracter.«~It  educates  the  People. — ^It  tends  to  establish  the  Authority  of  the  Ma* 
gistrates,  and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  Law  among  the  People. 

Since  I  have  been  led  by  my  subject  to  recur  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  United  States,  I  will  not  pass  over  this  point 
without  adverting  to  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Trial  by  jury  may 
be  considered  in  two  separate  points  of  view  :  as  a  judicial,  and  as 
a  political  institution.  If  it  entered  into  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases)  con- 
tributes to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  justice,  I  admit  that  its 
utility  might  be  contested.  As  the  jury  was  first  introduced  at  a 
time  when  society  was  in  an  uncivilized  state,  and  when  courts  of 
justice  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  highly  civilized 
community,  when  the  mutual  relations  of  men  are  multipUed  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  have  assumed  the  enlightened  and  intellect- 
ual character  of  the  age.* 

My  present  object  is  to  consider  the  jury  as  a  political  institution  ; 
and  any  other  course  would  divert  me  from  my  subject.  Of  trial  by 
jury,  considered  as  a  judicial  institution,  I  shall  here  say  but  very 
few  words.  When  the  English  adopted  trial  by  jury  they  were  a 
semi-barbarous  people  ;  they  are  become,  in  course  of  time,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  attachment  to 
this  institution  seems  to  have  increased  with  their  increasing  culti- 
vation. They  soon  spread  beyond  their  insular  boundaries  to  evefy 
corner  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  some  have  formed  colonies,  others 
independent  states  ;  the  mother-country  has  maintained  its  mon- 

*  The  investigation  of  trial  by  jury  as  a  judicial  institution,  and  the  appreciation 
of  its  effects  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  advantages  the  Americans  have 
derived  from  it,  would  suffice  to  form  a  book,  and  a  book  upon  a  very  useful  and  curi- 
ous subject.  The  state  of  Louisiana  would  in  particular  afford  the  curious  phenome> 
non  of  a  French  and  Elngli&h  legislation,  as  well  as  a  French  and  English  population, 
which  are  gradually  combining  with  each  other.  See  the  "  Digeste  des  Lois  de  la 
Louisiane,"  in  two  volumes  ;  and  the  "  Traité  sur  les  Règles  des  Actions  civiles," 
printed  in  French  and  English  at  New  Orleans  in  1830. 
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archical  constitution  ;  many  of  its  offspring  have  founded  powerful 
republics  ;  but  wherever  the  English  have  been,  they  have  boasted 
of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury*  They  have  established  it,  or 
hastened  to  re-establish  it,  in  all  their  settlements.  A  judicial  insti- 
tution which  obtains  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  for  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  which  is  zealously  renewed  at  every  epoch  of  civili- 
zation, in  all  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  under  every  form  of 
human  government,  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice.t 

I  turn,  however,  from  this  part  of  the  subject.  To  look  upon 
the  jury  as  a  mere  judicial  institution,  is  to  confine  our  attention  to 
a  very  narrow  view  of  it  ;  for,  however  great  its  influence  may  be 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  law-courts,  that  influence  is  very  sub- 
ordinate to  the  powerful  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  destinies 
of  the  community  at  large.     The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti- 


*  All  the  English  and  American  jurists  are  unanimous  upon  this  head.  Mr.  Story, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  speaks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  fedenl 
constitution,  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jur)-  m  civil  cases  :  "  The  inestimable  prif- 
ilege  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases — a  privilege  scarcely  inferior  to  that  in  cnmnial 
cases,  which  is  counted  by  all  persons  to  be  essential  to  political  and  civil  libefty"...». 
(Story,  book  iii.,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

t  If  it  were  our  province  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  jury  as  a  judicial  institQtîoa 
in  this  place,  much  might  be  said,  and  the  following  arguments  might  be  bnwgltt 
forward  among  others  : — 

By  introducing  the  jury  into  the  business  of  the  courts  you  are  enabled  to  dimiuik 
the  number  of  judges;  wluch  is  a  very  great  advantage.  When  judges  are  very 
numerous,  death  is  perpotuully  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  judicial  functionaries,  and 
laying  places  vacant  for  new  comers.  The  ambition  of  the  magistrates  is  therefore 
continually  excited,  and  they  are  naturally  macie  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  the  individual  who  fills  up  vacant  appointments  :  the  officers  of  the  courts 
then  rise  like  the  officers  of  an  army.  This  stale  of  things  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
sound  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.  The  office  of 
a  judge  is  made  inalienable  in  order  that  he  may  remain  independent  ;  but  of  what 
advantage  is  it  that  his  independence  is  protectod,  if  he  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  it  of 
his  own  accord  ?  When  judges  arc  very  numerous,  many  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  performing  their  important  duticN  ;  for  a  great  magistrate  is  a  man  of 
no  common  powers  :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat  a  half-enlightened  tribunal  fi 
the  worst  of  all  instruments  for  attaining  thos-  objects  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice  to  accomplish.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  submit  the  decisioa 
^f  a  case  to  ignorant  jurors  directed  by  a  skilful  judge,  than  to  judges,  a  majority  d 
whom  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  jurisprudence  and  with  the  laws. 

[I  venture  to  remind  the  reader,  lest  this  note  should  appear  somewhat  redundant 
to  an  English  eye,  that  the  jury  is  an  institution  which  has  only  been  natunilixed  in 
France  within  the  present  century  ;  that  it  is  even  now  exclusively  applied  to  those 
criminal  causes  which  come  before  the  courts  of  assize,  or  to  the  prosecutions  of  the 
public  press  ;  and  that  the  judges  and  counsellors  o''  the  numerous  local  tribunal*  of 
Prance — forming  a  body  of  many  thousand  judicial  functionaries — try  all  civil  causes 
appeals  from  criminal  causes,  and  minor  oflfences,  without  the  jury. — Trantlttor^s 
Note,} 
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tution,  and  it  must  be  regarded  in  this  light  in  order  to  be  duly  ap» 
predated. 

By  the  jury,  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  indis- 
criminately, and  invested  with  a  temporary  right  of  judging.  Trial 
by  jury,  as  applied  to  the  repression  of  crime,  appears  to  me  to  in- 
troduce an  eminently  republican  element  into  the  govemment,  upon 
the  following  grounds  : — 

The  institution  of  the  jury  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  jurors  are  selected  ; 
but  it  always  preserves  its  republican  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  governed,  or 
of  a  portion  of  the  governed,  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government.  Force  is  never  more  than  a  transient 
element  of  success  ;  and  after  force  comes  the  notion  of  right  A 
government  which  should  only  be  able  to  crush  its  enemies  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  would  very  soon  be  destroyed.  The  true  sanction 
of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in  penal  legislation,  and  if  that  sanc- 
tion be  wanting,  the  law  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He 
who  punishes  infractions  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  real  master  of 
society.  Now,  the  institution  of  the  jury  raises  the  people  itself,  or 
at  least  a  class  of  citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  authority.  The 
institution  of  the  jury  consequently  invests  the  people,  or  that  class 
of  citizens,  with  the  direction  of  society.* 

In  England  the  jury  is  returned  from  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  nation  ,t  the  aristocracy  makes  the  laws,  applies  the  laws,  and 


"  An  important  remark  must  however  be  made.  Trial  by  jury  does  tmquestionably 
iovest  the  people  with  a  general  control  orer  the  actions  of  citizens,  but  it  does  not 
famish  means  of  exercising  this  control  in  all  ca^s,  or  with  an  absolute  authority. 
When  an  absolute  monarch  has  the  right  of  trying  offences  by  his  representatives, 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is,  as  it  were,  decided  beforehand.  But  even  if  the  people 
w^re  predisposed  to  convict,  the  composition  and  the  non-responsibility  of  the  jury 
would  still  afford  some  chances  favourable  to  the  protection  of  innocence. 

f  [In  France,  the  qualification  of  the  jurors  is  the  same  as  the  electoral  qualifica> 
tion,  namely,  the  payment  of  200  francs  per  annum  in  direct  taxes  :  they  are  chosen 
by  lot.  In  England,  they  are  returned  by  the  sheriff;  the  qualifications  of  jurors 
were  raised  to  10/.  per  annum  m  England,  and  6/.  in  Wales,  of  freehold  land  or  copy- 
hold, by  the  statute  W.  and  M.,  c.  24  :  leaseholders  for  a  time  determinable  upon  life 
or  lives,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20/.  per  annum  over  and  above  the  rent  reserved, 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  ;  and  jurors  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  city  of 
London  must  be  householders,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  estates  of  the  value 
of  100/.  The  qualifications,  however,  prescribed  in  different  statutes,  vary  according 
to  the  object  for  which  the  jury  is  impannelled.  See  filackstone's  Commentariea 
b.  iii.,  c.  2Z.—Translaior*a  Note. 
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punishes  all  infractions  of  the  laws;  everything  is  established  upon 
a  consistent  footing,  and  England  may  with  truth  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  aristocratic  republic.  In  the  United  States  the  same  sys- 
tem is  applied  to  the  whole  people.  Every  American  citiaeen  is 
qualified  to  be  an  elector,  a  juror,  and  is  eligible  to  office.*  The 
system  of  the  jury,  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  direct  and  as  extreme  a  consequence  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  as  universal  suffrage.  These  institutions  are  two  in- 
struments of  equal  power,  which  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
majority.  All  the  sovereigns  who  have  chosen  to  govern  by  their 
own  authority,  and  to  direct  society  instead  of  obeymg  its  directioo, 
have  destroyed  or  enfeebled  the  institution  of  the  jury.  The 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  jurors  who  refused 
to  convict,  and  Napoleon  caused  them  to  be  returned  by  his 
agents. 

However  clear  most  of  these  truths  may  seem  to  be,  they  do  not 
command  universal  assent,  and  in  France,  at  least,  the  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  is  still  very  imperfectiy  understood.  If  the  question 
arise  as  to  the  proper  qualification  of  jurors,  it  is  confined  to  a  di^ 
cussion  of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens  who  may 
be  returned,  as  if  the  jury  was  merely  a  judicial  institution.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  subject.  The  jury  is  pre- 
eminently a  political  institution  ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  form 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  when  that  sovereignty  is  repu- 
diated, it  must  be  rejected  ;  or  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  laws  by 
which  that  sovereignty  is  established.  The  jurj'  is  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  /s  intrusted,  as  the 
houses  of  parliament  constitute  that  part  of  the  nation  which  makes 
the  laws  ;  and  in  order  that  society  may  be  governed  with  consist- 
ency and  uniformity,  the  list  of  citizens  qualified  to  serve  on  juries 
must  increase  and  diminish  with  the  list  of  electors.  This  I  hold  to 
be  the  point  of  view  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislator  ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  accessory. 

I  am  so  entirely  convinced  that  the  jury  is  pre-eminently  a  politi- 
cal institution,  that  I  still  consider  it  in  this  light  when  it  is  applied 
in  civil  causes.  Laws  are  always  unstable  unless  they  are  founded 
upon  the  manners  of  a  nation  :  manners  are  the  only  durable  and 

*  See  Appendix  Q 
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resisting  power  in  a  people.  When  the  jury  is  reserved  for  criminal 
offences,  the  people  only  sees  its  occasional  action  in  certain  par- 
ticular cases  ;  the  ordinary  course  of  life  goes  on  without  its  inter- 
ference, and  it  is  considered  as  an  instrument,  but  not  as  the  only 
instrument,  of  obtaining  justice.  This  is  true  a  fortiori  when  the 
jury  is  only  applied  to  certain  criminal  causes. 

Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  jury  is  extended  to 
civil  causes,  its  application  is  constantly  palpable;  it  affects  all  the 
interests  of  the  community  ;  every  one  co-operates  in  its  work  ;  it 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  usages  of  life,  it  fashions  the  human 
mind  to  its  peculiar  forms,  and  is  gradually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  justice  itself. 

The  institution  of  the  jury,  if  confined  to  crimmal  causes,  is  al- 
ways in  danger;  but  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  civil  proceed- 
mgs,  it  defies  the  aggressions  of  time  and  of  man.  If  it  had  been 
as  easy  to  remove  the  jury  from  the  manners  as  from  the  laws  of 
England,  it  would  have  perished  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  ; 
^d  the  civil  jury  did  in  reality,  at  that  period,  save  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  In  whatever  manner  the  jury  be  applied,  it  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  national  character  ; 
but  this  influence  is  prodigiously  increased  when  it  is  introduced 
into  civil  causes.  The  jury,  and  more  especially  the  civil  jury, 
serves  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  judges  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens  ;  and  this  spirit,  with  the  habits  which  attend  it,  is  the 
soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.  It  imbues  all  classes 
with  a  respect  for  the  thing  judged,  and  with  the  notion  of  right 
If  these  two  elements  be  removed,  the  love  of  independence  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  destructive  passion.  It  teaches  men  to  practise 
equity  ;  every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbour  as  he  would  him- 
self be  judged  :  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  jury  in  civil  causes; 
for,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  have  reason  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  small,  every  one  is  liable  to  have  a  civil  ao- . 
tion  brought  against  him.  The  jury  teaches  every  man  not  to  re-  \ 
coil  before  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions,  and  impresses  him 
with  that  manly  confidence  without  which  political  virtue  cannot 
exist.  It  invests  each  citizen  with  a  kind  of  magistracy  ;  it  makes 
them  all  feel  the  duties  which  they  are  bound  to  discharge  toward 
society;  and  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  government  By 
obliging  men  to  turn  ^heir  attention  to  affairs  which  are  not  exclu- 
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nvely  their  own,  it  rubs  off  that  individual  egotism  which  is  the 
rust  of  society. 

The  jury  contributes  inost  powerfully  to  form  the  judgement,  and 
to  increase  the  natural  intelligence  of  a  people;  and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  its  greatest  advantage.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous 
public  school  ever  open,  in  which  every  juror  learns  to  exercise  his 
rights,  enters  into  daily  communication  with  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  upper  classes,  and  becomes  practically 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  his  capacity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  the  advice  of  the 
judge,  and  even  by  the  passions  of  the  parties.  Ï  think  that  the 
practical  intelligence  and  political  good  sense  of  the  Americans  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  long  use  which  they  have  made  of  the 
jury  in  x^ivil  causes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  is  useful  to  those  who  are  m 
litigation  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  those  who 
decide  the  litigation  :  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  which  sodety  can 
employ. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  applies  to  all  nations  ;  but  the  remark 
I  am  now  about  to  make  is  peculiar  to  the  Americans  and  to  demo- 
cratic peoples.  I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  magistrates,  constitute  the 
only  aristocratic  body  which  can  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
people.  This  aristocracy  is  invested  with  no  physical  power  ;  but 
it  exercises  its  conservative  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  :  and 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  authority  is  the  institution  of  the 
civil  jury.  In  criminal  causes,  when  society  is  armed  against  a 
single  individual,  the  jury  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  judge  as  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  social  power,  and  to  mistrust  his  advice.  More- 
over, criminal  causes  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  facts 
which  common  sense  can  readily  appreciate  ;  upon  this  ground  the 
judge  and  the  jury  are  equal.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
civil  causes  ;  then  the  judge  appears  as  a  disinterested  arbiter  be- 
tween the  conflicting  passions  of  the  parties.  The  jurors  look  up 
to  him  with  confidence,  and  Ijsten  to  him  with  respect,  for  in  this 
instance  their  intelligence  is  completely  under  the  control  of  his 
learning.  It  is  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  various  arguments  with 
which  their  memory  has  been  wearied  out,  and  who  guides  them 
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Cfarough  the  devious  course  of  the  proceedings;  be  points  their  aU 
tention  to  the  exact  question  of  fact,  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
solve,  and  he  puts  the  answer  to  the  question  of  law  into  their 
mouths.     His  influence  upon  their  verdict  is  almost  unlimited. 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  why  I  am  but  little  moved  i)y  the 
arguments  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  jurors  in  civil  causes,  I 
reply,  that  in  these  proceedings,  whenever  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  not  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  jury  has  only  the  sem- 
blance of  a  judicial  body.  The  jury  sanctions  the  decisions  of  the 
judge  ;  they,  by  the  authority  of  society  which  they  represent,  and 
he,  by  that  of  reason  and  of  law.* 

In  England  and  in  America  the  judges  exercise  an  influence 
upon  criminal  trials  which  the  French  judges,  have  never  possessed. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  may  easily  be  discovered;  the  Eng* 
iish  and  American  magistrates  establish  their  authority  in  civil 
causes,  and  only  transfer  it  afterward  to  tribunals  of  another  kind, 
where  that  authority  was  not  acquired.  In  some  cases  (and  they 
are  frequently  the  most  important  ones),  the  American  judges  have 
the  right  of  deciding  causes,  alone.f  Upon  these  occasions  they 
are,  accidentally,  placed  in  the  position  which  the  French  judges 
habitually  occupy  :  but  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  jury,  and  their  judgement  has  almost  as  much  authority 
as  the  voice  of  the  community  at  large,  represented  by  that  insti- 
tution. Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  courts  ; 
in  the  recreations  of  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  pubhc 
business,  abroad  and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  the  American 
judge  is  constantly  surrounded  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard his  intelligence  as  superior  to  their  own  ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  power  in  the  decision  of  causes,  he  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  took  a  part  in  his  judgement. 

[The  remark  in  the  text,  that  "  in  some  cases,  and  they  are  frequently  the 
most  important  ones,  the  American  judges  have  the  right  of  deciding  causes 
alone,"  and  the  author's  note,  that"  the  federal  judges  decide,  upon  their  own 
authority,  almost  all  the  questions  most  important  to  the  country,*'  seem  to 
require  explanation  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  context  m 
which  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury.    They  seem  to  imply  that 

*  See  Appendix  R. 

t  The  federal  judges  decide  upon  their  own  authority  almost  ali  the  questions  most 
iniportant  to  the  country. 
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there  are  some  cases  which  oxu^hi  to  he  tried  hy  jtry.  that  are  decided  bjr  tke 
judffes.  It  ishelieved  that  the  learned  author,  although  a  distiniraished  adniv 
2ate  in  France  never  thoroughly  comprehended  the  grand  diTisiona  of  oar 
complicated  system  of  law,  in  civil  cases.  First,  is  the  distinction  betweea 
cases  in  equity  and  those  in  which  the  rules  of  the  common  law  goren. 
Those  in  equity  are  always  decided  by  the  judge  or  judges,  whomajr,  hofw- 
ever,  send  questions  of  fact  to  be  tried  in  the  common  law  courts  by  a  jmy- 
But  as  a  general  rule  this  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  equity  judge. 
Second,  in  cases  at  common  law,  there  are  questions  of  fact  and  questions  ol 
law: — the  former  are  invariably  tried  by  a  jury,  the  latter,  whether  present- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  jury  trial,  or  by  pleading,  in  which  the  fiusts  are  admit- 
ted, are  always  decided  by  the  judges. 

Third,  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings  in  rem  of  an  anal- 
ogous nature,  are  decided  by  the  judges  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  cases  in  this  last  class  fall  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  and  with  this  exception,  the  federal  judges  do  not  decide  upon  their 
own  authority  any  questions,  which,  if  presented  in  the  state  courts,  would 
not  also  be  decided  by  the  judges  of  those  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  nature  of  its  institution  as  almost  wholly  an  appellant 
court,  is  called  on  to  decide  merely  questions  of  law,  and  in  no  case  can  that 
court  decide  a  question  of  fact,  unless  it  arises  in  suits  peculiar  to  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  Indeed  the  author's  original  note  is  more  eamtt 
than  the  translation.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Les  juges  fédéraux  tranchent  pre»* 
que  toujours  seuls  les  questions  qui  touchent  de  plus  près  au  gouvememtHi 
du  pays."  And  it  is  very  true  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  particular,  decides  those  questions  which  most  nearly  affect  the  govenh 
ment  of  the  country,  because  those  are  the  very  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  congress  and  of  the  several  states,  the 
final  and  conclusive  determination  of  which  is  vested  in  that  tribunaL— 
American  Editor,] 

The  jury,  then,  which  seems  to  restrict  the  rights  of  magistra- 
cy, does  in  reality  consolidate  its  power  ;  and  in  no  country  are 
the  judges  so  powerful  as  there  where  the  people  partakes  their 
privileges.  It  is  more  especially  by  means  of  the  jury  in  civil 
causes  that  the  American  magistrates  imbue  all  classes  of  society 
with  the  spirit  of  their  profession.  Thus  the  jury,  which  is  the 
most  energetic  means  of  making  the  people  rule,  is  also  the  meal 
efficacious  means  of  teaching  it  to  rule  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

FKINCIPAL  CA0S1S  WHICH  TEND  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DEHOCBATIC  RBPOBUC 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Â  DEMOCRATIC  republic  subsists  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  Several  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  maintain  the 
mstitutions  of  America  have  been  voluntarily  passed  by,  or  only 
dinted  at,  as  I  was  borne  along  by  my  subject  Others  I  have  been 
unable  to  discuss  ;  and  those  on  which  I  have  dwelt  most,  are,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  the  details  of  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  future,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  collect  within  a  small  compass  the  reasons 
which  best  explain  the  present  .  In  this  retrospective  chapter  I 
shall  be  succinct  ;  for  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  the  reader  veiy 
summarily  of  what  he  already  knows  ;  and  I  shall  only  select  the 
most  prominent  of  those  facts  which  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out. 

AU  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
cratic repubUc  in  the  United  States  are  reducible  to  three  heads  : 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence  hai 
placed  the  Americans. 

IL  The  laws. 

HL  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
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ilCClDENTAL  OR  PROVIDENTIAL  CAUSES  WHICH  CONTRIBUTB  TO 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  IN  THB 
UNITED   STATES. 

The  Union  has  no  Neiglibours. — No  Metropolis. — The  Americans  haTe  had  no 
Chances  of  Birth  in  their  Favour. — America  an  empty  Countr}'. — How  thia  dreaii- 
stance  contributes  powerfully  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  democratic  Repablk  of 
America. — How  the  American  Wilds  are  Peopled. — A>'idity  of  the  Anglo-AmericuM 
m  taking  Possession  of  the  Solitudes  of  the  New  World. — Influence  of  phyveol 
Prosperity  upon  the  political  Opinions  of  the  Americans. 

Â  THOUSAND  circumstances,  independent  of  the  will  of  man,  con- 
cur to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  known,  the  others 
may  easily  be  pointed  out  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most 
prominent  among  them. 

The  Americans  have  no  neighbours,  and  consequently  they  hare 
no  great  wars,  or  financial  crises,  or  inroads,  or  conquests  to  dread  ; 
they  require  neither  great  taxes,  nor  great  armies,  nor  great  gen- 
erals; and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  scourge  which  is 
more  formidable  to  republics  than  all  these  evils  combined,  namely, 
military  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  inconceivable  influence 
which  military  glory  exercises  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  Oenend 
Jackson,  whom  the  Americans  have  twice  elected  to  be  the  head 
)i  their  government,  is  a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre 
talents;  no  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career  ever 
proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  a  free  people;  aud  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  Union  has  always  been 
opposed  to  him.  But  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency,  and  has 
been  maintained  in  that  lofty  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a 
victory  which  he  gained,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  walls  of  New 
Orleans  ;  a  victory  which  was,  however,  a  very  ordinary  achieve- 
iijcnt,  and  which  could  only  be  remembered  in  a  country  where 
battles  are  rare.  Now  the  people  who  is  thus  carried  away  by  the 
illusions  of  glory,  is  unquestionably  the  most  cold  and  calculating, 
the  most  unmilitary  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  and  the  most 
prosaic  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

America  has  no  great  capital  city,*  whose  influence  is  directly  or 

•  The  United  States  have  no  metro pohs  ;  but  tliey  already  contain  seyeral  rerj 
large  cities.    Philadelphia  reckoned  161,000  inhubitunts  and  New  York  ft02fi00,h 
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indirectly  felt  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  which  I  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  In  cities,  men  cannot  be  prevented 
from  concerting  together,  and  from  awakening  a  mutual  excite- 
ment which  prompts  sudden  and  passionate  resolutions.  Cities  may 
be  looked  upon  as  large  assemblies,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  members  ;  their  populace  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  upon 
the  magistrates,  and  firequently  executes  its  own  wishes  without 
their  intervention.  m 

To  subject  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  is  therefore  not  only 
o)  place  the  destiny  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  which  may  be  reprobated  as  imjust,  but  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  populace  acting  under  its  own  impulses,  which  must 
be  avoided  as  dangerous.  The  preponderance  of  capital  cities  is 
therefore  a  serious  blow  upon  the  representative  system  ;  and  it  ex- 
poses modern  republics  to  the  same  defect  as  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, which  all  perished  firom  not  being  acquainted  with  that 
system. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  adduce  a  great  number  of  secondary 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  establish,  and  which  concur  to 
maintain,  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
discern  two  principal  circumstances  among  these  favourable  ele- 
ments, which  I  hasten  to  point  out.  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  origin  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  and  most  efficacious  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity  of 

the  year  1830.  The  lower  orders  which  inhabit  these  cities  constitute  a  rabble  eyen 
more  formidable  than  the  populace  of  European  towns.  They  consist  of  freed  blacks 
tn  the  first  place,  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  and  by  public  opinion,  to  an  heredi- 
tary state  of  misery  and  degradation.  They  klso  contain  a  multitude  of  Europeans 
who  have  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  by  their  misfortunes  or  their 
misconduct  ;  and  these  men  inoculate  the  United  States  with  all  our  vicesi  without; 
bringing  with  them  any  of  those  interests  which  counteract  their  baneful  influence! 
As  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  they  have  no  civil  rights,  they  are  ready  to  turn  all 
the  passions  which  agitate  the  community  to  their  own  advantage  ;  thus,  within  the 
last  few  months  serious  riots  have  broken  out  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York.  Pis- 
tmrbances  of  this  kind  are  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  is  nowise  alarm- 
•d  by  them,  because  the  population  of  the  cities  has  hitherto  exercised  neither  power 
nor  influence  over  the  rural  districts. 

Nevertheless,  I  look  upon  the  size  of  certain  American  cities,  and  especially  on  the 
mture  of  their  population,  as  a  real  danger  which  threatens  the  iuture  security  of  the 
dfimocratic  republics  of  the  New  World  :  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  per- 
iih  from  this  circumstance,  unless  the  government  succeed  in  creating  an  armed  force, 
which,  while  it  remains  under  the  control  of  tly  majority  of  the  nation,  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  town  popalation,  and  able  to  repress  its  excesses. 
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the  United  States  may  be  attributed.  The  Americans  had  the 
chances  of  birth  in  their  favour  ;  and  their  forefathers  imported 
that  equality  of  conditions  into  the  country,  whence  the  democratic 
republic  has  very  naturally  taken  its  rise.  Nor  was  this  all  they 
did  ;  for  beside  this  republican  condition  of  society,  the  early  set- 
tlers bequeathed  to  their  descendants  those  customs,  manners,  and 
opinions,  which  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
primary  circumstance,  methinks  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  im- 
bodied  in  the  first  puritan  who  landed  on  those  shores,  just  as  the 
human  race  was  represented  by  the  first  man. 

The  ctuef  circumstance  which  has  favoured  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States,  m 
the  nature  of  the  territory  which  the  Americans  inhabit  Their 
ancestors  gave  them  the  love  of  equality  and  of  freedom  :  but  God 
himself  gave  them  the  means  of  remaining  equal  and  free,  by 
placing  them  upon  a  boundless  continent,  which  is  open  to  tiieir 
exertions.  General  prosperity  is  favourable  to  the  stability  of  all 
governments,  but  more  particularly  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
which  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  majority,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  most 'exposed 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  want.  When  the  people  rules,  it  must  be 
rendered  happy,  or  it  will  overturn  the  state  :  and  misery  is  apt  to 
stimulate  it  to  those  excesses  to  which  ambition  rouses  kings. 
The  physical  causes,  independent  of  the  laws,  which  contribute  to 
promote  general  prosperity,  are  more  numerous  in  America  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  at  any 
other  period  of  history.  In  the  United  States,  not  only  is  l^sla- 
tion  democratic,  but  nature  herself  favours  the  cause  of  the  people. 

In  what  part  of  human  tradition  can  be  found  anything  at  all 
similar  to  that  which  is  occurring  under  our  eyes  in  North  Ajnericat 
The  celebrated  communities  of  antiquity  were  all  founded  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  nations,  which  they  were  obliged  to  subjugate  be- 
fore they  could  flourish  in  their  place.  Even  the  moderns  have 
found,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  vast  regions  inhabited  by 
a  people  of  inferior  civilization,  but  which  occupied  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  To  found  their  new  states,  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate 
or  to  subdue  a  numerous  population,  until  civilization  has  been 
made  to  blush  for  their  success.     But  North  America  was  only 
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inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  natural 
riches  of  the  soil  :  and  that  vast  country  was  still,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  empty  continent,  a  desert  land  awaiting  its  inhabitants. 

Everything  is  extraordinary  in  America,  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  laws  ;  but  the  soil  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded  is  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 
When  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  that 
earth  was  inexhaustible  in  its  youth  ;  but  man  was  weak  and 
ignorant  :  and  when  he  had  learned  to  explore  the  treasures  which 
it  contained,  hosts  of  his  fellow-creatures  covered  its  surface,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  an  asylum  for  repose  and  for  freedom  by 
the  sword.  At  that  same  period  North  America^was  discovered, 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  Deity,  and  had  just  risen 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

That  continent  still  presents,  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  time, 
rivers  which  rise  from  never-failing  sources,  green  and  moist  soli- 
tudes, and  fields  which  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  has 
never  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  offered  to  man,  not  in  the  barbarous 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  early  ages,  but  to  a  being  who  is  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  most  potent  secrets  of  the  natural  worid, 
who  is  united  to  his  fellow-men,  and  instructed  by  the  experience 
of  fifty  centuries.  At  this  very  time  thirteen  millions  of  civilized 
Europeans  are  peaceably  spreading  over  those  fertile  plains,  with 
whose  resources  and  whose  extent  they  are  not  yet  accurately  ac- 
quainted. Three  or  four  thousand  soldiers  drive  the  wandering 
races  of  the  aborigines  before  them  ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
pioneers,  who  pierce  the  woods,  scare  off  the  beasts  of  prey,  ex- 
plore the  courses  of  the  inland  streams,  and  make  ready  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  civilization  across  the  waste. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  America 
upon  the  institutions  of  that  country  has  been  so  often  described  by 
others,  and  adverted  to  by  myself,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  the  addition  of  a  few  facts.  An  erroneous  notion  is  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  deserts  of  America  are  peopled  by  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  who  annually  disembaric  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  American  population  increases  and  multi- 
phes  upon  the  soil  which  its  forefathers  tilled.  The  European  set- 
tler, however,  usually  arrives  m  the  United  States  without  friends, 
and  sometimes  vrithout  resources  ;  in  order  to  subsist  he  is  obliged 
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to  work  for  hire,  and  he  rarely  proceeds  beyond  that  belt  of  indc^ 
trious  population  which  adjoins  the  ocean.  The  desert  cannot  be 
explored  without  capital  or  credit,  and  the  body  must  be  accustomed 
to  the  rigours  of  a  new  climate  before  it  can  be  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  forest  life.  It  is  the  Americans  themselves  who  daily 
quit  the  spots  which  gave  them  birth,  to  acquire  extensive  domains 
m  a  remote  country.  Thus  the  European  leaves  his  cottage  for  the 
transatlantic  shores  ;  and  the  American,  who  is  born  on  that  very 
coast,  plunges  in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  This  double  emi- 
gration is  incessant  :  it  begins  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
it  crosses  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it  advances  over  the  solitudes  of 
the  New  World.  Millions  of  men  are  marching  at  once  toward 
the  same  horizon;  their  language,  their  religion,  their  manners dif* 
fer,  their  object  is  the  same.  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  promised  in 
the  west,  and  to  the  west  they  bend  their  course. 

No  event  can  be  compared  with  this  continuous  removal  of  the 
human  race,  except  perhaps  those  irruptions  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  generations  of  men 
were  impelled  forward  in  the  same  direction  to  meet  and  struggle 
on  the  same  spot  ;  but  the  designs  of  Providence  were  not  the 
same  ;  then,  every  new  comer  was  the  harbinger  of  destruction  and 
of  death  ;  now,  every  adventurer  brings  with  him  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  of  life.  The  future  still  conceals  from  us  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  of  this  emigration  of  the  American  toward  the 
west  ;  but  we  can  hardly  apprehend  its  more  immediate  results. 
As  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  annually  leave  the  states  in  which 
they  were  born,  the  population  of  these  states  increases  very  slowly, 
although  they  have  long  been  established  :  thus  in  Connecticut, 
which  only  contains  59  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  popula- 
tion has  not  been  increased  by  more  than  one  quarter  in  forty  years, 
while  that  of  England  has  been  augmented  by  one  third  in  the 
lapse  of  the  same  period.  The  European  emigrant  always  lands, 
therefore,  in  a  country  which  is  but  half  full,  and  where  hands  are 
in  request  :  he  becomes  a  workman  in  easy  circumstances  ;  his  son 
goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  unpeopled  regions,  and  he  becomes  a 
rich  landowner.  The  former  amasses  the  capital  which  the  latter 
mvests,  and  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  native  is  unacquainted  with 
want. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  favourable  to  the 
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division  of  property  ;  but  a  cause  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
laws  prevents  property  from  being  divided  to  excess.*  This  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  states  which  are  beginning  to  be  thickly  peopled  ; 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  Union,  but  it  con- 
tains only  80  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  much  less 
than  in  France,  where  162  are  reckoned  to  the  same  extent  of 
country.  But  in  Massachusetts  estates  are  very  rarely  divided  ;  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  land,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  desert.  The  law  has  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
circumstances  have  concurred  to  re-establish  it  under  a  form  of 
which  none  can  complain,  and  by  which  no  just  rights  are  unpaired. 

A  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  the  prodigious  number  of  in 
viduals  who  leave  New  England,  in  this  manner,  to  settle  them 
selves  in  the  wilds.  We  were  assured  in  1830,  that  thirty-six  o 
the  members  of  congress  were  bom  in  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  population  of  Connecticut,  which  constitutes  only  one  forty- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  United  States,  thus  furnished  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  body  of  representatives.  The  state  of  Connecticut,  however, 
only  sends  five  delegates  to  congress  ;  and  the  thirty-one  others  sit 
for  the  new  western  states.  If  these  thirty-one  individuals  had  re- 
mained in  Connecticut,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  becoming  rich 
landowners  they  would  have  remained  humble  labourers,  that  they 
would  have  lived  in  obscurity  without  being  able  to  rise  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  that,  far  from  becoming  useful  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  might  have  been  unruly  citizens. 

These  reflections  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Americans 
any  more  than  of  ourselves.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,''  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Law,  "  that  the  division 
of  landed  estates  must  produce  great  evils  when  it  is  carried  to 
such  excess  that  each  parcel  of  land  is  insufficient  to  support  a 
family  ;  but  these  disadvantages  have  never  been  felt  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  generations  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  felt 
The  extent  of  our  inhabited  territory,  the  abundance  of  adjacent 
land,  and  the  continual  stream  of  emigration  flowing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  suffice  as 
yet,  and  will  long  suffice,  to  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of  estates." 

*  In  New  England  Uie  octates  tfe  ezcseding  smaU,  but  they  are  rarely  rabjected 
to  farther  division. 
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It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  rapacity  with  which  the  American 
rushes  forward  to  secure  the  immense  booty  which  fortune  profien 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit,  he  fearlessly  braves  the  arrow  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  distempers  of  the  forest  ;  he  is  unimpressed  by  Ae 
silence  of  the  woods  ;  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey  does  not  dis- 
turb bim  ;  for  he  is  goaded  onward  by  a  passion  more  intense  than 
the  love  of  life.  Before  him  lies  a  boundless  continent,  and  he 
urges  onward  as  if  time  pressed,  and  he  was  afraid  of  finding  no 
room  for  his  exertions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  from  Ûnt 
older  states,  but  how  shall  T  describe  that  which  takes  place 
from  the  more  recent  ones  ?  Fifty  years  have  scarcely  elapsed 
since  that  of  Ohio  was  founded  ;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
were  no^  bom  within  its  confines  ;  its  capital  has  (mly  been  buih 
thirty  years,  and  its  territory  is  still  covered  by  an  immense  extent 
ff  uncultivated  fields  ;  nevertheless,  the  population  of  Ohio  is  al 
ready  proceeding  westward,  and  most  of  the  settlers  who  descend 
to  the  fertile  savannahs  of  Illinois  are  citizens  of  Ohio.  These  men 
left  their  first  country  to  improve  their  condition  ;  they  quit  tbeir 
resting-place  to  meliorate  it  still  more  ;  fortune  awaits  them  eveiy- 
where,  but  happiness  they  cannot  attain.  The  desire  of  prosperity 
has  become  an  ardent  and  restless  passion  in  their  minds,  which 
grows  by  what  it  gains.  They  early  broke  the  ties  which  boimd 
them  to  their  natal  earth,  and  they  have  contracted  no  fresh  ones 
on  their  way.  Emigration  was  at  first  necessary  to  them  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  game  of  chance, 
which  they  pursue  for  the  emotions  it  excites,  as  much  as  for  the 
gain  it  procures. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  man  is  so  rapid  that  the  desert  re- 
appears behind  him.  The  woods  stoop  to  give  him  a  passage,  and 
spring  up  again  when  he  has  passed.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  cros- 
sing the  new  states  of  the  west  to  meet  with  deserted  dwellings  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilds  ;  the  traveller  frequently  discovers  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  locr-house  in  the  most  solitary  retreats,  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  power,  and  no  less  to  the  inconstancy  of  man.  In  these 
abandoned  fields,  and  over  those  ruins  of  a  day,  the  primeval  for- 
est soon  scatters  a  fresh  vegetation  ;  the  beasts  resume  the  haunts 
which  were  once  their  own  ;  and  nature  covers  the  traces  of  man's 
path  with  branches  and  with  flowers,  which  obliterate  his  evanes- 
cent track. 
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I  remember  that  in  crosâng  one  of  the  woodland  districts  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  New  York,  I  reached  the  diore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  embosomed  with  forests  coeval  with  the  world.    A 
small  island,  covered  with  woods,  whose  thick  foUage  concealed  its 
banks,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  waters.    Upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  no  object  attested  the  presence  of  man,  except  a  column  of 
smoke  which  might  be  seen  on  the  horizon  rising  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  the  clouds,  and  seeming  to  hang  from  heaven  rather 
than  to  be  mounting  to  the  dcy.    An  Indian  scallop  was  hauled  up 
on  the  sand,  which  tempted  me  to  visit  the  islet  that  had  at  first  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  set  foot  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  island  formed  one  of  those  delicious  soUtudes  of  the 
New  World,  which  almost  lead  civilized  man  to  regret  the  haunts 
of  the  savage.    A  luxuriant  vegetation  bore  witness  to  the  incom- 
parable fruitfulness  of  the  soil.   The  deep  silence,  which  is  common 
to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  was  only  broken  by  the  hoarse 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon   and  the  tapping  of  ^e  woodpecker 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.    I  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  spot 
had  ever  been  inhabited,  so  completely  did  nature  seem  to  be  left 
to  her  own  caprices  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  centre  of  the  isle  I 
thought  that  1  discovered  some  traces  of  man.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  surrounding  objects  with  care,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  European  had  undoubtedly  been  led  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
this  retreat    Yet  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours  !    The  logs  which  he  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a 
shed  had  sprouted  afresh  ;  the  very  props  were  intertwined  with 
living  verdure,  and  his  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  bower.    In  the 
midst  of  these  shrubs  a  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with 
fire  and  sprinkled  with  thin  ashes  ;  here  the  hearth  had  no  doubt 
been,  and  the  chimney  in  falling  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.     I 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature 
and  the  littieness  of  man  ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
enchanting  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  ^^  Are  ruins,  then, 
already  here  ?" 

In  Europe  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  restless  disposition,  an 
unbounded  desire  of  riches,  and  an  excessive  love  of  independence, 
as  propensities  very  formidable  to  society.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
elements  which  ensure  a  long  and  peacefiil  duration  to  the  republics 
of  America.    Without  these  unquiet  passions  the  population  would 
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collect  in  certain  spots,  uid  would  soon  be  subject  to  wants  like 
those  of  the  Old  World,  which  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  ;  for  such  is 
the  present  good  fortune  of  the  New  World,  that  the  vices  of  its 
inhabitants  are  scarcely  less  favourable  to  society  than  their  vir- 
tues. These  circumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  esti- 
mation in  which  human  actions  are  held  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  Americans  frequently  term  what  we  should  call  cupidity  a 
laudable  industry  ;  and  they  blame  as  faint-heartedness  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  virtue  of  moderate  desires. 

In  France  simple  tastes,  orderly  manners,  domestic  affections,  and 
the  attachment  which  men  feel  to  the  place  of  thrir  birth,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  state.  But  in  America  nothing  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to 
society  than  these  virtues.  The  French  Canadians,  who  have  faith- 
fully preserved  the  traditions  of  their  pristine  manners,  are  already 
embarrassed  for  room  upon  their  small  territory;  and  this  little 
community,  which  has  so  recently  begun  to  exist,  will  shortly  be  a 
prey  to  the  calamities  incident  to  old  nations.  In  Canada  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  humane  inhabitants,  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied  with  those  simple  enjoyments 
which  still  content  it.  There  the  seductions  of  wealth  are  vaunted 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  charms  of  an  honest  but  limited  income 
in  the  Old  W^orld  ;  and  more  exertions  are  made  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  citizens  there  than  to  calm  them  elsewhere.  If  we 
listen  to  the  eulogies,  we  shall  hear  that  nothing  is  more  praise- 
worthy than  to  exchange  the  pure  and  homely  pleasures  which 
even  the  poor  man  tastes  in  his  own  country,  for  the  dull  delights 
of  prosperity  under  a  foreign  sky  ;  to  leave  the  patrimonial  hearth, 
and  the  turf  beneath  which  his  forefathers  sleep  ;  in  short,  to  aban- 
don the  living  and  the  dead  in  ouest  of  fortune. 

At  the  present  time  America  presents  a  field  for  human  effort,  far 
more  extensive  than  any  sum  of  labour  which  can  be  applied  to 
work  it.  In  America,  too  much  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused  ;  for 
all  knowledge,  while  it  may  serve  him  who  possesses  it,  turns  also 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  without  it.  New  wants  are  not 
to  be  feared,  since  they  can  be  satisfied  without  difficulty  ;  the 
growth  of  human  passions  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  all  passions 
may  find  an  easy  and  a  legitimate  object  :  nor  can  men  be  put  in 
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possession  of  too  much  freedom,  since  they  are  scarcely  ever  tempted 
to  misuse  their  liberties. 

The  American  repubUcs  of  the  present  day  are  like  companies  of 
adventurers,  formed  to  explore  in  common  the  waste  lands  of  the 
New  World,  and  busied  in  a  flourishing  trade.  The  passions  which 
agitate  the  Americans  most  deeply,  are  not  their  political,  but  their 
commercial  passions  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  introduce 
the  habits  they  contract  in  business  into  their  potitical  life.  They 
love  order,  without  which  affairs  do  not  prosper;  and  they  set  an 
especial  value  upon  a  regular  conduct,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a 
solid  business  :  they  prefer  the  good  sense  which  amasses  large  for- 
tunes, to  that  enterprising  spirit  which  frequently  dissipates  them  ; 
general  ideas  alarm  their  minds,  which  are  accustomed  to  positive 
|caIcuIations  ;  and  they  hold  practice  in  more  honour  than  theory. 

It  is  in  America  that  one  learns  to  understand  the  influence 
which  physical  prosperity  exercises  over  political  actions,  and  even 
over  opinions  which  ought  to  acknowledge  no  sway  but  that  of 
reason  ;  and  it  is  more  especially  among  strangers  that  this  truth  is 
perceptible.  Most  of  the  European  emigrants  to  the  New  World 
carry  with  them  that  wild  love  of  independence  and  of  change, 
which  our  calamities  are  so  apt  to  engender.  I  sometimes  met 
with  Europeans,  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  theii^  own  country  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  all  astonished  me  by  the  language  they  held;  but  one  of  them 
surprised  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  As  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
most  remote  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  benighted,  and  obliged 
to  beg  for  hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  bade  me  sit  down  beside  his  fire,  and  we 
began  to  talk  with  that  freedom  which  befits  persons  who  meet  in 
the  backwoods,  two  thousand  leagues  from  their  native  country.  I 
was  aware  that  my  host  had  been  a  great  leveller  and  an  ardent 
demagogue,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  his  name  was  not  unknown 
to  fame.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  discuss 
the  rights  of  property  as  an  economist  or  a  landown^  might  have 
done  :  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  gradations  which  fortune  estab- 
lishes among  men,  of  obedience  to  established  laws,  of  the  influence 
of  good  morals  in  commonwealths,  and  of  the  support  which 
gious  opinions  give  to  order  and  to  fireedom  ;  he  even  went  flo 
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to  quote  an  evangelical  authority  in  corroboratioD  of  one  of  hii 
political  tenets. 

I  listened,  and  marvelled  at  the  feebleness  of  human  reaion.  A 
proposition  is  true  or  false,  but  no  art  can  prove  it  to  be  one  or  the 
other,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  theconflictmg 
lessons  of  experience,  until  a  new  incident  disperses  the  douda  of 
doubt  ;  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich  ;  and  I  am  not  to  expect  tliat 
prosperity  will  act  upon  my  conduct,  and  leave  my  judgement  free  : 
my  opinions  change  with  my  fortune,  and  the  happy  circumstances 
which  I  turn  to  my  advantage,  furnish  me  with  that  decîsÎTe  argu- 
ment which  was  before  wanting. 

[The  senteoce  beginning  "  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich,''  &&,  struck  the  edî> 
tor,  on  perusal,  as  obscure,  if  not  contradictory.  The  original  seems  mm 
explicit,  and  justice  to  the  author  seems  to  require  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  reader.  "  J'étais  pauvre,  me  voici  riche  ;  du  moins,  si  le  bien-être,  en 
agissant  sur  ma  conduite,  laissait  mon  jugement  en  liberté  !  Mais  DOD^mcs 
opinions  sont  en  effet  changées  avec  ma  fortune,  et,  dans  l'événement 
heureux  dont  je  profite,  j'ai  réellement  découvert  la  raison  déterminante  qui 
jusque-là  m'avait  manqué." — American  Editor,] 

The  influence  of  prosperity  acts  still  more  freely  upon  the  Amei^ 
ican  than  upon  strangers.  The  American  has  always  seen  the 
connexion  of  public  order  and  public  prosperity,  intimately  united 
as  they  are,  go  on  before  his  eyes  ;  he  docs  not  conceive  that  one 
can  subsist  without  the  other  ;  he  has  therefore  nothing  to  foi^et  ; 
nor  has  he,  like  so  many  Europeans,  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  his 
early  education. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE   LAWS   UPON   THE   MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC  REPUBLIC   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES* 

Three  principal ^^aiises  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  democratic  Repablic.— Fedaral  Co» 
stitutions. — ^Municipal  Institutions. — Jndicial  Power. 

The  prindpal  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  make  known  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  ;  if  this  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
the  reader  is  already  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  which  are  the 
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laws  tûat  really  tend  to  maintain  the  democratic  republic,  and  which 
endanger  its  existence.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining  this 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  work,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  so  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  retrace  the 
path  I  have  already  pursued  ;  "and  a  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
recapitulate  what  I  have  previously  explained. 

Three  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  contribute  most  powerfully 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  is  that  federal  form  of  government  which  the  Americans 
have  adopted,  and  which  enables  the  Union  to  combine  the  power 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state  ; — 

The  second  consists  in  those  municipal  institutions  which  limit 
the  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  a  taste 
for  freedom,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  being  free,  to  the 
people  ; — 

The  third  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power.  I  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  courts  of  justice  serve 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy  ;  and  how  they  check  and  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  majority,  without  stopping  its  activity. 


INFLUENCE  OF  IfANNERS  UPON  TQE  BfAINTENANCS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

REPUBLIC   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

I  HAVE  previously  remarked  that  the  manners  of  the  people  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States  is  attributable.  I  here 
use  the  word  numnets^  with  the  meaning  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  word  mores  ;  for  I  apply  it  not  only  to  manners,  in  their 
proper  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  character  of  social  intercourse, 
but  I  extend  it  to  the  various  notions  and  opinions  current  among 
men,  and  to  the  mass  of  those  ideas  which  constitute  their  character 
of  mind  I  comprise,  therefore,  under  this  term  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people.  My  intention  is  not  to  draw 
a  picture  of  American  manners,  but  simply  to  point  out  such 
features  of  them  as  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions. 
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RELIGION  CONSIDERED  AS  A  POLITICAL  IN 8TITUTICN9  WHICH  POWKK* 
FULLY  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  AMONG  THE  AMERICANS. 

North  America  peopled  by  Men  who  professed  a  democratic  and  repablican  Christiii- 
ity.— Arrival  of  the  Catholics.— For  what  Reason  the  Catholics  form  the  mostdano- 
cratic  and  the  most  republican  Class  at  the  present  Time. 

£v£RY  religion  is  to  be  found  in  juxtaposition  to  a  political  opin- 
ion, which  is  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  If  the  human  mind  be 
left  to  follow  its  own  bent,  it  will  regulate  the  temporal  and  sjnrift- 
ual  institutions  of  society  upon  one  uniform  principle  ;  and  man 
will  endeavour,  if  I  may  use  the  expreission,  to  harmonize  the  state 
in  wliich  he  lives  upon  earth,  with  the  state  he  believes  to  await 
him  in  heaven. 

The  greatest  part  of  British  America  was  peopled  by  men  wliO| 
after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  acknowledged 
no  other  religious  supremacy  :  they  brought  with  them  into  the 
New  World  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better  describe, 
than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion.  This  sect 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  and  a 
republic  ;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  politics 
and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has  never  been  dissolved. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Ireland  began  to  pour  a  catholic  population 
into  the  United  States  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  of  America 
made  proselytes,  and  at  the  present  moment  more  than  a  million  of 
Christians,  professing  the  truths  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Union.  These  catholics  are  faithful  to  the  observ- 
ance's of  tlieir  religion  ;  they  are  fendent  and  zealous  in  the  support 
and  belief  of  their  doctrines.  Nevertheless  they  constitute  the  most 
republican  and  the  most  democratic  class  of  citizens  which  exists 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  although  this  fact  may  surprise  the  ob- 
server at  first,  the  cause  by  which  it  is  occasioned  may  easily  be 
discovered  upon  reflection. 

I  think  that  the  catholic  religion  has  erroneously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Among  the  various 
sects  of  Christians,  Catholicism  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  conditions 


In  the  catholic  thurch,  the  religious  community  is  composed  of  only 
two  elements  ;  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises 
above  the  rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
upon  the  same  level  ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed  ; 
it  imposes  the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  inflicts 
the  same  austerities  upon  the^stftrng^and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no 
compromises  with  mortal  man,  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to 
the  same  standard,  it  confounds  all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the 
fix)t  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are  confounded  in  the  sight  of 
God.  K  Catholicism  predisposes  the  faithful  to  obedience,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prepare  them  for  inequality  ;  but  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  protestantism,  which  generally  tends  to  make  men  inde- 
pendent, more  than  to  render  them  equal. 

Catholicism  is  like  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  if  the  sovereign  be 
removed,  all  the  other  classes  of  society  are  more  equal  than  |hey 
are  in  republics.  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catho- 
lic priest  has  left  the  service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  society,  and  to  make  his  place  among  the  dvil  gra- 
dations of  men.  This  reUgious  influence  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  secure  the  interests  of  that  political  state  of  things  to  which  he 
belonged.  Ât  other  times  catholics  have  taken  the  side  of  aristo- 
cracy from  a  ^irit  of  reUgion. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  finom  the  gov- 
ernment, as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that 
no  class  of  men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to 
transfuse  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political 
world.  If,  then,  the  catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
forcibly  led  by  the  nature  of  their  tenets  to  adopt  democratic  and 
republican  principles,  at  least  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
them  ;  and  their  social  position,  as  well  as  their  limited  number, 
obliges  them  to  adopt  these  opinions.  Most  of  the  catholics  are 
poor,  and  they  have  no  chance  of  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
unless  it  be  open  to  all  the  citizens.  They  constitute  a  minority, 
and  all  rights  must  be  respected  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  privileges.  These  two  causes  induce  them, 
unconsciously,  to  adopt  political  doctrines  which  they  \ould  per- 
baps  support  with  less  zeal  if  they  were  rich  and  preponderant 
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Tlie  catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  has  never  attempted  to 
oppose  this  political  tendency  ;  but  it  seeks  rather  to  justify  its  ré- 
sultai. The  priests  in  America  have  divided  the  intellectiial  world 
into  two  parts  :  in  the  one  they  place  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  command  their  assent  ;  in  the  other  they  leave  tfaoK 
truths,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  freely  left  open  to  the  re- 
searches of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  same  time  tlmili^aithfiil  believers  and  the  most 
zealous  citizens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  no  religious  doctrine 
dbplays  the  slightest  hostility  to  democratic  and  republican  institii- 
tions.  The  clergy  of  all  the  different  sects  hold  the  same  language; 
their  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  laws,  and  the  human  intellect 
flows  onward  in  one  sole  current. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  UnioDi 
when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  public  meetmg  which  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Poles,  and  of  sending  then 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.  I  found  two  or  three  thousand  pei^ 
sons  collected  in  a  vast  hall  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  priest  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  hustings  :  the  spectators  rose,  and  stood  uncovered» 
while  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Almighty  God  !  the  God  of  armies  !  Thou  who  didst  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  arms  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  sacred  rights  of  national  independence  ;  thou  who  didst 
make  them  triumph  over  a  hateful  oppression,  and  hast  granted  to 
our  people  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  peace  ;  turn,  0  Lord,  a 
favourable  eye  upon  the  other  hemisphere  ;  pitifully  look  down 
upon  that  heroic  nation  which  is  even  now  struggling  as  we  did  ia 
the  former  time,  and  for  the  same  rights  which  we  defended  with 
our  blood.  Thou,  who  didst  create  man  in  the  likeness  of  the 
same  image,  let  no  tyranny  mar  thy  work,  and  establish  inequality 
upon  the  earth.  Almight}'  God  !  do  thou  watch  over  the  destiny 
of  the  Poles,  and  render  them  worthy  to  be  free.  May  thy  wisdom 
direct  their  councils,  and  may  thy  strength  sustain  their  arms! 
Shed  forth  thy  terror  over  their  enemies  ;  scatter  the  powers  which 
take  counsel  against  them  ;  and  vouchsafe  that  the  injustice  which 
the  world  has  beheld  for  fifty  years,  be  not  consummated  in  our 
Ime.     0  Lord,  who  boldest  alike  the  hearts  of  nations  and  of 
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in  thy  powerful  hand,  raise  up  allies  to  the  sacred  cause  of  right  ; 
arouse  the  French  nation  from  the  apathy  in  which  its  rulers  retain 
it,  that  it  go  forth  again  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

"  Lord,  turn  not  thou  thy  face  from  us,  and  grant  that  we  may 
always  be  the  most  religious  as  well  as  the  freest  people  of  the 
earth.  Almighty  God,  hear  our  supplications  this  day.  Save  the 
Poles,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  well-beloved  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Amen." 

The  whole  meeting  responded  "  Amen  !"  with  devotion. 


DIDIRECT   INFLUENCE   OF   RELIGIOUS   OPINIONS   UPON   POLITICAL  SOCIETY 

IN   THE   UNFFED   STATES. 

Cbrtstain  Morality  common  to  all  Sects. — Infliienoe  of  Religioa  upon  the  Manners  of 
the  Americans. — ^Respect  for  the  marriage  Tie. — In  what  manner  Religion  confines 
the  Imagination  of  the  Americans  within  certain  Limits,  and  checks  the  Passion 
of  Innovation. — Opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  political  Utility  of  Religion. — 
Their  Exertions  to  extend  and  secure  its  Predominance. 

I  HAVE  just  shown  what  the  direct  influence  of  religion  upon  poli- 
tics is  in  the  United  States  ;  but  its  indirect  influence  appears  to  me 
to  be  still  more  considerable,  and  it  never  instructs  the  Americans 
more  fully  in  the  art  of  being  free  than  when  it  says  nothing  of 
freedom. 

The  sects  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  innumerable. 
They  all  differ  in  respect  to  the  worship  which  is  due  from  man  to 
his  Creator  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man.  Each  sect  adores  the  Deity  in  its  own  pe» 
cuhar  manner  ;  but  all  the  sects  preach  the  same  moral  law  in  the 
name  of  God.  If  it  be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  man,  as  an 
individual,  that  his  religion  should  be  true,  the  case  of  society  is 
not  the  same^  Society  has  no  future  life  to  hope  for  or  to  fear  ; 
and  provided  the  citizens  profess  a  religion,  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  religion  are  of  very  little  importance  to  its  interests.  More- 
over, almost  all  the  sects  of  the  United  States  are  comprised 
within  the  great  unity  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  morality  is 
everywhere  the  same. 
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It  may  be  believed  without  unfairness^  that  a  certain  number  of 
Americans  pursue  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  from  habit  more  than 
from  conviction.  In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  authority  is 
religious,  and  consequently  hypocrisy  must  be  common  ;  but  there 
is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
retains  a  greater  influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  its  utility,  and  of  its  con- 
formity to  human  nature,  than  that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully 
felt  over  the  most  enlightened  and  free  nation  of  the  earth. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  American  clergy  m 
general,  without  even  excepting  those  who  do  not  admit  religious 
liberty,  are  all  in  favour  of  civil  freedom  ;  but  they  do  not  support 
any  particular  political  system.  They  keep  aloof  from  parties,  and 
from  public  aflairs.  In  the  United  States  religion  exercises  but 
little  influence  upon  the  laws,  and  upon  the  details  of  public  ojHn- 
ion  ;  but  it  directs  the  manners  of  the  community,  and  by  regulating 
domestic  life,  it  regulates  the  state. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  great  austerity  of  manners  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  United  States,  arises,  in  the  first  instance,  from  re- 
ligious faith.     Religion  is  often  unable  to  restrain  man  from  the 
numberless  temptations  of  fortune  ;  nor  can  it  check  that  passion 
for  gain  which  every  incident  of  his  life  contributes  to  arouse  ;  but 
its  influence  over  the  mind  of  woman  is  supreme,  and  women  are 
the  protectors  of  morals.  There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected  as  in  America,  or 
where  conjugal  happiness  is  more  highly  or  worthily  appreciated. 
In  Europe  almost  all  the  disturbances  of  society  arise  from  the  ir- 
regularities of  domestic  life.     To  despise  the  natural  bonds  and 
legitimate  pleasures  of  home,  is  to  contract  a  taste  for  excesses,  a 
restlessness  of  heart,  and  the  evil  of  fluctuating  desires.     Agitated 
by  the  tumultuous  passions  which  frequently  disturb  his  dwelling, 
the  European  is  galled  by  the  obedience  which  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  state  exact.     But  when  the  American  retires  firom 
the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  "he  finds  in  it 
the  image  of  order  and  of  peace.     There  his  pleasures  are  simple 
and  natural,  his  joys  are  innocent  and  calm  ;  and  as  he  finds  that 
an  orderly  life  is  the  surest  path  to  happiness,  he  accustoms  himself 
without  difficulty  to  moderate  his  opinions  as  well  as  his  tastes. 
While  the  European  endeavours  to  forget  his  domestic  troubles  by 
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agitating  society,  the  American  derives  from  his  own  home  that 
love  of  order,  which  he  afterward  carries  with  him  into  public  . 
affairs. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  religion  Ls  not  confined  to 
the  manners,  but  it  extends  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Among 
the  Anglo-Americans,  there  are  some  who  profess  the  doctrines  ot 
Christianity  from  a  sincere  belief  in  them,  and  others  who  do  the 
same  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  suspected  of  ImbeHef.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  by  universal  con- 
sent; the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  every 
principle  of  the  moral  world  is  fixed  and  determinate,  although  the 
political  world  is  abandoned  to  the  debates  and  the  experiments  of 
men.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  never  left  to  wander  across  a  bound- 
less field  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  it  is  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  barriers  which  it^  cannot  surmount.  Before  it 
can  perpetrate  innovation,  certain  primal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down,  and  the  boldest  conceptions  of  human  de- 
vice are  subjected  to  certain  forms  which  retard  and  stop  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  imagination  of  the  Americans,  even  in  its  greatest  flights, 
is  circumspect  and  undecided;  its  impulses  are  checked,  and  its 
works  unfinished.  These  habit9  of  restraint  recur  in  political  so- 
ciety, and  are  singularly  favourable  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  to  the  durability  of  the  institutions  it  has  established. 
'  Nature  and  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  bold  men,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  enterpri- 
ông  spirit  with  which  they  seek  for  fortune  If  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  were  free  from  all  trammels,  they  would  very  shortly 
become  the  most  daring  innovators  and  the  most  implacable  dispu- 
tants in  the  world.  But  the  revolutionists  of  America  are  obliged 
to  profess  an  ostensible  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  equity, 
which  does  not  easily  permit  them  to  violate  the  laws  that  oppose 
their  designs  ;  nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  surmount  the  scruples 
of  th^  partisans,  even  if  they  were  able  to  get  over  their  own. 

Hitherto  no  one,  in  the  United  States,  has  dared  to  advance  the 
maxim,  that  everything  is  permissible  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  society  ;  an  impious  adage,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
in  an  age  of  freedom,  to  shelter  all  the  tyrants  of  future  ages.  Thus 
while  the  law  permits  the  Americans  to  do  what  they  please,  re- 
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ligion  pi  events  them  from  conceiving,  and  forbids  tfaem  to  commit, 
what  is  rash  or  unjust. 

Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  govemment  of 
society,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  die 
political  institutions  of  that  country  ;  for  if  it  does  not  impart  a 
taste  for  freedom,  it  facilitates  the  use  of  free  institutions.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  same  point  of  ^iew  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  themselves  look  upon  religious  belief.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their  reli^on; 
for  who  can  search  the  human  heart  ?  but  I  am  certain  that  Ûnej 
hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  to 
a  party,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  every  rank  of 
society. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  political  character  attacks  a  sect,  this 
may  not  prevent  even  the  partisans  of  that  very  sect,  from  support- 
ing him  ;  but  if  he  attacks  all  the  sects  together,  every  one  aban- 
dons him,  and  he  remains  alone. 

Wliile  I  was  in  America,  a  witness,  who  happened  to  be  caDed 
at  the  assizes  of  the  county  of  Chester  (state  of  New  York),  de^ 
clared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  judge  refiised  to  admit  lus  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  witness  had  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.*  The  newspapers 
related  the  fact  without  any  farther  comment. 

•  The  New  York  Spectator  of  August  23d,  1S31,  relates  the  fact  in  the  following 
terms:  "  Thp  court  of  common  ploas  of  Chester  county  (New  York),  a  few  dajs 
since  rejecte<l  a  witness  who  declared  his  disbelief  ia  the  existence  of  God.  The  pre- 
siding judge  remarked,  that  he  tuid  not  before  been  aware  that  there  u-as  a  man  liring 
who  lid  not  believe  in  the  ».'Xi«»lenc»*  of  God  :  that  this  belief  constituted  the  nnctioi 
of  all  testimony  m  a  court  of  justice:  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  in  a  Chnstiu 
country,  where  a  witness  had  been  permitted  to  testify  without  such  belief." 

[The  mstaiice  given  by  the  author,  of  a  person  otTered  as  a  witness  Karing:  be«t 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  seems  to  be 
adduced  to  prove  either  hi>  assertion  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  indit* 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions— or  his  assertion,  that  if  a  maa 
attacks  all  the  sr*cls  together,  every  one  abandons  him  and  he  remains  alone.  Bat 
It  IS  questionable  how  far  the  fact  quoted  proves  either  of  these  positions.  The  rale 
which  prescribes  as  a  qualification  for  a  witness  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  whe 
will  punish  falsehood,  without  which  he  is  deemed  wholly  incompetent  to  testify, 
IS  established  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights,  and  not  to  compel  the  ado|Nioi 
of  any  system  of  religious  belief.  It  came  with  all  our  fundamental  principles  from 
England  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them.    It  ii 
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The  Americaiui  combine  the  nodoiui  of  Christianity  and  of  liberty 
80  mtimately  in  their  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  con- 
ceiye  the  one  without  the  other;  and  with  them  this  conviction 
does  not  spring  from  that  barren  traditionary  faith  which  seems  to 
vegetate  m  the  soul  rather  than  to  five. 

I  have  known  of  societies  formed  by  the  Americans  to  send  out 
ministers  of  the  gospel  into  the  new  western  states,  to  found 
schools  and  churches  there,  lest  religion  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away  in  those  remote  settlements,  and  the  rising  states  be  less  fitted 
to  enjoy  free  institutions  than  the  people  from  which  they  emanated. 
I  met  with  wealthy  New  Englanders  who  abandoned  the  country 
in  which  they  were  bom,  m  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris-  ' 
tianity  and  of  freedom  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  in  the  prair- 
ies of  Illinois.  Thus  religious  zeal  is  perpetually  stimulated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  These  men  do  not  act 
from  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the  promises  of  a  future  life  ; 
eternity  is  only  one  motive  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  ;  and  if 
you  converse  with  these  missionaries  of  Christian  civilization,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  value  they  set  upon  the  goods 
of  this  world,  and  that  you  meet  with  a  politician  where  you  ex- 
pected to  find  a  priest.  They  will  tell  you  that  ''  all  the  American 
republics  are  collectively  involved  with  each  other  ;  if  the  republics 
of  the  west  were  to  fall  into  anarchy,  or  to  be  mastcFed  by  a  des- 
pot, the  republican  institutions  which  now  flourish  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  be  in  great  peril.  It  is  therefore  our 
interest  that  the  new  states  should  be  religious,  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  liberties." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Americans  :  and  if  any  hold  that 
the  religious  spirit  which  I  admire  is  the  very  thing  most  amiss  in 
America,  and  that  the  only  element  wanting  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is  to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogony, 
or  to  assert  with  Cabanis  the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I 
can  only  reply,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been 
in  America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free  na- 


•upposed  to  preTail  in  erery  country  in  Christendonii  whaterer  may  be  the  form  ot 
ha  goTemment  ;  and  the  only  doubt  that  arises  respecting  its  existence  in  France,  is 
«rested  by  our  author's  apparent  surprise  at  finding  such  a  rule  in  Ameriea.— iimeri- 
Editor,] 
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tioD.    When  they  return  from  their  expedition,  we  shall  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  ' 

There  are  persons  in  France  who  look  upon  republican  institu- 
tions as  a  temporary  means  of  power,  of  wealth  and  distinction  ; 
men  who  are  the  condottieri  of  liberty,  and  who  fight  for  their  own 
advantage,  whatever  be  the  colours  they  wear  :  it  is  not  to  these 
that  I  address  myself.  But  there  are  others  who  look  forward  to 
the  republican  form  of  government  as  a  tranquil  and  lasting  state, 
toward  which  modem  society  is  daily  impelled  by  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  time,  and  who  sincerely  desire  to  prepare  men  to  be 
free.  When  these  men  attack  religious  opinions,  they  obey  tibe 
dictates  of  their  passions  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests.  Despot- 
ism may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot.  Religion  ia 
much  more  necessary  in  the  republic  which  they  set  forth  in  glow- 
ing colours,  than  in  the  monarchy  which  they  attack  ;  and  it  is 
more  needed  in  democratic  republics  than  in  any  others.  How 
rible  that  ^ociety  should  escape  i^fi^^iriînn  îf  tH^^pfUl  ^ 
be  not  strpy^gthpnpd  in  proportion  as  the  political  j[ie  jiy  re^M^d  Î 
and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it 
be  not  submissive  to  the  Divinity  1 


PRINCIPAL    CAUSES   WHICH   RENDER   RELIGION   POWERFUL   IN  AMERICA. 

Care  taken  by  the  Americans  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State. — The  Laws,  pub- 
lic Opinion,  and  even  the  Exertions  of  the  Clergy  concur  to  promote  this  end. — In- 
fluence of  Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  the  United  States,  attributable  to  this  Came. 
— Reason  of  this. — ^What  is  the  natural  State  of  Men  with  regard  to  Religion  at  the 
present  Time. — What  are  the  peculiar  and  incidental  Causes  which  prerent  Men, 
in  certain  Countries,  from  arriving  at  this  State. 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  explained  the  gradual 
decay  of  religious  faith  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Religious  zeal, 
said  they,  must  necessarily  fail,  the  more  generally  liberty  is  estab* 
lished  and  knowledge  diffused.  Unfortunately,  facts  are  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  their  theory.  There  are  certain  popula- 
tions in  Europe  whose  unbelief  is  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance 
and  their  debasement,  while  in  America  one  of  the  freest  and  most 
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enlightened  nations  in  die  world  fulfils  all  the  outward  duties  of 
religion  with  fervour. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
country  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  ;  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  there,  the  more  did  I  perceive  the  great  political  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed. In  France  I  had  almost  always  seen  the  spint  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  freedom  pursuing  courees  diametricaUy 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  but  in  America  I  found  that  they  were  in- 
timately united,  and  that  they  reigned  in  common  over  the  same 
country.  My  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
mcreased  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  satisfy  it,  I  questioned  the 
members  of  all  the  different  sects  ;  and  I  more  especially  sought 
the  society  of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  different 
persuasions,  and  who  are  more  especially  interested  in  their  dura- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  I  was  more 
particularly  brought  into  contact  with  several  of  its  priests,  with 
whom  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  To  each  of  these  men  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  and  I  explained  my  doubts  :  I  found 
that  they  differed  upon  matters  of  detail  alone  ;  and  that  they 
mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in  their  coun- 
try, to  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
individual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity,  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

This  led  me  to  examine  more  attentively  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  the  station  which  the  American  clergy  occupy  in  political 
society.  I  learned  with  surprise  that  they  filled  no  public  appoint- 
ments;* not  one  of  them  is  to  b^  met  with  in  the  administration, 
and  they  are  not  even  represented  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
In  several  states f  the  law  excludes  them  from  political  life; 

*  Unless  this  term  be  applied  to  tlie  fimctions  which  many  of  them  flU  in  the  schools. 
Almost  all  education  is  intrusted  to  the  clergy. 
'  t  See  the  constitution  of  New  York,  art.  7,  §  4^— 

**  And  whereas,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  their  profession,  dedicated  to 
the  serrice  of  God  and  the  care  of  souls,  and  ought  not  to  be  direrted  from  the  great 
dnties  of  their  functions  ;  therefore  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denom* 
iution  whatsoever ,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  mider  any  pretence  or  description 
whateTer,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding  any  ciril  or  military  office  or  place 
within  this  state." 

See  also  the  constitutions  of  North  Carolina,  art.  31.    Virginia.    South  Carolma 
«t.  1,  §  S8.    Kentucky,  art.  8,  §  S6.    Tennessee,  art.  8,  $  1.    Louisiana,  art.  8,  $  9S. 


public  opbion  in  aD.  And  when  I  came  to  inquire  into  tfie  pre- 
▼ailing  spirit  of  the  clergy,  I  found  that  most  of  its  membem  aeem- 
ed  to  retire  of  their  own  accord  from  the  exerdse  of  power,  and 
that  they  made  it  the  pride  of  their  profession  to  abstain  fiom 
politics. 

I  heard  them  inveigh  against  ambition  and  decdt,  under  what- 
ever political  opinions  these  vices  might  chance  to  huk;  but  I 
learned  fit>m  their  discourses  that  men  are  not  guilty  in  the  eye  of 
Qoi  for  any  opinions  concerning  political  government,  which  they 
may  profess  with  sincerity,  any  more  than  they  are  for  their  mis- 
takes in  building  a  house  or  in  driving  a  furrow.  I  perceived  that 
these  ministers  of  the  gospel  eschewed  all  parties,  with  the  amdety 
attendant  upon  personal  interest.  These  facts  convinced  me  diat 
what  I  had  been  told  was  true  ;  and  it  then  became  my  object  to 
investigate  their  causes,  and  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  the 
real  authority  of  religion  was  increased  by  a  state  of  things  which 
diminished  its  apparent  force  :  these  causes  did  not  long  escape  my 
researches. 

The  short  space  of  threescore  years  can  never  content  the  imagi- 
nation of  man  j*nor  can  the  imperfect  joys  of  this  world  satisfy  his 
heart.  Man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  displays  a  natural  con- 
tempt of  existence,  and  yet  a  boundless  desire  to  exist  ;  he  sooms 
life,  but  he  dreads  annihilation.  These  different  feelings  incessantly 
urge  his  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future  state,  and  religion 
directs  his  musings  thither.  Religion,  then,  is  simply  another  fisnn 
of  hope  ;  and  it  is  no  less  natural  to  the  human  heart  than  hope 
itself.  Men  cannot  abandon  their  religious  faith  without  a  kind  of 
aberration  of  intellect,  and  a  sort  of  violent  distortion  of  their  true 
natures  ;  but  they  are  invincibly  brought  back  to  more  pious  senti- 
ments ;  for  unbelief  is  an  accident,  and  faith  is  the  only  permanent 
state  of  mankind.  If  we  only  consider  religious  institutions  in  a 
purely  human  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  derive  an  inex- 
haustible element  of  strength  from  man  himself,  since  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature. 

I  am  aware  that  at  certain  times  religion  may  strengthen  this 
jifluence,  which  originates  in  itself,  by  the  artificial  power  of  the 
laws,  and  by  the  support  of  those  temporal  institutions  which  di- 
rect society.  Religions,  intimately  united  to  the  governments  of 
the  earth,  have  been  known  to  exercise  a  sovereign  authority  dc- 


rired  from  the  twofold  source  of  terrcnr  and  of  faith  ;  but  when  a 
relisrion  contracts  an  alliance  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  it  conmiits  the  same  error,  as  a  man  who  should  sacri- 
fice his  future  to  his  present  welfare  ;  and  in  obtaining  a  power  to 
which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is  rightfully  its 
own.  When  a  religion  founds  its  empire  upon  the  desire  of  immor- 
tality which  live^i^yerY  b[|iman  heart,  it  may  aspire  to  universal 
dominion  :  but  whe^rConnects  itself  with  a  government,  it  must 
necessarily  adopt  maxims  which  are  only  applicable  to  certain  na- 
tions. Thus,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  a  political  power,  religion 
augments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  the  hope  of  reign- 
ing over  all. 

As  long  as  a  religion  rests  upon  those  sentiments  which  are  the 
consolation  of  all  affliction,  it  may  attract  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. But  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  bitter  passions  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  constrained  to  defend  allies  whom  its  interests,  and  not 
the  principles  of  love,  have  given  to  it  ;  or  to  repel  as  antagonists 
men  who  are  still  attached  to  its  own  spirit,  however  opposed  they 
may  be  to  the  powers  to  which  it  is  allied.  The  churoh  cannot 
share  the  temporal  power  of  the  state,  without  being  the  object  of 
a  portion  of  that  animosity  which  the  latter  excites. 

The  'political  powers  which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  established 
have  frequently  no  better  guarantee  for  their  duration,  than  the 
opinions  of  a  generation,  the  interests  of  the  time,  or  the  life  of  an 
individual.  A  law  may  modify  the  social  condition  which  seems 
to  be  most  fixed  and  determinate  ;  and  with  the  social  condition 
everything  ebe  must  change.  The  powers  of  society  are  more  or 
less  fugitive,  like  the  years  which  we  spend  upon  the  earth  ;  they 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  like  the  fleeting  cares  of  life  ;  and 
no  government  has  ever  yet  been  founded  upon  an  invariable  dis- 
position of  the  human  heart,  or  upon  an  imperishable  interest. 

As  long  as  religion  is  sustained  by  those  feelings,  propensities, 
and  passions,  which  are  found  to  occur  under  the  same  forms,  at  all 
the  different  periods  of  history,  it  may  defy  aie  efforts  of  time  ;  or 
at  least  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  another  religion.  But  when 
religion  clings  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  becomes  almost  as 
fragile  a  thing  as  the  powers  of  earth.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  which  can  hope  for  immortality  ;  but  if  it  be  connected  with 
their  ephemeral  authority,  it  shares  their  fortunes,  and  may  fall  with 
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those  transient  passions  which  supported  them  for  a  day.  The  al- 
liance which  religion  contracts  with  political  powers  most  needs  be 
onerous  to  itself;  since  it  does  not  require  their  assistance  to  lire, 
and  by  giving  them  its  assistance  it  may  be  exposed  to  decay. 

The  danger  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  always  exists,  but  it  is 
not  alw^ays  equally  visible.  In  some  ages  governments  seem  to  be 
imperishable,  in  others  the  existence  of  society  appears  to  be  faiore 
precarious  than  the  life  of  man.  Some  constitutions  plunge  the 
citizens  into  a  lethargic  somnolence,  and  others  rouse  them  to  fe- 
verish excitement  When  government  appears  to  be  so  strong,  and 
laws  so  stable,  men  do  not  perceive  the  dangers  which  may  accrue 
from  a  union  of  church  and  state.  When  governments  display  so 
much  inconstancy,  the  danger  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  avoid  it  ;  to  be  effectual^  measures  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover its  approach. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  assumes  a  democratic  condition  of  so- 
ciety,  and  as  communities  display  democratic  propensities,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  dangerous  to  connect  religion  with  political 
institutions  ;  for  the  time  is  coming  when  authority  will  be  bandied 
from  hand  to  hand,  when  political  theories  will  succeed  each 
other,  and  when  men,  la>\'s,  and  constitutions,  will  disappear  or  be 
modified  from  day  to  day,  and  this  not  for  a  season  only»  but 
unceasingly.  Agitation  and  mutability  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratic  republics,  just  as  stagnation  and  inertness  are  the 
law  of  absolute  monarchies. 

If  the  Americans,  who  change  the  head  of  the  government  once 
in  four  years,  who  elect  new  legislators  every  two  years,  and  re- 
new the  provincial  officers  every  twelvemonth  ;  if  the  Americans, 
who  have  abandoned  the  political  worTd,  to  the  attempts  of  inno- 
vators, had  not  placed  religion  beyond  their  reach,  where  could  it 
abide  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  opinions  ?  where  would  that 
respect  which  belongs  to  it  be  paid,  amid  the  struggles  of  faction  ? 
and  what  would  become  of  its  immortality  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
decay  ?  The  American  clergy  were  the  first  to  perceive  this 
truth,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  it.  They  saw  that  they 
must  renounce  their  religious  influence,  if  they  were  to  strive  for 
political  power;  and  they  chose  to  give  up  the  support  of  the 
state,  rather  than  to  share  its  vicissitudes. 

In  America,  religion  is  perhaps  less  powerful  than  it  has  been  at 
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certain  periods  in  the  history  of  certain  peoples  ;  but  its  influenor 
is  more  lasting.  It  restricts  itself  to  its  own  resources,  but  of  those 
none  can  deprive  it  :  its  circle  is  limited  to  certain  principles,  but 
those  principles  are  entirely  its  own,  and  under  its  undisputed 
control.. 

On  every  side  in  Europe  we  hear  voices  complaining  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  faith,  and  inquiring  the  means  of  restoring  to  re- 
ligion some  remnant  of  its  pristine  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  mast  first  attentively  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  natural  state 
of  men  with  regard  to  religion,  at  the  present  time  ;  and  when  we 
know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  we  may  discern  the  end  to 
which  our  rflforts  ought  to  be  directed. 

The  two  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  existence  of  religions 
are  schism  and  indifference.  In  ages  of  fervent  devotion,  men 
sometimes  abandon  their  religion,  but  they  only  shake  it  off  in  or^ 
der  to  adopt  another.  Their  faith  changes  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  directed,  but  it  suffers  no  decline.  The  old  religion,  then,  excites 
enthusiastic  attachment  or  bitter  enmity  in  either  party  ;  some  leave 
it  with  anger,  others  cling  to  it  with  increased  devotedness,  and 
although  persuasions  differ,  irrehgion  is  unknown.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  when  a  religious  belief  is  secretly  undermined  by 
doctrines  which  may  be  tenned  negative,  since  they  deny  the  truth 
of  one  religion  without  affirming  that  of  any  other.  Prodigious 
revolutions  then  take  place  in  the  human  mind,  without  the  appa- 
rent co-operation  of  the  passions  of  man,  and  almost  without  his 
knowledge.  Men  lose  the  objects  of  their  fondest  hopes,  as  if 
through  forgetfulness.  They  are  carried  away  by  an  imperceptible 
current  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stem,  but  which  they 
follow  with  regret,  since  it  bears  them  from  a  faith  they  love,  to  a 
skepticism  that  plunges  them  into  despair. 

In  ages  which  answer  to  this  description,  men  desert  their  reli- 
gious opinions  from  lukewarmness  rather  than  from  dislike  ;  they 
do  not  reject  them,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  once 
fostered  disappear.  But,  if  the  unbeliever  does  not  admit  religion 
to  be  true,  he  still  considers  it  useful.  Regarding  religious  institu- 
tions in  a  human  point  of  view,  he  acknowledges  their  influence 
upon  manners  and  legislation.  He  admits  that  they  may  serve  to 
make  men  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  prepare  them 
gently  for  the  hour  of  death     He  regrets  the  faith  which  be  has 
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lost  ;  and  as  he  is  deprived  of  a  treasure  which  he  has  learned  ta 
estimate  at  its  full  value,  he  scruples  to  take  it  from  those  who  still 
possess  it 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  continue  to  believe,  are  not  afraid 
openly  to  avow  their  faith.  They  look  upon  those  who  do  not 
share  their  persuasion  as  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  opposition  ; 
and  they  are  aware,  that  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieving, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  their  example.  They  are  hostile  to 
no  one  in  the  world  ;  and  as  they  do  not  consider  the  society  in 
which  they  live  as  an  arena  in  which  religion  is  bound  to  face  its 
thousand  deadly  foes,  they  love  their  contemporaries,  while  they 
condemn  their  weaknesses,  and  lament  their  errors. 

As  those  who  do  not  believe,  conceal  their  incredulity  ;  and 
as  those  who  believe,  display  their  faith,  public  opinion  pronoun- 
ces itself  in  favour  of  religion  :  love,  support,  and  honour,  are 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  the  human  soul,  that 
we  can  detect  the  wounds  which  it  has  received.  The  mass  of 
mankind,  who  are  never  without  the  feeling  of  religion,  do  not  per* 
ceive  anything  at  variance  with  the  established  faith.  The  instinct- 
ive desire  of  a  future  life  brings  the  crowd  about  the  altar,  and 
opens  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  precepts  and  consolations  of  religion. 

But  this  picture  is  not  applicable  to  us  ;  for  there  are  men  among 
us  who  have  ceased  to  belinve  in  Christianity,  without  adopting  any 
other  religion  ;  others  who  are  in  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  who 
already  affect  not  to  believe  ;  and  others,  again,  who  are  afraid  to 
avow  that  Christian  faith  which  they  still  cherish  in  secret. 

Amid  these  lukewarm  partisans  and  ardent  antagonists,  a  small 
number  of  believers  exist,  who  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstacles, 
and  to  scorn  all  dangers,  in  defence  of  their  faith.  They  have  done 
violence  to  human  weakness,  in  order  to  rise  superior  to  public 
opmion.  Excited  by  the  effort  they  have  made,  they  scarcely  know 
where  to  stop  ;  and  as  they  know  that  the  first  use  which  the 
French  made  of  independence,  was  to  attack  religion,  they  look 
upon  their  contemporaries  with  dread,  and  they  recoil  in  alarm  from 
the  liberty  which  their  fellow-citizens  are  seeking  to  obtain.  As 
unbelief  appears  to  them  to  be  a  novelty,  they  comprise  all  that  is 
new  in  one  indiscriminate  animosity.  They  are  at  war  with  their 
age  and  country,  and  they  look  upon  every  opinion  which  is  put 
forth  there  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  faith. 
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Such  is  not  the  natural  state  of  men  with  regard  to  religion  at 
the  present  day  ;  and  some  extraordinary  or  incidental  cause  must 
be  at  work  in  France,  to  prevent  th^  himian  mind  from  following 
its  original  propensities,  and  to  drive  it  beyond  the  limits  at  which 
it  ought  naturally  to  stop. 

I  am  intimately  convinced  that  this  extraordinary  and  incidental 
cause  is  the  close  connexion  of  politics  and  religion.  The  unbe- 
lievers of  Europe  attack  the  Christians  as  their  political  opponents, 
rather  than  as  their  religious  adversaries  ;  they  hate  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  opinion  of  a  party,  much  more  than  as  an  error  of 
belief;  and  they  reject  the  clergy  less  because  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Divinity,  than  because  they  are  the  allies  of 
authority. 

In  Europe,  Christianity  has  been  intimately  united  to  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  Those  powers  are  now  in  decay,  and  it  is,  as  it  were, 
buried  under  their  ruins.  The  living  body  of  religion  has  been 
bound  down  to  the  dead  corpse  of  superannuated  polity  ;  cut  the 
bonds  which  restrain  it,  and  that  which  is  alive  will  rise  once  more. 
I  know  not  what  could  restore  the  Christian  church  of  Europe  to 
the  energy  of  its  earlier  days  ;  that  power  belongs  to  Grod  alone  ; 
but  it  may  be  the  effect  of  human  policy  to  leave  the  faith  in  all 
the  full  exercise  of  the  strength  which  it  still  retains. 


fiOW  THE  INSTRUCTION,  THE  HABITS,  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  PROMOTE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Instruction  of  the  Americac  People. — The  human 
Mind  is  more  superficially  instructed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. — ^No 
one  completely  uninstructed. — Reason  of  this. — Rapidity  with  which  Opinions  are 
diffused  even  in  the  uncultivated  States  of  the  West. — Practical  Experience  more 
■erriceable  to  the  Americans  than  Book-learning. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  add  tc  what  I  have  already  said,  concerning 
the  influence  which  the  instruction  and  the  habits  of  the  Americans 
«cercise  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  political  institutions. 

America  has  hitherto  produced  very  few  writers  of  distinction; 
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it  possesses  no  great  historians,  and  not  a  single  eminent  poet 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  look  upon  what  are  properly  styled 
literary  pursuits  with  a  kind  of  disapprobation;  and  there  are 
towns  of  very  second  rate  importance  in  Europe,  in  which  more 
literary  works  are  annually  published,  than  in  the  twenty-fimr 
states  of  the  Union  put  together.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  is 
averse  to  general  ideas  ;  and  it  does  not  seek  theoretical  discoTerieiÉ 
Neither  politics  nor  manufactures  direct  them  to  these  occupations; 
and  although  new  laws  are  perpetually  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  no  great  writers  have  hitherto  inquired  into  the  principles 
of  their  legislation.  The  Americans  have  lawyers  and  commenta» 
tors,  but  no  jurists  ;  and  they  furnish  examples  rather  than  h 


^  to  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  America,  the  inventions  of  Europe  are  adopted  with 
sagacity  ;  they  are  perfected,  and  adapted,  with  admirable  skill  to 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Manufactures  exist,  but  the  science  of 
manufacture  is  not  cultivated  ;  and  they  have  good  workmen,  but 
very  few  inventors.  Fulton  was  obliged  to  proflfer  his  services  to 
foreign  nations  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  devote  them 
to  his  own  country. 

[The  remark  that  in  America  "  there  are  very  good  workmen  but  veij 
few  inventors,"  will  excite  surprise  in  this  country.  The  inventive  chanu> 
ter  of  Fulton  he  seems  to  admit,  but  would  apparently  deprive  us  of  the 
credit  of  his  name,  by  the  remark  that  he  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services 
to  forcif:jn  nations  for  a  long  time.  He  might  have  added,  that  those  prof- 
fers were  disregarded  and  neglected,  and  that  it  was  finally  in  his  own 
country  that  he  found  the  aid  necessary  to  put  in  execution  his  great  proj- 
ect. Tf  there  be  patronage  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  any  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  it  is  to  the  results  of  inventive 
genius.  Surely  Franklin,  Ritienhouse,  and  Perkins,  have  been  heard  of  by 
our  author;  and  he  must  have  heard  something  of  that  wonderful  invention, 
the  coiion-^in  of  Whitney,  and  of  the  machines  for  making  cards  to  coinb 
wool.  The  original  machines  of  Fulton  for  the  application  of  steam  have 
been  constantly  improving,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
maining. But  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  can  it  be  possible  that 
our  author  did  not  visit  the  parent  office  at  Washington  ?  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  utility  of  nine  tenths  of  the  inventions  of  which  the  descrip- 
tions and  models  are  there  deposited,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  depos- 
itor)', or  who  has  read  a  description  of  its  contents,  can  doubt  that  they 
furnish  the  most  incontestible  evidence  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius  — 
a  genius  that  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  other  Europe^  a  travellers.— 
American  Editor.] 
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The  observer  who  is  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  state 
of  instruction  among  the  Anglo-Americans,  must  consider  the  same 
object  from  two  different  points  of  view.  If  he  only  singles  out 
the  learned,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  rare  they  are  ;  but 
if  he  counts  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be 
the  most  enlightened  community  in  the  worl^  The  whole  popula- 
tion, as  I  observed  in  another  place,  is  situated  between  these  two 
extremes. 

In  New  England,  every  citizen  receives  the  elementary  notions 
of  human  knowledge  ;  he  is  moreover  taught  the  doctrines  and  the 
evidences  of  his  religion,  the  history  ^pf  his  country,  and  the  lead- 
ing featuns  of  its  constitution.  In  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  man  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  things,  and  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of 
them  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon. 

When  I  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  with  these 
American  states  ;  the  manuscript  libraries  of  the  former,  and  their 
rude  population,  with  the  innumerable  journals  and  the  enlightened 
people  of  the  latter  ;  when  I  remember  all  the  attempts  which  are 
made  to  judge  the  modem  republics  by  the  assistance  of  those  of 
antiquity,  and  to  infer  what  will  happen  in  our  time  from  what 
took  place  two  thousand  years  ago,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  my  books, 
in  order  to  apply  none  but  novel  ide^s  to  so  novel  a  condition  of 
society. 

What  I  have  said  of  New  England  must  not,  however,  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  the  whole  Union  :  as  we  advance  toward 
the  west  or  the  south,  the  instruction  of  the  people  diminishes.  In 
the  states  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  certain' 
number  of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who 
are  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  instruction.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
district  in  the  United  States  sunk  in  complete  ignorance  ;  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason  ;  the  peoples  of  Europe  started  from  the 
darkness  of  a  barbarous  condition,  to  advance  toward  the  light  of 
civilization  ;  their  progress  has  been  unequal  ;  some  of  them  have 
improved  apace,  while  others  have  loitered  in  their  course^  and 
some  have  stopped,  and  are  still  sleeping  upon  the  way. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  m  the  United  States.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  settled  in  a  state  of  civilization,  upon  that  territory 
which  their  descendants  occupy  ;  they  had  not  to  begin  to  leanii 
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and  it  was  sufficient  not  to  forget.  Now  the  children  of  these  same 
Americans  are  the  persons  who,  year  by  year,  transport  their  dwd- 
lings  into  the  wilds  :  and  with  their  dwellings  their  acquired  iaibnii- 
ation  and  their  esteem  for  knowledge.  Education  has  taught  diem 
the  utility  of  instruction,  and  has  enabled  them  to  transmit  tfaatiii^ 
struction  to  their  posterity.  In  the  United  States  society  has  M 
infancy,  but  it  is  borne  in  man's  estate. 

The  Americans  never  use  the  word  ^^  peasant,*'  because  tbej 
have  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  class  which  that  term  denotes  ;  tfaeig^ 
norance  of  more  remote  ages,  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
rusticity  of  the  villager,  hav^ot  been  preserved  among  them  ;  and 
they  are  alike  unacquainted  with  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  coane 
habits,  and  the  simple  graces  of  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  At 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  confederate  states,  upon  the  confines  of 
society  and  of  the  wilderness,  a  population  of  bold  adventoreiB 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  who  pierce  the  sohtudes  of  the  Ameri- 
can woods,  and  seek  a  country  there,  in  order  to  escape  that  pov- 
erty which  awaited  them  in  their  native  provinces.  As  soon  as  the 
pioneer  arrives  upon  the  spot  which  is  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat, 
he  fells  a  few  trees  and  builds  a  log-house.  Nothing  can  oflfer  a 
more  miserable  aspect  than  these  isolated  dwellings.  The  trave- 
ler who  approaches  one  of  them  toward  night-fall,  sees  the  flicker 
of  the  hearth-flame  through  the  chinks  in  the  walls;  and  at  night, 
if  the  wind  rises,  he  hears  the  roof  of  boughs  shake  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  forest  trees.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  poor 
hut  is  the  asylum  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  ?  Yet  no  sort  of  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  pioneer  and  the  dwelling  which 
shelters  him.  Everything  about  him  is  primitive  and  unformed, 
but  he  is  himself  the  result  of  the  labour  and  the  experience  ot 
eighteen  centuries.  He  weare  the  dress,  and  he  speaks  the  language 
of  cities  ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the  future,  and 
ready  for  argument  upon  the  present  ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  highly  civ- 
ilized being,  who  consents,  for  a  time,  to  inhabit  the  back-woods, 
and  who  penetrates  inco  the  wilds  of  a  New  World  with  the  Bible, 
an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  pub- 
lic opinion  circulates  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts.*  1  do  not  think 

*  1  travelled  along  a  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  a  •ort  of  cait 
which  was  termed  the  mail.    We  passed,  day  and  night,  with  great  rapidity  aloof 
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that  so  much  mtdlectual  intercourse  takes  place  in  the  most  en- 
lightened and  populous  districts  of  Fruice.*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  instruction  of  the  people  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  support  of  a  democratic  republic  ;  and  such  muil 
always  be  the  case,  I  believe,  where  instruction  which  awakens  the 
understanding,  is  not  separated  from  moral  education  which  ampuls 
the  heart.  But  I  by  no  means  exaggerate  this  benefit,  and  I  am 
still  farther  from  thinking,  as  so  many  people  do  think  in  Europe, 
that  men  canbe  instantaneously  made  citizens  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  True  information  is  mainly  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  their  book-learning  would  not  assist  them 
much  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  lived  a  great  deal  with  the  people  in  the  United  States» 
and  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  admire  their  experience  and  their 
good  sense.  An  American  should  n^ver  be  allowed  to  speak  oi 
Europe  ;  for  he  will  then  probably  display  a  vast  deal  of  presump- 
tion and  very  foolish  pride.  He  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
vague  notions  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  question  ^him  respecting  his  own  country,  the 
cloud  which  dimmed  his  intelligence  will  immediately  disperse  ; 
his  language  will  become  as  clear  and  as  precise  as  his  thoughts. 
He  will  inform  you  what  his  rights  are,  and  by  what  means  he  ex- 
ercises them  ;  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  the  political  world.  You  will  find  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 

roads  wliicli  were  scarcely  marked  out,  through  immense  forests  ;  when  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  became  impenetrable,  the  coachman  lighted  branches  of  fir  and  we 
journeyed  along  by  the  light  they  cast.  From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  a  postoffice.  The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  bundle 
of  letters  at  the  door  of  this  isolated  dwelling,  and  we  pursued  our  way  at  full  gal* 
lop,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  log-houses  to  send  for  their  share  of 
the  treasure. 

*  In  1832,  each  inhabitant  of  Michigan  paid  a  sum  equifalent  to  1  franc  22  centimes 
(French  money)  to  the  postoffice  revenue  ;  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  Florida»  paid 
1  fr.  5  cent.  (See  National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  244.)  In  the  same  year  each  inhabit 
ant  of  the  department  du  Nord,  paid  1  fr.  4  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  Frcoch  posl- 
office.  (See  the  Compte  rendu  de  l'Administration  des  Finances,  1833,  p.  623.)  Now 
the  state  of  Michigan  only  contained  at  that  time  7  inhabitants  per  square  league  ; 
and  Florida  only/6  ;  the  instruction  and  tlie  commercial  activity  of  these  districts  are 
inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union  ;  while  the  dep&rtment  du  Nord, 
which  contains  3,400  inhabitants  per  sqiare  league,  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  manufacturing  parts  of  France. 
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tke  mechanism  of  the  laws.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States  does 
not  acquire  his  practical  science  and  his  positive  notions  from  books  ; 
the  instruction  he  has  acquired  may  have  prepared  him  for  receiv- 
ing those  ideas,  but  it  did  not  furnish  them.  The  American  learns 
to  know  the  laws  by  participating  in  the  act  of  legislation;  and  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  the  forms  of  government,  from  governing.  The 
great  work  of  society  is  ever  going  on  beneath  his  eyes,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hands. 

In  the  United  States  politics  are  the  end  and  aim  of  education; 
in  Europe  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for  private  life.  The 
interference  of  the  èitizens  in  public  affairs  is  too  rare  an  occur- 
rence for  it  to  be  anticipated  beforehand.  Upon  casting  a  glance 
over  society  in  the  two  hemispheres,  these  differences  are  indicated 
even  by  its  external  aspect. 

In  Europe  we  frequently  introduce  the  ideas  and  the  habits  of 
private  life  into  public  affairs  ;  and  as  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
domestic  circle  to  the  government  of  the  state,  we  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  discuss  the  great  interests  of  society  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  we  converse  with  our  friends.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  transfuse  the  habits  of  public  life  into  their  manners 
in  private;  and  in  their  country  the  jury  is  introduced  into  the 
games  of  schoolboys,  and  parliamentary  forms  are  observed  in  the 
order  of  a  feast. 


THE  LAWS  CONTRIBUTE  MORE  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAN  THE  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  MANNERS  MORE  THAN  THE  LAWS. 

\ 

illl  the  Nations  of  America  have  a  democratic  State  of  Society. — Yet  democratic  In- 
stitutions subsist  only  among  the  Anglo- Americans. — The  Spaniards  of  South  Amer- 
ica, equally  favoured  by  physical  Causes  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  unable  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  Republic. — Mexico,  which  has  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  Predicament. — The  Anglo-Americans  of  the  West  les* 
able  to  maintain  it  than  those  of  the  East.— Reason  of  these  different  Results. 

I  HAVE  remarked  that  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances,  the  laws. 
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and  the  mannas  of  that  country.*  Most  Europeans  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  first  of  these  three  causes,  and  they  are 
apt  to  give  it  a  preponderating  importance  which  it  does  not  really 


It  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Americans  settled  in  the  New  World  in 
a  state  of  social  equality;  the  low-bom  and  the  noble  were  not  to 
be  found  among  them  ;  and  professional  prejudices  were  always  as 
entirely  unknown  as  the  prejudices  of  birth.  Thus,  as  the  condition 
of  society  was  democratic,  the  empire  of  democracy  was  established 
without  difficulty.  But  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  United  States;  almost  all  the  transatlantic  colonies  were 
founded  by  men  equal  among  themselves,  or  who  became  so  by 
inhabiting  them.  In  no  one  part  of  the  New  World  have  Euro- 
peans been  able  to  create  an  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  democratic 
institutions  prosper  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States.' 

The  American  Union  has  no  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  it  stands 
in  the  wilds  like  an  island  in  the  ocean.  But  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America  were  no  less  isolated  by  nature  ;  yet  their  position 
has  not  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  standing  armies.  They 
make  war  upoi^  each  other  when  they  have  no  foreign  enemies  to 
oppose  ;  and  the  Anglo-American  democracy  is  the  only  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  Union  presents  a  boundless  field  to  human 
activity,  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  industry  and  labour.  The 
passion  of  wealth  takes  the  place  of  ambition,  and  the  warmth  of 
faction  is  mitigated  by  a  sense  of  prosperity.  But  in  what  portion 
of  the  globe  shall  we  meet  with  more  fertile  plains,  with  mightier 
rivers,  or  with  more  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  riches,  than  in 
South  America  ? 

Nevertiieless  South  America  has  been  unable  to  maintain  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  on  their  being 
placed  in  a  remote  position,  with  an  unbounded  space  of  habitable 
territory  before  them,  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  fate.  And  although  they  might 
enjoy  less  prosperity  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  their 
lot  might  still  be  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  some  nations  in  Eu- 


*  I  lemind  the  reader  of  the  general  signification  which  I  gire  to  the  word  nuuinerê^ 
namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  characterivtics  of  social  nan  taken  collectively. 
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rope.    There  are,  however,  no  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  miserable  than  thoM  of  South  America. 

Thus,  not  only  are  physical  causes  inadequate  to  produce  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  North  America,  but  they  are  nor 
able  to  raise  the  population  of  South  America  above  the  level  of 
European  states,  where  they  act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Phyncal 
causes  do  not  therefore  affect  the  destiny  of  nations  so  much  as  has 
been  supposed. 

I  have  met  with  men  in  New  England  who  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  a  country,  where  they  might  have  remained  in  easy  dr- 
cumstances,  to  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wilds.  Not  far  from 
that  district  I  found  a  French  population  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  crowded  on  a  narrow  territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand  ;  and  while  the  emigrant  from  the  United  States  pur- 
chased an  extensive  estate  with  the  earnings  of  a  short  term  of  la- 
bour, the  Canadian  paid  as  'much  for  land  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  Nature  offers  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  to  Euro- 
peans; but  they  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing her  gifls  to  account  Other  peoples  of  America  have  the  same 
physical  conditions  of  prosperity  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  but 
without  their  laws  and  their  manners;  and  these  peoples  are 
wretched.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  are 
therefore  that  efficient  cause  of  their  greatness  which  is  the  object 
of  my  inquiry. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  laws  are  pre-emi- 
nently good  in  themselves  ;  I  do  not  hold  them  to  be  applicable  to 
all  democratic  peoples  ;  and  several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous, even  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  American  legislation,  taken  collectively,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  which  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The  American  laws  are 
therefore  good,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
the  success  which  attends  the  government  of  democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca :  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that 
success;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
social  happiness  of  the  Americans  than  the  nature  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  effect  is  still 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  federal  laws  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States.  Mexico,  which  is  not  less 
fortunately  situated  than  tl^e  Anglo-American  Union,  has  adopted 
these  same  laws,  but  is  unable  to  accustom  itself  to  the  government 
of  democracy.  Some  other  cause  is  therefore  at  work  independently 
of  those  physical  circumstances  and  peculiar  laws  which  enable  the 
democracy  to  rule  in  the  United  States. 

Another  still  more  striking  proof  may  be  adduced.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  are  the  descendants  of 
a  common  stock  ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  they  worship  Qod 
in  the  same  manner,  they  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  causes, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws.  Whence,  then,  do  their  characteris- 
tic differences  arise  ?  Why,  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
does  the  republican  government  display  vigor  and  regularity,  and 
proceed  with  mature  deliberation?  Whence  does  it  derive  the 
wisdom  and  durability  which  mark  its  acts,  while  in  the  western 
states,  on  the  contrary,  society  seems  to  be  ruled  by  the  powers  of 
chance  ?  There,  public  busdness  is  conducted  with  an  irregularity, 
and  a  passionate  and  feverish  excitement,  which  does  not  announce 
a  long  or  sure  duration. 

I  am  no  longer  comparing  the  Anglo-American  states  to  foreign 
nations  ;  but  I  am  contrasting  them  with  each  other,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  discover  why  they  are  so  unlike.  The  arguments  which 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difference  of 
legislation,  are  here  all  set  aside.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  cause  ;  and  what  other  cause  can  there  be  except  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ? 

It  is  in  the  eastern  states  that  the  Anglo-Americans  have  been 
longest  accustomed  to  the  government  of  democracy,  and  that  they 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  conceived  the  notions  most  favourable 
to  its  maintenance.  Democracy  has  gradually  penetrated  into  their 
customs,  their  opinions,  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse  ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life  equally  as  in  the  laws. 
In  the  eastern  states  the  instruction  and  practical  education  of  the 
people  have  been  most  perfected,  and  religion  has  been  most 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  liberty.  Now  these  habits,  opinions, 
customs,  and  convictions,  are  precisely  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  which  I  have  denominated  manners. 

In  the  western  states,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  the  same 
advantages  is  still  wanting.    Many  of  the  Americans  of  the  west 
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were  corn  in  the  woods,  and  they  mix  the  ideas  and  the  customs 
of  savage  life  with  the  civilization  of  their  parents.  Thar  paamons 
are  more  intense  ;  their  religious  morality  less  authoritative  ;  and 
thâr  convictions  are  less  secure.  The  inhabitants  exercise  no  sort 
of  control  over  their  fellow-citizens,  for  they  are  scarcely  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other.  The  nations  of  the  west  display,  to  a  certun 
extent,  the  inexperience  and  the  rude  habits  of  a  people  in  its 
infancy;  for  although  they  are  composed  of  old  elements,  thdr 
assemblage  is  of  recent  date. 

The  manners  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  are,  then,  the 
real  cause  which  renders  that  people  the  only  one  of  the  American 
nations  that  is  able  to  support  a  democratic  government  ;  and  it  is 
the  influence  of  manners  which  produces  the  different  degrees  of 
order  and  of  prosperity,  that  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several 
Anglo-American  democracies.  Thus  the  effect  which  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  a  country  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Too  much  importance 
is  attributed  to  legislation,  too  little  to  manners.  These  three  great 
causes  serve,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  and  direct  the  American  democ- 
racy; but  if  they  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  order,  I  should 
say  that  the  physical  circumstances  are  less  efficient  than  the  laws, 
and  the  laws  very  subordinate  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  advantageous  situation  and  the  best  possi- 
ble laws  cannot  maintain  a  constitution  in  spite  of  the  manners  of 
a  country  :  while  the  latter  may  turn  the  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tions and  the  worst  laws  to  some  advantage.  The  importance  of 
manners  is  a  common  truth  to  which  study  and  experience  in- 
cessantly direct  our  attention.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
point  in  the  range  of  human  observation,  and  the  common  termina- 
tion of  all  inquiry.  So  seriously  do  I  insist  upon  this  head,  that  if 
I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  the  reader  feel  the  important  in- 
fluence which  I  attribute  to  the  practical  experience,  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  in  short,  to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  their  institutions,  I  have  failed  in  the  principal 
object  of  my  work. 
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WHETHER    LAWS  AND   MANNERS  ARE    SUFFICIENT    TO  BIAINTAIN   DBMO- 
CKATIC   INSTrrUTIONS  IN  OTHER   COUNTRIES  BESIDE  AlIERICA. 

Tlia  Anglo-Americans,  if  transported  into  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to  modify 
their  Laws. — Distinction  to  be  made  between  democratic  Institutions  and  American 
Institutions. — Democratic  Laws  may  be  conceived  better  than,  or  at  least  different 
from,  those  which  the  American  Democracy  has  adopted. — ^The  Example  of  Amer- 
ica only  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  Democracy  by  the  assistance  of  Man- 
ners and  Legislation. 

I  HAVE  asserted  that  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
United  States  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
country.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  same  causes  would  of  them- 
selves produce  the  same  results,  if  they  were  put  into  operation 
elsewhere  ;  and  if  the  country  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  laws 
and  manners,  can  laws  and  manners  in  their  turn  prove  a  substitute 
for  a  country  1  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  reply  to  this  question  are  wanting  :  other  peoples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  World  be^de  the  Anglo-Americans, 
and  as  these  peoples  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  circumstances 
as  the  latter,  they  may  fairly  be  compared  together.  But  there 
are  no  nations  out  of  America  which  have  adopted  the  same  laws 
and  manners,  being  destitute  of  the  physical  advantages  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Americans.  No  standard  of  comparison  therefore  exists, 
and  we  can  only  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  first  place,  that  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  general.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  its  mighty  nations,  its  populous  cities,  its  formidable  arm- 
ies, and  the  complex  nature  of  its  politics,  I  cannot  suppose  that  even 
the  Anglo-Americans,  if  they  were  transported  to  our  hemisphere, 
with  their  ideas,  their  religion,  and  their  manners,  could  exist  with- 
out considerably  altering  their  laws.  But  a  democratic  nation  may 
be  imagined,  organized  differently  from  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  government  reaUy  established  upon 
the  will  of  the  majority  ;  but  in  which  the  majority,  repressing  its 
natural  propensity  to  equality,  should  consent,  with  a  view  to  the 
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order  and  the  stability  of  the  state,  to  invest  a  family  or  an  in£yid« 
ual  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  A  democratic  80- 
det}'  might  exist,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  nation  would  be  more 
centralized  than  they  are  in  the  United  States  ;  the  people  would 
exercise  a  less  direct  and  less  irresistible  influence  upon  public  af^ 
fairs,  and  yet  every  citizen  invested  with  certain  rights,  would  par- 
ticipate, within  )ps  sphere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
observations  I  made  among  the  Anglo-Americans  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  democratic  institutions  of  this  kind,  prudently  introduced 
into  society,  so  as  gradually  to  mix  with  the  habits  and  to  be  inter- 
fused with  the  opinions  of  the  people,  might  subsist  in  other  coun- 
tries beside  America.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  imaginable  democratic  laws,  or  the  most  perfect  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  I  should  admit  that  the  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions affords  no  proof  of  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in 
general,  in  a  country  less  favoured  by  natural  circumstances.  But 
as  the  laws  of  America  appear  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  re- 
spects, and  as  I  can  readily  imagine  others  of  the  same  general 
nature,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  country  do  not  prove  that 
democratic  institutions  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation  less  favoured  Uy 
circumstances,  if  ruled  by  better  laws. 

K  human  nature  were  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  or  if  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  engendered 
habits  and  opinions  among  them  different  from  those  which  origin- 
ate in  the  same  social  condition  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
democracies  would  afford  no  means  of  predicting  what  may  occur 
in  other  democracies.  If  the  Americans  displayed  the  same  pro- 
pensities as  all  other  democratic  nations,  and  if  their  legislators  had 
relied  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  circum- 
stances to  restrain  those  propensities  within  due  limits,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  would  be  exclusively  attributable  to  physical 
causes,  and  it  would  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  people  inclined 
to  imitate  their  example,  without  sharing  their  natural  advantages. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  America  the  same  passions  are  to  be  met  with  as  in  Europe  ; 
some  originating  in  human  nature,  others  in  the  democratic  condi- 
tion of  society.  Thus  in  the  United  States  1  found  that  restless- 
ness of  heart  which  is  natural  to  men,  when  all  ranks  are  nearly 
equal  and  the  chances  of  elevation  are  the  same  to  all.     I  fourni 
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the  democratic  feeling  of  envy  expressed  under  a  thousand  different 
forms.  I  remarked  that  the  people  frequently  displayed,  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  a  consummate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion ;  and  I  inferred  that  in  America,  men  are  liable  to  the  same 
failings  and  the  àame  absurdities  as  among  ourselves.  But  upon 
examining  the  state  of  society  more  attentively,  I  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  Americans  had  made  great  and  successful  efforts  to 
counteract  these  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  to  correct  the 
natural  defects  of  democracy.  Their  divers  municipal  laws  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  cit- 
izens within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning  those  same  passions, 
which  might  have 'worked  havoc  in  the  state,  to  the  good  of  the 
township  or  the  parish.  The  American  legislators  have  succeeded  to 
a  certain  extent  in  opposing  the  notion  of  rights,  to  the  feelings  of 
envy  ;  the  permanence  of  the  religious  world,  to  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  politics  ;  the  experience  of  the  people,  to  its  theoretical  ig- 
norance ;  and  its  practical  knowledge  of  business,  to  the  impatience 
of  its  desires. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
country,  to  counterpoise  those  dangers  which  originate  in  their  con- 
stitution and  in  their  political  laws.  To  evils  which  are  common  to 
all  democratic  peoples,  they  have  applied  remedies  which  none  but 
themselves  had  ever  thought  of  before  ;  and  although  they  were  the 
first  to  make  the  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people  ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the 
aid  of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this 
general  and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americans,  without  however 
intending  to  imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  which  they 
have  made  of  it  ;  if  they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
social  condition,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  im- 
pose upon  the  generations  of  this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the 
despotism  or  the  anarchy  which  threatens  them  ;  what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ?  The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time.  The 
Americans  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but  tbty 
furnish  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  ta^k 
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mPQRTANCE  OF  WHAT    PRECEDES    WITH    RESPECT   TO  THE    JTATE   OT 

EUROPE. 

It  may  readily  be  discovered  with  what  intention  I  undertook 
the  foregomg  inquiries.  The  question  here  discussed  is  interesting 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world  ;  it  concerns, 
not  a  nation,  but  all  mankind.  If  those  nations  whose  social  con- 
dition is  democratic  could  only  remain  free  as  long  as  they  are  in- 
habitants of  the  wilds,  we  could  not  but  despair  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race  ;  for  democracy  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  more 
extended  sway,  and  the  wilds  are  gradually  peopled  with  men.  If 
it  were  true  that  laws  and  manners  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
democratic  institutions,  what  refuge  would  remain  open  to  the 
notions  except  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual?  I  am  aware X, 
tiiat  there  are  many  worthy  persons  at  the  present  time  who  are  . 
not  alarmed  at  this  latter  alternative,  and  who  are  so  tired  of  lib- 
erty as  to  be  glad  of  repose,  far  from  those  storms  by  which  it  is 
attended.  But  these  individuals  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  haven 
to  which  they  are  bound.  They  are  so  deluded  by  their  recollec- 
tions, as  to  judge  the  tendency  of  absolute  power  by  what  it  was 
formerly,  and  not  by  what  it  might  become  at  the  present  time. 

If  absolute  power  were  re-established  among  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  Europe,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  assume  a  new  form, 
and  appear  under  features  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  There  was 
a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
had  invested  princes  with  almost  unlimited  authority  ;  but  they 
scarcely  ever  availed  themselves  of  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobility,  of  the  authority  of  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  of  corporations  and  their  chartered  rights,  or  of  provincial 
privileges,  which  served  to  break  the  blows  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  nation.  Inde* 
pendently  of  these  political  institutions — which,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  personal  liberty,  served  to  keep  alive  the  love  oi 
freedom  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  which  may  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  useful  in  this  respect — the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority  within  barriers  which 
were  not  less  powerful,  although  they  were  less  conspicuous.  .  Re- 
ligion, the  affections  of  the  people,  the  benevolence  of  the  prince, 
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the  sense  of  honour,  family  pride,  provincial  prejudices,  custom, 
and  public  opinion,  limited  the  power  of  kings,  and  restrained  their 
authority  within  an  invisible  circle.  The  constitution  of  nations 
was  despotic  at  that  time,  but  their  manners  were  free.  Princes 
had  the  right,  but  they  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire,  of 
doing  whatever  they  pleased,  "^ 

But  what  now  remains  of  those  barriers  which  formerly  arrested 
the  aggressions  of  tyranny  ?  Since  religion  has  lost  its  empire 
over  the  souls  of  men,  the  most  prominent  boundary  which  divided 
good  from  evil  is  overthrown  :  the  very  elements  of  the  motdi 
world  are  indeterminate  ;  the  princes  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  guided  by  chance,  and  none  can  define  the  natural  limits  of 
despotism  and  the  bounds  of  license.  Long  revolutions  have  for 
ever  destroyed  the  respect  which  surrounded  the  rulers  of  the  state  ; 
and  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  public  es- 
teem, princes  may  henceforward  surrender  themselves  without  fear 
to  the  seductions  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  kings  find  that  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  are  turned 
toward  them,  they  are  clement,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
strength  ;  and  they  are  chary  of  the  affection  of  their  people,  be- 
cause the  affection  of  their  people  is  the  bulwark  of  the  throne.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  good  will  then  takes  place  between  the  prince 
and  the  people,  which  resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  domes- 
tic society.  The  subjects  may  murmur  at  the  sovereign's  decree, 
but  they  are  grieved  to  displease  him  ;  and  the  sovereign  chastises 
his  subjects  with  the  light  hand  of  parental  affection. 

But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty  is  broken  in  the  tumult  of 
revolution  ;  when  successive  monarchs  have  occupied  the  throne, 
and  alternately  displayed  to  the  people  the  weakness  of  right,  and 
the  harshness  of  power,  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
any  as  the  father  of  the  state,  and  he  is  feared  by  all  as  its  master 
If  he  be  weak,  he  is  despised  ;  if  he  be  strong,  he  is  detested.  He 
is  himself  full  of  animosity  and  alarm  ;  he  finds  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  treats  his  subjects  like  conquered  ene- 
mies. 

When  the  provinces  and  the  towns  formed  so  many  different  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  their  common  country,  each  of  them  had  a 
will  of  its  own,  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  subjec- 
tion ;  but  nv  v  that  all  the  parts  of  the  same  empire,  after  having 
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lost  dieir  immunities,  their  customs,  their  prejudices,  their  traditioDi^ 
and  their  names,  are  subjected  and  accustomed  to  the  same  lavs,  it 
IS  not  more  difficult  to  oppress  them  collectively,  than  it  was  for- 
merly to  oppress  them  singly. 

While  the  nobles  enjoyed  their  power,  and  indeed  long  after  that 
power  was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  conferred  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  force  upon  their  personal  opposition.  They  afforded 
instances  of  men  who,  nothwithstanding  their  weakness,  still  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  personal  value,  and  dared  to  cape 
single-handed  with  the  efforts  of  the  public  authority.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  confounded,  when 
the  individual  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is  easily  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  obscurity,  when  the  honour  of  monarchy  has 
almost  lost  its  empire  without  being  succeeded  by  public  virtue, 
and  when  nothing  can  enable  man  to  rise  above  himself,  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  the  exigencies  of  power  and  servility  of  weak- 
ness will  stop  ? 

As  long  as  family  feeling  was  kept  alive,  the  antagonist  of  op- 
pression was  never  alone  ;  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his 
clients,  his  hereditary  friends,  and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  support  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  his  ancestors  and  animated  by  his 
posterity.  But  when  patrimonial  estates  are  divided,  and  when  a 
few  years  suffice  to  confound  the  distmctions  of  a  race,  where  can 
family  feeling  be  found  ?  What  force  can  there  be  in  the  customs 
of  a  country  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  perpetually  changing 
its  aspect  ;  in  which  every  act  of  tyranny  has  a  precedent,  and 
every  crime  an  example  ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  old  that  its 
antiquity  can  save  it  from  destruction,  and  nothing  so  unparalleled 
that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  from  being  done  ?  What  resistance 
can  be  offered  by  manners  of  so  pliant  a  make,  that  they  have  .al- 
ready often  yielded  ?  What  strength  can  even  public  opinion  have 
retained,  when  no  twenty  persons  are  connected  by  a  common  tie  ; 
when  not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered  corporation,  nor  class, 
nor  free  institution,  has  the  power  of  representing  that  opinion  ; 
and  when  every  citizen  —  being  equally  weak,  equally  poor,  and 
equally  dependant  —  has  only  his  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to 
the  organized  force  of  the  government  1 

The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
in  which  that  country  might  then  be  thrown.     But  it  may  more 
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aptly  be  assimilated  tc  the  times  of  old,  and  to  those  hideous  eras 
of  Roman  oppression,  when  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted, their  traditions  obliterated,  their  habits  destroyed,  their 
opmions  shaken',  and  freedom,  expelled  from  the  laws,  could  find 
no  refuge  in  the  land  ;  when  nothing  protected  the  citizens,  and 
the  citizens  no  longer  protected  themselves  ;  when  human  nature 
was  the  sport  of  man,  and  princes  wearied  out  the  clemency  of 
Heaven  before  they  exhausted  thepatience  of  their  subjects.  Those 
who  hope  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
appear  to  me  to  be  afflicted  with  mental  blindness  ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  present  condition  of  several  European  nations — a 
condition  to  which  all  the  others  tend  —  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
they  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than  democratic 
liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Césars. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  men  are  to 
be  entirely  emancipated,  or  entirely  enslaved  ;  whether  their  rights 
are  to  be  made  equal,  or  wholly  taken  away  from  them.  If  the 
rulers  of  society  were  reduced  either  gradually  to  raise  th^  crowd 
to  their  own  level,  or  to  sink  the  citizens  below  that  of  humanity, 
would  not  the  doubts  of  many  be  resolved,  the  consciences  of  many 
be  healed,  and  the  community  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
with  little  difficulty?  In  that  case,  the  gradual  growth  of  demo- 
cratic manners  and  institution  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  freedom  ;  and  without  liking 
the  government  of  democracy,  it  might  be  adopted  as  the  most  ap- 
plicable and  the  fairest  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  a  people  in  the  work  of  government  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  supply  it  with  experience,  and  to  in- 
spire it  w^ith  the  feelings  which  it  requires  in  order  to  govern  well. 
I  grant  that  the  caprices  of  democracy  are  perpetual  ;  its  instru- 
ments are  rude,  its  laws  imperfect.  But  if  it  were  true  that  soon 
no  just  medium  would  exist  between  the  empire  of  democracy  and 
the  dominion  of  a  single  ann,  should  we  not  rather  incline  toward 
the  former,  than  submit  voluntarily  to  the  latter  ?  And  if  complete 
equality  be  our  fate,  is  it  not  better  to  be  levelled  by  free  institu- 
tions than  by  despotic  power  ? 

Those  who,  after  having  read  this  book,  should  imagine  that  my 
intention  in  writing  it  has  been  to  propose  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  the  imitation  of  all  democratic  peoples, 
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would  commit  a  very  great  mistake  ;  they  must  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance  of  my  ideas.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show,  by  the  example  of  America,  that  laws,  and  espe- 
cially manners,  may  exist,  which  will  allow  a  democratic  people 
to  remain  free.  But  I  am  very  far  from  tUn^dng  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American  democracy,  and  copy  the 
means  which  it  has  employed  to  attain  its  ends;  for  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  country  and  its  polit- 
ical precedents  exercise  upon  a  constitution;  and  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  great  misfortime  for  mankind,  if  liberty  were  to  exist,  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  same  forms. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  gradually  in- 
troducing democratic  institutions  into  France,  and  if  we  despair  of 
imparting  to  the  citizens  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  firat  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom,  and  afterward  allow  them  to  enjoy  it,  there 
will  be  no  independence  at  all,  either  for  the  middlbg  classes  or 
the  nobility,  for  ibe  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an  equal  tyranny  over 
all  ;  and  I  foresee  that  if  the  peaceable  empire  of  ike  majority  be 
not  founded  among  us  in  time,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  al 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  single  despot 
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CHAPTER  XVffl. 

I 

TUB   PRESENT  AND   PROBABLE   FUTURE  CONDITION   OF   THE   THRBfl 
RACES  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  part  of  the  task  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myseli 
is  now  performed  :  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  the  American  democracy.  Here  I  might  stop  ; 
but  the  reader  would  perhaps  feel  that  \  had  not  satisfied  his  ex-- 
pectations. 

The  absolute  supremacy  of  democracy  is  not  all  that  we  meet 
with  in  America  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  may  be  conr 
âdered  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  thia 
work  my  subject  has  often  led  me  to  speak  of  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  stop  in  order  to  show  what 
places  these  two  races  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic  people 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  describing.  I  have  mentioned  in  what 
spirit,  and  according  to  what  laws,  the  Anglo-American  Union  was 
fonued  ;  but  I  could  only  glance  at  the  dangers  which  menace  that 
confederation,  while  it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  chances  of  duration,  independently  of  its  laws 
and  manners.  When  speaking  of  the  United  republican  States,  I 
hazarded  no  conjectures  upon  the  permanence  of  republican  forms 
in  the  New  World;  and  when  making  frequent  allusion  to  the 
commercial  activity  which  reigns  in  the  Union,  I  was  unable  to 
inquire  into  the  future  condition  of  the  Americans  as  a  commercial 
people. 

These  topics  are  collaterally  connected  with  my  subject,  without 
forming  a  part  of  it  ;  they  are  American,  without  being  demo- 
cratic; and  to  portray  democracy  has  been  my  principal  aim. 
It  was  therefore  nece^ary  to  postpone  these  questions,  which  I  now 
take  up  as  the  prope  termination  of  my  work. 

25 
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The  territory  now  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  American  Union 
spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  the  east  and  west  its  limits  are  those  of  the  continent 
itself.  On  the  south  it  advances  nearly  to  the  tropic,  and  it  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  icy  re^ons  of  the  north.* 

The  human  beings  who  are  scattered  over  this  space  do  not  fomii 
as  in  Europe,  so  many  branches  of  the  same  stock.  Three  races 
naturally  distinct,  and  I  might  almost  say  hostile  to  each  other,  are 
discoverable  among  them  at  the  first  glance.  Almost  insnrmoont^ 
able  barriers  had  been  raised  between  them  by  education  and  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  their  origin  and  outward  characteristics  ;  but 
fortune  has  brought  them  together  on  the  same  soil,  where,  although 
they  are  mixed,  they  do  not  amalgamate,  and  each  race  fulfils  its 
destiny  apart 

Among  these  widely  differing  families  of  men,  the  first  which  at- 
tracts attention,  the  superior  in  intelligence,  in  power,  and  in  en- 
joyment, is  the  white  or  European,  the  man  pre-emment  ;  and  m 
sulwnlinate  grades,  the  negro  and  the  Indian.  These  two  unhappy 
raot^  have  nothing  in  common  ;  neither  birth,  nor  features,  nor 
lanijuage,  nor  habits.  Their  only  resemblance  lies  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Both  of  them  occupy  an  inferior  rank  in  the  countiy 
they  inhabit  ;  both  suffer  from  tyranny  ;  and  if  their  wrongs  are 
not  the  same,  they  originate  at  any  rate  with  the  same  authors. 

If  we  reasoned  from  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  should  almost 
say  that  the  European  is  to  the  other  races  of  mankind,  what  man 
is  to  the  lower  animals  ;  —  he  makes  them  subservient  to  his  use  ; 
and  when  he  cannot  subdue,  he  destroys  them.  Oppression  has 
at  one  stroke  deprived  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  of  almost 
all  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  ne^rro  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  country  ;  the  langiiaire  which  his 
forefathers  spoke  is  never  heard  around  him  ;  he  abjured  their  re- 
ligion and  forcrot  their  customs  when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  Africa, 
without  acquirini^-  any  claim  to  European  privileges.  But  he  re- 
mains half-way  between  the  two  communities,  sold  by  the  one, 
repulsed  by  the  othiT  ;  finding  not  a  spot  in  the  universe  to  call 
?)y  the  name  of  country-,  except  the  faint  image  of  a  home  which 
le  shelter  of  his  master's  roof  affords. 

*  See  Uie  map. 
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The  negro  has  no  family  ;  woman  is  merely  the  temporary  com- 
panion of  his  pleasures,  and  his  children  are  upon  an  equality  with 
himself  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Am  I  to  call  it  a  proof  of 
God's  mercy,  or  a  visitation  of  his  wrath,  that  man  in  certain  states 
appears  to  be  insensible  to  his  extreme  wretchedness,  and  almost 
affects  with  a  depraved  taste  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  ?  The 
negro,  who  is  plunged  in  this  abyss  of  evils,  scarcely  feels  his  own 
calamitous  situation.  Violence  made  him  a  slave,  and  the  habit 
of  servitude  gives  him  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  a  slave;  he 
admires  his  tyrants  more  than  he  hates  them,  and  finds  his  joy  and 
his  pride  in  the  servile  imitation  of  those  who  oppress  him  :  his 
understanding  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  his  soul. 

The  negro  enters  upon  slavery  as  soon  as  he  is  born  ;  nay,  he 
may  have  been  purchased  in  the  womb,  and  have  begun  his  slavery 
before  he  began  his  existence.  Equally  devoid  of  wants  and  of 
enjoyment)  and  useless  to  himself,  he  learns,  with  his  first  notions 
of  existence,  that  he  is  the  property  of  another  who  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  his  life,  and  that  the  care  of  it  does  not  devolve  upon 
himself;  even  the  power  of  thought  appears  to  him  a  useless  gift  of 
Providence,  and  he  quietly  enjoys  th0  privileges  of  his  debasement 

If  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery  ;  for  having  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  to  submit  to  everything  except  reason,  he  is  too  much  im- 
acquainted  with  her  dictates  to  obey  them.  A  thousand  new  de- 
sires beset  him,  and  he'is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  energy 
necessary  to  resist  them  :  these  are  masters  which  it  is  necessary 
to^contend  with,  and  he  has  learned  only  to  submit  and  obey.  In 
short,  he  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  wretchedness,  that  while  servitude 
brutalizes,  Uberty  destroys  him. 

Oppression  has  been  no  less  fatal  to  the  Indian  than  to  the 
negro  race,  but  its  effects  are  different.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men  in  the  New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
lived  quietly  in  their  woods,  enduring  the  vicissitudes,  and  practis 
ing  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  savage  nations.  The  Europe- 
ans, having  dispersed  the  Indian  tribes  and  driven  them  into  the 
deserts,  condemned  them  to  a  wandering  life  full  of  inexpressible 
sufferings 

Savage  nations  are  only  controlled  by  opinion  and  by  custom. 
When  the  North  American  Indians  had  lost  their  sentiment  of 
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attachment  to  their  country  ;  when  their  families  were  dispersed, 
their  traditions  obscm^,  and  the  chain  of  their  recollections  broken  ; 
when  all  their  habits  were  changed,  and  their  wants  increased  be- 
yond measure,  European  tyranny  rendered  them  more  disorderly 
and  less  civilized  than  they  were  before.  The  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  tribes  continually  grew  worse,  and  they  became 
more  barbarous  as  they  became  more  wretched.  Nevertheless  the 
Europeans  have  not  been  able  to  metamorphose  the  character  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  though  they  have  had  power  to  destroy  them, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  make  them  submit  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  society. 

The  lot  of  the  negro  is  placed  on  the  extreme  limit  of  servitude, 
while  that  of  the  Indian  lies  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  liberty  ;  and 
slavery  does  not  produce  more  fatal  effects  upon  the  first,  than  in- 
dependence upon  the  second.  The  negro  has  lost  all  property  in 
his  own  person,  and  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  existence  without 
committing  a  sort  of  fraud  :  but  the  savage  is  his  own  master  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  act  ;  parental  authority  is  scarcely  known  to 
him  ;  he  has  never  bent  his  will  to  that  of  any  of  his  kind,  nor 
learned  the  difference  between  voluntary  obedience  and  a  shamefid 
subjection  ;  and  the  very  name  of  law  is  unknown  to  him.  To  be 
free,  with  him,  signifies  to  escape  from  all  the  shackles  of  society. 
As  he  delights  in  this  barbarous  independence,  and  would  rather 
perish  than  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  it,  civilization  has  little  power 
over  him. 

The  negro  makes  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts  to  insinuate  himself 
among  men  who  repulse  him  ;  he  conforms  to  the  taste  of  nis 
oppressors,  adopts  their  opinions,  and  hopes  by  imitating  them  to 
form  a  part  of  their  community.  Having  been  told  from  infancy 
that  his  race  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  the  whifes,  he  assents 
to  the  proposition,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  own  nature.  In  each  of 
his  features  he  discovers  a  trace  of  slavery,  and,  if  it  wxre  in  his 
power,  he  would  willingly  rid  himself  of  everything  that  makes  him 
what  he  is. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  has  his  imagination  inflated  with 
the  pretended  nobility  of  his  origin,  and  lives  and  dies  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreams  of  pride.  Far  from  desiring  to  conform  his  habits 
to  ours,  he  loves  his  savage  life  «is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
race,  and  he  repels  ever}'  advance  to  civilization,  less  perhaps  firom 
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the  hatred  which  he  entertains  for  it,  than  from  a  dread  of  re- 
sembling the  Europeans.*  While  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  our 
perfection  in  the  arts  but  the  resources  of  the  desert,  to  our  tactics 
nothing  but  undisciphned  courage  ;  while  our  well-digested  plans 
are  met  by  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  savage  life,  who  can  wonder 
if  he  fails  in  this  unequal  contest  1 

The  negro,  who  earnestly  desires  to  mingle  his  race  with  that  of 
the  European,  cannot  effect  it  ;  while  the  Indian,  who  might  suc- 
c«ed  to  a  certain  extent,  disdains  to  make^he  attempt.  The  ser- 
vility of  the  one  dooms  him  to  slavery,  the  pride  of  the  other  to 
death. 

I  remember  that  while  I  was  travelling  through  the  forests  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  arrived  one  day  at  the  log-house 
of  a  pioneer.  I  did  not  wish  to  penetrate  mto  the  dwelling  of  the 
American,  but  retired  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  on  the  margin  of 
a  spring,  which  was  not  far  off,  in  the  woods.  While  I  was  in 
this  place  (which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Creek  territory), 
an  Indian  woman  appeared,  followed  by  a  negress,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  a  little  white  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer.  A  sort  of  barbarous  luxury 
set  off  the  costume  of  the  Indian  ;  rings  of  metal  were  hanging 
from  her  nostrils  and  ears  ;  her  hair,  which  was  adorned  with  glass 

*  The  native  of  North  America  retains  his  opinions  and  the  most  insignificant  of 
his  habits  with  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  For  more  thaa 
two  hundred  years  the  wandering  tribes  of  North  America  have  had  daily  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  they  have  never  derived  from  them  either  a  custom  or  an  idea. 
Yet  the  Europeans  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  savages  :  they  have 
made  them  more  licentious,  but  not  more  European.  In  the  summçr  of  1831 , 1  hap- 
pened to  be  beyond  Lake  Micliigan,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  which  serves  as  the 
extreme  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  side. 
Here  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  officer.  Major  H.,  who  after  talking  to 
me  at  length  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Indian  character,  related  the  following  iact  : 
**  I  formerly  knew  a  young  Indian,"  said  he,  "  who  had  been  educated  at  a  college  iti 
New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  the  ex- 
ternal  appearance  of  a  member  of  civilized  society.  When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  English,  in  1810, 1  saw  this  young  man  again  ;  he  was  ser- 
ving in  our  army  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  h^  fribe  ;  for  the  Indians  were  adnut- 
ted  among  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abstain  from 
their  horrible  custom  of  scalping  their  victims.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  •  •  • 
C.  came  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire  of  our  bivouac.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  fortune  that  day  :  he  related  his  exploits  ;  and  growing  warm  and  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  them,  he  concluded  by  suddenly  opening  the  breast  of  his  coat 
saying,  *  You  must  not  betray  me— see  here  !»  And  I  actually  beheld,"  said  the 
major,  "  between  his  body  and  his  shirt,  the  skin  and  hair  of  an  English  head  still 
dripping  with  gore." 
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beads,  fell  loosely  upon  her  shoulders  ;  and  I  saw  that  she  was  not 
married,  for  she  still  wore  the  necklace  of  shells  which  the  bride 
always  deposites  on  the  nuptial  couch.  The  negress  was  dad  in 
squalid  European  garments. 

They  all  three  came  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of 
the  fountain  ;  and  the  young  Indian,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
lavished  upon  her  such  fond  caresses  as  mothers  give  ;  while  the 
negress  endeavoured  by  various  little  artifices  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  créole.  The  child  displayed  in.  her  slightest  gestures 
a  consciousness  of  superiority  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with 
her  infantine  weakness  ;  as  if  she  received  the  attentions  of  her 
companions  with  a  sort  of  condescension. 

The  negress  was  seated  on  the  ground  before  her  mistress,  watch- 
ing her  smallest  desires,  and  apparently  divided  between  strong  af- 
fection for  the  child  and  servile  fear  ;  w*hile  the  savage  displayed, 
in  the  midst  of  her  tenderness,  an  air  of  freedom  and  of  pride 
which  was  almost  ferocious.  I  had  approached  the  group,  and  I 
contemplated  them  in  silence  ;  but  my  curiosity  was  probably  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Indian  woman,  for  she  suddenly  rose,  pushed  the 
child  roughly  from  her,  and  giving  me  an  angry  look,  plunged  into 
the  thicket 

I  had  oûen  chanced  to  see  individuals  met  together  in  the  same 
place,  who  belonged  to  the  three  races  of  men  which  people  North 
America.  I  had  perceived  from  many  different  results  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  whites.  But  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  been 
describing  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching;  a  bond  of 
affection  here  united  the  oppressors  with  the  oppressed,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  Nature  to  bring  them  together  rendered  still  more  striking 
the  immense  distance  placed  between  them  by  prejudice  and  by 
law. 
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THB    PRESENT   AND   PROBABLE    FUTURE  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIAN 
TRIBES   WHICH     INHABIT     THB     TERRITORY   POSSESSED   BT   THE 

UNION. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  the  native  Tribes. — Manner  in  which  it  takes  phice. — Mis- 
eries accompanying  the  forced  Migrations  of  the  Indians. — The  Savages  of  North 
America  had  only  two  ways  of  escaping  Destruction  ;  War  or  Civilization. — They 
are  no  longer  able  to  make  War. — Reasons  why  they  refused  to  become  civUiied 
when  it  was  in  their  Power,  and  why  they  cannot  become  so  now  that  they  desire 
it. — Instance  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokees. — Policy  of  the  particular  States  toward 
these  Indians. — Policy  of  the  federal  Government. 

N(WE  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory 
of  New  England  —  the  Narragansets,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pequots — 
have  any  existence  but  in  the  recollection  of  man.  The  Lenapes, 
who  received  William  Penn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  upon  thé 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  have  disappeared  ;  and  I  myself  met  witl 
the  last  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  begging  alms.  The  nations  1 
have  mentioned  formerly  covered  the  country lo  the  seacoast  ;  but 
a  traveller  at  the  present  day  must  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  find  an  Indian.  Not 
only  have  these  wild  tribes  receded,  but  they  are  destroyed  ;*  and 
as  they  give  way  or  perish,  an  immense  and  increasing  people  fills 
their  place.  There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  prodigious  a 
growth,  or  so  rapid  a  destruction  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
change  takes  place  is  not  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
whence  they  have  been  expelled,  their  wants  were  few.  Their  arms 
were  of  their  own  manufacture,  their  only  drink  was  the  water  ot 
the  brook,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
flesh  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  Europeans  introduced  among  the  savages  of  North  America 
firearms,  ardent  spirits,  and  iron  :  they  taught  them  to  exchange 
for  manufactured  stuffs  the  rough  garments  which  had  previously 
satisfied  their  untutored  simplicity.  Having  acquired  new  tastes, 
without  the  arts  by  which  they  could  be  gratified,  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  workmanship  of  the  whites  ;  but 
in  return  for  their  productions  the  savage  had  nothing  to  offer  ex- 

*  In  the  thirteen  original  states,  there  are  only  6;273  Indians  remaining     (8m 
Legislative  Documents,  30th  congress,  No.  117,  p.  90.) 
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cept  the  rich  iurs  which  still  abounded  in  his  woods.  Hence  the 
chase  became  necessary,  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  subsistence, 
but  in  order  to  procure  the  only  objects  af  barter  which  he  could 
furnish  to  Europe.*  While  the  wants  of  the  natives  were  thus  in- 
creasing, their  resources  continued  to  diminish. 

From  the  moment  when  a  European  settlement  is  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  beasts 
of  chase  takes  the  alarm .f  Thousands  of  savages,  wandering  in 
the  forest  and  destitute  of  any  fixed  dwelling,  did  not  disturb  them  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  continuous  sounds  of  European  labour  are  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  begin  to  flee  away,  and  retire  to  the 
west,  where  their  instinct  teaches  them  that  they  will  find  deserts 
of  immeasurable  extent.  "  The  buffalo  is  constantly  receding,"  say 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  Report  of  the  year  1829  ;  "  a  few 
years  since  they  approached  the  base  of  the  Allegany  ;  and  a  few  years 
hence  they  may  even  be  rare  upon  the  immense  plains  which  extend 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
effect  of  the  approach  of  the  whites  is  often  felt  at  two  hundred 
leagues'  distance  from  the  frontier.     Their  influence  is  thus  exerted 


*  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass,  in  their  report  to  congress,  the  4th  February,  1829,  p.  83, 
expressed  themselves  thus  :  **  The  time  when  the  Indians  generally  could  supply 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing,  wthout  any  of  the  articles  of  civilized  life,  has 
long  since  passed  awny.  The  more  remote  tribes,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  who  lire 
where  immense  herds  of  buffalo  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  who  follow  those  animals  in 
their  periodical  migrations,  could  more  easily  than  any  others  recur  to  the  habits  of 
their  ancestors,  and  live  without  the  wliite  man  or  any  of  his  manufactures.  But  the 
buffalo  is  constantly  reced'nij.  The  smaller  animals,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  bearer, 
the  otter,  the  muskrat,  &c.,  principally  minister  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  these  cannot  be  taken  without  guns,  ammunition,  and  traps. 

"  Among  the  northwestern  Indians  particularly,  the  labour  of  supplying  a  family 
with  food  in  excessive.  Day  after  day  is  spent  by  the  hunter  without  success,  and 
during  this  interval  his  family  must  subsist  upon  bark  or  roots,  or  perish.  Want 
and  misery  are  around  them  and  among  them.  Many  die  every  winter  from  actual 
starvation." 

The  Indians  will  not  live  as  Europeans  live  ;  and  yet  they  can  neither  subsist  with- 
out them,  nor  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  • 
fact  which  I  likewise  give  upon  official  authority.  Some  Indians  of  n  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior  had  killed  a  European  ;  the  American  government  interdicted 
all  traffic  with  the  tribe  to  which  the  guilty  parties  belonged,  until  they  were  delivered 
up  to  justice.    This  measure  had  tlie  desired  effect. 

t  "  Five  years  ago,"  says  Volney  in  his  Tableaux  des  Etats  Unis,  p.  370,  "  in  gomg 
from  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskia,  a  territory  which  now  forms  part  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, but  which  at  the  time  I  mention  was  completely  wild  (1797),  you  could  not  cross 
a  prairie  without  seeing  herds  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  buffaloes.  There  are  now 
none  remaining;  they  swam  across  the  Mississippi  to  escape  from  the  hunters,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  bells  of  the  American  cows," 
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over  tribes  whose  name  is  unknown  to  them,  and  who  suffer  the 
evils j)f  usurpation  long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  their  distress.* 

Bold  adventurers  soon  penetrate  into  the  country  the  Indians  have 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  advanced  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  whites,  they  begin  to 
build  habitations  for  civilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  the  wildemesL 
This  is  done  without  difficulty,  as  the  territory  of  a  hunting-nation 
is  ill  defined  ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular,  so  that  individual  interests  are  not  concern- 
ed in  the  protection  of  any  part  of  it 

A  few  European  families,  settled  in  different  situations  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  i|om  each  other,  soon  drive  away  the  wild  ani- 
mals which  remain  between  their  places  of  abode.  The  Indians, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  abundance,  then  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  subsist,  and  still  more  difficult  to  procure  the  articles  of  bar- 
ter which  they  stand  in  need  of. 

To  drive  away  their  game  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, as  effectually  as  if  the  fields  of  our  agriculturists  were  stricken 
with  barrenness  ;  and  they  are  reduced,  like  famished  wolves,  to 
prowl  through  the  forsaken  woods  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  instinct- 
ive love  of  their  country  attaches  them  to  the  soil  which  gave  them 
birth,f  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  yield  anything  but  misery  and 
death.  At  length  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  to  depart  : 
they  follow  the  traces  of  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  beaver,  and 
are  guided  by  those  wild  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  future  coun- 
try. Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Europeans  who 
drive  away  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  ;  it  is  famine  which 
compels  them  to  recede  ;  a  happy  distinction  which  had  escaped 


*  The  truth  of  what  I  here  advance  may  be  easily  proved  by  consalting  the  tabu 
lar  statement  of  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  United  States,  and  their  territories.     (Le- 
gislative Documents,  20th  congress,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.)    It  is  there  shown  that  the 
tribes  of  America  are  rapidly  decreasing,  although  the  Europeans  are  still  at  a  coo- 
siderable  distance  from  them. 

t  '^  The  Indians,"  says  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  report  to  congress,  p.  16, 
''  are  attached  to  their  country  by  the  same  feelings  which  bind  us  to  ours  ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  certain  superstitious  notions  connected  with  the  alienation  of  what  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  to  their  ancestors,  which  operate  strongly  upon  the  tribes  who  have  made 
few  or  no  cessions,  but  which  are  gradually  weakened  as  our  intercourse  with  them 
is  extended.  *  We  will  not  sell  the  spot  which  coutains  the  bones  of  our  fathers,'  it 
•Imost  always  the  first  answer  to  a  proposttkm  for  a  sale." 
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ttie  casuists  of  former  times,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
modem  discovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  sufferbgs  which  at- 
tend these  forced  emigrations.  They  are  midertaken  by  a  people 
already  exhausted  and  reduced  ;  and  the  countries  to  which  the 
new-comers  betake  themselves  are  inhabited  by  other  tribes  which 
receive  them  with  jealous  hostility.  Hunger  is  in  the  rear,  war 
awaits  them,  and  misery  besets  them  on  all  sides.  In  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  such  a  host  of  enemies,  they  separate,  and  each  in- 
dividual endeavours  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  his  existence 
in  solitude  and  secresy,  living  in  the  immensity  of  the  desert  like 
an  outcast  in  civilized  society.  The  social  tie,  which  distress  had 
long  since  weakened,  is  then  dissolved  ;  they  have  lost  their  countiy, 
and  their  people  soon  deserts  them  ;  their  very  families  are  obliter- 
ated ;  the  names  they  bore  in  common  are  forgotten,  their  language 
perishes,  and  all  the  traces  of  their  origin  disappear.  Their  nation 
has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  recollection  of  the  antiquaries  of 
America  and  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  reader  suppose  that  I  am  colouring 
the  picture  too  highly  :  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  several  of  the  cases 
of  misery  which  I  have  been  describing  ;  and  I  was  the  witness  o' 
sufferings  which  I  have  not  the  power  to  portray. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  while  I  was  on  the  left  bank  of  thf 
Mississippi,  at  a  place  named  by  Europeans  Memphis,  there  arrived 
a  numerous  band  of  Choctaws  (or  Chactas,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  French  in  Louisiana).  These  savai^es  had  left  their  country, 
and  were  endeavourinc^  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  which  had  been  promised  them 
by  the  American  government.  It  was  then  in  the  middle  ol 
winter,  and  the  cold  was  unusually  severe  ;  the  snow  had  frozen 
hard  upon  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  drifting  huge  masses  of 
ice.  The  Indians  had  their  families  with  them  ;  and  they  brought 
in  their  train  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  with  children  newly  bom, 
and  old  men  upon  the  verge  of  death.  They  possessed  neither  tents 
nor  wagons,  but  only  their  arms  and  some  provisions.  I  saw  them 
embark  to  pass  the  mighty  river,  and  never  will  that  solemn  spec- 
tacle fade  from  my  remembrance.  No  cry,  no  sob  was  heard  among 
the  assembled  crowd  :  all  were  silent.  Their  calamities  were  of 
ancient  date,  and  they  knew  them  to  be  irremediable.     The  Indians 
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had  all  stq)ped  into  the  bark  which  was  to  carry  them  across,  bat 
their  dogs  remained  upon  the  bank.  As  soon  as  these  animals  per- 
ceived that  their  masters  were  finally  leaving  the  shore,  they  set  up 
a  dismal  howl,  and,  plunging  all  together  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  swam  after  the  boat. 

The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes  place  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  legal  manner.  When  the 
European  population  beg'ms  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  desert  in- 
habited by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
usually  despatches  envoys  to  them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a 
large  plain,  and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  accost 
them  in  the  following  manner  :  **  What  have  you  to  do  m  the  land  of 
your  fathers  ?  Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order  to 
live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  inhabit  better  than  an- 
other ?  Are  there  no  woods,  marshes,  or  prairies,  except  where  you 
dwell  ?  And  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own  sun  Î 
Beyond  those  mountains  which  you  see  at  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
lake  which  bounds  your  territory  on  the  west,  there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great  abundance  ;  sell  your 
land  to  us,  and  go  to  live  happily  in  those  solitudes."  After  hold- 
ing this  language,  they  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire- 
arms, woollen  garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  bracelets 
of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses.*  If,  when  they  have  be- 
held all  these  riches,  they  still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  refusing  their  required  consent,  and  that  the 
government  itself  will  not  long  have  the  power  of  protecting  them 
in  their  rights.     What  are  they  to  do?     Half  convinced,  and 


*  See  in  the  legislative  documents  of  congress  (Doc  117),  the  narrative  of  what 
takes  place  on  these  occasions.  This  curious  passage  is  from  the  above  mentioned 
report,  made  to  congress  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  February,  1829.  Mr.  Cass  is 
now  secretary  of  war . 

'<  The  Indians,"  says  the  report,  "  reach  the  treaty-ground  poor,  and  almost  naked. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  are  taken  there  by  the  traders,  and  are  seen  and  examined 
by  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  becoms  importunate  to  have  their  wants 
supphed,  and  their  influence  is  soon  exerted  to  induce  a  sale.  Their  improvidence  is 
habitual  and  unconquerable.  The  gratification  of  his'  immediate  wants  and  desires  is 
the  ruling  pission  of  an  Indian  :  the  expectation  of  future  advantages  seldom  pro- 
duces much  effect.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  lost,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future 
disregarded.  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  demand  a  cession  of  land  unless  the 
means  were  at  hand  of  gratifying  their  immediate  wants  ;  and  when  their  condition 
and  circumstances  are  fairly  considered,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  they  are  urn 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves.  " 
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half  compelled,  they  go  to  inhabit  new  deserts,  where  the  iraportu* 
nate  whites  will  not  let  them  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity.  In 
this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain  at  a  very  low  price  whole 
provinces,  which  the  richest  sovereigns  of  Em'ope  could  not  pur- 
chase.* 

These  are  great  evils,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  irremediable.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  nations  of  North 
America  are  doomed  to  perish  ;  and  that  whenever  the  Europeans 
shall  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  race  of 
men  will  be  no  more.f  The  Indians  had  only  the  two  alternatives 
of  war  or  civilization  ;  in  other  words,  they  must  either  have  de- 
stroyed the  Europeans  or  become  their  equals. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  they  might  have  found  it 
possible,  by  uniting  their  forces,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
small  bodies  of  strangers  who  landed  on  their  continent.^  They 
several  times  attempted  to  do  it,  and  were  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing ;  but  the  disproportion  of  their  resources,  at  the  present  day, 

*  On  the  19th  of  May,  1830,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  affirmed  before  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives,  that  the  Americans  had  already  acquired  by  treaty^  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  230,000,CX)0  of  acres.  In  1808,  the  usages  gave  up  48,000,000  acres 
for  an  annual  payment  of  1,000  dollars.  In  1S18,  the  Quapaws  yielded  up  29,000  fiOO 
acres  for  4,000  dollars.  They  reserved  for  themselves  a  territory  of  1,000,000  acres 
for  a  hunting-ground.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken  that  it  should  be  respected  :  but  be- 
fore long  it  was  invaded  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  liis  "  Report  «f  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,"  February  24lh,  1S30, 
has  these  words:  "To  pay  an  Indian  tribe  what  their  ancient  hunting-grounds  are 
worth  to  them,  after  the  game  is  flod  or  destroyed,  as  a  mode  of  approj)ruiting  wild 
lands  claimed  by  Indians,  has  boon  found  more  convenient,  and  certainly  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  more  merciful,  than  to  assert  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  titles  is  but  the 
substitute  which  humanity  and  expediency  have  im})osed,  in  place  of  tlie  sword,  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  claimed  by  tlie  riglit  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  claims  of  civilized  communities, 
over  those  of  savage  tribes.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  invariable  has  been  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  causes,  first  in  diminishing  the  value  of  forest  lands  to  the  Indians, 
and  secondly  in  disposing  them  to  sell  readily,  that  the  plan  of  buying  their  riglit  of 
occupancy  has  never  threatened  to  retard,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the  prosperity 
of  any  of  the  states."     (Legislative  documents,  21st  congress,  No.  227,  p.  6.) 

f  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  almost  all  American  statesmen.  "  Judg- 
ing of  the  future  by  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Cass,  '*  we  cannot  err  in  anticipating  a  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  their  eventual  extinction,  unless  our  border 
should  become  stationary,  and  they  be  removed  beyond  it,  or  unless  some  radical 
chang*»  should  take  place  m  the  principles  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  which  it  is 
easier  to  hope  for  than  to  expect." 

X  Among  other  warliKe  enterprises,  there  was  one  of  the  Wampanongs,  nnd  other 
confederate  tribes,  under  Metacom  in  1675,  against  the  colonists  of  New  England  ; 
the  English  were  also  engaged  in  war  in  Virginia  in  1622. 
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when  compared  with  those  of  the  whites,  is  too  great  to  allow  such 
an  enterprise  to  be  thought  of.  Nevertheless,  there  do  arise  from 
time  to  time  among  the  Indians  men  of  penetration,  who  foresee 
the  final  destiny  which  awaits  the  native  population,  and  who  exert 
themselves  to  unite  all  the  tribes  in  common  hostility  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  but  their  efforts  are  unavailing.  Those  tribes  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  whites,  are  too  much  weakened  to  oflfer 
an  effectual  resistance  ;  while  the  others,  giving  way  to  that  child- 
ish carelessness  of  the  morrow  which  characterizes  savage  life,  wait 
for  the  near  approach  of  danger  before  they  prepare  to  meet  it  : 
some  are  unable,  the  others  are  unwilling  to  exert  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Indians  will  never  conform  to  civil- 
ization ;  or  that  it  will  be  too  late,  whenever  they  may  be  inclined 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  social  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  each  one  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last.  Of 
all  nations,  those  submit  to  civilization  with  the  most  difficulty, 
which  habitually  live  by  the  chase.  Pastoral  tribes,  indeed,  often 
change  their  place  of  abode  ;  but  they  follow  a  regular  order  in 
their  migrations,  and  often  return  again  to  their  old  stations,  while 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  varies  with  that  of  the  animals  he 
pursues. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diffuse'  knowledge  among 
the  Indians,  without  controlling  their  wandering  propensities  ;  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  by  the  puritans  in  New  England  ;*  but 
none  of  these  endeavours  were  crowned  by  any  lasting  success.  . 
Civilization  began  in  the  cabin,  but  it  soon  retired  to  expire  in  the 
woods  ;  the  great  error  of  these  legislators  of  the  Indians  was  their 
not  understanding,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  civilizing  a  people,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  fix  it  ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  inducing 
it  to  cultivate  the  soil  :  the  Indians  ought  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture.  But  not  only  are  they  destitute  of 
this  indispensable  preliminary  to  civilization,  they  would  even 
have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  Men  who  have  once  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  restless  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter, 
feel  an  insurmountable  disgust  for  the  constant  and  regular  labour 

*  See  the  "  Histoire  de  la  NouTelle  France,''  by  Charlevoix,  and  the  work  entitle^ 
'  Lettre»  Edifiantes." 
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which  tillage  requires.    We  see  this  proved  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  society  ;  but  it  is  far  more  visible  among  peoples  whose  par 
tiality  for  the  chase  is  a  part  of  their  national  character. 

Independently  of  this  general  difficulty,  there  is  another  which 
applies  peculiarly  to  the  Indians  ;  they  consider  labour  not  merely 
as  an  evil,  but  as  a  disgrace  ;  so  that  their  pride  prevents  them  from 
becoming  civilized,  as  much  as  their  indolence.* 

There  is  no  Indian  so  wretched  as  not  to  retain,  under  nis  nut  of 
bark,  a  lof^y  idea  of  his  personal  worth  ;  he  considers  the  cares  of 
industry  and  labour  as  degrading  occupations  ;  he  compares  the 
nusbandman  to  the  ox  which  traces  the  furrow  ;  and  even  in  oar 
most  ingenious  handicraft,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
slaves.  Not  that  he  is  devoid  of  admiration  for  the  power  and  in- 
tellectual greatness  of  the  whites;  but  although  the  result  of  our 
efforts  surprises  him,  he  contemns  the  means  by  which  we  obtain 
it  ;  and  while  he  acknowledges  our  ascendency,  he  still  believes  in 
his  superiority.  War  and  hunting  are  the  only  pursuits  which  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  to  be  the  occupations  of  a  man.f  The  Indian, 
in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  woods,  cherishes  the  same  ideas,  the 
same  opinions,  as  the  noble  of  the  middle  ages  in  his  castle,  and  he 
only  requires  to  become  a  conqueror  to  complete  the  resemblance: 
thus,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  and  not  among  the  Europeans  who  people  its  coasts,  that 
the  ancient  prejudices  of  Europe  are  still  in  existence. 

More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  prodigious  influence  which  the  social  condition  ap- 

•  "  In  all  the  tribes,"  says  Volney  in  his  "  Tableau  des  Etats  Unis,'-  p.  423,  "  there 
still  exists  a  generation  of  old  warriors,  who  cannot  forbear,  when  they  sec  their 
countrymen  using  the  hoe,  from  exclaiming  agamst  the  degradation  of  ancient  man- 
ners, and  asserting  that  the  savages  owe  their  decline  to  these  innovations  ;  adding, 
that  they  liave  only  to  return  to  their  primitive  habits,  in  order  to  recover  their  power 
and  '.heir  glory." 

t  The  following  description  occurs  in  an  official  document:  "  Until  a  young  man 
has  been  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  has  performed  some  acts  of  valour,  he  gains  no 
consideration,  but  is  regarded  nearly  as  a  woman.  In  their  great  war-dances  all  the 
warriors  in  succession  strike  the  post,  as  it  is  called,  and  recount  tlieir  exploits.  On 
these  occasions  their  auditory  consists  of  the  kinbuieii,  friends,  and  comrades  of  the 
narrator.  The  profound  impression  which  his  discourse  produces  on  them  is  mani- 
fested by  the  silent  attention  it  receives,  and  by  the  loud  shouts  which  hail  its  termina» 
tion.  The  young  man  who  finds  himself  at  euch  a  meeting  without  anything  to  re- 
count, is  very  unhappy  :  an<l  instances  have  sometimes  occurred  of  young  warriors 
whose  passions  had  been  thus  inflamed,  quitting  the  war-dance  suddenly,  and  going 
off  alone  to  seek  for  trophies  which  they  might  exhibit,  and  adventures  which  they 
might  be  allowed  to  relate.'' 
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pears  to  exercise  upon  the  laws  and  the  manners  of  men  ;  and  I  beg 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  same  subject  When  I  perceive  the  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  the  political  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  the  Germans,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  North 
America  :  between  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus,  and  those  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  a  witness,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  same  cause  has  brought  about  the  same  results  in  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  human 
affairs,  a  certain  number  of  primary  facts  may  be  discovered,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  In  what  we  usually  call  the  Ger- 
man institutions,  then,  J  am  inclined  only  to  perceive  barbarian 
habits;  and  the  opinions  of  savages,  in  what  we  style  feudal 
principles. 

However  strongly  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  the  North  American 
Indians  may  be  opposed  to  their  becoming  agricultural  and  civilized, 
necessity  sometimes  obliges  them  to  it.  Several  of  the  southern 
nations,  and  among  others  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,*  were 
surrounded  by  Europeans,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  either  descending  the  Ohio  or  proceeding  up 
the  Mississippi,  arrived  simultaneously  upon  their  borders.  These 
tribes  have  not  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  like  their  northern 
brethren  ;  but  they  have  been  gradually  enclosed  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  game  within  the  thicket  before  the  huntsmen  plunge 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  thus  placed  between 
civilization  and  death,  found  themselves  obliged  to  live  by  igno- 
minious labour  Uke  the  whites.  They  took  to  agriculture,  and 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  old  habits  or  manners,  sacrificed 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  Cherokees  went  farther  :  they  created  a  written  language  ; 
established  a  permanent  form  of  government  ;  and  as  everything 

•  These  nations  are  now  swallowed  up  in  the  states  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  There  were  formerly  in  the  south  four  great  nations  (rem- 
nants of  which  still  exist),  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cher- 
okees. The  remnants  of  these  four  nations  amounted  in  1830,  to  about  75,000  indi- 
viduals. It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  in  the  territory  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Anglo-American  Union  about  300,000  Indians.  (Sec  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  board  in  the  city  of  New  York.)  The  official  documents  supphed  to  con- 
gress make  the  number  amount  to  313,130.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  tha 
names  and  numerical  strength  of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anglo-American  ter- 
ntory,  should  consult  the  documents  I  refer  to.  (Legislative  Documents,  SOUi  coih 
gms,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.) 
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proceeds  rapidly  in  the  New  World,  before  they  had  all  of  them 
clothes,  they  set  up  a  newspaper.* 

The  growth  of  European  habits  has  been  remarkably  accelerated 
among  these  Indians  by  the  mixed  race  vrhich  has  sprung  iip-f 
Deriving  intelligence  from  the  father's  side,  without  entirely  loâng 
the  savage  customs  of  the  mother,  the  half-blood  forms  the  natural 
link  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Wherever  this  race  has 
multiplied,  the  savage  state  has  become  modified,  and  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  people.J 

The  success  of  the  Cherokecs  proves  that  the  Indians  are  capable 
f  civilization,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  succeed  in  h. 
The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  find  in  submitting  to  civilization 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  An  attentive  survey  of  history 
demonstrates  that,  in  general,  barbarous  nations  have  raised  them- 
selves to  civilization  by  degrees»  and  by  their  own  efforts.  When- 
ever they  derived  knowledge  from  a  foreign  people,  they  stood 
toward  it  in  the  relation  of  conquerors,  and  not  of  a  conquered 
nation.     When  the  conquered  nation  is  enlightened,  and  the  con- 

*  I  brought  back  with  me  to  France,  one  or  two  copies  of  this  singular  polili» 
cation. 

t  See  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  21st  congress.  No.  2SS7,  p.9S| 
the  reasons  for  the  multiplication  of  Indians  of  mixed  blood  among  the  Cherokoet. 

The  principal  (musc  (JjiIcs  from  the  war  of  independence.  Many  Anglo-Americans  of 
Georgia,  having  taken  the  side  of  England,  were  obliged  t  retreat  among  the  Indians, 
where  they  inarricd. 

X  Unhappily  the  mixed  race  has  been  less  numerous  and  less  influential  in  North 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  The  American  continent  was  peopled  by  two 
great  nations  of  Kurope,  the  French  and  the  English.  The  former  were  not  slow  in 
connecting  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  the  natives  ;  but  there  was  an  unfortu* 
nate  oflinily  between  the  Indian  character  and  their  own;  instead  of  giving  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  civilized  life  to  the  savages,  the  French  too  often  grew  passionately 
fond  of  the  state  of  wild  freedom  they  found  them  in.  They  became  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  tlie  inhabitants  of  llie  desert,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  by  ex- 
aggerating his  vic<'s  and  his  virtues.  M.  de  Senonvilln,  tlie  governor  of  Canada,  wrote 
thus  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1685  :  "  It  has  long  been  believed  that  in  order  to  civilize  the 
savages  we  ought  to  draw  them  nearer  to  us,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  we 
have  been  mistaken.  Those  which  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  us  have 
not  become  French,  and  the  French  wlio  have  lived  among  them  are  changed  into 
savages,  affecting  to  live  and  dress  like  them."  (History  of  New  France,  by  Charle- 
voix, vol.  ii.,  p.  3-15.)  The  Englishman,  on  llie  contrary,  continuing  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  the  most  insignificant  habits  of  his  forefathers,  has  remain- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  American  solitudes  just  what  he  was  m  the  bosom  of  European 
cities;  he  would  not  allow  of  any  communication  with  savages  whom  he  despised, 
and  avoided  with  care  the  union  of  liis  rac»  with  theirs.  Thus,  while  the  French  cjf 
ercised  no  salutary  influence  over  the  Indians,  the  English  have  always  remained 
alien  from  them. 
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querors  are  half  savage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  by 
the  northern  nations,  or  that  of  China  by  the  Moguls,  the  power 
which  victory  bestows  upon  the  barbarian  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
his  importance  among  civilized  men,  and  permit  him  to  rank  as 
their  equal,  until  he  becomes  their  rival  :  the  one  has  might  on  his 
side,  the  other  has  intelligence  ;  the  former  admires  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  the  conquered»  the  latter  envies  the  power  of  the 
conquerors.  The  barbarians  at  length  admit  civilized  man  into 
their  palaces,  and  he  in  turn  opens  his  schools  to  the  barbarians. 
But  when  the  side  on  which  the  physical  force  lies,  also  possesses 
an  intellectual  preponderance,  the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes 
civilized  ;  it  retreats,  or  is  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  in 
a  general  way,  that  savages  go  forth  in  arms  to  seek  knowledge, 
but  that  they  do  not  receive^  it  when  it  comes  to  them. 

If  the  Indian  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  heart  of  the  continent 
could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  attempt  to  civilize  themselves, 
they  might  possibly  succeed.  Superior  already  to  the  barbarous 
nations  which  surround  them,  they  would  gradually  gain  strength 
and  experience  ;  and  when  the  Europeans  should  appear  upon  their 
borders,  they  would  be  in  a  state,  if  not  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, at  least  to  assert  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Indians  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  civilized  people,  which 
is  also  (it  may  be  owned)  the  most  avaricious  nation  on  the  globe, 
while  they  are  still  semi-barbarian  :  to  find  despots  in  their  in- 
Btructers,  and  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  hand  of  oppression. 
Living  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  North  American  Indian 
was  destitute,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  any  one  ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  he  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  social  scale  of 
the  whites,  he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  for  he  enters  igno- 
rant and  poor  within  the  pale  of  science  and  wealth.  After  hav- 
ing led  a  life  of  agitation,  beset  with  evils  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  proud  emotions,*  be  is  obliged  to  submit  to 

*  There  is  in  the  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter  a  certain  irresistible  charm  which 
seizes  the  heart  of  man,  and  carries  him  away  in  spite  of  reason  and  experience. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  memoirs  of  Tanner.  Tanner  is  a  European  who  was 
carried  away  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  thirty  years  with 
t|iem  in  the  woods.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  appalling  than  the  miseries 
which  he  describes.  He  tells  us  of  tribes  without  a  chief,  families  without  a  n&aoo 
to  call  their  own,  men  ii  i  state  of  isolation,  wrecks  of  nowerful  tribes  wandering  at 
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awcaiMomè,  obtcnrci  tad  degraded  sMe»  rad  to  g»  At 
ifUch  nouriflhei  him  by  hard  and  ignoble  labour;  aoch  are  in 
ejes  the  only  reeulta  of  which  qviliiricw  can  boaak:  and 
tibia  much  he  ia  not  aiire  to  obtain. 

Whoi  the  Indiana  ondertake  to  imitate  iheir  European  neii^dxMM^ 
and  to  till  the  earth  like  tihe  aettlcrs,  they  are  immfidiately  eipoacd  to 
a  Tery  formidable  competition.  The  white  man  ia  ddlled  m  ttt 
craft  of  agriculUire;  the  Indian  ia  a  rough  beginner  in  an  art  with 
winch  he  ia  unacquainted.  The  former  reapa  abondant  oropa  with- 
out diflBcnlty,  the  latter  meeta  with  a  thouaand  ohrtadea  in  raiaiBip 
the  firoita  of  die  earth. 

The  Eurqiean  ia  placed  among  a  population  whoae  wante  hm 
knowa  and  partakea.  The  savage  ia  iacdated  in  tlie  midat  ef  a  hop* 
tile  people,  with  whoae  mannera,  language,  and  lawa, heii  inipea» 
fecfly  acquainted,  but  without  whoae  aanatanoe  he  cannot  liTa^  He 
can  only  procure  the  materials  of  comfort  by  bartering  hia  conunod^ 
itiaa  against  the  gooda  of  the  European,  for  the  aanstanee  of  hia 
oonntrymen  ia  wholly  insuflScient  to  supply  hia  wanta.  When  the 
fadian  wishes  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  labour,  he  cannot  alwaja 
meet  with  a  purchaser,  wÛle  the  European  readily  finds  a  mailnÉ| 
and  the  former  can  only  produce  at  a  consicerable  coat,  that  wUdi 
the  latter  vends  at  a  very  low  rate.  Thus  the  Indian  haa  no  aoonar 
escaped  those  evils  to  which  barbarous  nations  are  expoaed,  than 
be  is  subjected  to  the  still  greater  miseries  of  civilized  communitieB; 
and  he  finds  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  live  in  the  midst  of  our 
abundance,  than  m  the  depth  of  his  own  wilderness. 

He  has  not  yet  lost  the  habits  of  his  erratic  life  ;  the  traditions 

random  amid  the  ice  and  snow  and  desolate  solitudes  of  Canada.  Hunger  aod  cold 
pursue  them  ;  every  day  their  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Among  these  men,  mannefB  bavit 
lost  their  empire,  traditions  are  without  power.  They  become  more  and  more  saTage. 
Tanner  shared  in  all  these  miseries  ;  he  was  aware  of  his  European  origin  ;  lie  was 
not  kept  away  from  the  whites  by  force  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  came  every  year  to  trade 
with  them,  entered  their  dwellings,  and  saw  their  enjoyments  ;  he  knew  that  when* 
efcr  he  chose  to  return  to  civilized  life,  he  was  perfectly  able  to  do  so— and  he  re« 
mained  thirty  years  in  the  deserts.  When  he  came  into  civilized  society,  he  declared 
that  the  rude  existence  which  he  described  had  a  secret  charm  for  him  which  lie  wis 
miable  to  define  :  he  returned  to  it  again  and  again  :  at  length  he  abandoned  it  with 
poignant  regret  ;  and  when  he  was  at  length  fixed  among  the  whites,  several  of  has 
children  refused  to  share  his  tranquil  and  easy  situation.  I  saw  Tanner  myself  at  tha 
lower  end  of  Lake  Superior  ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  like  a  savage  than  a  etfU 
lized  being.  His  book  is  written  without  either  taste  or  order  ;  but  he  gives,  erea  aii 
ooBBciously,  a  lively  picture  of  the  prejudiceSi  the  paasions,  the  vieea,  and,  whof  ally 
of  the  destitation  in  which  he  lived. 
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of  his  fathers  and  his  passion  for  the  chase  are  still  aliye 
him.  The  wild  enjoyments  which  formerly  animated  him  in  the 
woods  painfully  excite  his  troubled  imagination  ;  and  his  former 
privations  appear  to  be  less  keen,  his  former  perils  less  appalling* 
He  contrasts  the'  indepaidence  which  he  possessed  among  his  equals 
with  the  servile  position  which  he  occupies  in  civilized  society.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  solitudes  which  were  so  long  his  free  hdme  are 
still  at  hand  ;  a  few  hours'  march  will  bring  him  back  to  them 
once  more.  The  whites  offer  him  a  sum,  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
considerable,  for  the  ground  which  he  has  begun  to  clear.  This 
money  of  the  Europeans  may  possibly  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  subsistence  in  remote  regions  ;  and  he 
quits  the  plough,  resimies  his  native  arms,  and  returns  to  the  vnl- 
derness  for  ever.*  The  condition  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  sufficiently  corroborates  the  truth  of 
this  deplorable  picture. 

The  Indians  in  the  little  which  they  have  done,  have  unques- 
tionably displayed  as  much  natural  genius  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 

*  The  destractive  influence  of  highly  civilized  nations  upon  others  which  are  leia 
so,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  About  a  century  ago  the 
French  founded  the  town  of  Vincennes  upon  the  Wabash,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  ; 
and  they  lived  there  in  great  plenty,  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  settlers,  who 
first  ruined  the  previous  inhabitants  by  their  competition,  and  afterward  purchased 
their  lands  at  n  very  low  rate.  At  the  time  when  M .  de  Volney,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row these  details,  passed  through  Vincennes,  the  number  of  the  French  was  reduced 
to  a  hundred  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  about  to  pass  over  to  Louisiana  or  to 
Canada.  These  French  settlers  were  worthy  people,  but  idle  and  uninstructed  :  they 
had  contracted  many  of  the  habits  of  savages.  The  Americans,  who  were  perhaps 
their  inferiors  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  them  m  inteUi* 
genpe  :  they  were  industrious,  well-informed,  rich,  and  accustomed  to  govern  their 
own  community. 

1  myself  saw  in  Canada,  where  the  intellectual  difference  between  the  two  races  is 
less  striking,  that  the  English  are  the  masters  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  the 
Canadian  country,  that  they  spread  on  all  sides,  and  confine  the  French  within  limita 
which  scarcely  suffice  to  contain  them.  In  like  manner,  in  Louisiana,  almost  all  ac- 
tivity in  commerce  and  manufacture  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

But  the  case  of  Texas  is  still  more  striking  :  the  state  of  Texas  is  a  part  of  Mexico, 
and  lies  upon  the  frontier  between  that  country  and  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  the  Anglo-Americans  have  penetrated  into  this  province,  which 
is  still  thinly  peopled  ;  they  purchase  land,  they  produce  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  supplant  the  original  population.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  If  Mexico 
takes  no  steps  to  check  this  change,  the  province  of  Texas  will  very  shortly  cease  to 
belong  to  that  government. 

If  the  different  degrees — comparatively  so  light — which  exist  in  European  civilisa 
tion,  produce  results  of  such  magnitude,  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  ttao 
collision  of  the  most  perfect  European  civilization  with  Indian  savages  may  readily 
be  conceived. 


■  ttor  Dxat  împorisntdaàgM;  bot  tution  M  wdl  M  bob  rafrin 
time  to  Icun,  whiterer  m^  be  âiôr  inteUîgeooe  «nd  Ifafàr  anL 
WUle  the  NTBga  wen  engaged  in  dw  work  of  àrilBatiflii,  As 
Suopeau  cantÎDued  to  sumuDd  them  on  era;  àde»  wad  to  a»- 
Sam  them  «ithio  nwrower  limita;  the  two  noa  gndnillj  ma^ 
■id  they  arc  now  in  immediate  juxtapaaition  ti  eadi  otbcr.  'ïht 
lodian  ia  already  Mperiw  to  hia  barbaraua  parent,  hot  ke  ia  alîD 
Taiy  far  below  hit  white  nûghbour.  With  their  reeouTM»  and  m>- 
qnired  knowledge,  the  Europeans  aoon  iqipropriated  to  thanadraa 
moat  of  the  adrantagea  which  the  natiTn  might  have  dertred  inm 
tbe  poeacanon  of  the  nil  :  they  hare  settled  in  the  oountrj,  Dmj 
have  purchased  land  at  a  rày  low  rate  or  have  occujned  it  hf 
force,  and  the  Indiana  have  been  ruined  by  a  competition  wUcfa 
tbey  had  not  the  means  of  reâsting.  Tfaey  were  isolated  in  tbàr 
own  country,  and  thàr  race  only  constitoted  a  colwy  of  trouU»- 
some  aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  domineerit^  people.* 
Wadiington  said  in  one  of  his  messagea  to  congreaa,  "  We  uc* 
•  nore  enlightened  and  powerful  than  the  Indian  nationa,  wa  mre 
therefore  bound  in  honour  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  eren 
with  generosity."  But  this  virtuous  and  high-minded  policy  has 
not  been  followed.  Th«  rapacity  of  the  settlers  is  usually  backed 
by  the  tyranuy  of  the  government.  Although  the  Cherokee*  and 
the  Creeks  are  established  upon  the  territory  which  they  inhabited 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Europeans,  and  although  the  Amen- 
cans  have  frequently  treated  with  them  as  with  foreign  nations,  the 
surrounding  states  have  not  consented  to  acknowledge  them  as  in- 
dependent peoples,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  subject  these 


■  Bcc  in  Ihe  l^nlaliie  documents  (3)il  congieu.  No.  89),  JDiluces  of  excMan  at 
ercrj  kiod  commitled  b;  the  whites  apoD  lh«  lerrilorj  of  Ihe  ladiaDi,  eilher  id  likin( 
powusioa  or  a  pan  of  their  ltnds,unlil  compelled  to  retire  by  the  Hoops  of  cou^mi, 
or  carrring  off  their  cattle,  burainB  their  houaei,  cutting  down  their  com,  and  doing 
Tiolence  la  their  persans. 

Il  appears,  neierthelets,  from  all  these  docnmenis,  that  the  claims  of  the  naliTn 
■ra  canilanilr  proiected  by  the  gotemmeot  from  Ihe  abuse  of  force.  The  UnioD  bu 
a  repreirntaiire  agent  coniinuall)' employed  to  reside  among  the  Indians;  and  Ihe 
npori  of  the  Cherokee  agent,  vhich  is  among  the  documents  I  have  referreid  to,  ta 
alôioit  always  Hivourable  to  the  Indiati».  "  The  intruiion  of^hilce,"  he  says,"Bpoo 
tke  Inadt  of  thi'  Therokic  would  cause  ruin  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  iDoSétuite  la- 
babitaoUi."  And  he  failhei  remarks  upon  the  aliem)it  of  the  state  of  Oeorgta  lo 
•Uabliah  a  ditisioB  lise  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  boundariei  of  the  Cherokee*! 
ihu  the  line  drawn  ha*in(  been  made  by  the  whites,  and  entirely  upon  ujisitt  m. 
inc«  of  their  unral  ri|hW,  wu  of  u>  Talidity  wbateTct. 
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children  of  the  woods  to  Anglo-American  magistrates,  laws,  and 
customs.*  Destitution  had  driven  these  unfortunate  Indians  to 
civilization,  and  oppression  now  drives  them  back  to  their  former 
condition  ;  many  of  them  abandon  the  soil  which  they  had  begun 
to  clear,  and  return  to  their  savage  course  of  life. 

If  we  consider  the  tyrannical  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  states,  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
ernors, and  the  decrees  of  their  courts  of  justice,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Indians  is  the  final  result  to 
which  the  efforts  of  their  policy  are  directed.  The  Americans  of 
that  part  of  the  Union  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  aborigines,! 
they  are  aware  that  these  tribes  have  not  yet  lost  the  traditions  of 
savage  life,  and  before  civilization  has  permanently  fixed  them  to 
the  soil,  it  is  intended  to  force  them  to  recede  by  reducing  them  to 
despair.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  oppressed  by  the  several 
states,  have  appealed  to  the  central  government,  which  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  their  misfortunes,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
saving  the  remnant  of  the  natives,  and  of  maintaining  them  in  the 
free  possession  of  that  territory  which  the  Union  is  pledged  to  respect.J 
But  the  several  states  oppose  so  formidable  a  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  design,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  extirpation  of  a  few  barbarous  tribes  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  American  Union. 

But  die  federal  government,  which  is  not  able  to  protect  the  In- 
dians, would  fain  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  lot  ;  and,  with  this 

*  Id  1829  the  state  of  Alabama  divided  the  Creek  territory  into  counties,  and  sub- 
jected the  Indian  population  to  the  power  of  European  magistrates. 

In  1830  the  state  of  Mississippi  assimilated  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  the 
white  population,  and  declared  that  any  of  them  tliat  should  take  the  title  of  chief 
would  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  IfiOO  dollars  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  When  these 
laws  were  enforced  upon  the  Choctaws  wlio  mhabited  that  district,  tl^e  tribes  assem- 
bled, their  chief  communicated  to  them  the  intentions  of  the  whites,  and  read  to  them 
some  of  the  laws  to  which  it  was  intended  that  they  should  submit  ;  and  they  anan 
imously  declared  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  retreat  again  into  the  wilds. 

t  The  Georgians,  who  are  so  much  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of  the  Indians,  inhabit 
a  territory  which  does  not  at  present  contain  more  than  seven  mhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  In  France  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  inhabitants  to  the  same 
extent  of  country. 

%  In  1818  congress  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the  Arkansas  territory  accom» 
panied  by  a  deputation  of  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  This  expedition  waa 
commnnded  by  Messrs.  Kennerly,  M'Coy,  Wash  Hood,  and  John  Bell.  See  the  dif- 
ferent reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  their  journal,  in  the  documents  of  congreei^ 
No.  87,  house  of  representntiTes. 


inteotiaD,  propoMb  hm  bcca  mada  te  tnuupart  Otam'  ioto  HHk 
icmote  regions  il  tbe  public  cmL 

Between  the  33d  and  37tb  degrees  of  north  Istitnde,  «  ▼MtteMl 
of  coontiy  lies,  which  hu  taken  tbe  urne  of  ArkuMH,  from  As 
prindpat  lÎTer  that  waten  its  estent  It  ia  bonnded  oa  tbo  onr 
■de  by  the  confines  of  Mexico,  on  the  other  l^  tbe  1  ~  '  ' 
Nntnberleas  streams  crow  it  in  evoy  directkn  ;  tbe  el 
and  the  snl  productive,  but  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  i 
hocdes  of  sarages.  The  gorernment  of  tbe  Umon  inutm  to  tna^ 
port  the  broken  remoants  of  tbe  indigenous  population  of  tbe  woalk, 
to  tiie  portion  of  this  country  which  is  nearest  to  Mexioo,  and  at  a 
great  distance  fiom  the  American  settlements. 

We  were  assured,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  dint  10.060 
Indians  bad  already  gone  to  tbe  sborei  of  tbe  Aikansas  ;  and  fiaih 
detachments  were  constantly  following  them;  but  congrew  hm 
been  unaUe  to  exùte  a  unanimous  detenninatitm  m  tboae  whom  h 
is  disposed  to  protect  Some,  indeed,  ere  wOImg  to  quit  the  nat 
of  oppression,  but  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  oonnmn^ 
refuse  to  abandon  their  recent  dwellings  and  thàr  springing  crops  ; 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  civilizaMon,  once  intermpted, 
will  never  be  resumed  ;  they  fear  that  thou  domestic  habits  which 
have  b^en  so  recently  contracted,  may  be  irrecoverably  lost  in  dke 
midst  of  a  country  which  is  still  barbarous,  and  where  notbing  is 
prepared  for  the  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  people  ;  they  know 
that  their  entrance  into  those  wilds  will  be  opposed  by  inimical 
hordes,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  energy  of  barbarians,  without 
acquiring  the  resources  of  civilization  to  renst  their  attacks. 
Moreover  tbe  Indians  readily  discover  that  the  settlement  which  is 
proposed  to  them  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient.  Who  can  a^ 
sure  tbem  that  they  will  at  length  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  in 
their  new  retreat  T  The  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  obligation  ;  but  the  territory  which  they  at  present 
occupy  was  formerly  secured  to  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
Anglo-American  faith."     Tbe  American  government  does  not  io- 


■  The  Bftb  «ttld*  or  the  atMj  mida  with  ttw  Creek*  m  An^iut,  IISO,  ii  !■  O* 
followiDi  word*  :  *'  Tbe  Unitsd  Suiet  (oleinalf  giunalr  to  Uie  Creek  a«tiM  ill 
Ikeir  iMd  vHhiB  tbe  limiu  of  lh«  United  Btatet." 

TbeocreDtharticleof  tbatreatTcoacIaded  in  IT9I  with  tbe  Cbatikitttmjtt"Tlm 
Onited  State*  aeiaauij  gniiutf  to  the  Cherokee  mIiod  all  Ibeii  landa  bm  hm^ 
ceded."    Tbe  fallowing  article  dedaied  thai  if  anj  dtiteq  of  lb»  ITniteâ  8lUM«r 


d«ed  rob  them  of  their  lamb,  but  it  albws  perpetual  incunioiiB  to 
be  made  on  them.  In  a  few  years  the  same  white  population 
which  now  flocks  around  them,  will  track  them  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  Arkansas  ;  they  will  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  evils  with- 
out the  same  remedies  ;  and  as  the  Umits  of  the  earth  will  at  latt 
fail  them,  their  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 

The  Union  treats  the  Indians  with  less  cupidity  and  rigour  than 
the  policy  of  the  several  states,  but  the  two  governments  are  alike 
destitute  of  good  faith.  The  states  extend  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  benefits  of  their  laws  to  the  Indians,  with  a  belief  that 
the  tribes  will  recede  rather  than  submit  ;  and  the  central  gov 
ernment,  which  promises  a  permanent  refuge  to  these  unhappy  b^ 
ings,  is  well  aware  of  its  inability  to  secure  it  to  them** 

Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  states  obliges  the  savages  to  retire,  the 
Union,  by  its  promises  and  resources,  facilitates  their  retreat  ;  and 
these  measures  tend  to  precisely  the  same  cnd.t  ^'  By  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,"  said  the 
Cherokees  in  their  petition  to  congress^  '^  the  red  man  of  America 
has  become  small,  and  the  white  man  great  and  renowned.  When 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  they  found  the  red  man  strong  :  though  he  was 

other  settler  not  of  the  Indian  race,  should  establish  himself  apon  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokeesy  the  United  States  would  withdraw  their  protection  from  that  indindual, 
and  give  him  up  to  be  punished  as  the  Cherokee  nation  should  think  fit. 

*  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  promising  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  do  so. 
See  the  letter  of  the  president  addressed  to  the  Creek  Indians,  33d  March,  1839. 
(«  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  Board,  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  p.  5.)  "  Beyond  the 
great  river  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation  has  gone,  your  father  has  provided 
a  country  large  enough  for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you  ;  they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and 
you  can  live  upon  it,  you  and  all  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water 
runs,  in  peace  and  plenty.    //  will  be  your»  for  ever." 

The  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Cherokees,  April  18th,  1839  (see 
the  same  work,  page  6),  declares  to  them  that  they  cannot  expect  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  at  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  gives  them  the  most  positive  a* 
Burance  of  uninterrupted  peace  if  they  would  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  :  as  if 
the  power  which  could  not  grant  them  protection  then,  would  be  able  to  afford  it  them 
hereafter  ! 

t  To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  several  states  and  the 
Union  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  it  is  necessary  to  consult,  Iftt,  *'  The  laws  of  the 
colonial  and  state  governments  relating  to  the  Indian  inhabitants.''  (See  the  legislik 
tive  documents,  3l8t  congress.  No.  319.)  Sd,  **  The  laws  of  the  Union  on  the  same 
subject,  and  especially  that  of  March  30th,  1803.''  (See  Story's  Laws  of  the  United 
States.)  3d,  "  The  report  of  Mr.  Cass,  teerttary  of  war,  relative  to  Indian  afiain 
November  39th,  1833. 

t  December  IStli.  1889. 


ymrmt  mm!  Mnge,  jret  he  recewwl  Uum  kiiidl;,  ud  gave  i 
ij  land  to  reat  their  weuj  feet  They  met  in  peace,  and  i  ' 
baiMfa  in  token  of  frienddup.  Whatever  the  wUte  a 
•ad  adced  of  the  Indian,  the  latt«  willingly  gave.  At  that  tirtM 
fte  Indian  was  the  lord,  and  the  white  man  Ûie  aqipliant  Bd 
BOW  the  scene  hu  changed.  The  itren^  of  the  red  mad  hv 
become  weakneas.  As  his  nra^boun  increased  in  numbers,  Ua 
power  became  less  and  less,  and  now,  of  the  many  and  powcrM 
tribes  wbo  once  covered  these  United  States,  only  a  few  are  to  be 
aeen  —  a  few  whom  a  sweejnng  pestilence  had  left.  The  northan 
tribes,  who  were  once  so  numerons  and  powerfal,  are  now  oearij 
extinct  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  red  man  of  Ai^ca.  SSwIl 
we,  who  are  renmanta,  share  the  aame  tâte  1 

"  The  land  on  which  we  stand  we  have  recrâred  m  an  inheritsaoe 
from  our  fathoB  who  poneased  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  ^ft 
from  our  common  Father  in  heaven.  They  bequeathed  it  to  us  aa 
their  children,  and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it,  as  coatainmg  tbeir 
ronains.  This  right  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor  over 
fbrfeited.  Permit  ua  to  ask  what  better  right  can  the  people  ham 
to  a  country  than  the  right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peacea- 
ble possesàoD  t  We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the  state  of  Georgia 
and  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  that  we  have  forfeited 
tUs  right  ;  but  we  think  it  is  said  gratuitously.  At  what  time 
have  we  made  the  forfeit?  What  great  cnme  hare  we  committed, 
whereby  we  must  for  ever  be  divested  of  our  country  and  rights  T 
Was  it  when  we  were  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence t  If  so,  why  was  not  this  forfeiture  declared  in  the  first 
treaty  which  followed  that  war  t  Why  was  not  such  an  article 
as  the  following  inserted  in  the  treaty  :  '  The  United  States  give 
peace  to  the  Cherokees,  but  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  last  war, 
declare  them  to  be  but  tenants  at  will,  to  be  removed  when  tba 
convenience  of  the  states,  within  whose  chartered  limits  they  live^ 
shall  require  it'  1  That  was  the  proper  time  to  assume  auch  a 
poBsesàcHi.  But  it  was  not  thought  of,  nor  would  our  forefatben 
have  agreed  to  any  treaty,  whose  tendency  was  to  deprive  them  of 
thor  rights  and  their  country." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Indians  :  their  assertions  are  tnw, 
tàïà.T  forebodings  inevitable.    From  whichever  okle  we  conoder  tba 
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destinies  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  their  calamities  appear 
to  be  irremediable  :  if  they  continue  barbarous,  they  are  forced  to 
retire  :  if  they  attempt  to  civilize  their  manners,  the  contact  of  a 
more  civilized  community  subjects  them  to  oppression  and  destitu- 
tion. They  perish  if  they  continue  to  wander  from  waste  to  waste, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  settle,  they  still  must  perish  ;*  the  assistance 
of  Europeans  is  necessary  to  instruct  them,  but  the  approach  of 
Europeans  corrupts  and  repels  them  into  savage  life  ;  they  refuse 
to  change  their  habits  as  long  as  their  solitudes  are  their  own,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  them  when  they  are  constrained  to  submit 

The  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  blood-hounds,  like  vnld 
beasts  ;  they  sacked  the  New  World  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passion than  a  city  taken  by  storm  :  but  destruction  must  cease, 
and  phrensy  be  stayed  ;  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  population,  which 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  mixed  with  its  conquerors  and  adopted 
in  the  end  their  religion  and  their  manners.* ,  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  toward  the  aborigines  is  character- 
ized, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  attachment  to  the  formalities 
of  law.  Provided  that  the  Indians  retain  their  barbarous  condition, 
the  Americans  take  no  part  in  their  affairs  :  they  treat  them  as  in- 
dependent nations,  and  do  not  possess  themselves  of  their  hunting 
grounds  without  a  treaty  of  purchase  :  and  if  an  Indian  nation 
happens  to  be  so  encroached  upon  as  to  be  unable  to  subsist  upon 
its  territory,  they  afford  it  brotherly  assistance  in  transporting  it  to 
a  grave  sufficiently  remote  from  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race  by 
those  unparalleled  atrocities  which  brand  them  with  indelible 
shame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
rights  ;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
this  twofold  purpose  with  singular  felicity;  tranquilly,  legally, 
philanthropically,  ^vithout  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
single  great  principle  of  morality  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.f    It 

*  The  honour  of  this  result  is,  howerer,  by  no  means  due  to  the  Spaniards.  If  the 
Indian  tribes  had  not  been  tillers  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, they  would  unquestionably  have  been  destroyed  in  South  as  well  as  in  North 
America. 

t  See  among  other  documents,  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  Feb.  24th,il830,  in  which  it  is  most  logically  established 
and  most  learnedly  proved,  that  "  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
right  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession  either  of  wiU  or  sovereignty,  has  never  been 
abandoned  either  expressly  or  by  implioation." 
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fa  impossible  to  destroy  men  with  more  respect  ibr  tbt  laws  of  hu- 
manity. 


SrrtTATION  OF  THB .BLACK  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNTFED  STATES,  AMD  AAlf* 
OERS  WITH  WHICH  ITS  PRESENCE  THREATENS  THE  WHTTES. 

Why  it  is  more  difficult  to  abolish  SliTf ry,  and  to  efface  all  Veatiges  of  it  anioaf  tka 
Moderns,  than  it  was  among  the  Ancients. — In  the  United  States  the  prejadicea  of 
the  Whites  against  the  Blacks  seem  to  increase  in  Proportion  as  Slavery  is  abolish- 
ed.— Situation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. — ^Why  the 
Americans  abolish  Slavery. — Servitude,  which  debases  the  Slave,  empovehsb^  the 
Master. — Contrast  between  the  left  and  the  right  Bank  of  the  Ohio. — ^To  what  at- 
tributable.— The  black  Race,  as  well  as  Slavery,  recedes  toward  the  South. — Bs- 
l^anation  of  this  Fact. — Difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  m  the 
South. — Dangers  to  come. — General  Anxiety.— Foundation  of  a  black  Colony  ■ 
Africa. — ^Why  the  Americans  of  the  South  increase  the  Hardships  of  Slavery,  whQe 
they  are  distressed  at  its  Continuance. 

The  Indians  will  perish  in  the  same  isolated  condition  in  which 
they  have  lived  ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  negroes  is  in  some  measure 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Europeans.  These  two  races  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  without  intermingling  ;  and  they  are  alike  un- 
able entirely  to  separate  or  to  combine.  The  most  formidable  of 
all  the  ills  which  threaten  the  future  existence  of  the  United  States, 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  black  population  upon  its  territory  ; 
and  in  contemplating  the  causes  of  I  he  present  embarrassments  or 
of  the  future  dangers  of  the  United  States,  the  observer  is  invariably 
led  to  consider  this  as  a  primary  fact. 

The  permanent  evils  to  which  mankind  is  subjected  are  usually 
produced  by  the  vehement  or  the  increasing  efforts  of  men  ;  but 
there  is  one  calamity  which  penetrated  furtively  into  the  world,  and 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  ordinary  abuses 
of  power  :  it  originated  with  an  individual  whose  name  history  has 

In  perusing  this  report,  which  is  evidently  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  one  is  aston- 
uhed  at  the  facility  with  which  the  author  gets  rid  of  all  arguments  founded  upon 
reason  and  natural  right,  which  he  designates  as  abstract  and  theoretical  principles. 
The  more  I  contemplate  the  difference  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  man  widi 
regard  to  the  principles  of  justice,  the  more  I  observe  '.hat  the  former  contesta  dli 
înstice  of  those  rights,  which  the  latter  simply  violates. 
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not  preserved  ;  it  was  wafted  like  some  accursed  germe  upon  a  poN 
tion  of  the  soil,  but  it  afterward  nurtured  itself,  grew  without  effort, 
and  spreads  naturally  with  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  calamity  is  slavery.  Christianity  suppressed 
slavery,  but  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century  re-established 
it — as  an  exception,  indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  restricted 
to  one  of  the  races  of  mankind  ;  but  the  wound  thus  inflicted  upon 
humanity,  though  less  extensive,  was  at  the  s^me  time  rendered 
far  more  difficult  of  cure. 

It  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  slavery 
itself,  and  its  consequences.  The  immediate  eVils  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slavery  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  antiquity  as  they 
are  among  the  modems  ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  evils  were 
different.  The  slave,  among  the  ancients,  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  his  master,  and  he  was  often  the  superior  of  the  two  in  edu- 
cation* and  instruction.  Freedom  was  the  only  distinction  between 
them;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred,  they  were  easily  con-* 
founded  together.  The  ancients,  then,  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
avoiding  slavery  and  its  evil  consequences,  which  was  that  of  affran- 
chisement ;  and  they  succeeded  as  soon  as  they  adopted  this  meas- 
ure generally.  Not  but,  in  ancient  states,  the  vestiges  of  servitude 
subsisted  for  some  time  after  servitude  itself  was  abolished.  There 
is  a  natural  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whomsoever 
has  been  their  inferior,  long  after  he  is  become  their  equal  ;  and 
the  real  inequality  which  is  produced  by  fortune  or  by  law,  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  an  imaginary  inequality  which  is  implanted  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  this  secondary  conse- 
quence of  slavery  was  limited  to  a  certain  term  among  the  an- 
cients; for  the  freedman  bore  so  entire  a  resemblance  to  those 
born  free,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  distinguish  him' from 
among  them. 

The  prreatgt  difficulty  in  antiquity  was  that  of  altering  the  law  ; 
among  the  modems  it  ia  tfcat  of  altering  the  manners  ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  real  obstacles  begin  where  those  of  the 
ancients  left  off.    This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that,  among 

*  It  is  weU  known  that  seToral  of  the  moit  distioguished  aatbors  of  antiquity,  and 
among  them  ^Ësop  and  Terence,  were  or  had  been  slares.  *'  Slaves  were  not  always 
taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  the  chances  of  war  reduced  highly  ciriliied 
to  servi tud  . 
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the  moderns,  the  abstract  and  transient  fact  of  slavery  is  fataOjr 
united  to  the  physical  and  permanent  fact  of  colour.  The  trai£tion 
of  slavery  dishonours  the  race,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  race  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  slavery.  No  African  has  ever  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  ;  whence  it  must  be  in 
ferred,  that  all  the  blacks  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  hemi- 
sphere are  either  slaves  or  freedmen.  Thus  the  negro  transmits  the 
eternal  mark  of  his  ignominy  to  all  his  descendants  ;  and  althou^ 
the  law  may  abolish  slavery,  God  alone  can  obliterate  the  traces 
of  its  existence. 

The  modern  slave  differs  from  his  master  not  only  in  his  condi- 
tion, but  in  his  origin.  You  mav  set  the  nepro  free,  but  vou  can- 
not  make  him  otherwise  than  an  alien  to  the  European.     Nor  is 


this  all  ;  we  scarcely  acknowledge  the  common  features  of  mankind 
in  this  child  of  debasement  whom  slavery  has  brought  among  us. 
His  physiognomy  is  to  our  eyes  hideous,  his  understanding  weak, 
his  tastes  low  ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
being  intermediate  between  man  and  the  brutes.""  The  moderu, 
then,  after  they  have  abolished  slavery,  have  three  prejudices  to 
contend  against,  which  are  less  easy  to  attack,  and  far  less  easy  to 
conquer,  than  the  mere  fact  of  servitude  :  the  prejudice  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  prejudice  of  the  race,  and  the  prejudice  of  colour. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
among  men  like  ourselves  by  nature,  and  equal  to  ourselves  by  law-, 
to  conceive  the  irreconcilable  differences  which  separate  the  negro 
from  the  European  in  America.  But  we  may  derive  some  faint 
notion  of  them  from  analogy.  France  was  formerly  a  country  in 
which  numerous  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  that  had  been  created 
by  the  legislation.  Nothing  can  be  more  fictitious  than  a  purely 
legal  inferiority  ;  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  mankind 
than  these  permanent  divisions  which  had  been  established  between 
beings  evidently  similar.  Nevertheless  these  divisions  subsisted  for 
ages  ;  they  still  subsist  in  many  places  ;  and  on  all  sides  they  have 
left  imaginary  vestiges,  which  time  alone  can  efface.  If  it  be  so 
difficult  to  root  out  an  inequality  which  solely  originates  in  the  law, 
how  are  those  distinctions  to  be  destroyed  which  seem  to  be  found- 

*  To  induce  the  whites  to  abandon  the  opinion  they  have  conceived  of  the  mora 
and  intellectual  inferiority  of  their  former  slaves,  the  negroes  must 'change;  buta. 
long  as  this  opinion  subsists,  to  change  is  impossible. 
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ed  upon  the  immutable  la^vs  of  nature  herself?  When  I  remember 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  aristocratic  bodies,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  are  commingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people; 
and  the  exceeding  care  which  they  take  to  preserve  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  their  caste  inviolate,  I  despair  of  seeing  an  aristoo* 
racy  disappear  which  is  founded  upon  visible  and  indelible  signs. 
Those  who  hope  that  the  Europeans  will  ever  mix  with  the  ne* 
groes,  appear  to  me  to  delude  themselves  ;  and  I  am  not  led  to  any 
such  conclusion  by  my  own  reason,  or  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Hitherto,  wherever  the  whites  have  been  the  most  powerful,  they 
have  maintained  the  blacks  in  a  subordinate  or  a  servile  portion  ; 
wherever  the  negroes  have  been  strongest,  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites  ;  such  has  been  the  only  course  of  events  which  has  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  races. 

I  see  that  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  day,  the  legal  barrier  which  separated  the  two  races 
is  tending  to  fall  away,  but  not  that  which  exists  in  the  manners  of 
the  country;  slavery  recedes,  but  the  prejudice  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  remains  stationary.  Whosoever  has  inhsftited  the 
United  States,  must  have  perceived,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Un-* 
ion  in  which  the  negroes  are  no  longer  slaves,  they  have  in»  no- 
wise drawn  nearer  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice 
of  the  race  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  states  which  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  than  in  those  where  it  still  exists;  and  nowhere  is  it 
so  intolerant  as  in  those  states  where  servitude  has  never  been 
known. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  marriages  may  be  le- 
gally contracted  between  negroes  and  whites,  but  public  opinion 
would  stigmatize  a  man  who  should  connect  himself  with  a  negress 
as  infamous,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  union.  The  electoral  franchise  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  negroes  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  been 
abolished  ;  but  if  they  come  forward  to  vote,  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. If  oppressed,  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law,  but  they  will 
find  none  but  whites  among  their  judges  ;  and  although  they  maj 
legally  serve  as  jurors,  prejudice  repulses  them  from  that  office 
The  same  schools  do  not  receive  the  child  of  the  black  and  of  the 
European.    In  the  theatres,  gold  cannot  procure  a  seat  for  the  ser- 
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vik  race  beside  their  former  masters  ;  in  the  hospitals  they  lie 
apart  ;  and  although  they  are  allowed  to  iniroke  the  same  Divinity 
as  the  whites,  it  most  be  at  a  different  altar,  and  in  their  own 
churches  with  their  own  clergy.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  not  closed 
against  these  unhappy  beings  ;  but  their  inferiority  is  continued  to 
the  very  confines  of  the  other  world .  When  the  negro  is  defunct, 
his  bones  are  cast  aside,  and  the  distinction  of  condition  prevaik 
even  in  the  equality  of  death.  The  negro  is  free,  but  he  can  share 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labour,  nor  the  affio 
tions,  nor  the  tomb  of  him  whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to  be; 
and  he  cannot  meet  him  upon  fair  terms  in  life  or  in  death. 

In  the  south,  where  slavery  still  exists,  the  negroes  are  lesa  caie* 
fully  kept  apart  ;  they  sometimes  share  the  labour  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  whites  ;  the  whites  consent  to  intermix  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  although  the  legislation  treats  them  more 
harshly,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  tolerant  and  compaasioiip 
ate.  In  the  south  the  master  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  slave  to  Ui 
own  standing,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  moment  reduce 
him  to  the  dust  at  pleasure.  In  the  north,  the  white  no  longer 
distinctly  perceives  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  the  d^ 
graded  race,  and  he  shuns  the  negro  with  the  more  pertinacity, 
because  he  fears  lest  they  should  some  day  be  confounded  together. 

Among  the  Americans  of  the  south,  nature  sometimes  reasserts 
her  rights,  and  restores  a  transient  equality  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites  ;  but  in  the  north,  pride  restrains  the  most  imperi- 
ous of  human  passions.  The  American  of  the  northern  states  would 
perhaps  allow  the  negress  to  share  his  licentious  pleasures,  if  the 
laws  of  his  country  did  not  declare  that  she  may  aspire  to  be  the 
legitimate  partner  of  his  bed  ;  but  he  recoils  with  horror  from  her 
who  might  become  his  wife 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  repels 
the  negroes  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  are  émancipa* 
ted,  and  inequality  is  sanctioned  by  the  manners  while  it  is  effaced 
from  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States,  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slave- 
ry in  the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south, 
and  why  they  aggravate  its  hardships  there  ?  The  answer  is  easily 
given.    It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  negroes,  but  for  that  of  the 
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whites,  that  measures  are  taken  to  abolish  slavary  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia  about  the  year 
\0.621.*  In  America,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
slavery  originated  in  the  south.  Thence  it  spread  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another  ;  but  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  toward  the 
northern  states,  and  the  negro  population  was  always  very  limited 
in  New  England.f 

A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  colo« 
nies,  when  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  provinces  which  were  comparatively  desti- 
tute of  slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  prosperity, 
more  rapidly  than  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
negroes.  In  the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  or  by  hired  labourers  ;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  furnished  with  bands  for  which  they  paid  no  wages  ;  yet, 
although  labour  and  expense  were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  with 
economy  on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  system.  This  consequence  seemed  to  be  the  more 
difficult  to  explain,  since  the  settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same 
European  race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  shades  of  difference  were  extremely  slight 

Time,  however,  continued  to  advance  ;  and  the  Anglo-Americans, 
spreading  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  solitudes  of  the  west  ;  they  met  with  a  new  soil 
and  an  unwonted  climate  ;  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them  were 
of  the  most  various  character  ;  their  races  intermingled,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  went  up  toward  the  north,  those  of  the  north 
descended  to  the  south  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  causes,  the 

^  Sec  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia.  See  also  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  some  carl- 
OQs  details  concerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Virginia,  and  the  first  act  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  them  in  1778. 

f  The  number  of  slaves  was  less  coLsiderable  in  the  north,  but  the  advantages 
resulting  from  slavery  were  not  more  contested  there  than  in  the  south.  In  1740,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  declared  that  the  direct  importation  of  slaves  ought 
to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  smuggling  severely  punished*,  in  order  not 
to  discourage  the  fair  trader.  (Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.)  Curious  re- 
searches, by  Belknap,  upon  slavery  in  New  England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Collection  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  193.  It  appears  that  negroes  were  introduced 
there  in  1630,  but  that  the  legislation  and  manners  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
Slavery  from  the  first  ;  see  also,  in  the  same  work,  the  manner  in  which  public  opinioB 
■Dd  afterward  the  lavra  finally  put  an  end  to  lUTsry. 
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■  «Me  molt  icenrcd  It  eraryitep  ;  and  in  gmml,  4n  «IihWIb 
^uch  there  «ere  no  ilavei  becnne  more  -popaioim  ud  Bon  ilifr 
ttu  those  in  whidi  uamj  ftinridied.  Hie  door  jeiigiiM  wm 
iMde,  the  more  vu  it  ritown  diat  «Uk(7,  wUch  it  ■>  end  to  A» 
dire,  is  prqndiail  to  tiie  mirter. 

But  thb  tradi  «as  mmt  ntisfactixily  demoiatnted  whos  eMBa»-' 
tioBRacbed  tbebukiofdieOhio.  The  etrcMm  wUeb  dw  fadfaac 
hnd  dirtinguiriwd  by  the  name  of  CHuo,  or  Beaotifid  rifer»  mlan 
one  of  ^  moat  magnificent  TallfT»  which  hare  ew  been  maàt 
die  abode  of  man.  Undnlating  lanA  extend  opoa  both  riiOKi  of 
ttw  Ohio,  whwe  iml  afibids  ineahaiatible  treaaorei  to  the  lahowtrt 
go  «ther  bank  the  air  is  wholesnne  and  die  climate  miU  ;  ud 
each  of  them  fi>nns  the  extreme  frontier  of  a  raat  itate  :  that  whâoh 
follows  ^e  nomerous  windings  of  the  Ohio  opoa  the  Ml  is  raTM 
Kentucky  ;  that  upon  the  right  bean  the  name  of  the  rira-. 
two  states  only  difiêr  in  a  nngle  respect;  Kentod^  has  i  ' 
slavery,  but  the  state  of  Ohio  has  prolulntcd  dw  enrtenee  fif  rintt 
widun  its  borders.* 

Thus  the  traveller  who  floats  down  the  current  of  die  Olno,  to 
the  spot  where  that  nver  falls  into  the  Missisappi,  may  be  said  to 
nil  between  liberty  and  servitude  ;  and  a  transient  insj^ctic»  of 
the  surmunding  objects  will  convince  him  which  of  die  two  is  moat 
fiivourable  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  the  population  is  rare  ;  fiom 
time  to  time  one  descries  a  troop  of  slaves  loitering  in  the  htlf- 
desert  fields;  the  primeval  forest  recurs  at  every  turn;  aodety 
seems  to  be  asleep,  man  to  be  idle,  and  nature  alone  offers  a  scene 
of  activity  and  of  life. 

From  the  right  bank,  on  die  contrary,  a  confused  hum  is  beaid, 
which  proclaims  the  presence  of  industry  ;  the  fields  are  covrnd 
vith  abundant  har\-€sts  ;  the  elegance  of  the  dwellings  annonocca 
the  taste  and  activity  of  the  labourer  ;  and  man  appears  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  and  contentment  which  are  the  re- 
ward of  labour-t 

•  Not  only  is  lUvcrr  prohibiled  in  Ohio,  bot  no  free  DCgran  «e  >llD««d  to  catM 
the  icrrilory  of  Ihsl  ituc,  or  in  hold  properly  in  it.     Sea  tte  itBlalM  of  Otio. 

f  The  icliTily  of  Ohio  ia  not  confinfd  to  LniliTidiiili,  bal  the  >indett*kii:(a  of  tk 
(Ule  *n  surpriahigly  put  :  ■  rami  hu  been  nlabliihed  bclweeo  Lake  Eria  ud  tkt 
Ohio,  by  EDcana  et  which  the  Talley  of  the  Hiuiuippi  comniimiam  with  tbailm 
•f  Ihc  north,  and  the  European  comnioditiei  with  urite  it  Now  York,  my  ht  I» 
«•rded  by  valer  to  New  Oileaiu  armt  Atc  hundred  leagtm  of  coalMU. 
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The  state  of  Kentucky  was  founded  in  1775,  the  state  of  Ohio 
only  twelve  years  later  ;  but  twelve  years  are  more  in  America 
than  half  a  century  in  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  exceeds  that  of  Kentucky  by  250,000  souls.*  These 
opposite  consequences  of  slavery  and  freedom  may  readily  be 
understood  ;  and  they  suffice  to  explain  many  of  the  differences 
which  we  remark  between  the  civilization  of  antiquity  and  that  of 
our  own  time. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  slavery,  upon  the  right  bank  it  is  identified  with  that  of 
prosperity  and  improvement  ;  on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded,  on  the 
other  it  is  honoured  ;  on  the  former  territory  no  white  labourers  can 
be  found,  for  they  would  be  afraid  of  assimilating  themselves  to 
Ûïe  negroes  ;  on  the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population 
extends  its  activity  and  its  intelligence  to  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  men  whose  task  it  is  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of 
Kentucky  are  ignorant  and  lukewarm  ;  while  those  who  are  active 
and  enlightened  either  do  nothing,  or  pass  over  into  the  state  of 
Ohio,  where  they  may  work  without  dishonour. 

It  is  true  that  in  Kentucky  the  planters  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  to  the  slaves  whom  they  employ  ;  but  they  derive  small 
profits  from  their  labour,  while  the  wages  paid  to  free  workmen 
would  be  returned  with  interest  in  the  value  of  their  services. 
The  free  wor)^man  is  paid,  but  he  does  his.  work  quicker  than  the 
slave  ;  and  rapidity  of  execution  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
economy.  The  white  sells  his  services,  but  they  are  only  purchased 
at  the  times  at  which  they  may  be  useful  ;  the  black  can  claim  no 
remuneration  for  his  toil,  but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
perpetual  ;  he  must  be  supported  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  in  his  profitless  infancy  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  youth.  Payment  must  equally  be  made  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  either  class  of  men  ;  the  free  workman 
receives  his  wages  in  money  ;  the  slave  in  education,  in  food,  in  care, 
and  in  clothing.  The  money  which  a  master  spends  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  slaves,  goes  gradually  and  in  detail,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceived  ;  the  salary  of  the  free  workman  is  paid  in  a 

*  The  exact  numbers  given  by  tbe  censu»  of  1S30  were  *  Kentjo'cy  688^844;  Ohio, 
167,679. 
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•mnd  nu,  which  if^Mua  ooly  to  aiiich  Hm  adhifcii't^"'  m- 
«aTM  it;  but  io  the  Biid  the  dne  hu  cort  man  dua  Ac  Am' 
•emDt,  end  h»  Itbour  ii  itm  pradaetiTC  * 

The  iofloeace  of  slavery  extends  Mill  &rtber;  itafe^tbedM^ 
■eter  of  the  laaster,  ind  imparta  a  pceofiar  teodencj  to  Us  iémb 
and  his  tastes.  Upoa  both  banka  of  die  Ohio,  tbe  chuael»  'if 
the  inhabitaBta  is  enterprisiDg  and  energetio;  but  ttûs  vigaw  â 
very  difierently  exerdsed  in  the  two  states.  The  whitt  inhafaitHt 
of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  subàst  by  his  own  < 
terqx>ral  prospei%  as  the  prindpal  aim  of  his  < 
the  country  which  be  oocupies  preaenta  insxhanstible  reaooniii  tk 
his  indiutiy,  and  erer-Tarying  liues  to  his  acting,  his  aAqvïàlîva 
ardour  soipasses  the  ordinary  Krnits  of  humait  cupidity  :  he  ii  tnw 
mented  by  tbe  desire  of  wnlth,  and  be  boldly  enters  vpaa  vmf 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him  ;  be  becomes  a  sailor,  pioneov  *■ 
artisan,  oralabourer,  with  the  same  indigèrence,  and  he  iBppiJilB,wilfc 
equal  cooatam^,  the  &tigues  and  the  dangen  iaàdental  to  tlHK 
Tarioui  profenioBS  ;  tbe  resources  of  hk  intdUgeneo  are  aiilniiiJi 
ing,  and  his  avidity  in  the  purauit  of  gain  amonnts  to  a  ipecàea  of 
heroism. 

But  the  Kentucldan  acorns  not  only  labour,  but  all  the  underta- 
king which  labour  promotes;  as  he  lives  in  an  idle  independency 
his  tastes  are  those  of  an  idle  man  ;  money  loses  a  p<»tion  of  ils 
value  in  his  eyes  ;  be  covets  wealth  much  less  than  pleasure  and 
excitement  ;  and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to  gain, 
turns  with  him  to  a  passionate  love  of  field  sports  and  military  ex- 
ercises ;  he  delights  in  violent  bodily  exction,  he  is  familiar  with 
tbe  use  of  am»,  and  is  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  expoae 


*  IndcpeDdcntly  of  Iticse  onsei  which,  vhcrerer  free  voikmen  riioiui],  mto 
Uwu  libonr  mors  productiTs  and  man  ecanomicKl  Ihan  thst  of  iIkts,  anotha  vmrnm 
nuj  be  pointed  out  which  ts  peculiar  to  Ihe  Usitrd  Elalea  ;  Ihs  lugar-caDi  ha>  hilk- 
erto  been  culliTsted  with  succets  onlj  upon  the  banks  of  the  Miuittippi,  aear  the 
tBonth  or  that  river  io  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Louiaiaa&  the  ciiltiitalioa  arttie*D|ni- 
cane  ii  eiceedingly  lucn.Iire  ;  oowhere  doei  a  labourer  ean  ao  macb  bj  hïa  wurki 
and,  ai  there  ii  always  a  ceriain  relation  between  the  coat  of  production  and  thaTalH 
of  Iha  produce,  (he  price  of  dare*  tg  Ter;  high  hi  LoniatMia.  But  Looialmia  ii  one  ol 
the  confederate  alite*,  and  iliTei  may  b«  eutied  thithar  Irom  all  paru  of  the  Ubm  | 
the  price  giten  for  alaxe*  In  New  Oileana  conaequenlly  niiei  the  Taloe  of  alann  ■ 
■11  the  other  mariieu.  The  conséquence  of  tLia  ii,  thai  in  tbe  «ooalhaa  when  tW 
land  ij  leu  prodneliTe,  the  coat  of  alan  labour  ii  Hill  tqij  aattUmtàit,  'aUeli  iiNa 
■a  additional  «dnuit*!*  to  tlw  competlttaaof  &m  laboor. 
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his  life  in  single  combat.   Thus  slavery  not  only  prevents  the  whites 
from  becoming  opulent,  but  even  from  desiring  to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  producing  opposite  ef- 
fects for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  they  have  established  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  commercial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  those 
of  the  north.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  only  the  northern  states 
which  are  in  possession  of  shipping,  manufactures,  railroads,  and 
canals.  This  difference  is  perceptible  not  only  in  comparing  the 
north  with  the  south,  but  in  comparing  the  several  southern  states. 
Almost  all  the  individuals  who  carry  on  commercial  operations,  or 
who  endeavour  to  turn  slave-labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the  north.  The  natives 
of  the  northern  states  are  constantly  spreading  over  that  portion  of 
the  American  territory,  where  they  have  less  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion ;  they  discover  resources  there,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  inhabitants  :  and,  as  they  comply  with  a  system  which  they  do 
not  approve,  they  succeed  in  turning  it  to  better  advantage  than 
those  who  first  founded,  and  who  still  maintain  it. 

Were  I  inclined  to  continue  this  parallel,  I  could  easily  prove 
that  almost  all  the  differences,  which  may  be  remarked  between 
the  characters  of  the  Americans  in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern 
states,  have  originated  in  slavery  ;  but  this  would  divert  me  from 
my  subject,  and  my  present  intention  is  not  to  point  out  all  the 
consequences  of  servitude,  but  those  effects  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  which  have  admitted  it. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  production  of  wealth  must 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known  in  antiquity,  as  slavery  then  ob- 
tained throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  nations  which  were 
unacquainted  with  it  were  barbarous.  And  indeed  Christianitj 
only  abolished  slavery  by  advocating  the  claims  of  the  slave  ;  a* 
the  present  time  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  master  ;  and, 
upon  this  point,  interest  is  reconciled  with  morality. 

As  these  truths  became  apparent  in  the  United  States,  slavery 
receded  before  the  progress  of  experience.  Servitude  had  begun 
in  the  south,  and  had  thence  spread  toward  the  north  ;  but  it  now 
retires  again.  Freedom,  which  started  from  the  north,  now  de- 
scends uninterruptedly  toward  the  south.  Among  the  great  states, 
Pennsykania  now  constitutes  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  to  the 


north;  but  even  witlun  Ibow  fimiti  the  dnTe-ffjitem w  riiifan; 
Uaryland,  which  i*  immedutelj  bdow  Penuylvinia,  ii  preparing 
for  iti  abolhum  ;  lod  Virginia,  vUdi'  cornea  next  to  Marjrluid,  ii 
■beady  diaciuaing  ita  utility  and  ita  dangers.* 

No  great  change  takea  place  in  homan  inatitationa,  witboot  m* 
foNii^  among  ita  caiisca  the  law  of  inheritanoe.  When  die  bw 
of  primogeniture  obtained  in  the  aontb,  each  fanuly  waa  reprcaenlad 
by  a  wealthy  individual,  who  waa  neither  ccnnpeUed  nor  induced  to 
labour  ;  and  he  waa  aurrouoded,  aa  by  parantic  plants,  bj  the  otfaer 
membera  of  hia  family,  who  were  then  excluded  1^  lav  from 
diaring  the  common  inheritance,  and  who  led  the  aame  Idod  of  Hfe 
aa  himself.  The  very  aame  thing  then  occurred  in  all  the  &miBca 
of  the  Bouth  that  atill  happena  in  the  wealthy  &miliea  of  Bonc 
oountriea  in  Europe,  namely,  that  the  younger  sona  remain  in  the 
aame  state  of  idleneas  as  their  elder  brother,  irithout  bang  aa  ridi 
aa  he  ia.  This  identicBl  result  aeema  to  be  produced  in  Elon^  and 
in  America  by  wholly  analogous  cauaea.  In  aie  aouth  of  Hbx  United 
States,  the  whole  race  of  whiles  formed  an  aristocratic  body,  wUd 
was  headed  by  a  certain  mimber  of  privileged  individuals,  whose 
wealth  was  permanent,  and  whose  leisure  was  hereditary.  These 
leaders  of  the  American  nobility  kept  alive  the  traditional  prejudices 
of  the  white  race  in  the  body  of  which  they  were  the  representatives, 
and  maintained  the  honour  of  inactive  life.  This  aristocracy  con- 
tained many  who  were  poor,  but  none  who  would  work  ;  its  mem- 
bers preferred  want  to  labour  ;  consequently  no  competition  waa 
set  on  foot  against  negro  labourers  and  slaves,  and  whatever  opin* 
ion  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  their  eSTorts,  it  was 
indispensable  to  employ  them,  since  there  was  no  one  else  to  work 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  primogeniture  abolished  than  fortunes 
began  to  diminish,  and  all  the  families  of  the  country  were  nmul- 
taneously  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  labour  became  necessary  to 
procure  the  means  of  subùstence  :  several  of  them  have  since  en- 

*  A  peculiar  rcuud  coninbulfi  to  dplach  Ihe  two  l&tt-mcDIioncd  italep  Iniin  iW 
CBDU  of  (liTcrr-  The  ibrmer  wealth  of  this  poll  ot  the  Union  viu  princlpaily  de- 
rived froin  the  cultiTiiioD  of  tobacco.  This  culiiTaiian  w  specially  carricd  la  tt} 
ilam  ;  but  vithin  tbe  lait  Tew  jean  the  market-pice  of  tobacco  hai  dimiuHhed, 
»hi1*  the  filoe  of  the  ilar»  remabi  the  ume,  Tbu>  Ihr  ratio  between  tht  cm) 
•f  prodDClkn  and  the  tiIm  of  tho  producs  te  chin^,  Th*  nalivea  of  Maiylaai 
•■d  Virginia  «i«  Ihcrafoie  more  dtepmed  Ihnn  ihej-  were  thirlf  fern  ago,  M  fin 
■pilanUbowmlktMlliTMiaaof  tobacco,  <r  10  gite  up  ilaTerr  —i  lokaeeuM  Ai 
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tirely  disappeared  ;  and  all  of  them  learned  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  at  which  it  would  he  necessary  for  every  one  to  provide  for 
his  own  wants.  Wealthy  individuals  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but 
they  no  longer  constitute  a  compact  and  hereditary  body,  nor  have 
they  been  able  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  could  per 
severe,  and  which  they  could  infuse  into  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
prejudice  which  stigmatized  labour  was  in  the  first  place  abandoned 
by  common  consent  ;  the  number  of  needy  men  was  increased,  and 
the  needy  were  allowed  to  gain  a  laborious  subsistence  without 
blushing  for  their  exertions.  Thus  one  of  the  most  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  partible  quality  of  estates  has  been  to  create  a 
class  of  free  labourers.  As  soon  as  a  competition  was  set  on  foa^ 
between  the  free  labourer  and  the  slave,  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
became  manifest,  and  slavery  was  attacked  in  its  fundamenal  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  the  interest  of  the  master. 

As  slavery  recedes,  the  black  population  follows  its  retrograde 
course,  and  returns  with  it  to  those  tropical  regions  from  which  it 
originally  came.  However  singular  this  fact  may  at  first  appear  to 
be,  it  may  readily  be  explained.  Although  the  Americans  abolish  the 
principle  of  slavery,  they  do  not  set  their  slaves  free.  To  illustrate 
this  remark  I  will  quote  the  example  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1788,  the  state  of  New  York  prohibited  the  sale  of  slaves  within 
its  limits  ;  which  was  an  indirect  method  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  blacks.  Thenceforward  the  number  of  negroes  could  only 
increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
But  eight  years  later  a  more  decisive  measure  was  taken,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  all  children  born  of  slave  parents  after  the  4th  ot 
July,  1799,  should  be  free.  No  increase  could  then  take  place,  and 
although  slaves  still  existed,  slavery  might  be  said  to  be  abolished. 

From  the  time  at  which  a  northern  state  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  no  slaves  were  brought  from  the  south  to  be  sold  in 
its  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  sale  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
in  that  state,  an  owner  was  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  his  slave 
(who  thus  became  a  burdensome  possesion)  otherwise  than  by 
transporting  him  to  the  south.  But  when  a  northern  state  declared 
that  the  son  of  the  slave  should  be  bom  free,  the  slave  lost  a  large 
portion  of  his  market  value,  since  his  posterity  was  no  longer  in- 
cluded in  the  bargain,  and  the  owner  had  then  a  strong  interest  in 
transporting  him  to   the  south.    Thus  the  same  law  prevents  the 


•dniaof  the  «nth  fVon  conùng  to  Ibe  aortfaem  rtatM^aad  éiiMm 
AoM  of  the  north  to  the  tonth. 

The  want  of  free  handi  a  felt  la  a  itate  in  {Mropartioa  m  the 
■umber  of  skvei  itenuea.  But  in  proportÎQD  «s  liboor  k  fm- 
fomed  hy  free  hand^  ilaTe-Uboar  beoomoa  Um  pntchictiTe;  vd 
the  alavc  ■  then  a  «edwa  or  aa  ooerooi  pooMMon,  whom  it  ii  !■- 
portnt  to  export  to  Uwae  aonthon  atatsa  «here  As  nme  imi^iii 
lition  ia  not  to  be  feared.  TImh  the  abc^iMi  of  rianrjr  Aiea  out 
let  the  dare  free,  but  it  mer^  traoafera  him  from  one  maatcr'  to 
another,  and  from  the  north  lo  the  soudL 

The  emancipated  negroes,  and  thoae  bom  after  the  aboKtion  of 
'ilavery,  do  not,  indeed,  migrate  from  the  north  to  tfae  Booth  ;  brt 
tfi«ir  ntuation  with  regard  to  the  Europeane  ia  not  unfike  that 
«f  tbe  tborif^nea  of  America  ;  they  remain  half  drilised,  and  ét- 
prived  of  their  rights  in  the  midst  of  a  popnlation  whidi  ii  .far 
Mperior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  knowlei^  ;  «here  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  the  laws,*  and  the  intolerance  of  the  peoplb 
On  aome  acconnta  they  are  still  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  IdiSh^ 
nnce  tbey  are  haunted  by  the  reminiscence  of  slavery,  and  Quy  can- 
not claim  possession  or  b  single  portion  of  the  soil  :  many  of  theni 
perish  mis«!rably,t  and  the  rest  congregate  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  perform  tbe  meanest  offices,  and  lead'  a  wretched  and 
precarious  existence. 

But  even  if  the  number  ofnegroes  continued  to  increase  as  rapidlj 
as  when  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  the,  number  of 
whites  augments  with  twofold  rapidity  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  blai'ks  would  sooo  be,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
population. 

A  district  which  is  cultivated  l^  slaves  is  in  general  more  scantily 
peopled  than  a  distiict  cultivated  by  free  labour  :  moreover,  Amer- 
ica is  still  a  new  country,  and  a  state  is  therefore  not  half  petqileil 

*  lit  >t*les  in  which  ilaTerr  »  aboliihed  uniillj  do  ntul  Ihef  can  id  Ttodar Ùmi 
irmioiy  d'aagreeable  lo  the  ntgrcMi  u  ■  pUcc  of  reiideace ,  ud  u  ■  kind  of  onnl» 
ti<in  eiikli  balwcea  Ihe  diSfienl  ilalo  in  thii  r»p«t,  the  unh&ppj  bUcka  can  odj 
chooM  the  Icait  of  the  stlIi  which  beset  Ihein. 

t  There  ii  ■  Tcrf  great  difference  brtween  the  monafitj  of  the  blada  «ad  «f  At 
«bitei  in  the  itatra  in  which  lUvery  it  aboliihed  ;  tram  ISïO  to  ISSl  oolf  inm  wl«f 
Ibrty-two  indiTiduali  nf  the  white  popalation  died  h  Philadelphin  ;  bni  ooa  M|M  «I 
of  twcatT^na  indirjiiuala  nf  the  black  papolation  died  ia  the  aana  ipaaeafttaa.  Tti 
nortalitr  ia  by  ao  mrani  M  great  amaof  tba  Degreaa  ^a  an  atill  alan*.  (Saa  BB 
mrnnn'a  Medical  Blatiitlci,  p.  18.) 
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at  the  time  when  it  abollihes  slarery.  No  sooner  is  an  end  pst  In 
slavery,  than  the  want  of  free  labour  is  felt,  and  a  crowd  of  enter- 
prising adventurers  immediately  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  hasten  to  profit  by  the  fresh  resources  which  are  then  opened 
to  industry.  The  soil  is  soon  divided. ^ong  them,  and  a  family  of 
white  settlers  takes  possession  of  each  tract  of  country.  Beside 
which,  European  emigration  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  free 
states  ;  for  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  ease  and  happiness,  if  he  were  to  land  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  stigmatized  as  degrading  1 

Thus  the  white  population  grows  by  its  natural  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants  ;  while  the 
black  population  receives  no  emigrants,  and  is  upon  its  decline. 
The  proportion  which  existed  between  the  two  races  is  soon  in- 
verted. The  negroes  constitute  a  scanty  remnant,  a  poor  tribe  of 
vagrants,  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  people  in  full 
possession  of  the  land  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  blacks  is  only 
marked  by  the  injustice  and  the  hardships  of  which  they  are  the 
unhappy  victims. 

In  several  of  the  western  states  the  negro  race  never  made  its 
appearance  ;  and  in  all  the  aorthern  states  it  is  rapidly  declining. 
Thus  the  great  question  of  its  future  condition  is  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  where  it  becomes  less  formidable,  though  not  more 
easy  of  solution. 

The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  to  abolish  slavery  with  advantage  :  and  this  arises  from 
several  physical  causes,  which  it  is  important  to  point  out. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  climate  :  it  is  well  known  that  in 
proportion  as  Europeans  approach  the  tropics,  they  suffer  more 
from  labour.  Many  of  the  Americans  even  assert,  that  within  a 
certain  latitude  the  exertions  which  a  negro  can  make  without 
danger  are  fatal  to  them  ;*  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  opinion, 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  south- 


*  This  is  true  of  the  ipots  in  which  rice  is  cnltirated  :  rice-grounds,  which  are  on- 
wholesome  in  all  countries,  are  particularly  dangerous  in  those  regions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  beams  of  a  tropical  sun.  Eivopeans  would  not  find  it  easy  to  cultÎTate 
Ihe  soil  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  if  it  must  necessarily  be  made  to  prodace  rioe| 
lot  may  they  not  subsist  without  rice-grounds  f 
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«Br^poDi,âi»iifinudb]rexpcneiioe.  Tbt  mlfaMaiwfk  </ .#« 
Uoion  ue  not  botter  thtn  the  Kuth  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  ;*  mA  it 
Dit  J  be  trind  why  the  Eoropean  caonot  woik  aa  «dl  Ifaen  as  ia 
fte  two  latter  counirica.  U  alavery  haa  been  abdidud  in  hafy 
■ad  in  ^tain  vitboat  caoaii^  the  destmction  of  the  inaaten^  iA* 
abould  not  tbe  tune  dung  take  place  in  the  Union  1  I  euoot-bfr- 
Here  that  Nature  has  pnÂiUtcd  tiie  Eon^ieana  in  Oeorifia  and  Aa 
floridaa,  under  pain  of  death,  from  raiâDg,the  meau  bf  ■■>p^tiww 
fimn  the  aoil  ;  bet  their  laboor  would  noqnationably  be  nwtfc  iilc- 
aooie  and  len  prodoctiTet  to  them  than  (o  the  inhaÛtanta  of  New 
England.  As  tbe  free  workman  thus  kaea  a  portion  of  his  aoperi- 
mity  OTo-  the  ilsTe  ia  the  southern  states,  there  are  fewer  induoe' 
MMta  to  abdish  alaTery. 

All  the  plants  of  Europe  grow  in  the  nortbon  parts  of  the  Union; 
te  south  haa  apeoal  pmdoiÂiona  of  its  own.  It  has  been  ofaaerred 
ttat  alava  labour  is  a  reiy  ezpennre  method  of  coltiTatiiig  oar& 
fi»  famer  of  oom-land  in  a  country  where  slaroy  is  nnkDOWl^ 
kalùlaally  TCtainn  a  small  number  of  labourers  in  his  serrice,  nnd 
at  seed-time  and  harrest  he  hires  acTeral  additional  bands,  who  ooly 
Hve  at  his  cost  for  a  short  period.  But  the  agriculturist  in  a  slave 
atate  is  obliged  to  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves  the  whole  year 
round,  in  order  to  sow  his  fields  and  to  gather  in  his  crops,  althon^ 
their  services  are  only  required  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  slaves  are 
unable  to  wait  till  they  are  hired,  and  to  subâst  by  thâr  own  la> 
hour  in  tbe  meantime  like  free  labouras  ;  in  order  to  have  their 
services,  they  must  be  bought.  Slavery,  independently  of  its  gen- 
eral disadvantages,  is  therefore  still  more  inapplicable  to  countries 
in  which  com  is  cultivated  than  to  those  which  produce  crops  of  a 
different  kind. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  and  especially  of  the  sogai^ 
cane,  demands  on  the  other  hand,  unremitting  attention  :  and  wo> 
men  and  children  are  employed  in  it,  whose  services  are  of  hot 
little  use  in  tbe  cultivation  of  wheat.     Thus  slavery  is  naturally 

■  TlicM  aUt»  are  Mirer  to  Liu  cqwior  tluui  luljr  ud  Span,  bal  thi  ten^vmon 
of  iIm  cooliBnt  of  America  ii  Terj  mach  lower  than  thai  of  Knropo. 
t  The  Bpaanh  foranunaiit  formerlf  eauned  a  certain  nnmber  of  jMMaata  fri>«  thi 
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more  fitted  to  the  Gountries  from  "vrhich  these  productions  are  de- 
rived. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  excluavely  grown  in 
the  south,  and  they  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  those  states.  If  slavery  were  abolished,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  would  be  constrained  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives  :  thej 
must  either  change  their  system  of  cultivation,  and  then  they  would 
come  into  competition  with  the  more  active  and  more  experienced 
inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  or,  if  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same 
produce  without  slave  labour,  they  would  have  to  support  the  com* 
petition  of  the  other  states  of  the  south,  which  might  still  retain 
their  slaves.  Thus,  peculiar  reasons  for  maintaining  slavery  exist 
in  the  south  which  do  not  operate  in  the  north. 

But  there  is  yet  another  motive  which  is  more  cogent  than  all 
the  others  ;  the  south  might  indeed,  rigorously  speaking,  abolish 
ilavery,  but  how  should  it  rid  its  territory  of  the  black  population  Î 
Slaves  and  slavery  are  driven  from  the  north  by  the  same  law,  but 
^is  twofold  result  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  south. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  adduced  to  show  that  slavery  is 
more  natural  and  more  advantageous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  number  of  slaves  must  be  far  greater  in 
the  former  districts.  It  was  to  the  southern  settlements  that  the 
first  Africans  were  brought,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  them  have  always  been  imported.  As  we  advance  toward  the 
south,  the  prejudice  which  sanctions  idleness  increases  in  power. 
In  the  states  nearest  to  the  tropics  there  is  not  a  single  white  la- 
bourer ;  the  negroes  are  consequently  much  more  numerous  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  And,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this 
disproportion  increases  daily,  since  the  negroes  are  transferred  to 
one  part  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  black  population  augments  in  the  south,  not  only  by  its 
natural  fecundity,  but  by  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  negroes 
from  the  north  ;  and  the  African  race  has  causes  of  increase  in  the 
south  very  analogous  to  those  which  so  powerftilly  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  European  race  in  the  north. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  there  is.  one  negro  in  three  hundred  inhabit 
ants  ;  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  one  hundred  ;  in  New  York,  two  in 
one  hundred  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  the  same  number  ;  in  Mary- 
land, thirty-four  ;  in  Virginia,  forty-two  ;  and,  lastly,  in  South  Caro 


Gia  fifty-fire  pv  eent*  Sodi  wm  the  pnpoitioii  of  tf» 
pqpolatioii  to  the  whites  in  die  year  1830.  But  this  piopoilisa  B 
peipetually  ohtnging,  w  it  ooostanHy  dccrteses  ihi  the  nmlli  and 
tngments  in  the  sootk 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  southern  states  of  the  Unioo  eauint 
aboUsh  slavery  without  incurring  very  great  dangers,  which  the 
north  bad  no  reason  to  apprehend  when  it  emancipated  ils  black 
population.  We  have  already  diown  the  system  by  wUch  the 
northern  states  secure  the  transition  fifom  slav«y  to  freedom»  by 
keeping  the  present  generation  m  chains,  and  setting  their  deaoeni^ 
antB  frtee  ;  fay  ibis  means  tbe  negroes  are  gradually  introduced  hMd 
society  ;  and  while  the  men  who  might  abuse  Aeir  freedom  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude,  thoee  who  are  emancipated  may  leam 
fbe  art  of  being  free  before  they  bec(xne  their  own  mastera.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  method  in  the  south.  To  declare 
that  all  the  negroes  bora  after  a  certain  period  shall  be  fi«e,  is  to 
introduce  the  principle  and  the  notion  of  liberQr  into  the  heart  of 
slavery;  the  blacks,  whom  the  law  thus  maintains  in  a  atato  of 
idavery  from  which  their  children  are  delivaed,  are  satonislied  at 
so  unequal  a  fiite,  and  tiidr  astonishment  is  only  the  prdhido  to 
their  impatience  and  irritation.  Thenceforward  slavery  kaea  in 
their  eyes,  that  kind  of  moral  power  wluch  it  derived  fitm  time  and 
habit  ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  palpable  abuse  of  force.  The  nordi-' 
ern  states  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  contrast,  because  in  them 
the  blacks  were  few  in  number,  and  the  white  population  was  very 
considerable.  But  if  this  faint  dawn  of  freedom  were  to  show  two 
millions  of  men  their  true  position,  the  oppressors  would  have 
reason  to  tremble.  After  having  effi*anchi8ed  the  childroi  of 
their  slaves,  the  Europeans  of  the  southern  states  would  very 
diortly  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to  the  whole  black 
population. 


*  We  find  it  aiserted  io  an  American  work,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the 
Society/'  hj  Mr.  Carey,  1833,  that  "  for  the  last  forty  years  the  black  race  has  increas- 
ed more  rapidly  than  the  white  race  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  that  if  we 
take  the  average  population  of  the  five  states  of  the  south  into  which  slarea  were  fliet 
introduced,  vix,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
we  shall  find  that  from  1790  to  1830,  the  whites  have  augmented  in  the  proportMm  of 
SO  to  100,  and  the  blacks  in  that  of  112  to  100.'' 
In  the  United  States,  1830,  the  population  of  the  two  races  stood  as  follows  ; — 
States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  6, 665» 434  whites  ;  120,620  blacka.  Slave  eUHa^ 
8,9ao,8l4  whites  ;  2,206,102  blacks. 


In  the  norths  as  I  hare  already  remarked^  a  twofold  migratkm 
ensues  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  even  precedes  that  event 
when  circumstances  have  rendered  it  probable  ;  the  slaves  quit  the 
country  to  be  transported  southward  ;  and  the  whites  of  the  north- 
em  states  as  well  as  the  emigrants  from  Europe  hasten  to  fill  up 
their  place.  But  these  two  causes  cannot  operate  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  southern  states.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  slaves 
is  too  great  for  any  expectation  of  their  ever  being  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  entertained  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Europe» 
ans  and  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  north  are  afraid  to  come  to  in- 
habit a  country,  in  which  labour  has  not  yet  been  reinstated  in  its 
rightful  honours.  Besides,  they  very  justly  look  upon  the  states  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  negroes  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites,  as  exposed  to  very  great  dangers  ;  and  they  refrain  fixMn 
turning  their  activity  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  not  be  able,  like  their 
northern  countrymen,  to  initiate  the  slaves  gradually  into  a  state 
of  freedom,  by  abolishing  slavery  ;  they  have  no  means  of  percep- 
tibly diminishing  the  black  population,  and  they  would  remain  un- 
supported to  repress  its  excesses.  So  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  a  great  people  of  firee  negroes  would  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
white  nation  of  equal  size. 

The  same  abuses  of  power  which  still  maintain  slavery,  would 
then  become  the  source  of  the  most  alarming  perils,  which  the 
white  population  of  the  south  might  have  to  apprehend.  At  the 
present  time  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  are  the  sole  owners 
of  the  land  ;  the  absolute  masters  of  all  labour  ;  and  the  only  per- 
sons who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  arms.  The 
black  is  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  but  he  subsists  without 
them  because  he  is  a  slave.  If  he  were  free,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  subsistence,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  remain 
without  these  things  and  to  support  life  1  Or  would  not  the  very 
instruments  of  the  present  superiority  of  the  white,  while  slavery 
exists,  expose  him  to  a  thousand  dangers  if  it  were  abolished  1 

As  long  as  the  negro  remains  a  slave,  he  may  be  kept  in  a  con- 
dition not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes  ;  but,  with  his 
liberty,  he  cannot  but  acquire  a  degree  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  his  misfortunes,  and  to  discern  a  remedy 
for  them.     Moreover,  there  exists  a  singular  principle  of  relative 
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justice  which  is  very  firmly  implanted  in  the  humau  heart  Men 
are  much  more  forcibly  struck  by  those  inequalities  whica  exist 
within  the  circle  of  the  same  class,  than  with  those  which  may  be 
remarked  between  different  classes.  It  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
admit  slavery,  than  to  allow  several  millions  of  citizens  to  exist 
under  a  load  of  eternal  infamy  and  hereditary  wretchedness.  In 
the  north  the  population  of  freed  negroes  feels  these  hardships  and 
resents  these  indignities  ;  but  its  members  and  its  powers  are  smalli 
while  in  the  south  it  would  be  numerous  and  strong. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  whites  and  the  emancipated 
blacks  are  placed  upon  the  same  territory  in  the  situation  of  two 
alien  communities,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  but 
two  alternatives  for  the  future  ;  the  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
either  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  conviction  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  latter  event*  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  white  and  the  black  races  will  ever  live  in  any 
country  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  I  believe  the  difficulty  to  be 
still  greater  iu  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  An  isolated  in* 
dividual  may  surmount  the  prejudices  of  religion,  of  his  countiy, 
or  of  his  race,  and  if  this  individual  is  a  king  he  may  effect  surjm»- 
ing  changes  in  society  ;  but  a  whole  people  cannot  rise,  as  it  were, 
above  itself.  A  despot  who  should  subject  the  Americans  and 
their  former  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  might  perhaps  succeed  in 
commingling  their  races  ;  but  as  long  as  the  American  democracy 
remains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  one  will  undertake  so  difficult  a 
task  ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  freer  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States  becomes,  the  more  isolated  will  it  remain.f 

I  have  previously  observed  that  the  mixed  race  is  the  true  bond 
of  union  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians  ;  just  so  the  mu- 
lattoes  are  the  true  means  of  transition  between  the  white  and 
the  negro  ;  so  that  wherever  mulattoes  abound,  the  intermixture  ot 
the  two  races  is  not  impossible.     In  some  parts  of  America,  the 

*  This  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  authorities  infinitely  weightier  than  anything  that 
I  can  say  ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  staled  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (as  collected  by 
M.  Conseil),  "  Nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  blacks  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  races  will  never  live  in 
a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  government,  so  insurmountable  are  the  bar- 
riers which  nature,  habit,  and  opinions,  have  established  between  them." 

t  If  the  British  West  India  planters  had  governed  themselves,  they  would  assured- 
ly not  have  passed  the  slave  emancipation  bill  which  the  mother-country  has  recently 
imposed  upon  them 
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European  and  the  negro  races  are  so  crossed  by  one  another,  that 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  is  entirely  black  or  entirely 
white  :  when  tliey  are  arrived  at  this  point,  the  two  races  may  re- 
ally be  said  to  be  combined  ;  or  rather  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
third  race,  which  is  connected  with  both,  without  being  identical 
with  either. 

Of  all  the  Europeans  the  English  are  those  who  have  mixed 
least  with  the  negroes.  More  mulattoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
of  the  Union  than  in  the  north,  but  still  they  are  infinitely  more 
scarce  than  in  any  other  European  colony  :  Mulattoes  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  United  States  ;  they  have  no  force  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  when  quarrels  originating  in  differences  of  colour 
take  place,  they  generally  side  with  the  whites,  just  as  the  lacqueys 
of  the  great  in  Europe  assume  the  contemptuous  airs  of  nobility 
to  the  lower  orders. 

The  pride  of  origin,  which  is  natural  to  the  English,  is  singu- 
larly augmented  by  the  personal  pride  which  democratic  liberty 
fosters  among  the  Americans  :  the  white  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  proud  of  his  race,  and  proud  of  himself.  But  if  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  do  not  intermingle  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  how  should  they 
mix  in  the  south  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  that  an  Amer- 
•can  of  the  southern  states,  placed,  as  he  must  for  ever  be,  between 
the  white  man  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  superiority,  and  the 
negro,  will  ever  think  of  preferring  the  latter  ?  The  Americans  of 
the  southern  states  have  two  powerful  passions  which  will  always 
keep  them  aloof;  the  first  is  the  fear  of  being  assimilated  to  the 
n^roes,  their  former  slaves  ;  and  the  second,  the  dread  of  sinking 
below  the  whites,  their  neighbours. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  predict  what  will  probably  occur  at 
some  future  time,  I  should  say,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
south,  will,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  increase  the  repug- 
nance of  the  white  population  for  the  men  of  colour.  I  found  this 
opinion  upon  the  analogous  observation  which  I  already  had  occa- 
sion to  make  in  the  north.  I  there  remarked,  that  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in 
proportion  as  the  legal  barriers  of  separation  are  removed  by  the 
legislature  ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  result  take  place  in  the 
south  ?  In  the  north,  the  whites  are  deterred  from  intermingling 
with  the  blacks  by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  danger  ;  in  the  soutby 
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«Imr  du  danger  would  bi  tuI,  1  oumot  bupm  that  ùm  fait' 
«odd  be  \em  gencnL 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  admitted  (and  the  &ct  ■  noqacitMM-  . 
able),  that  the  coloured  populaliOD  perpetually  accamnlatai  ia  tht 
extreme  aooth,  and  that  it  increasei  more  r^iidly  than  that  of  the 
whitea  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  that  it  ii  iiinii«m 
Ue  to  forcwe  a  time  at  wlùcb  the  wUta  and  the  blaohs  wiU  be  M> 
intenningled  as  to  derive  the  max  bencfita  from  aocie^  ;  mot  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  the  blacka  and  the  whitei  will,  aooner  or 
'  later,  come  to  open  atrife  in  the  loutbem  statca  of  the  Uniool  Bat 
if  it  be  aiked  what  the  iasue  of  the  Btnigçle  is  UIkIj  to  be,  it  wQl 
readily  be  undentood,  that  we  are  here  left  to  foim  a  very  v^w 
nnniae  of  the  truth.  The  human  mind  may  aucceed  in  tramog  ■ 
wide  drcle,aait  were,  which  iocludea  the  comae  of  fntore  ercnts; 
but  within  that  drcle  a  thousand  varions  chances  and  drcmnatui- 
oea  may  direct  it  in  as  many  difierent  ways  ;  and.  in  erery  pictni* 
of  die  future  diere  ia  a  dim  q>ot,  which  the  eye  of  the  midejataiMt 
mg  cannot  penetrate.  It  appeara,  however,  to  be  axtreoiely  prolia- 
Ue,  that  m  the  West  India  isbnds  die  white  race  is  destined  to  be 
subdued,  and  the  black  population  to  share  the  same  fate  upoD 
the  continent 

In  the  West  India  islands  the  white  planters  are  surrounded  by 
ao  immense  black  population  ;  on  the  continent,  the  blacks  are 
placed  between  the  ocean  and  an  innumerable  people,  which  ak 
ready  exteods  over  them  in  a  denïe  mass  from  the  icy  con&aes  of 
Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  Viiginia,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis» 
souri  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  white  citizens  of  Nordi 
America  remain  united,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  negroes  will 
escape  the  destruction  with  which  they  are  menaced  ;  they  must 
be  subdued  by  want  or  by  the  sword.  But  the  black  population 
viàch  is  accumulated  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  a 
chance  of  success,  if  the  American  Union  is  dissolved  when  the 
stn^le  between  the  two  races  begins.  If  the  federal  tie  were 
broken,  the  citizens  of  the  south  would  be  wrong  to  rely  upon  any 
lasting  succour  from  thdr  northern  countrymen.  The  latter  are 
well  aware  that  the  dangv  can  never  repch  them  ;  and  unleas  they 
are  constrained  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  soudi  by  a  pom- 
tive  obligation,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  sympathy  of  colour  «1!) 
be  insu£Sdent  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
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Yet,  at  whatever  period  the  strife  may  break  out,  the  whites  of 
the  south,  even  if  iLey  are  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  will 
enter  the  lists  with  an  iounense  superiority  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  means  of  warfare  :  but  the  blacks  will  have  numerical  strength 
and  the  energy  of  despair  upon  their  side  ;  and  these  are  powerful 
resources  to  men  who  have  taken  up  arms.  The  fate  of  the  white 
population  of  the  southern  states  will,  perhaps,  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  After  having  occupied  the  land  for  centu- 
ries,  it  will  perhaps  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  country  whence  its 
ancestors  came,  and  to  abandon  to  the  negroes  the  possession  of  a 
territory,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  more  peculiarly  destined 
for  them,  since  they  can  subsist  and  labour  in  it  more  easily  than 
the  whites.  % 

The  danger  of  a  conflict  between  the  white  and  the  black  inhab- 
itants of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  —  a  danger  which,  how- 
ever remote  it  may  be,  is  inevitable  —  perpetually  haunts  the  im- 
agination of  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  make  it 
a  common  topic  of  conversation,  although  they  have  no  direct  in- 
jury to  fear  from  the  struggle  ;  but  they  vainly  endeavour  to  devise 
some  means  of  obviating  the  misfortunes  which  they  foresee.  In 
the  southern  states  the  subject  is  not  discussed  :  the  planter  does 
not  allude  to  the  future  in  conversing  with  strangers  ;  the  citizen 
does  not  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  his  friends  ;  he  seeks  to 
conceal  them  from  himself:  but  there  is  something  more  alarming 
in  the  tacit  forebodings  of  the  south,  than  in  the  clamorous  fears  of 
the  northern  states. 

This  all-pervading  disquietude  has  giving  birth  to  an  undertaking 
which  is  but  little  known,  but  which  n^y  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  a  certain  number 
of  American  citizens  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
porting to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  their  own  expense,  such  free  ne- 
groes as  may  be  willing  to  escape  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  are  subject.* 

In  1820,  the  society  to  which  I  allude  formed  a  settlement  in 

*  This  society  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  the 
Blacks.'^  See  its  annual  reports  ;  and  more  particularly  the  fifteenth.  See  also  tha 
pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the  Coloni- 
ution  Society,  and  on  its  probable  Resoltt,"  by  Mr.  Carey,  Philadelphia,  April,  183SL 


AJhn,  npoD  flie  7fli  degree  of  norUi  IititoJe,  wUdt  bekti  flte'Ai 
of  liberia.  The  most  recent  intelUgenceinfonni  in  Ont  two  ti 
Mod  fire  himdred  negroea  are  collected  there  ;  tbbj  hare  i 
eed  the  democntic  institatioiu  of  Anenca  into  die  caniitrj  of  &m 
fcrafsâien  ;  and  liberia  haa  a  representatire  BTatem  of  gorenunai^ 
negio-juiTnien,  negro-magiatrates,  and  negro-prierti;  chnrchai 
hare  been  bailt,  newipapers  established,  and,  by  a  angular  diange 
k  the  Ticintodea  of  the  world,  white  men  arc  pnUlxted  fiom  n- 
jonming  'within  the  settlonent* 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  fbitone.  Two  hundred  yean 
have  now  elapsed  nnce  the  inhabitants  of  Eunpe  undertook  to  tear 
the  negro  from  bis  family  and  his  home,  in  orda  to  tnnsport  turn 
to  the  shores  of  North  America  ;  <  at  the  present  day,  the  Europeaa 
settlers  are  engaged  in  sending  back  the  descendants  of  tboae  raj 
nq;roea  to  the  continent  from  which  they  trere  originalty  taken  ; 
and  the  barbarous  Africans  have  been  bronght  into  contact  wift 
eiTilization  in  the  midst  of  bondage,  and  hare  become  acqaunfad 
with  free  political  institutions  in  slavery.-  Up  to  the  présent  tine 
Africa  has  been  closed  against  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  whites  ; 
but  the  inventions  of  Europe  will  perhaps  penetrate  into  those  r^ 
^ons,  now  that  they  are  introduced  by  Africans  themselT^ 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  is  founded  upon  a  lofty  and  a  most  fruit 
ful  idea;  but  whatever  may  be  its  results  ^tb  regard  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  it  can  afford  no  remedy  to  the  New  World. 

In  twelve  years  the  Colonization  society  has  transported  two 
thousand  five  hundred  negroes  to  Africa  ;  in  the  same  space  of  time 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  blacks  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  colony  of  Liberia  were  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  thousands  of  new  inhabitants  every  year,  and  if  the  negroea 
were  in  a  state  to  be  sent  thither  with  advantage  ;  if  the  Union 
were  to  supply  the  society  with  annual  sub«dies,f  and  to  transport 

■  This  lait  regulstion  was  laid  down  by  lh«  foundcrs  of  the  sstllcrorot  )  thcj  mp- 
fithcndcd  [haï  a  hlite  of  thing!  might  nrise  in  Africa,  aimilsr  to  Ibnt  which  uûu  am 
Ihe  frontiert  of  Ihc  Hailed  Slalce,  and  that  if  Ihe  negropi.  like  the  IndiwC,  WCI« 
hroDght  inlD  cnllision  with  a  people  more  enlightened  than  themielrea,  thcf  maU 
be  deetrofpd  hefoce  Ihey  could  be  ciTiltied. 

t  Nor  would  tbe>e  be  the  ooly  difficoltie*  atleadut  upcn  the  oidenikiDg;  if  Om 
UmioB  OTiderlDok  to  buy  up  Ihe  n^roe*  now  in  Amctiea,  in  order  to  tniuport  tbam  la 
Africa,  the  price  of  itaTee,  increasing  with  Iheir  acarrily,  would  toon  becoma  cm». 
'  mou  J  and  Ihe  iialea  of  the  north  would  nerer  (onaenl  In  expend  meh  prml  «MB, 
fK  a  (Hirpoae  which  wonld  procor*  mch  imall  adianUgei  to  Ibeaiaalvaa.     If  ihr 
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the  negroes  to  Africa  in  vessels  of  the  state,  it  would  be  still  unable 
to  counterpoise  the  natural  increase  of  population  among  the  blacks  ; 
and  as  it  would  not  remove  as  many  men  in  a  year  as  are  bora 
upon  its  territory  within  the  same  space  of  time,  it  would  fail  io 
suspending  the  growth  of  the  evil  which  is  daily  increasing  in  tbe 
states.*  The  negro  race  will  never  leave  those  shores  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  passions  and  the 
vices  of  Europeans  ;  and  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  New  World 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  may  retard  the  calamities  which  they  apprehend,  but  Aey 
cannot  now  destroy  their  efficient  cause. 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  struggle  of  the  two  races  in 
the  United  States.  The  negroes  may  long  remain  slaves  without 
complaining  ;  but  if  they  are  once  raised  to  the  level  of  freemen, 
they  will  soon  revolt  at  being  deprived  of  all  their  civil  rights  ;  and 
as  they  cannot  become  the  equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  speedily 
declare  themselves  as  enemies.  In  the  north  everjrthing  contributed 
to  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  and  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, without  placing  the  free  negroes  in  a  position  which  could  be- 
come formidable,  since  their  number  was  too  small  for  them  ever  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
south.  The  question  of  slavery  was  a  question  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  for  the  slave-owners  in  the  north  ;  for  those  of  the 
south,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
seek  to  justify  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  as  has  been  done  by 
some  American  writers  !  But  I  only  observe  that  all  the  countries 
which  formerly  adopted  that  execrable  principle  are  not  equally 
able  to  abandon  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  south,  f  can  only  dis- 
cover two  alternatives  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  those  states  ;  viz,  either  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to 
intermingle  with  them  ;  or,  remaining  isolated  from  them,  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  long  as  possible.     All  intermediate 

Union  took  possession  of  the  slaves  in  the  soathero  states  by  forcei  or  at  a  rate  do» 
tcrmined  by  law,  an  insurmountable  resistance  would  arise  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Both  alternatives  are  equally  impossible. 

•  In  1830  there  were  in  the  United  States  3,010,327  slaves  and  319,439  free  blacks, 
in  all  2,339,766  negroes,  which  formed  about  one  fifth  o  the  total  population  of  th« 
United  States  at  that  time. 
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measures  seem  to  me  likely  to  terminate,  and  that  shortly,  ir  the 
most  horrible  of  civil  wars,  and  perhaps  in  the  extirpation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  races.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  Americant 
of  the  south  take  of  the  question,  and  they  act  consistently  with  it 
As  they  are  determined  not  to  mingle  with  the  negroes,  they  refuse 
to  emancipate  them. 

Not  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  regard  slavery  as  necessary 
to  the  wealth  of  the  planter  ;  for  on  this  point  many  of  them  agree 
with  their  northern  countrymen  in  freely  admitting  that  slavery  is 
prejudicial  to  their  interests  ;  but  they  are  convinced  that,  however 
prejudicial  it  may  be,  they  hold  their  lives  upon  no  other  tenure. 
The  instruction  which  is  now  diffused  in  the  south  has  convinced 
the  inhabitants  that  slavery  is  injurious  to  the  slave-owner,  but  it 
has  also  shown  them,  more  clearly  than  before,  that  no  means 
exist  of  getting  rid  of  its  bad  consequences.  Hence  arises  a  singvh 
lar  contrast  ;  the  more  the  utility  of  slavery  is  contested,  the  more 
firmly  is  it  established  in  the  laws  ;  and  while  the  principle  of 
8er>'itude  is  gradually  abolished  in  the  north,  that  self-«ame  prin- 
ciple gives  rise  to  more  and  more  rigorous  consequences  in  the 
south. 

The  legislation  of  the  southern  states,  with  regard  to  slaves,  pre- 
sents at  the  present  day  such  unparalleled  atrocities,  as  suffice  to 
show  how  radically  the  laws  of  humanity  have  been  perverted,  and 
to  betray  the  desperate  position  of  the  community  in  which  that 
legislation  has  been  promulgated.  The  Americans  of  this  portion 
of  the  Union  have  not,  indeed,  augmented  the  hardships  of  slavery; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  bettered  the  physical  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  only  means  by  which  the  ancients  maintained  slavery 
were  fetters  and  death  ;  the  Americans  of  the  south  of  the  Union 
have  discovered  more  intellectual  securities  for  the  duration  of  their 
power.  They  have  employed  their  despotism  and  their  violence 
against  the  human  mind.  In  antiquity,  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  slave  from  breaking  his  chains  ;  at  the  present  day 
measures  are  adopted  to  deprive  him  even  of  the  desire  of  freedom. 
The  ancients  kept  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  in  bondage,  but  they 
placed  no  restraint  upon  the  mind  and  no  check  upon  education  ; 
and  they  acted  consistently  with  their  established  principle,  since  a 
natural  termination  of  slavery  then  existed,  and  one  day  or  other 
the  slave  might  be  set  free,  and  become  the  equal  of  his  master. 
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But  the  Americans  of  the  south,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  negroef 
can  ever  be  commingled  with  themselves,  have  forbidden  them  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  to  write,  under  severe  penalties  ;  and  as  they 
will  not  raise  them  to  their  own  level,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  hope  of  liberty  Lad  always  been  allowed  to  the  slave  to 
cheer  the  hardships  of  his  condition.  But  the  Americans  of  the 
south  are  well  aware  that  emancipation  cannot  but  be  dangerous» 
when  the  freed  man  can  never  be  assimilated  to  his  former  master. 
To  give  a  man  his  freedom,  and  to  leave  him  in  wretchedness  and 
ignominy,  is  nothing  less  than  to  prepare  a  future  chief  for  a  revolt 
of  the  slaves.  Moreover,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the 
presence  of  a  free  negro  vaguely  agitates  the  minds  of  his  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  and  conveys  to  them  a  dim  notion  of  their  rights. 
The  Americans  of  the  south  have  consequently  taken  measures  to 
prevent  slave-owners  from  emancipating  their  slaves  in  most  cases; 
not  indeed  by  a  positive  prohibition,  but  by  subjecting  that  step  to 
various  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  comply  with. 

I  happened  to  meet  with  an  old  man,  in  the  south  of  the  Union, 
who  had  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  one  of  his  négresses,  and 
had  had  several  children  by  her,  who  were  born  the  slaves  of  their 
frther.  He  had  indeed  frequently  thought  of  bequeathing  to  them 
at  least  their  liberty  ;  but  years  had  elapsed  without  his  being  able 
to  surmount  the  legal  obstacles  to  their  emancipation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  old  age  was  come,  and  he  was  about  to  die.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  sons  dragged  from  market  to  market,  and 
passing  from  the  authority  of  a  parent  to  the  rod  of  the  stranger, 
until  these  horrid  anticipations  worked  his  expiring  imagination  into 
phrensy.  When  Î  saw  him  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  he  made  me  feel  how  awful  is  the  retribution  of  Nature 
upon  those  who  have  broken  her  laws. 

These  evils  are  unquestionably  great  ;  but  they  are  the  necessary 
and  foreseen  consequences  of  the  very  principle  of  modern  slavery 
When  the  Europeans  chose  their  slaves  from  a  race  differing  from 
their  own,  which  many  of  them  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  and  which  they  all  repelled  with  horror  from 
any  notion  of  intimate  connexion,  they  must  have  believed  that 
slavery  would  last  for  ever  ;  since  there  is  no  intermediate  state 
which  can  be  durable,  between  the   excessive  inequality  produced 
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bj  servitude,  and  the  complete  e  ^^idity  which  originates  in  inde» 
pendence  The  Europeans  did  imperfectly  feel  this  truth,  but  with» 
out  acknowledging  it  even  to  themselves.  Whenever  they  ba^e 
had  to  do  with  negroes,  their  conduct  has  either  been  dictated  by 
their  interest  and  their  pride,  or  by  their  compassion.  They  first 
violated  every  right  of  humanity  by  their  treatment  of  the  negro  ; 
and  they  afterward  informed  him  that  those  rights  were  precious 
and  inviolable.  They  affected  to  open  their  ranks  to  the  slaves, 
bat  the  negroes  who  attempted  -to  penetrate  into  the  community 
Were  driven  back  with  scorn  ;  and  they  have  incautiously  and  in- 
voluntarily been  led  to  admit  of  freedom  instead  of  slavery,  with- 
out having  the  courage  to  be  wholly  iniquitous,  or  wholly  just  (a) 

If  it  be  impossible  to  anticipate  a  period  at  which  the  Americans 
of  the  south  will  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  negroes,  can 
they  allow  their  slaves  to  become  free  without  compromising  their 
own  security  ?  And  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  that  race  in  bond- 
age, in  order  to  save  their  own  families,  may  they  not  be  excused 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  end  ? 
The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  appear  to  be  at  once  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  natural 
results  of  slavery.  When  I  see  the  order  of  nature  overthrown, 
and  when  I  hear  the  cry  of  humanity  in  its  vain  struggle  against 
the  laws,  toy  indignation  does  not  light  upon  the  men  of  our  own 
time  who  are  the  instruments  of  these  outrages  ;  but  I  reserve  my 
execration  for  those  who,  after  a  thousand  years  of  freedom,  brought 
back  slavery  into  the  world  once  more. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  of  the  south  to 
maintain  slavery,  they  will  not  always  succeed.  Slavery,  which  is 
now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  and  by  political  economy  as  pre- 
judicial, and  which  is  now  contrasted  with  democratic  liberties  and 
the  information  of  our  age,  cannot  survive.  By  the  choice  of  the 
master  or  the  will  of  the  slave,  it  will  cease  ;  and  in  either  case 
great  calamities  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  If  liberty  be  refused 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south,  they  will  in  the  end  seize  it  for  them- 
selves by  force  ;  if  it  be  given,  they  will  abuse  it  ere  long. 

(o)  In  the  original,  "  Voulani  la  servitude,  ils  se  sont  laissé  entraîner,  mal^é  eux 
ou  à  leu    insu,  vers  la  liberté*." 

"  Desiring  servitude,  they  have  suffered  themselves,  invoîuntarilv  or  ignoraatly,  to 
be  drawn  toward  liberty." — Rtfriâer. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THB 
AMERICAN  UNION,  AND  WHAT  DANGERS  THREATEN  IT. 

Reasons  why  the  preponderating  Force  lies  in  the  States  rather  than  in  the  Unions— 
The  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  all  the  States  chiose  to  belong  to  it.— CansM 
which  tend  to  keep  them  united. — Utility  of  the  Union  to  resist  foreign  Enemitty 
and  to  prevent  the  Existence  of  Foreigners  in  America. — No  natural  Barriers  be- 
tween the  several  States. — No  conflicting  Interests  to  diride  them. — Reciprocal  In- 
terests of  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  States.— Intellectual  ties  of  Union 
— ^Uniformity  of  Opinions. — Dangers  of  the  Union  resulting  from  the  different  Char- 
acters and  the  Passions  of  its  Citizens. — Character  of  the  Citizens  in  the  South  and 
m  the  North. — ^The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  one  of  its  greatest  Dangers. — Prog* 
rsss  of  the  Population  to  the  Northwest. — Power  gravitates  in  the  same  Directi<». 
— Passions  originating  from  sudden  turns  of  Fortune. — Whether  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  tends  to  gain  strength,  or  to  lose  it. — Various  sign  of  its  De- 
crease.— Internal  Improvement. — ^Waste  Lands. — Indians. — ^The  Bank. — The  Tariff. 
— General  Jackson. 

The  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  several  states 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  therefore  important  in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  fate  of  the  Union.  One  point  may  indeed  be  assumed  at 
once  ;  if  the  present  confederation  were  dissolved,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  incontestable  that  the  states  of  which  it  is  now  composed 
would  not  return  to  their  original  isolated  condition;  but  that 
several  Unions  would  then  be  formed  in  the  place  of  one.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  these 
new  Unions  would  probably  be  established,  but  merely  to  show 
what  the  causes  are  which  may  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the 
existing  confederation. 

With  this  object  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps 
which  I  have  already  taken,  and  to  revert  to  topics  which  I  have 
before  discussed.  I  am  aware  that  the  reader  may  accuse  me  of 
repetition,  but  the  importance  of  the  matter  which  still  remains  to 
be  treated  is  my  excuse  ;  I  had  rather  say  too  much,  than  say  too 
little  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  I  prefer  injuring  the  author 
to  slighting  the  subject.  * 

The  legislators  who  formed  the  constitution  of  1789,  endeavoured 
to  confer  a  distinct  and  preponderating  authority  upon  the  federal 
power.  But  they  were  confined  by  the  conditions  of  the  tzA 
which  thfîy  had  undertaken  to  perform     They  were  not  appointed 
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to  constitute  the  government  of  a  single  peopK  out  to  regulate  the 
association  of  several  states  ;  and,  whatever  their  inclinations  might 
be,  they  could  not  but  divide  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  end. 

In  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  this  division,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  short  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  some  objects  which  are  national  by  their  very 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  affect  the  nation  as  a  body,  and  can 
only  be  intrusted  to  the  man  or  the  assembly  of  men  who  most 
completely  represent  the  entire  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  war  and  diplomacy.  There  are  other  objects  which  are 
provincial  by  their  very  nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  only  affect 
certain  localities,  and  which  can  only  be  properly  treated  in  that 
locality.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  budget  of  municipality.  Lastly, 
there  are  certain  objects  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  are  national  in- 
asmuch as  they  affect  all  the  citizens  who  compose  the  nation,  and 
which  are  provincial  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  nation 
itself  should  provide  for  them  all.  Such  are  the  rights  wUch 
regulate  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  citizens.  No 
society  can  exist  without  civil  and  political  rights.  These  rights 
therefore  interest  all  the  citizens  alike  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  that 
these  rights  should  be  uniform,  nor,  consequently,  that  they  should 
be  rey^ulated  by  the  central  authority. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  categories  of  objects  which  are 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  these  cate- 
gories occur  in  all  well-constituted  communities,  whatever  the  basis 
of  the  political  constitution  may  otherwise  be.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  objects  which  I  have  termed  mixed  may  be  con- 
sidered to  lie.  As  these  objects  are  neither  exclusively  national 
nor  entirely  provincial,  they  may  be  attained  by  a  national  or  by  a 
provincial  government,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  contract  of 
association. 

The  sovereign  power  is  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  separate 
mdividuals,  who  compose  a  people;  and  individual  powers  or 
collective  forces,  each  representing  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  are  the  sole  elements  which  are  subjected  to 
the  general  government  of  their  choice,  fn  this  case  the  general 
government  is  more  naturally  called  upon  to  regulate,  not  only 
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those  afiairs  which  are  of  essential  national  importance,  but  tbo0e 
which  are  of  a  more  local  interest  ;  and  the  local  governments  are 
reduced  to  that  small  share  of  sovereign  authority  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  prosperity. 

But  sometimes  the  sovereign  authority  is  composed  of  pre- 
organized  political  bodies,  by  virtue  of  circumstances  anterior  to 
their  union  ;  and  in  this  case  the  provincial  governments  assume 
the  control,  QOt  only  of  those  affairs  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
to  their  province,  but  of  all,  or  of  a  part  of  the  mixed  affairs  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  For  the  confederate  nations  which 
were  independent  sovereign  states  before  their  Union,  and  which 
still  represent  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
have  only  consented  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Union. 

When  the  national  government,  independently  of  the  preroga- 
tives inherit  in  its  nature,  is  invested  with  the  right  of  regulating 
the  affairs  which  relate  partly  to  the  general  and  partly  to  the  local 
interest,  it  possesses  a  preponderating  influence.  Not  only  are  its 
own  rights  extensive,  but  all  the  rights  which  it  does  not  possess 
exist  by  its  sufferance,  and  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  provin- 
cial governments  may  be  deprived  of  their  natural  and  necessary 
prerogatives  by  its  influence. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  governments  are  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  regulating  those  same  affairs  of  mixed  inter- 
est, an  opposite  tendency  prevails  in  society.  The  preponderating 
force  resides  in  the  province,  not  in  the  nation  ;  and  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  national  government  may  in  the  end  be  stripped 
of  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Independent  nations  have  therefore  a  natural  tendency  to  cen^ 
tralization,  and  confederations  to  dismemberment 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  these  general  principles  to 
the  American  Union.  The  several  states  were  necessarily  possess- 
ed of  the  right  of  regulating  all  exclusively  provincial  affairs. 
Moreover  these  same  states  retained  the  rights  of  determining  the 
civil  and  political  competency  of  the  citizens,  of  regulating  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  of  dis- 
pensing justice  ;  rights  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  national  government.  We  have 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  the 
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er  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  in  those  cases  id 
which  the  nation  has  to  appear  as  a  single  and  undivided  power; 
as,  for  instance,  in.  foreign  relations,  and  in  offering  a  conunon  re* 
sistance  to  a  common  enemy  ;  in  short,  in  conducting  those  affairs 
which  I  have  styled  exclusively  national. 

In  this  division  of  the  rights  of  sovereignity,  the  share  of  the 
Union  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
states  ;  but  a  more  attentive  investigation  shows  it  to  be  less  so. 
The  undertakings  of  the  government  of  the  Union  are  more  vast, 
but  their  influence  is  more  rarely  felt    Those  of  the  provincial 
government  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  incessant,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  authority  which  they  represent.    The 
government  of  the  Union  watches  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  general  interests  of  a  people  have  a  very  unquestiona* 
ble  influence  upon  individual  happiness  ;  while  provincial  interests 
produce  a  most  immediate  e$ect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  inhalxtanti. 
The  Union  secures  the  independence  and  the  greatness  of  the  na* 
tion,  which  do  not  immediately  affect  private  citizens  ;  but  the  several 
states  maintain,  the  liberty,  regulate  the  rights,  protect  the  fortune, 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  every  citizen. 
The  federal  government  is  very  far  removed  from  its  subjects, 
while  the  provincial  governments  are  within  the  reach  of  them  all, 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  smallest  appeal.     The  central  gov- 
ernment has  upon  its  side  the  passions  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
aspire  to  conduct  it  ;  but  upon  the  side  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  the  interests  of  all  those  second-rate  individuals  who 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power  within  their  own  state,  and  who 
nevertheless  exercise  the  largest  share  of  authority  over  the  people 
because  they  are  placed  nearest  to  its  level. 

The  Americans  have  therefore  much  more  to  hope  and  to  fear 
from  the  states  than  from  the  Union  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  more  likely  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  and  feeling  harmonize  with  their  interests. 

When  a  compact  nation  divides  its  sovereignty,  and  adopts  a 
confederate  form  of  government,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  their 
legislation  ;  and  the  former  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to 
the  central  government  which  the  latter  forbids.     When  a  number 
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of  confederate  states  unite  to  form  a  single  nation^the  same  causes 
operate  in  an  opposite  direction.  Phave  no  doubt  that  if  France 
were  to  become  a  confederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  would  at  first  display  more  energy  than 
that  of  the  Union  ;  and  if  the  Union  were  to  alter  its  constitution 
to  a  monarchy  like  that  of  France,  I  think  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
rules  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  began,  their  provincial  existence  was  already  of  long 
standing  ;  necessary  relations  were  established  between  the  town- 
ships and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states  ;  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  some  objects  as  common  to  them  all,  and 
to  conduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  special 
interests. 

The  Union  is  a  vast  body,  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
and  circumscribed  ;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
affections,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  labours  of  the, 
present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Patriotism,  then,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
the  state,  and  is  not  excited  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  centre 
political  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
by  remarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  respective  func- 
tions. Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occasion  to  address 
an  individual  or  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  clear 
and  imperative  ;  and  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govern-, 
ment  in  its  intercourse  with  individuals  ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  its 
motives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  short, 
anything  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
the  Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  does  noi 
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consent  to  act  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  fiist 
sight  it  might  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  provincial  gOYem- 
ment  which  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
congress  represents  a  single  state. 

The  federal  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions of  those  who  founded  it,  naturally  so  weak,  that  it  more 
peculiarly  requires  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  to  enable  it  to 
subsist  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  realize  with  facility  their  determination  of  remaining  united; 
and,  as  long  as  this  preliminary  consideration  exists,  its  authority 
is  great,  temperate,  and  effective.  The  constitution  fits  the  govern- 
ment to  control  individuals,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  obstacles 
as  they  may  be  inclined  to  offer,  but  it  was  by  no  means  established 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the  states 
from  the  Union. 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  states  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
predicted  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  he 
seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  federal  government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anything  with 
perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded  ;  and  that 
if  a  separate  government  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to 
do  as  it  thought  fit.* 

But  even  if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  any  strength  in- 
herent in  itself,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  would  render 
the  exercise  of  that  strength  very  difficult.!  The  United  States 
cover  an  immense  territory  ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  distances  ;  and  the  population  is  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  which  is  still  half  a  wilderness.  If  the  Union 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  confederate  states 
by  military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analogous  to  that 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence. 


•  See  the  conduct  of  the  northern  states  in  the  war  of  1812.  *'  During  that  war," 
8a3rs  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette,  "  four  of  the  eastern  states  were  only 
attached  to  the  Union,  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living  men." 

t  The  profound  peace  of  the  Union  affords  no  pretext  for  a  standing  army  j  and 
without  a  standing  army  a  government  is  not  prepared  to  profit  by  a  favourable  oppof^ 
dmity  to  conquer  resistance,  and  lake  the  sovereign  power  by  surprise. 
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However  strong  a  govemment  may  be,  it  ôannot  easily  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which  it  has  once  admitted  as 
the  foundation  of  its  constitution.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  states  ;  and,  in  imiting  together,  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one  of  the  states  chose 
to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disprove  its  right  of  doing  so  ;  and  the  federal  government  would 
have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims  directly,  either  by  force  or 
by  right  In  order  to  enable  the  federal  govemment  easily  to  con- 
quer the  resistance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequents 
ly  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the 
federal  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclusively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  duration 
of  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  ready 
to  support  the  central  government  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from 
their  union  ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
benefits  among  the  states. 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
cefttral  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
inces, and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
reality  that  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist*  In  both  these 
cases,  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  confederations. 

In  America  the  existing  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states 

*  Thas  the  province  of  Holland  in  the  republic  of  the  Low  Coantries,  and  the  em 
peror  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  hare  sometimes  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
tha  Union,  and  have  employed  the  federal  aathority  to  their  own  advantage. 
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fat  it  is  not  indispensable  to  any  one  of  them.    Several  of  them 
might  break  the  federal  tie  without  compromising  the  welfare  of 
the  others,  although  their  own  prosperity  would  be  lessened.    As 
the  existence  and  the  happiness  of  none  of  the  states  are  wholly 
dependant  on  the  present  constitution,  they  would  none  of  them  be 
disposed  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  it     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  state  which  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  its  am- 
bition much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union. 
They  certainly  do  not  all  exercise  the  same  influence  in  the  federal 
W^  councils,  but  no  one  of  them  can  hope  to  domineer  over  the  rest, 
W\    or  to  treat  them  as  its  inferiors  or  as  its  subjects. 
Y^         '    It  appears  to  me  unquestionable,  that  if  any  portion  of  the  Union 
^/"^    \  seriously  desired  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  states,  they  would 
not  be  able,  nor  indeed  would  they  attempt,  to  prevent  it;  and  that 
the  present  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  states  which  com- 
pose it  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  confederation.     If  this 
point  be  admitted,  the  question  becomes  less  difficult  ;  and  our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  states  of  the  existincr  Union  are 
capable  of  separating,  but  whether  they  will  choose  to  remain  united. 

[The  remarks  respecting  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to  re- 
tain within  the  Union  any  state  that  may  choose  **  to  withdraw  its  name 
from  the  contract,"  ou^ht  not  to  pass  through  an  American  edition  of  this 
work,  without  the  expression  of  a  dissent  by  the  editor  from  the  opinion 
of  the  author.  The  laws  of  the  United  iStaies  must  remain  in  force  in  a 
revolted  stale,  until  repealed  by  congress;  the  customs  and  pcistaijes  most 
be  collected  ;  the  courts  of  the  United  States  must  sii,  and  must  decide  the 
causes  submitted  to  them  ;  as  has  been  very  happily  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, the  courts  act  upon  individuals.  If  their  judgements  are  resisted,  the 
executive  arm  must  interpose,  and  if  the  slate  authorities  aid  in  the  resist- 
ance, the  military  power  of  the  whole  Union  must  be  invoked  to  overcome 
it.  So  long  as  the  laws  affecting  the  citizens  of  such  a  state  remain,  and 
so  long  as  there  remain  any  officers  of  the  general  government  to  enforce 
them,  these  results  must  follow  not  only  theoretically  hut  actually.  The 
author  probably  formed  the  opinions  which  are  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  with  South  Carolina  respecting 
the  tariff.  And  when  they  were  written  and  published,  be  had  not  learned 
the  result  of  that  controversy,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and 
its  laws  was  triumphant.  There  was  doubtless  great  reluctance  in  adopt- 
ing the  necessary  measures  to  collect  the  customs,  and  to  bring  every  legal 
question  that  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the  controversy,  before  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States,  but  they  were  finally  adopted,  and  ware  not  the 
less  successful  for  being  the  result  of  deliberation  and  of  necessity.  Out 
of  that  controversy  have  arisen  some  advantages  of  a  permanent  character» 
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produced  by  the  legisladon  with  it  required.  There  were  defects  in  the 
laws  regulating  the  manner  of  bringing  from  the  state  courts  into  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  cause  involving  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  con- 
gress or  of  the  states,  through  which  the  federal  authority  might  be  er9r 
ded.  Those  defects  were  remedied  by  the  legislation  referred  to  ;  and  it 
is  now  more  emphatically  and  universally  true,  than  when  the  author 
wrote,  that  the  acts  of  the  general  government  operate  through  the  judici- 
ary, upon  individual  citizens,  and  not  upon  the  states. — American  Editor.] 

Among  the  various  reasons  which  tend  to  render  the  existing 
Union  useful  to  the  Americans,  two  principal  causes  are  peculiarly 
evident  to  the  observer.  Although  the  Americans  are,  as  it  were, 
alone  upon  their  continent,  their  commerce  makes  them  the  neigh- 
bours of  all  the  nations  with  which  they  trade.  Notwithstanding 
their  apparent  isolation,  the  Americans  require  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  which  they  cannot  retain  otherwise  than  by  remaining 
united  to  each  other.  K  the  states  were  to  split,  they  would  not 
only  diminish  the  strength  which  they  are  now  able  to  display 
toward  foreign  nations,  but  they  would  soon  create  foreign  powers 
upon  their  own  territory.  A  system  of  inland  custom-houses 
would  then  be  established  ;  the  valleys  would  be  divided  by 
imaginary  boundary  lines  ;  the  courses  of  the  rivers  would  be  con- 
fined by  territorial  distinctions  ;  and  a  multitude  of  hinderanccs 
would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exploring  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  them  for  a  domin- 
ion. At  present  they  have  no  invasion  to  fear,  and  consequently 
no  standmg  armies  to  maintain,  no  taxes  to  levy.  If  the  Union 
were  dissolved,  all  these  burdensome  measures  might  ere  long  be 
required.  The  Americans  are  then  very  powerfully  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  sort  of  material  interest  which  might  at 
present  tempt  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  separate  from  the  other 
states. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  per- 
ceive the  chain  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  running  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  and  crossing  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
country  ;  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  design  of  Providence 
was  to  raise,  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts 
ot  the  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which  break 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  men,  and  form  the  necessary  limits  of 
different  states.     But  the  average  height  of  the  Alleganies  does 
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not  exceed  2,500  feet  ;  their  greatest  elevation  is  not  above  4,000 
feet  ;  their  rounded  summits,  and  the  spacious  valleys,  vehich  they 
conceal  within  their  passes,  are  of  easy  access  from  several  sides. 
Beside  which,  the  principal  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Potomac,  take  their  riae 
beyond  the  Alleganies,  in  an  open  district,  which  borders  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  streams  quit  this  tract  of  country,* 
make  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  would  seem  to  turn 
them  westward,  and  as  they  wind  through  the  mountains,  thej 
open  an  easy  and  natural  passage  to  man. 

No  natural  barrier  exists  in  the  regions  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  ;  the  Alleganies  are  so  far  from  serving 
as  a  boundary  to  separate  nations,  that  they  do  not  even  serve  88 
a  frontier  to  the  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
comprise  them  within  their  borders,  and  extend  as  much  to  tbe 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  line. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  twenty-four,  states  of  tbe 
Union,  and  the  three  great  districts  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  rank  of  states,  although  they  already  contain  inhabitants, 
covers  a  surface  of  1,002,600  square  railes,f  which  is  about  equal 
to  five  times  the  extent  of  France.  Within  these  limits  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
are  extremely  various.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
the  An^lo- American  republics  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  made  ;  con- 
trary interests  sometimes  arise  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  vast 
empire,  which  often  terminate  in  open  dissensions  ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  then  most  prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  are  not  divided  by  con- 
trary interests,  the  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  favourable  to 
their  prosperity  ;  for  the  unity  of  the  government  promotes  the  in- 

•  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  pp.  64,  79. 

f  See  Darby's  View  of  tlie  United  States,  p.  436.  [In  Carey  &  Lea's  Geography 
ol  America,  the  United  States  arc  said  to  form  an  area  of  2,076,400  square  miles.-— 
Tran3lator*8  Note.] 

[The  discrepance  between  Darby's  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  St{  tes  givea 
by  the  author,  and  that  stated  by  the  translator,  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  Brad- 
ford's comprehensive  Atlas,  a  work  generally  of  great  accuracy,  it  is  said  ihat  "aa 
claimed  by  this  country,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  25^  to  64® 
north  latitude,  and  from  67^49'  to  125^  west  longitude,  over  an  area  of  about  2,200,000 
square  miles.'' — American  Editor."] 
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terchange  of  the  different  productions  of  the  soil,  and  increases 
their  value  by  facilitating  the'u*  consumption. 

¥.  is  indeed  easy  to  discover  different  interests  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  which  are  hos- 
tile to  each  other.  The  southern  states  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  :  the  northern  states  are  more  peculiarly  commercial 
and  manufacturing  :  the  states  of  the  west  are  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  the  south  the  crops  consist  of 
tobacco,  of  rice,  of  cotton,  and  of  sugar  ;  in  the  north  and  the 
west,  of  wheat  and  maize  :  these  are  different  sources  of  wealth  ; 
but  union  is  the  means  by  which  these  sources  are  opened  to  all, 
and  rendered  equally  advantageous  to  the  several  districts. 

The  north,  which  ships  the  produce  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brings  back  the  produce  of  the  globe  to 
the  Union,  is  evidently  interested  in  maintaining  the  confederation 
in  its  present  condition,  in  order  that  the  number  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  may  remain  as  large  as  possible.  The  north  is 
the  most  natural  agent  of  communication  between  the  south  and  the 
west  of  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  upon 
the  other  ;  the  north  is  therefore  interested  in  the  union  and  prosperity 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  fur- 
nish raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  and  cargoes  for  its  shipping. 

The  south  and  the  west,  on  their  side,  are  still  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
north.  The  produce  of  the  south  is  for  the  most  part  exported  be- 
yond seas  ;  the  south  and  the  west  consequently  stand  in  need 
of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  north.  They  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet  by  the  Union,  to 
protect  them  efficaciously.  The  south  and  the  west  have  no  ves- 
sels, but  they  cannot  refuse  a  willing  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  navy  ;  for  if  the  fleets  of  Europe  were  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  south  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi? 
Every  portion  of  the  federal  budget  does  theiefore  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  con- 
federate states. 

Independently  of  this  commercial  utility,  the  south  and  the  west 
of  the  Union  derive  great  political  advantages  from  their  connexion 
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with  the  north.  The  south  contains  an  enormous  slave  populatkm 
a  population  which  is  already  alarming,  and  still  more  formidable 
for  the  future.  The  states  of  the  west  lie  in  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
single  valley  ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  their  territory  rise 
in  the  Rock}'  mountains  or  in  the  Alleganies,  and  fall  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  bears  them  onward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
western  states  are  consequently  entirely  cut  off,  by  their  positioD, 
from  the  traditions  of  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  then,  are  induced  to  support  the 
Union  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  against  the 
blacks  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  in  order  not  to  be  excluded 
from  a  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  shut  up 
in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  The  north  cannot  but  deare  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
connecting  link  between  that  vast  body  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  temporal  interests  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  are, 
then,  intimately  connected  ;  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  re- 
specting those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the 
immaterial  interests  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  talk  a  great  deal  of  their 
attachment  to  their  country  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rely  upon 
that  calculating  patriotism  which  is  founded  upon  interest,  and 
which  a  chancre  in  the  interests  at  stake  may  obliterate.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  importance  to  the  language  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  manifest,  in  their  daily  conversation,  the  intention  of  maintain- 
ing the  federal  system  adopted  by  their  forefathers.  A  government 
retains  its  sway  ov(»r  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less  by  the 
voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that  in- 
stinctive and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which 
results  from  similarity  of  feelings  and  resemblances  of  opinion.  I 
will  never  admit  that  men  constitute  a  social  body,  simply  because 
they  obey  the  same  head  and  the  same  laws.  Society  can  only 
exist  when  a  great  number  of  men  consider  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view  ;  when  they  hold  the  same  opin- 
ions upon  many  sulyects,  and  when  the  same  occurrences  suggest 
the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds. 

The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  principle,  will  readily  discover,  that  although  the 
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citizens  are  divided  into  twenty-four  distinct  sovereignties,  tbey 
nevertheless  constitute  a  single  people  3  and  he  may  perhaps  be  led 
to  think  that  the  state  of  the  Anglo-American  Union  is  more  truly 
a  state  of  society,  than  that  of  certain  nations  of  Europe  which  live 
under  the  same  legislation  and  the  same  prince. 

Although  the  Anglo-Americans  have  several  religious  sects,  they 
all  regard  religion  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  always 
agreed  upon  the  measures  which  are  most  conducive  to  good  gov- 
ernment, and  they  vary  upon  some  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  ;  but  they  are  unanimous  upon  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  human  society.  From  Maine 
to  the  Floridas,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
people  is  held  to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The  same 
notions  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  jury,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  agents  of  government. 

If  we  turn  from  their  political  and  religious  opinions  to  the  moral 
and  philosophical  principles  which  regulate  the  daily  actions  of 
life,  and  govern  their  conduct,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  uniform- 
ity. The  Anglo-Americans*  acknowledge  the  absolute  moral  au- 
thority of  the  reason  of  the  community,  as  they  acknowledge  the 
pohtical  authority  of  the  mass  of  citizens  ;  and  they  hold  that  public 
opinion  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  what  is  lawful  or  forbidden,  true  or 
false.  The  majority  of  them  believe  that  a  man  will  be  led  to  do 
what  is  just  and  good  by  following  his  own  interests,  rightly  under- 
stood. They  hold  that  every  man  is  born  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  constraining 
his  fellow-creatures  to  be  happy.  They  have  all  a  lively  faith  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man  ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  fatal  ;  they  all  consider  society  as  a 
body  in  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene,  in 
which  nothing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  permanent  ;  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  good  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  some 
thin^  better  to-morrow.  I  do  not  give  all  these  opinions  as  true, 
but  I  quote  them  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessarj-  for  me  to  observe  tliat  by  the  expression  AnglO'Amerl- 
€an8f  I  only  mean  to  designate  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  ;  for  a  certain  number 
of  isolated  indiriduals  are  of  course  to  be  met  with  holding  very  different  opinions. 

29 
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The  Anglo-Americans  are  not  only  united  together  by  those 
common  opinions,  but  they  are  separated  from  all  other  nations  by 
a  common  feeling  of  pride.  For  the  last  fifW  years  no  pains  have 
been  spannl  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that 
they  constitute  the  only  religious,  enlightened,  and  free  people. 
They  perceive  that,  for  the  present,  their  own  democratic  institu- 
tions succeed,  while  those  of  other  countries  fail  ;  hence  they  con- 
ceive an  overweening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  they  are  not 
very  remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race 
of  mankind. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union  do  not  originate 
in  the  diversity  of  interests  or  of  opinions  ;  but  in  the  various  char- 
acters and  passions  of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhabit  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a 
common  stock  ;  but  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  more  especially 
of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced  very  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  British  settler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  British 
settler  of  the  north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery 
has  rendered  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union  contrary  to  those 
of  another  part  ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case  ; 
slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  south  contrary  to  those  of 
the  north,  but  it  has  modified  the  character  and  chansred  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  south. 

1  have  already  explained  the  influence  which  slavery  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  commercial  ability  of  the  Americans  in  the  south; 
and  this  same  inlluence  equally  extends  to  their  manners.  The 
slave  is  a  servant  who  never  remonstrates,  and  wlio  submits  to 
everything  without  complaint.  He  may  sometimes  assassinate,  but 
\     .  he  never  withstands,  his  master,    lijjjie  south  there  are  no  families 

i^j^  *  )S<^  P^^^î*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  have  slaves.  The  citizen  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  is  invested  with  a  soit  of  domestic  dictatorship  from 
his  earliest  years;  the  first  notion  he  acquires  in  life  is,  that  he  is 
born  to  command,  and  the  first  habit  he  contracts  is  that  of  being 
obeyed  without  resistance.  His  cîducation  tends,  then,  to  give  him 
the  character  of  a  supercilious  and  a  hasty  man  ;  irascible,  violent, 
and  ardent  in  his  desires,  impatient  of  obstacles,  but  easilj^  dis- 
^J^>A  ]  couraged  if  he  cannot  succeed  upon  his  first  attempt. 

'^  The  American  of  the  northern  states  is  surrounded  by  no  slaves 

in  his  childhood  ;  he  is  even  unattended  by  free  servants  ;  and  is 
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usually  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  wants.  No  srioner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necessity  assails  him  on  every  side  : 
he  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his  authority;  ^'^^'^^ 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force;  7^^"^ 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his  /  ^^/^^'^ 
fellow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  therefore  becomes  Q^"^ 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  persevering  in  his  /^  *-♦•**' 
designs.  rX^^-*1 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  immediate  wants  of  life  are  ^ 

always  supplied  ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  life,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others  ; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist  ;  and  as  he 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  same  cares  of  daily  life  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
taught  from  infancy  to  combat  want  ;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life  ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  aim  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently 
well  attained;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage  ;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  general  happiness. 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge  : 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  little  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge; 
he  esteems  it  ats  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  is  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  applications.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse  ;  he  is  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual,  and  more  brilliant.  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,has  the  characteristic  good  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  preju- 
dices, the  weaknesses,  and  the  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies. 


Till-  AiiLrlii-Aiiii'riraDs  arir  not  only  united  together  by  those 
i-Dniiii'iii  iipiiiiniis.  Iiiit  they  are  st-paratcd  from  all  other  nations  by 

a  «jni II  IVi-liiiii  of  jiridc.     For  the  last  fifty  jcsirs  no  pains  have 

lMi-n  »|iufiil  111  riHiviniH'  thf  inhabitants  of  the  l'nite<l  States  that 
they  I'lHLMitiili-  the  iinly  ri'lii^tous,  enli^rhtened,  and  free  people. 
Thry  jit'n-t'ivi'  thiit.  fur  the  prcst'nt,  their  own  democratic  institu- 
tiimK  siii'i-ii-d.  while  those  of  other  countries  fail  ;  hence  they  con- 
ceive ail  <>verwi-ening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  the}'  are  not 
very  reiiinte  from  believing  themselves  lo  belong  to  a  distinct  race 
of  iiinnkind. 

Ttie  diiiigcrs  whieh  threaten  the  American  Union  do  not  originate 
in  the  iliv4'n<ity  of  interests  or  of  opinions  ;  but  in  the  various  char- 
acters ami  passions  of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhabit  the 
vast  territory  of  the  Viiited  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a 
common  sl<ii-k  :  but  the  elUfts  of  the  climate,  and  more  especially 
of  slavery.  h;ive  gradually  introtiuced  verj'  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  British  settler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  British 
settler  of  the  north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery 
has  ivnikrcil  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  I'ninn  contrar)-  to  those 
[if  annllier  part  :  but  I  by  ii<>  mi-aiis  remarked  this  to  be  the  ease  ; 
slavery  bus  iicit  ereiiled  interests  in  the  south  contrary  to  those  of 
the  ni>rth,  but  it  b;is  uimlitied  the  I'harai'ter  and  chant:ed  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  sinuh. 

1  h;ive  ;ilre;i<ly  explaitied  the  inilueiice  which  slaverj'  has  exer- 
eistd  iipi'U  tl'.e  ci'inmi'iri.il  .iSiliiy  <.'ï  the  AmiTieaiis  in  the  st^uth  ; 
and  tbi-i  sauie  inlbuiu-e  ii;u;il!y  i-xieiuls  t-.>  tln-ir  manners.  The 
sbve  i>  a  servant  who  iievir  remmKlr.itis.  .iml  wliii  submits  to 
eierytliiri:;  wiib"ul  ci'Uiplaint.  He  may  sumiliiiies  ass;issinate,  but 
iiiM-r  witbManils,  his  master,  lyjlie  s^nnh  tliere  are  no  families 
piM'i'  as  net  to  hf-^^^ve».  J^e  citizen  of  the  s<iuthern  stales 
uf  ihe  I'liion  is  i  Wr^      ^  of  domestic  dictatorsbip  from 

his  earliest  year  HI  acquires  in  life  is,  that  he  is 

boni  lo  cODUDi  ^^  le  contracts  is  that  of  beinç 

tends,  then,  to  give  him 
;  irascible,  violent, 
;acles.  but  easilj^  dis- 
'  tempt. 

lunded  by  no  slaves 
free  servants  ;  and  is 
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usually  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  wants.  No  sr»oner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necessity  assails  him  on  every  side: 
he  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his  authority  ; 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force; 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  therefore  becomes 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  persevering  in  his 
designs. 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  immediate  wants  of  life  are 
always  supplied  ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  life,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others  ; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist  ;  and  as  he 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  same  cares  of  daily  life  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
taught  from  infancy  to  combat  want  ;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life  ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  aim  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently 
well  attained;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  general  happiness. 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge  : 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  little  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge; 
he  esteems  it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  is  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  applications.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse  ;  he  is  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual,  and  more  brilliant.  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,  has  the  characteristic  good  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  preju- 
diceS|  the  weaknesses,  and  the  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies. 
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If  two  men  are  united  in  society,  who  have  the  same  interests, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  opinions,  but  difierent  characters, 
different  acquirements,  and  a  different  style  of  civilization,  it  is 
probable  that  these  men  will  not  agree.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  a  society  of  nations. 

Slavery  then  does  not  attack  the  American  Union  directly  in  its 
interests,  but  indirectly  in  its  manners. 

The  states  which  gave  their  assent  to  the  federal  contract  in 
1790  were  thirteen  in  number  ;  the  Union  now  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  population  which  amounted  to  nearly  four 
millions  in  1790,  had  more  than  tripled  in  the  space  of  forty 
years;  and  in  1830  it  amounted  to  nearly  thirteen  millions.* 
Changes  of  such  magnitude  cannot  take  place  without  some  danger. 

Â  society  of  nations,  as  well  as  a  society  of  individuals,  derives 
its  principal  changes  of  duration  from  the  wisdom  of  its  members, 
their  individual  weakness,  and  their  limited  number.  The  Ameri- 
cans who  quit  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  plunge  into  the 
western  wilderness,  are  adventurers  impatient  of  restraint,  greedy 
of  wealth,  and  frequently  men  expelled  from  the  states  in  which 
they  were  born.  When  they  arrive  in  the  deserts,  they  are  unknown 
to  each  other  ;  and  they  have  nt^ither  traditions,  family  feeling,  nor. 
the  force  of  example  to  chec^k  their  excesvses.  The  empire  of  the 
laws  is  feeble  among  them  ;  that  of  morality  is  still  more  power- 
less. The  settlers  who  are  constantly  peopling  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  are,  then,  in  every  respect  very  inferior  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  inhabit  the  older  parts  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  they 
already  exercise  a  great  influence  in  its  councils  ;  and  they  arrive 
at  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  before  they  have  learned 
to  govern  therasolves.f 

The  greater  the  individual  weakness  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  the  duration  of  the  contract  ; 
for  their  safety  is  then  dependant  upon  their  unioii.  When,  in 
1790,  the  most  |>opulovis  of  the  American  republics  did  not  contain 
500,000  inhabitants,!  each  of  them  felt  its  own  insignificance  as 

•  Censu8of  17ÎH) 3,929,328. 

•lo.  1S3«> 12,:v)f;,lGô. 

f  Tliis  indeiMl  is  only  ;\  it-tiiporary  'lnni»or.  I  li>iv?  no  doubt  that  in  lime  society 
will  assume  a»*  much  stability  and  r«'iç»l'irity  in  iho  west,  as  it  has  already  done  upoD 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

X  PeansyWaDia  contaiD<>d  43K373  inhabiianti:  in  1790 
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an  independent  people,  and  this  feeling  rendered  compliance  with 
the  federal  authority  more  easy.  But  when  one  of  the  confederate 
states  reckons,  like  the  state  of  New  York,  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  covers  an  extent  of  territory  equal  in  surface  to  a  quar- 
ter of  France,*  it  feels  its  own  strength  :  and  although  it  may  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Union  as  advantageous  to  its  prosperity,  it  no 
longer  regards  that  body  as  necessary  to  its  existence  ;  and,  as  it 
continues  to  belong  to  the  federal  compact,  it  soon  aims  at  prepon- 
derance in  the  federal  assemblies.  The  probable  unanimity  of  the 
states  is  diminished  as  their  number  increases.  At  present  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  not  at  variance  ;  but 
who  is  able  to  foresee  the  multifarious  changes  of  the  future,  in  a 
country  in  which  towns  are  founded  from  day  to  day,  and  states 
almost  from  year  to  year  ? 

Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  about  doubled  every  twenty-two  years.  I  perceive 
no  causes  which  are  likely  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  for  the  next  hundred  years  ;  and  before 
that  space  of  time  has  elapsed,  I  believe  that  the  territories  and 
depend ancies  of  the  United  States  will  be  covered  by  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  forty  states.|  I 
admit  that  these  hundred  millions  of  men  have  no  hostile  interests } 
I  suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  where 
there  are  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  forty  distinct  nations  un- 
equally strong,  the  continuance  of  the  federal  government  can  only 

be  a  fortunate  accident. 

Whatever  faith  I  may  have  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  until  hu- 


*  The  area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  about  46,000  square  miles.    See  Carey  h 

Lea's  American  Geography,  p.  142. 
t  If  the  population  continues  to  double  every  twenty-two  years,  as  it  has  done  for 

the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  in  1852, 
will  be  twenty  millions  ;  in  1874,  forty-eight  millions  ;  and  in  1896,  ninety-six  millions. 
This  may  still  be  the  case  even  if  the  lands  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains should  be  found  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  territory  which  is  already  occu- 
pied can  easily  contain  this  number  of  inhabitants.  One  hundred  millions  of  men  dis- 
seminated over  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  the  three  dependancies, 
which  constitute  the  Union,  would  give  only  762  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  this 
would  be  far  below  the  mean  population  of  France,  which  is  1,063  to  the  square  league; 
or  of  England,  which  is  1,457  ;  and  it  would  even  be  below  the  population  of  8 witter* 
land,  for  that  country,  notwithstanding  its  lakes  and  mountains,  contains  783  inhabi- 
tants  to  the  square  league.    (See  Maltebnm,  vol.  ti.,  p.  92.) 
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man  nature  is  altered,  and  men  wholly  transformed,  I  shall  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  which  is  called  upon  to 
hold  together  forty  different  peoples,  disseminated  over  a  territory 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe  in  extent  ;  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  ambition, 
and  struggles,  between  them  ;  and  to  direct  their  independent  ac- 
tivity to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  designs. 

But  the  greatest  peril  to  which  the  Union  is  exposed  by  its  in- 
crease, arises  from  the  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
position  of  its  internal  strength.     The  distance  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  extends  from  the  47th  to  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundrcKl  miles,  as  the  bird 
flies.     The  frontier  of  tht?  United  States  winds  along  the  w^hole  of 
this  immense  line  ;  sometimes  falling  within  its  limits,  but  more 
frequently  extending  far  beyond  it,  into  the   waste.     It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  whites  advance  every  year  a  mean  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  along  the  whole  of  this  vast  boundary.*     Obsta- 
-      "^  I  cles,  such  as  an  unproductive  district,  a  lake,  or  an  Indian  nation 
^       ,  unexpectedly  encountered,  are  sometimes  met  with.     The  advan- 
^-^.<\    cing  cohnnn  then  halts  for  a  while  ;  its  two  extremities  fall  back 
-r       upon   themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are   reunited  they  procecnJ 
yr_\     .   onward.     This  gradual  and  continuous  progress  of  the   European" 
race  toward  the  llfx^ky  mountains,  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providen- 
tial event  ;  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly,  and  daily 
driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Within  this  first  line  of  concjuering  settlers,  towns  are  built,  and 
vast  states  founded.  In  1790  there  were  only  a  few  thousand 
pioneers  sj)rinkled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  at  the 
present  day  these  valleys  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Union  in  1790.  Their  population  amounts  to 
nearly  four  millions.f  The  city  of  Washington  was  founded  in 
1800,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Union  ;  but  such  are  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties; and  the  d(?legates  of  the  most  remote  western  stati'S  are  al- 
ready obliged  to  perform  a  journey  as  long  as  that  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.J 

*  See  Letrislalive  Documents,  20th  congress.  No.  117,  p.  lUo. 
t  3,672,3i7;  census  1S30. 

X  The  distance  from  Jefferson,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  tc  Washington 
fti  1|019  oiiles.     (American  Almpnac,  1831,  p.  48.) 
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AU  the  states  are  borne  onward  at  the  same  time  in  the  path  of 
fortune,  but  of  course  they  do  not  all  increase  and  prosper  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  the  north  of  the  Union  detached  branches  of 
the  Allegany  chain,  extending  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  form 
spacious  roads  and  ports,  which  are  constantly  accessible  to  vessels 
of  the  greatest  burden.  But  from  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  coast  is  sandy  and  flat.  In  this  part  of  the  Union 
the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are  obstructed  ;  and  the  few 
harbours  which  exist  among  these  lagunes,  afford  much  shallower 
water  to  vessels,  and  much  fewer  commercial  advantages  than 
those  of  the  north. 

This  first  natural  cause  of  inferiority  is  united  to  another  cause 
proceeding  from  the  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  slavery, 
which  is  abolished  in  the  north,  still  exists  in  the  south  ;  and  T  have 
pointed  out  its  fatal  consequences  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  planter 
himself. 

The  north  is  therefore  superior  to  the  south  both  in  commerce* 
and  manufacture  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  within  its  borders.  The 
states  situate  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  already 
half-peopled.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  owner  ;  and  these 
districts  cannot  therefore  receive  so  many  emigrants  as  the  western 
states,  where  a  boundless  field  is  still  open  to  their  exertions.    The 


*  The  following  statements  will  suffice  to  show  the  difierence  which  exists  between 
the  commerce  of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north  : — 

In  1829,  the  tunnage  of  all  the  merchant- vessels  belonging  to  Virginia,  the  two  Car- 
olinas,  and  Georgia  (the  four  great  southern  states),  amounted  to  only  5,243  turn. 
In  the  same  year  the  tunnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone 
amounted  to  17,322  tuns.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  21st  congress,  2d  session, 
No.  140.  p.  244.)  Thus  the  slate  of  Massachusetts  has  three  times  as  much  shipping 
as  the  four  abovementioned  states.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts is  only  7,335  square  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  610,014  inhabitants  ; 
while  the  area  of  the  four  other  states  I  have  quoted  is  210,000  square  miles,  and  their 
|K)pulntion  3,047,767.  Thus  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  forms  only  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  four  states  ;  and  its  population  is  five  times  smaller 
than  theirs.  (See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States.)  Slavery  is  prejudicial  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  south  in  several  different  ways  ;  by  diminishing  the 
ipirit  of  enterprise  among  the  whites,  and  by  preventing  them  from  moetmg  with  as 
numerous  a  class  of  sailors  as  they  require.  Sailors  are  usually  taken  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  t)ie  population.  Rut  in  the  southern  states  these  lowest  ranks  are  composed 
of  slaves,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  employ  them  at  sea.  They  are  unable  to  serve 
as  well  as  a  white  crew,  and  apprehensions  would  always  be  entertained  of  their  mu- 
tinying in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  or  of  their  escaping  in  the  foreign  countries  at 
which  they  might  touch. 
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▼alley  of  the  Mississippi  is  far  more  fertile  than  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  This  reason,  added  to  all  the  others,  contribute» 
to  drive  the  Europeans  westward  —  a  fact  which  may  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  figures.  It  is  found  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
population  of  all  the  United  States  has  about  tripled  in  the  course 
of  forty  years.  But  in  the  recent  states  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi, 
the  population  has  increased  thirty-one  fold  within  the  same  space 
of  time.* 

The  relative  position  of  the  central  federal  power  is  continually 
displaced.  Forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
was  established  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  environs  of 
the  spot  upon  which  Washington  now  stands  ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  now  advancing  inland  and  to  the  north,  so  that  in 
twenty  years  the  majority  will  unquestionably  be  on  the  western 
side  of  the  AUeganics.  If  the  l.nion  goes  on  to  subsist,  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently  marked  out,  by  its  fertility  and  its 
extent,  as  the  future  centre  of  the  federal  government.  In  thirty 
or  forty  years,  that  tract  of  country  will  have  assumed  the  rank 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  its  popu- 
lation, compared  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  as  40  to  11.  In  a  few  years  the  states  which 
founded  the  l^nion  will  lose  the  direction  of  its  policy,  and  the 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  will  preponderate  in 
the  federal  assemblies. 

This  constant  gravitation  of  the  federal  power  and  influence 
toward  the  northwest,  is  shown  every  ten  years,  when  a  general 
census  of  the  population  is  made,  and  the  number  of  delegates 
which  each  state  sends  to  congress  is  settled  afrcsh.f  In  1790 
Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives  in  congress.  This  number 
continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1813,  when  it  reached  to 
twenty-three  :  from  that  time  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1833, 
Virginia  elected  only  twenty-one  representatives. J  During  the  same 

•  Darby's  view  of  the  Unilrd  Slntfs,  p.  444. 

t  It  may  he  s«?cn  that  in  the  course  of  ihn  last  ten  years  (l.S20-'30)  the  population 
of  ont-  district)  as  for  instance,  the  state  of  Delaware,  has  increase<i  in  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent.  ;  while  that  of  another,  as  the  territory  of  Micluçan,  has  i^crea^ed  250 
percent.  Thus  the  population  of  Virginia  has  augmented  13  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  border  state  of  Ohio  61  per  cent.,  in  the  same  sp.Hce  of  time.  The  general  table 
of  these  changes,  which  is  given  in  tlie  National  Calendar,  displays  a  striking  pictura 
of  the  unequal  fortunes  of  the  different  states. 

%  It  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  term  the  population  of  Vii^nin 
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penod  the  state  of  New  York  advanced  in  the  contrary  direction  ; 
in  1790,  it  had  ten  representatives  in  congress;  in  1813,  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1823,  thirty-four  ;  and  in  1833,  forty.  The  state  of  Ohio 
had  only  one  representative  in  1803,  and  in  1833,  it  had  already 
nineteen. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  durable  union  of  a  people  which  is 
rich  and  strong,  with  one  which  is  poor  and  weak,  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  one  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  But  union  is  still 
nM)re  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  time  at  which  one  party  is  losing 
strength,  and  the  other  is  gaining  it.  This  rapid  and  disproportionate 
increase  of  certain  states  threatens  the  independence  of  the  others. 
New  York  might,  perhaps,  succeed  with  its  two  millions  of  inhab- 
itants and  its  forty  representatives,  in  dictating  to  the  other  states 
in  congress.  But  even  if  the  more  powerful  states  make  no  attempt 
to  bear  down  the  lesser  ones,  the  danger  still  exists  ;  for  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  act  as  in  the  act  itself.  The 
weak  generally  mistrust  the  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  strong. 
The  states  which  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  others,  look  upon 
those  which  are  more  favoured  by  fortune,  with  envy  and  suspi- 
cion. Hence  arise  the  deep-seated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agita- 
tion which  are  observable  in  the  south,  and  which  form  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  are  common  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hostile 
measures  taken  by  the  southern  provinces  upon  a  recent  occasion, 

has  increased  13  per  cent.  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  a  state  may  decrease,  when  the  population  of  that  state,  far  from  dimin- 
ishing, IS  actually  upon  the  increase.  I  take  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  as  my  term  of  comparison.  The  number  of  representatives  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1823  was  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union, 
and  to  the  relation  which  its  population  bore  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  ;  in  1833, 
the  number  of  representatives  of  Virginia  was  likewise  proportionate  to  the  total 
number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relation  which  its  population, 
augmented  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bore  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  Union 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  new  number  of  Virginian  representatives  will  then 
be  to  the  old  number,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  new  number  of  all  the  representatives 
is  to  the  old  number  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  augmentation  of  the  population 
of  Virginia  is  to  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Thus,  if  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  lesser  country  be  to  that  of  the  greater  in  an  exact  inverse 
ratio  of  the  proportion  between  the  new  and  the  old  numbers  of  all  the  representatives, 
the  number  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia  will  remain  stationary  ;  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  the  Virginian  population  be  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  in  a  feebler  ratio  than 
the  new  number  of  representatives  of  the  Union  to  the  old  number,  the  number  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginia  must  decrease 
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are  attributable  to  no  other  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
states  are,  of  all  the  Americans,  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  they  would  assuredly  suffer  most 
fix>m  being  left  to  themselves  ;  and  yet  they  are  the  only  citizens 
who  threaten  to  break  the  tie  of  confederation.  But  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  south,  which  has  given  four  presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  the  Union  ;  which  perceives 
that  it  is  losing  its  federal  influence,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  congress  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  while 
those  of  the  northern  and  western  states  are  increasing  ;  the  south, 
which  is  peopled  with  ardent  and  irascible  beings,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  The  citizens  reflect  upon 
their  present  position  and  remember  their  past  influence,  with  the 
melancholy  uneasiness  of  men  who  suspect  oppression  :  if  they  dis- 
cover a  law  of  the  Union  which  is  not  unequivocally  favourable  to 
their  interests,  they  protest  against  it  as  an  abuse  of  force  ;  and  if 
their  ardent  remonstrances  are  not  listened  to,  they  threaten  to  quit 
an  association  which  loads  them  with  burdens  while  it  deprives 
them  of  their  due  profits.  "  The  tariflf,"  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Carolina  in  1832,  "  enriches  the  north,  and  ruins  the  south  ;  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  and  wealth  of  the  north,  with  its  inclement  skies 
and  arid  soil  ;  while  the  south,  which  may  be  styled  ihe  garden  of 
America,  is  rapidly  declining."* 

If  the  changes  which  I  have  liescri bed  were  gradual,  so  that  each 
generation  at  least  might  have  time  to  disappear  with  the  order  of 
things  under  which  it  had  lived,  the  danger  would  be  less;  but  the 
progr(\ss  of  society  in  America  is  precipitate,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionary. The  same  citizen  may  have  lived  to  see  his  state  take  the 
lead  in  the  Unicm,  and  afterward  become  powerless  in  the  federal 
assemblies  ;  and  an  Anglo-American  repubhc  has  been  known  to 
grow  as  raj)idly  as  a  man,  passing  from  birth  and  infancy  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  states  which  lose  their  preponderance,  also  lose 
their  population  or  their  riches  ;  no  stop  is  put  to  their  prosperity, 
and  they  even  go  on  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  kingdom  in 

•  See  the  report  of  its  committee  to  the  conventioDi  which  proclaimed  the  nullifies 
tioa  of  the  tariff  in  South  Carolina. 
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Europe.*  But  they  believe  themselves  to  be  empoverished  became 
their  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidly  as  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  think  that  their  power  is  lost,  because  they  sud- 
denly come  into  collision  with  a  power  greater  than  their  own  .-f 
Thuà  they  are  more  hurt  in  their  feelings  and  their  passions,  than 
m  their  interests.  But  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
mamtenance  of  the  union.  If  kings  and  peoples  had  only  had  their 
true  interests  in  view,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
name  of  war  would  scarcely  be  known  among  mankind. 

Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  that  threaten  them,  since  it  tends  to  create  in  some 
of  the  confederate  states  that  over-excitement  which  accompanies 
a  rapid  increase  of  fortune;  and  to  awaken  in  othei-s.  those  feelings 
of  envy,  mistrust,  and  regret,  which  usually  attend  upon  the  loss 
of  it.  The  Americans  contemplate  this  extraordinary  and  hasty 
progress  with  exultation  ;  but  they  would  be  wiser  to  consider  it 
with  sorrow  and  alarm.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  ;  their 
oSset  will  cover  almost  the  whole  of  North  America  ;  the  conti- 
nent which  they  inhabit  is  their  dominion,  and  it  cannot  escape 
them.  What  urges  them  to  take  possession  of  it  sp  soon  ?  Riches, 
power,  and  renown,  cannot  fail  to  be  theirs  at  some  future  time  ; 
but  they  rush  upon  their  fortune  as  if  but  a  moment  remained  for 
them  to  make  it  their  own. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  existence  of  the  present 
confederation  depends  entirely  on  the  continued  assent  of  all  the 
confederates  ;  and,  starting  from  this  principle,  I  have  inquired  into 
the  causes  which  may  induce  any  of  the  states  to  separate  from  the 
others.  The  Union  may,  however,  perish  in  two  different  ways  : 
one  of  the  confederate  states  may  choose  to  retire  from  the  compact, 

*  The  population  of  a  country  assuredly  constitutes  the  first  element  of  its  wealth. 
In  the  ten  years  (1820-'30)  during  which  Virginia  lost  two  of  its  representatives  in 
congress,  its  population  increased  in  the  proportion  of  13-7  per  cent.  ;  that  of  Carolina 
in  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent.  ;  and  that  of  Georgia  51-5  per  cent.  (See  the  Amer- 
ican Almanac,  1832^  p.  162.)  But  the  population  of  Russia,  which  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  only  augments  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  9-Ô  per  cent.  ;  of  France  at  tne  rate  of  7  per  cent.  ;  and  of  Europe  in  general 
at  the  rate  uf  4-7  per  cent.     (See  Maltebnin,  vol.  vi.,  p.  95.) 

Jit  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
ue  of  tobacco,  during  the  last  nfly  years,  has  notably  diminished  the  opulence  oi 
the  southern  planters  but  this  circumstance  is  as  isiependent  of  the  will  of  their 
northern  brethren,  as  it  is  of  their  own. 
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and  so  forcibly  sever  the  federal  tie  ;  and  it  U  to  this  supposition 
that  most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  apply  :  or  the  author- 
ity of  the  federal  government  may  be  progressively  intrenched  on 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  the  united  republics  to  resume  their 
independence.  The  central  power,  successively  stripped  of  all  its 
preroji;atives,  and  reduced  to  impotence  by  tacit  consent,  would  be- 
come incompetent  to  fulfil  its  purpose  ;  and  the  second  Union  would 
perish,  like  the  first,  by  a  sort  of  senile  inaptitude.  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  federal  tie,  which  may  finally  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  is  a  distinct  circumstance,  that  may  produce  a 
variety  of  minor  consequences  before  it  operates  so  violent  a  change- 
The  confederation  might  still  subsist,  although  its  government  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  inanition  as  to  paralyze  the  nation,  to 
cause  internal  anarchy,  and  to  check  the  general  prf)sperity  of  the 
country. 

After  having  investigated  the  causes  which  may  induce  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  disunite,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  if 
the  Union  continues  to  subsist,  their  government  will  extend  or 
contract  its  sphere  of  action,  and  whether  it  will  become  more 
energetic  or  more  weak. 

Tlie  Anirricans  are  evidently  disposed  to  look  upon  their  future 
condition  with  alarm.  They  perceive  that  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  exercise;  of  the  rights  of  sovereij^nty  tends  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  idea  that  such  will  also  be  the  case  in  their  own  country. 
Even  the  wStatesmen  feel,  or  alfect  to  feel,  these  fears  ;  for,  in 
America,  centralization  is  by  no  means  popular,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  courting  the  majority,  than  by  inveighing  against 
the  (^nrj-oarhments  of  the  central  power.  The  Americans  do  not 
perceive  that  the  countries  in  w-hich  this  alarming  tendency  to 
centralization  t^xists,  are  inhabited  by  a  single  people;  while  the 
fact  of  the  Union  being  composed  of  different  confederate  com- 
munities, is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  analogous  circumstances.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  fears  of  a  great  number  of  Americans  as  purely 
imaginary  ;  and  far  from  participating  in  their  dread  of  the  con- 
solidation of  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  Union,  I  think  that  the 
federal  government  is  visibly  losing  strength. 

To  prove  this  assertion  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  remote 
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occurrences,  but  to  circumstances  which  I  have  myself  observed,  and 
which  belong  to  our  own  time. 

An  attentive  examination  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  will  easily  convince  us  that  two  opposite  tendencies  exist 
in  that  country,  like  two  distinct  currents  flowing  in  contrary  di- 
rections in  the  same  channel.  The  Union  has  now  existed  for 
forty-five  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  a  vast  number  of 
provincial  prejudices,  which  were  at  first  hostile  to  its  power,  have 
died  away.  The  patriotic  feeling  which  attached  each  of  the 
Americans  to  his  own  native  state  is  become  less  exclusive  ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  have  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected the  better  they  have  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  post,*  that  great  instrument  of  intellectual  intercourse,  now 
reaches  into  the  backwoods  ;  and  steamboats  have  established  daily 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 
An  inland  navigation  of  unexampled  rapidity  conveys  commodities 
up  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  country .f  And  to  these  facilities  of 
nature  and  art  may  be  added  those  restless  cravings,  that  busy- 
mindedness,  and  love  of  pelf,  which  are  constantly  urginjr  the 
American  into  active  life,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  crosses  the  country  in  everj'  direction  ;  he 
visits  all  the  various  populations  of  the  land  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
province  in  France,  in  which  the  natives  are  so  well  known  to  each 
other  as  the  thirteen  millions  of  men  who  cover  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

But  while  the  Americans  intermingle,  they  grow  in  resemblance 
of  each  other  ;  the  differences  resulting  from  their  climate,  their  ori- 
gin, and  their  institutions,  diminish  ;  and  they  all  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  common  type.  Every  year,  thousands  of  men  leave 
the  north  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  :  they  bring  with 
them  their  faith,  their  opinions,  and  their  manners  ;  and  as  they 
are  more  enlightened  than  the  men  among  whom  they  are  about  to 

*  In  1832,  the  district  of  Michigaoi  which  only  contains  31,639  inhabitants,  and  is 
still  on  almost  unexplored  wilderness,  possessed  940  miles  of  mail-roads.  The  terri- 
toT}'  of  Arkansas,  which  is  still  more  uncultivated,  was  already  intersected  by  1,938 
milrs  of  msiil-roads.  (See  report  of  the  general  postoffice,  30th  November,  1833.) 
Tlie  postugo  of  newspapers  alone  in  the  whole  Union  amounted  to  254,796  dollars. 

t  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  271  steamboats  have  been  launch» 
ed  upon  the  rivers  which  water  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  In  1829,  259 
steamboats  existed  in  the  United  States.   (See  Legislative  Documents,  No.  140,  p.  274.) 
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dwell,  they  soon  rise  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  adapt  society 
to  their  own  advantage.  This  continual  emigration  of  the  north 
to  the  south  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  fusion  of  all  the  différ- 
ent provincial  characters  into  one  national  character.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  north  appears  to  be  the  common  standard,  to  which 
the  whole  nation  will  one  day  be  assimilated. 

The  commercial  ties  which  unite  the  confederate  states  are 
strengthened  by  the  increasing  manufactures  of  the  Americans; 
and  the  union  which  began  to  exist  in  their  opinions,  gradually 
forms  a  part  of  their  habits  :  the  course  of  time  has  swept  away 
the  bugbear  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  citizens 
in  1789.  The  federal  power  is  not  become  oppressive  ;  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  slates  ;  it  has  not  subjected  the 
confeiierates  to  monarchical  institutions  ;  and  the  Union  has  not 
rendered  the  lesser  states  dependant  upon  the  larger  ones  ;  but  the 
confederation  has  continued  to  increase  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  natural  obstacles 
to  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union  are  not  so  powerful  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  in  1789  ;  and  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  will  readily  convince  us  that  the 
federal  power  is  declining  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  constitution  of  1789  was  promul- 
gated, the  nation  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  ;  the  Union,  which  suc- 
ceeded this  confusion,  excited  much  dread  and  much  animosity  ; 
but  it  was  warmly  supported  because  it  satisfied  an  imperious  want. 
Thus,  although  it  was  more  attacked  than  it  is  now,  the  federal 
power  soon  reached  the  maximum  of  its  authority,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  government  which  triumphs  after  having  braced  its 
strength  by  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution seemeil  to  extend,  rather  than  to  repress,  the  federal  sov- 
ereignity ;  and  the  Union  offered,  in  several  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  undivided  people,  directed  in  its  foreign  and 
internal  policy  by  a  single  government.  But  to  attain  this  point 
the  people  had  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  itself. 

The  constitution  had  not  destroyed  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  the 
states  ;  and  all  communities,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are 
impelled  by  a  secret  propensity  to  assert  their  independence.    This 
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propensity  is  still  more  decided  in  a  country  like  America,  m  which 
erery  village  forms  a  sort  of  republic  accustomed  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  It  therefore  cost  the  states  an  effort  to  submit  to  the  federal 
supremacy  ;  and  all  efforts,  however  successful  they  may  be,  neces- 
sarily subside  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 

As  the  federal  government  consolidated  its  authority,  America 
resumed  its  rank  among  the  nations,  peace  returned  to  its  frontiers, 
and  public  credit  was  restored  ;  confusion  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed 
state  of  things  which  was  favourable  to  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  industrious  enterprise.  It  was  this  very  prosperity  which  made 
the  Americans  forget  the  cause  to  which  it  was  attributable  ;  and 
when  once  the  danger  was  passed,  the  energy  and  the  patriotism 
which  had  enabled  them  to  brave  it,  disappeared  from  among  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  cares  which  oppressed 
them,  than  they  easily  returned  to  their  ordinary  habits,  and  gave 
themselves  up  without  resistance  to  their  natural  inclinations.  When 
a  powerful  government  no  longer  appeared  to  be  necessary,  they 
once  more  began  to  think  it  irksome.  The  Union  encouraged  a 
general  prosperity,  and  the  states  were  not  inclined  to  abandon  the 
Union  ;  but  they  desired  to  render  the  action  of  the  power  which 
represented  that  body  as  light  as  possible.  The  general  principle 
of  union  was  adopted,  but  in  every  minor  detail  there  was  an  ac- 
tual tendency  to  independence.  The  principle  of  c-onfederation  was 
every  day  more  easily  admitted  and  more  rarely  applied  ;  so  that 
the  federal  government  brought  about  its  own  decline,  while  it  was 
creating  order  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  this  tendency  of  public  opinion  began  to  be  mani- 
fested externally,  the  leaders  of  parties,  who  live  by  the  passions  of 
the  people,  began  to  work  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The  position 
of  the  federal  government  then  became  exceedingly  critical.  Its 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  popular  favour  ;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  right  of  conducting  its  policy  by  pledging  themselves  to 
lessen  its  influence.  From  that  time  forward,  the  government  ot 
the  Union  has  invariably  been  obliged  to  recede,  as  often  as  it  has 
attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  government  of  the  states.  And 
whenever  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation  has  most  frequently  been 
opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the  states. 

The  constitution  invested  the  federal  government  with  the  right 
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of  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  had  been  held 
that  no  other  authority  was  so  fit  to  superintend  the  *'  internal  im-i 
provements"  which  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  cutting  of  canals.  But  the  states  were 
alarmed  at  a  power,  distinct  from  their  own,  which  could  thus  dis* 
pose  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  and  they  were  afraid  that  the 
central  government  would,  by  this  means,  acquire  a  formidable  ex- 
tent of  patronage  within  their  own  confines,  and  exercise  a  degree 
of  influence  which  they  intended  to  reserve  exclusively  to  their 
own  agents.  The  democratic  party,  which  has  constantly  been 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  federal  authority,  then  accused  the 
congress  of  usurpation,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  ambition.  The 
central  government  was  intimidated  by  the  opposition  ;  and  it  soon 
acknowledged  its  error,  promising  exactly  to  confine  its  influence, 
for  the  future,  within  the  circle  which  w-as  prescribed  to  it. 

The  constitution  confers  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  treating 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  border  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  had  usually  been  regarded  in  this 
light.  As  long  as  these  savages  consented  to  retire  before  the 
civilized  settlers,  the  federal  right  was  not  contested  ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  ûx  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot, 
the  adjacent  states  claimed  possession  of  the  lands  and  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  natives.  The  central  government  soon  recog- 
nised both  these  claims  ;  and  after  it  had  concluded  treaties  with 
the  Indians  as  independent  nations,  it  gave  them  up  as  subjects 
to  the  letijislative  tyranny  of  the  states.* 

Some  of  the  states  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west,  into  wild  regions,  where 
no  European  had  ever  penetrated.  The  states  whose  confines  were 
irrevocably  fixed,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  unbounded 
regions  which  the  future  would  enable  their  neighbours  to  explore. 
The  latter  then  agreed,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  others,  and  to 
facilitate  the  act  of  union,  to  lay  down  their  own  boundaries,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  territory  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  to  the 
confederation  at  large.f     Thenceforward  the  federal   government 

•  See  in  the  leçislativc  documents  ulready  quoted  in  sj>»:'akinç  of  the  Indians,  the 
letter  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  to  tht*  Cherokees,  his  correspondence  on 
this  suhj«*ct  Willi  Ills  jisjtMits,  an'l  his  inessagns  to  congress. 

t  Tlie  first  act  of  tcssion  was  made  hy  the  state  of  New  York  in  17S0  ;  Virginia 
Massachusottiii,  Connecticut,  South  and  North  Carolina,  foUowcd  this  example  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  lastly,  the  act  of  cession  of  Georgia  was  made  aj>  recently  as  IS03. 
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oecame  the  o^^ner  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  which  lie  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  thirteen  states  first  confederated.  It  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  parceling  and  selling  them,  and  the  sums  derived 
from  this  source  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  public  treasury  of 
the  Union,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  for  purchasing  tracts  of 
country  from  the  Indians,  for  opening  roads  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments, and  for  accelerating  the  increase  of  civilization  as  much  as 
possible.  New  states  have,  however,  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  those  wilds  which  were  formerly  ceded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Congress  has  gone 
on  to  sell,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  uncultivated 
lands  which  those  new  states  contained.  But  the  latter  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  they  were  now  fully  constituted,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  produce  of  these  sales 
to  their  own  use.  As  their  remonstrances  became  more  and  more 
threatening,  congress  thought  fit  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a  i>ortion 
of  the  privileges  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
1832  it  passed  a  law  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  made  over  to  the  new  western 
republics,  although  the  lands  themselves  were  not  ceded  to  them  * 

[The  remark  of  the  author,  that  "  whenever  an  interpretation  of  the 
terms  of  the  federal  constitution  has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation 
has  most  frequently  been  opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the 
states"  requires  considerable  qualification.  The  instances  which  the  au- 
thor cites,  are  those  of  legislative  interpretations,  not  those  made  by  the 
judiciary.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  those  cited  by  him  are 
fair  instances  of  interpretation.  Althousrh  the  then  president  and  many 
of  his  friends  doubted  or  denied  the  power  of  congress  over  many  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  by  the  author,  yet  the  omission  to  exercise  the  powers 
thus  questioned,  did  not  proceed  wholly  from  doubts  of  the  constitutional 
authority.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  questions  affected  local 
interests  of  the  states  or  districts  represented  in  congress,  and  the  author 
has  elsewhere  shown  the  tendency  of  the  local  feeling  to  overcome  all  re- 
gard for  the  abstract  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  many  members  have 
voted  OP  these  questions  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  question, 
and  indeed  without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  their  power.  These  instances 
may  afford  proof  that  the  federal  power  is  declining,  as  the  author  contends, 
but  they  do  not  prove  any  actual  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  And 
so  numerous  and  various  are  the  circumstances  to  influence  the  decision  of 
a  legislative  body  like  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  tnat  the  people 

*  It  is  tme  that  the  president  refused  his  assent  to  this  law  ;  bat  he  completely  adopt- 
ed it  in  principle     See  message  of  8th  December,  iR33. 
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4o  not  ragvd  them  u  sound  and  b'itborilati*a  exponiioDt  of  the  mu  MOM 
dt  the  coDBtitation,  except  prrhap*  in  thoae  rerf  few  cteea,  when  llun 
Im  been  a  caiitwii  and  nnintarrupted  pnctiee  from  the  ngurinittaa  of  tha 
gDrenmenL  The  jndiciai;  ii  looked  to  u  the  onlf  luiheotie  eipoondar 
of  the  cuiuLitutioo,  and  until  a  law  of  eongreaa  has  pasted  that  ordeal,  ita 
conititutiooality  is  opeQ  to  question  ;  of  which  our  history  fumishee  inanf 
esamples.  ....  There  are  errors  in  some  of  the  instance*  girea  by  our 
anthor,  which  wonld  materially  mislead,  if  not  eotracled.  That  in  relanea 
M  the  Indians  proceeds  opon  the  aseumption  that  the  United  States  dun» 
ed  some  rights  over  lodiûa  or  the  teiritory  occupied  by  them,  ineaonsUBt 
with  (he  claims  of  the  states.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  As  to  their  bada, 
the  United  Stales  nerer  pretended  to  any  right  in  them,  except  such  u  WW 
gmoted  by  the  cemigoa  of  ibe  states.  The  principle  univenhlly  admowl- 
edged  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sererat  itatea,  is,  thu 
by  the  treaty  with  Qrest  Britain  in  which  the  independence  of  the  colonie* 
was  acknowledged,  the  states  became  severally  and  individually  independent, 
.andusuch  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  to  and  over  the 
lands  wilhm  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  states.  The  right  of  the  crown 
in  these  land*  was  the  absolute  ownership,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  t» 
cupaocy  by  tho  Indiani  so  ioog  as  they  remained  a.  tribe.  This  right  d» 
voived  to  each  state  by  the  treaty  which  established  their  independence, 
and  the  United  Stales  have  never  questioned  it  See  6th  Craoch,  87  ;  8th 
Wheaton,  502,884;  ITth  John's  Reports,  331.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  holding  treaties  with  the  lodisna  has  uoirersally  been  conceded  to 
the  United  Stales.  The  right  of  a  state  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indi- 
ans, within  the  bouodaries  of  such  state,  does  oot  io  the  least  conQict  with 
the  right  of  holding  treaties  on  oalional  subjects  by  the  United  States  with 
those  Indians.  With  respect  to  Indians  reaidiog  io  any  territory  inthoia 
the  boundaries  of  any  state,  or  on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
case  is  différent;  the  United  Slates  are  in  such  cases  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  when  that  right  is 
extinguished  the  proprietorship  becomes  absolute.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  in  relation  to  the  Indiana  and  their  lands,  no  question  could  arise  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  conatitutioa.  The  obserTalipn  that  "  as  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  lix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot,  ibe  adja- 
cent slates  claimed  possession  of  the  lauds,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  natives" — is  a  strange  compound  of  error  and  of  truth.  As  above  re- 
marked, the  Indian  righl  of  occupancy  has  ever  been  recognised  by  the  stales, 
with  the  excepticm  of  the  case  referred  to  by  the  author,  in  which  Georgia 
claimed  the  right  to  possess  certain  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  Thia 
was  anomalous,  and  grew  out  of  treaties  and  cessions,  (he  details  of  which 
are  loo  numerous  and  complicated  for  (he  limits  of  a  note.  But  in  no 
Other  cases  have  the  states  ever  claimed  the  poraession  of  lands  occupied  by 
Indians,  wi(hout  having  previously  extinguished  their  right  by  purchase. 

As  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  natives,  the  principle  admitted 
in  the  United  Sûtes  is  that  all  persons  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
state  are  and  of  necessity  must  be,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws. 
While  the  Indian  tribes  were  nimierous,  distinct,  and  separate,  from  tha 
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whites,  and  possessed  a  goTernment  of  their  own,  the  state  authoritieti 
from  considerations  of  policy,  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  criminal  juris- 
diction for  offences  committed  by  the  Indians  among  themselves,  although 
for  offences  against  the  whites  they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
state  laws.  But  as  these  tribes  diminished  in  numbers,  as  those  who  re- 
mained among  them  became  enenrated  by  bad  habits,  and  ceased  to  exer* 
cise  any  effectual  government,  humanity  demanded  that  the  power  of  the 
states  should  be  interposed  to  protect  the  miserable  remnants  from  the  vio- 
lence aad  outrage  of  each  other.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  interposi- 
tion in  such  a  case  was  in  1821,  when  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  the 
state  of  New  York  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  on  a  squaw  of  the 
tribe.  The  courts  declared  their  competency  to  take  cognizance  of  such  of- 
fences, and  the  legislature  confirmed  the  declarations  by  a  law. Ano- 
ther instance  of  what  the  author  calls  interpretation  of  the  constitution  against 
the  general  government,  is  given  by  him  in  the  proposed  actof  1S32,  which 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  by  which 
as  he  says,  *'  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
was  made  over  to  the  new  western  republics.*'  But  this  act  was  not  found- 
ed on  any  doubt  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  in  question,  or 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  them,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of 
the  interptetation  of  the  constitution.  An  error  of  fact  in  this  statement 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  bill  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  doubtless 
that  usually  called  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill.  Instead  of  making  over  the  great- 
est pact  of  the  revenue  to  the  new  states,  it  appropriated  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  to  them,  in  addition  to  five  per  cent,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads.  See  Niles's  Register,  vol.  42,  p. 
355. — American  Editor.] 

The  slightest  observation  in  the  United  States  enables  one  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  which  the  country  derives  from  the  bank. 
These  advantages  are  of  several  kinds,  but  one  of  them  is  pecu- 
liarly striking  to  the  str^ger.  The  bank-notes  of  the  United 
States  are  taken  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert  for  the  same  value 
as  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  conducts  its  operations.* 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  nevertheless  an  object  of  great 
animosity.  Its  directors  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  the  pres- 
ident ;  and  they  are  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability, 
of  having  abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election.  The  pres- 
ident therefore  attacks  the  establishment  which  they  represent, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity  ;  and  he  is  encouraged  in 

*  The  present  bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1816,  with  a  capital 
of  35,000,000  dollars  ;  its  charter  expires  in  1836.  Last  year  congress  passed  s  law 
to  renew  it,  but  the  president  pat  his  Teto  upon  the  bill.  The  struggle  is  still  going 
on  with  great  riolence  on  either  side,  and  the  speedy  fall  of  the  bank  may  easily  be 
foreaeen. 
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the  pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  conviction  that  he  is  supported  bjr 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  The  bank  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  monetary  tie  of  the  Union,  just  as  congress  is  the  great 
legislative  tie  ;  and  the  same  passions  which  tend  to  render  the 
states  independent  of  the  jcentral  power,  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  bank. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  always  holds  a  great  number  of 
the  notes  issued  by  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  anytime 
oblige  them  to  convert  into  cash.  It  has  itself  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  similar  demand,  as  the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  to 
meet  all  claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  provincial  banks  is  thus 
threatened,  and  their  operations  are  restricted,  since  they  are  only 
able  to  issue  a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their  capital. 
They  submit  with  impatience  to  this  salutary  control.  The  news- 
papers which  they  have  bought  over,  and  the  president,  whose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the  bank  with  the  great- 
est vehemence.  They  rouse  the  local  passions,  and  the  blind  dem- 
ocratic instinct  of  the  country  to  aid  their  cause  ;  and  they  assert 
tha.t  the  bank-directors  form  a  permanent  aristocratic  body,  whose 
influence  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must  adect 
those  principles  of  equality  upon  which  society  rests  in  America. 

The  contest  between  the  bank  and  its  opponents  is  only  an. inci- 
dent in  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America  between 
the  provinces  and  the  central  power  ;  between  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic independence,  and  the  spirit  of  gradation  and  subordination. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  are  identically  the  same 
individuals,  who,  on  other  points,  attack  the  federal  government  ; 
but  I  assert  that  the  attacks  directed  against  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  originate  in  the  same  propensities  which  militate 
against  the  federal  government  ;  and  that  the  very  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  afford  a  deplorable  symptom  pf  the  decreasing 
support  of  the  latter. 

The  Union  has  never  displayed  so  much  weakness  as  in  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  tariff.*  The  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  of  1812  had  created  manufacturing  establishments^in  the 
north  of  the  Union,  by  cutting  off  all  free  communication  between 
America  and  Europe.     When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chan- 

*  See  principally  for  the  details  of  tnis  afiair,  the  legislative  documents,  22d  cod- 
,  2d  sestiion,  No.  30 
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nd  of  intercourse  reopened,  by  which  the  produce  of  Europe  was 
transmitted  to  the  New  World,  the  Americans  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  import  duties,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  protecting 
their  incipient  manufactures,  and  of  paying  off  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted  during  the  war.    The  southern  states,  which  have  \ 
no  manufactures  to  encourage,  and  which  are  exclusively  agricul-  1 
tural,  soon  complained  of  this  measure.    Such  were  the  simple  i 
facts,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  examine  in  this  place  whether  their 
complaints  were  well  founded  or  unjust. 

As  early  as  the  year  1820,  South  Carolina  declared,  in  a  petition 
to  Congress,  that  the  tariff  was  **  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
unjust"  And  the  states  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  subsequently  remonstrated  against  it 
with  more  or  less  vigour.  But  Congress,  far  from  lending  an  ear 
to  these  complaints,  raised  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  in  the  years 
1824  and  1828,  and  recognised  anew  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  doctrine  was  then  proclaimed,  or  rather  revived,  in 
the  south,  which  took  the  name  of  nullification. 

I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  object  of  the  federal 
constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  gov- 
ernment. The  Americans  of  the  United  States  form  a  sole  and  un- 
divided people,  in  all  the  cases  which  are  specified  by  that  consti- 
tution ;  and  upon  these  points  the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed, 
as  it  is  in  all  constitutional  nations,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
When  the  majority  has  pronounced  its  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  submit.  Such  is  the  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  the 
only  one  which  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
known  intention  of  those  who  framed  it 

The  partisans  of  nullification  in  the  south  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  in  uniting  was  not  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people  ;  that 
they  meant  to  constitute  a  league  of  independent  states  ;  and  that 
each  state,  consequently,  retains  its  entire  sovereignty,  if  not  de 
facto^  at  least  de  jure;  and  has  the  right  of  putting  its  own  con- 
struction upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  of  suspending  their  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  if  they  are  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  or  unjust 

The  entire  doctrine  of  nullification  is  comprised  in  a  sentence 
uttered  by  Vice-President  Calhoun,  the  head  cf  that  party  in  the 
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aouthy  befere  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1833  : 
^  The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  were  parties  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  ;  now,  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 
in  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument" 
It  is  evident  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very  basis  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  evils  of  the  old  con- 
federation, from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance. 

Wheû  South  Carolina  perceived  that  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  remonstrances,  it  threatened  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion to  the  federal  tariff  bill.  Congress  persisted  in  its  former  sys- 
tem ;  and  at  length  the  storm  broke  out.  In  the  course  of  1832 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina*  named  a  national  convention,  to 
consult  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  take  ;  and  on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  this 
convention  promulgated  a  law,  under  the  form  of  a  decree,  which 
annulled  the  federal  law  of  the  tariff,  forbade  the  levy  of  the  im- 
posts which  that  law  commands,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  ap- 
peal which  might  be  made  to  the  federal  courts  of  law.f  This 
decree  was  only  to  be  put  into  execution  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
February,  and  it  was  intimated,  that  if  Congress  modified  the  tariff 
before  that  period,  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  proceed  no 
farther  with  her  menaces;  and  a  vague  desire  was  afterward  ex- 


•  That  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  for  the  opposite  party,  called  the 
Union  party,  always  formed  a  very  strong  and  active  minority.  Carolina  may  cod- 
ta.n  about  47,000  electors  j  30,000  were  in  favour  of  nullification,  and  17,000  opposed 
to  it. 

t  This  decree  was  preceded  by  a  report  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  fi-amed, 
containinuj  the  explanation  of  the  motives  and  object  of  the  law.  The  following  par- 
sage  occurs  in  it,  p.  34:  "  When  the  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  differ- 
ent states  are  deliberately  violated,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  those  slates  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to  resist  usurpation,  and  to  maintain, 
within  their  respective  limits,  those  powers  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as 
independent  sovereign  ataten.  If  they  were  destitute  of  this  right,  they  would  not  be 
sovereign.  South  Carolina  declares  that  she  acknowledges  no  tribunal  upon  earth 
above  her  authority.  She  has  indeed  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  union  with  the 
other  states  :  but  she  demands,  and  will  exercise,  the  right  of  putting  her  own  con- 
struction upon  it  ;  and  when  this  compact  is  violated  by  her  sister  states,  and  by  the 
government  which  they  have  crealod,  she  is  determined  'to  avail  herself  of  the  nn- 
qnestionable  right  of  judging  what  is  the  extent  of  the  infraction,  And  what  are  the 
measnres  best  fitted  to  obtain  justice." 
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pressed  of  sabmitting  the  question  to  an  extraordinary  assembly  of 
all  the  confederate  states. 

In  the  meantime  South  Carolina  armed  her  militia,  and  (ire- 
pared  for  war.  But  congress,  which  had  slighted  its  suppliant 
subjects,  listened  to  thdr  complaints  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to 
have  taken  up  arms.*  A  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  tariff  du- 
ties were  to  be  progressively  reduced  for  ten  years,  until  they  were 
brought  so  low  as  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  supplies  necessary 
to  the  governmentf  Thus  congress  completely  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  tariff;  and  substituted  a  mere  fiscal  impost  for  a 
system  of  protective  duties.^  The  government  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  conceal  its  defeat,  had  recourse  to  an  expe£ent  which  is 
very  much  in  vogue  with  feeble  governments.  It  yielded  the  point 
iefado^  but  it  remained  inflexible  upon  the  principles  in  question  ; 
and  while  congress  was  altering  the  tariff  law,  it  passed  another 
bill,  by  which  the  president  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  enabling  him  to  overcome  by  force  a  resistance  which  was 
then  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

But  South  Carolina  did  not  consent  to  leave  the  Union  m  the  en- 
joyment of  these  scanty  trophies  of  success  :  the  same  national 
convention  which  annulled  the  tariff  bill,  met  agam,  and  accepted 
the  proffered  concession  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  declared  its 
unabated  perse>'erance  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification  ;  and  to  prove 
what  it  said,  it  annulled  the  law  investing  the  president  with  extra- 
ordinary powersj  although  it  was  very  certain  that  the  clauses  of 
that  law  would  never  be  carried  into  effect 

Almost  all  the  controversies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
have  taken  place  under  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  he  has  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Union  with  vigour  and  with  skill.  I  am 
however  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  now 
represents  the  federal  government,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  its  continuance. 

*  Congress  whs  finally  decided  to  take^is  step  by  the  condact  of  the  powerful 
state  of  Virginia,  whose  legislature  offered  to  serre  as  a  mediator  between  the  Union 
and  South  Carolina.  Hitherto  the  latter  state  had  appeared  to  be  entirely  abandoned 
even  by  the  states  which  had  joined  in  her  remonstrances. 

t  This  law  was  passed  on  the  2d  March,  1833. 

X  This  biU  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  passed  in  four  days  throiuih  kola 
houses  of  congress,  by  an  immense  minority. 
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Some  persons  in  Europe  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  ponbk 
influence  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  affairs  of  his  country,  wfaidi 
appears  highly  extravagant  to  those  who  have  seen  more  of  the 
subject.  We  have  been  told  that  General  Jackson  has  won  sundiy 
battles,  that  he  is  an  energetic  man,  prone  by  nature  and  by  habit 
to  the  use  of  force,  covetous  of  power,  and  a  despot  by  taste.  All 
this  may  perhaps  be  true;  but  the  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  truths  are  exceedingly  erroneous.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  General  Jackson  is  bent  on  establishing  a  dictator^ 
ship  in  America,  on  introducing  a  military  spirit,  and  on  giving  a 
degree  of  influence  to  the  central  authority  which  cannot  but  be 
dangerous  to  provincial  liberties.  But  in  America,  the  time  for 
similar  undertakings,  and  the  age  for  men  of  this  kind,  is  not  yet 
cope  ;  if  General  Jackson  had  entertained  a  hope  of  exercising 
his  authority  in  this  manner,  he  would  infallibly  have  forfeited  his 
political  station,  and  compromised  his  life  ;  accordingly  he  has  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  any  such  attempt. 

Far  from  wishing  to  extend  the  federal  power,  the  president  be- 
longs to  the  party  which  is  desirous  of  limiting  that  power  to  the 
bare  and  precise  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  which  never  puts  a 
construction  upon  that  act,  favourable  to  the  government  of  the 
Union  ;  far  from  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  centralization. 
General  Jackson  is  the  agent  of  all  the  jealousies  of  the  states  ; 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  lofty  station  he  occupies,  by  the  passions 
of  the  people  which  are  most  opposed  to  the  central  government. 
It  is  by  perpetually  flattering  these  passions,  that  he  maintains  his 
station  and  his  popularity.  General  Jackson  is  the  slave  of  the 
majority  :  he  fields  to  its  wishes,  its  propensities,  and  its  demands  ; 
say  rather,  that  be  anticipates  and  forestalls  them. 

Whenever  the  governments  of  the  states  come  into  collision  with 
that  of  the  Union,  the  president  is  generally  the  first  to  question 
his  own  rights  :  he  almost  always  outstrips  the  legislature  ;  and 
when  the  extent  of  the  federal  power  is  controverted,  he  takes 
part,  as  it  were,  against  himself;  he  conceals  his  official  interests, 
and  extinguishes  his  own  natural  inclinations.  Not  indeed  that  he 
is  naturally  weak  or  hostile  to  the  Union  ;  for  when  the  majority 
decided  against  the  claims  of  the  partisans  of  nullification,  he  put 
himself  at  its  head,  asserted  the  doctrines  which  the  nation  held, 
distinctly  and  energetically,  and  was  the  first  to  recommend  forcible 
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measures  ;  but  General  Jackson  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  use  the 
American  expressions,  to  be  a  federalist  by  taste,  and  a  republican 
by  calculation.  ' 

General  Jackson  stoops  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  majority  :  btit 
when  he  feels  that  his  popularity  is  secure,  he  overthrows  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  the  community  approves» 
or  of  those  which  it  does  not  look  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  if 
supported  by  a  power  with  which  his  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted ;  and  he  tramples  on  his  personal  enemies  wherever  they 
cross  his  path,  with  a  facility  which  no  former  president  ever  enjoyed  ; 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  measures  which  no  one, 
before  him,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt  ;  he  even  treats  the 
national  representatives  with  disdain  approaching  to  insult  ;  he  puts 
his  veto  upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  frequently  neglects  to  reply 
to  that  powerful  body.  He  is  a  favourite  who  sometimes  treats  lus 
master  roughly.  The  power  of  General  Jackson  perpetuftlly  in-  \ 
creases  ;  but  that  of  the  president  declines  :  in  his  hands  the  > 
federal  government  is  strong,  but  it  will  pass  enfeebled  into  the 
hands  of  his  successor. 

I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  be  not  constantly  losing  strength,  retiring  gradually  from 
public  affairs,  and  narrowing  its  circle  of  action  more  and  more. 
It  is  naturally  feeble,  but  it  now  abandons  even  its  pretensions  to 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  that  I  remarked  a  more 
lively  sense  of  independence,  and  a  more  decided  attachment  to 
provincial  government,  in  the  states.  The  Union  is  to  subsist,  but 
to  subsist  as  a  shadow  ;  it  is  to  be  strong  in  certain  cases,  and  weak 
in  all  others  ;  in  time  of  warfare,  it  is  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  in  its 
hands  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  its  existence  is  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  as  if  this  alternate  debility  and  vigour  were  natural  or 
possible. 

I  do  not  foresee  anythitxg  for  the  present  which  may  be  able  to 
check  this  general  impulse  of  public  opinion  :  the  causes  in  which 
it  originated  do  not  cease  to  operate  with  the  same  effect.  The 
change  will  therefore  go  on,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  event  occurs,  the  government  of  the  Union  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  period  is  stiD  remote,  at  which  the 
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federal  power  will  be  entirely  extinguished  by  its  inability  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  country.  The  Union  is 
sanctioned  by  the  manners  and  desires  of  the  people  ;  its  results 
are  palpable,  its  benefits  visible.  When  it  is  perceived  that  the 
weakness  of  the  federal  government  compromises  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  reaction  will  take  place  with  a 
view  to  increase  its  strength. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is,  of  all  the  federal  govern- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  established,  the  one  which  if  most 
naturally  destined  to  act  As  long  as  it  is  only  indirectly  assailed 
by  the  interpretation  of  its  laws,  and  as  long  as  its  substance  is  not 
seriously  altered,  a  change  of  opinion,  an  internal  crisis,  or  a  war, 
may  restore  all  the  vigour  which  it  requires.  The  point  which  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  put  m  a  clear  light  is  simply  this  ;  many 
peoplç,  especially  in  France,  imagine  that  a  change  of  opinion  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  which  is  favourable  to  a  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  congress.  I 
hold  that  a  contrary  tendency  may  distinctly  be  observed.  So  far 
is  the  federal  government  from  acquiring  strength,  and  from  threat- 
ening the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  it  grows  older,  that  I  main- 
tain it  to  be  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  alone  is  in  dancrer.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the 
present  time  discloses.  The  future  conceals  the  final  result  of 
Ûiis  tendency,  and  the  events  which  may  check,  retard,  or  acceler- 
ate, the  changes  I  have  described  ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  veil  which  hides  them  from  our  sight. 


OF   THE    BEPUBIJCAN   INSTITUTIONS   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES,  AND  WHAT 

THEIE   CHANCES   OF   DURATION   ARE. 

The  Union  is  Accidental.— The  republican  Institutions  hare  more  prospect  of  Ferm^ 
nence. — A  Republic  for  the  Present  the  natural  State  of  the  Anglo-Americans.^ 
Reason  of  this. — In  order  to  destroy  it,  all  the  Laws  must  be  changed  at  the  same 
Time,  and  a  great  Alteration  take  place  in  Manners. — Difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Americans  in  creating  an  Aristocracy. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  by  the  introduction  of  war 
mto  the  heart  of  those  states  which  are  now  confederate,  with 
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standing  armies,  a  dictatcHvhip,  and  a  heavy  taxation,  might  event- 
ually  compromise  the  fate  of  the  republican  institutions.  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  the  future  prospects  of  the  republic  with 
tfiose  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  an  accident,  which  will  last 
only  so  long  as  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  existence;  but 
a  republican  form  of  government  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  the  Americans  ;  which  nothing  but  the  continued  action  of 
hostile  causes,  always  acting  in  the  same  direction,  could  change 
mto  a  monarchy.  The  Union  exists  principally  in  the  law  which 
formed  it  ;  one  revolution,  one  change  \n  public  opinion,  might  de- 
stroy ^  for  ever  ;  but  the  republic  has  a  much  deeper  foundation 
to  rest  upon. 

What  is  understood  by  republican  government  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  slow  and  qufet  action  of  society  upon  itself.  It  is  a 
regular  state  of  things  really  founded  upon  the  enlightened  will  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  conciliatory  government  under  which  resolu- 
tions are  allowed  time  to  ripen;  and  in  which  they  are  deliberately 
discussed,  and  executed  with  mature  judgement.  The  republicans 
in  the  United  States  set  a  high  value  upon  morality,  respect  reli- 
gious belief,  and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  rights.  They  profess 
to  think  that  a  people  ought  to  be  moral,  religious,  and  temperate, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  What  is  called  the  republic  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  tranquil  rule  of  the  majority,  which,  after  hav- 
ing had  time  to  examine  itself,  and  to  give  proof  of  its  existence, 
is  the  common  source  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  But  the 
power  of  the  majority  is  not  of  itself  unlimited.  In  the  moral  world 
humanity,  justice,  and  reason,  enjoy  an  undisputed  supremacy  ;  in 
the  politiial  world  vested  rights  are  treated  with  no  less  deference. 
The  majority  recognises  these  two  barriers  ;  and  if  it  now  and  then 
overstep  them,  it  is  because,  like  individuals,  it  has  passions,  and 
like  them,  it  is  prone  to  do  what  \b  wrong,  while  it  discerns  what 
is  right. 

/  /  r  But  the  demagogues  of  Europe  have  made  strange  discoveries. 
'  A  republic  is  not,  according  to  them,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  as 
has  hitherto  been  thought,  but  the  rule  of  those  who  are  strenuous 
partisans  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  the  people  who  preponderates 
in  this  kind  of  government,  but  those  who  best  know  what  is  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  A  happy  distinction,  which  allows  men 
to  act  in  the  name  of  nations  without  consulting  them,  and  to  claim 
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||pr  gratte /^hilt^^r  i^bli  «^  A  icpri£pili0Mr- 

f^B9iientj  moreorer,  il  4e  cmly  one  wlii(^  daiis  4ke  tigllt  of  jMiig 
iHrliftteyer  it  chooseataDddeBpofaig  what  mmlhiim  mwrta-iiiipit  » 
lÂ  fîpom  the  hig^eit  moral  obligatioiis  to  ibè  vulgar  raks  of  CMI^ 
Win  aenae.  It  had  bemi  atqiposed,  until  our  time,  that  AeyntÎMi 
Ima  odiouSi  under  nrhaterer  form  it  wppmnà.  But  it  ia  a  iktxmtf 
al  modern  daya  that  there  are  auob  things  aa^kgitimate  tframiy  and 
hskj  bjustice,  provided  they  are  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  peopk. 

The  ideas  which  the  Americans  have  adopted  req^ecting  thefts 
piddican  form  of  government,  render  it  easf  for  t^em  to  live  mâtÊ 
it,  and  eioisure  its  duration.  If,  in  tiieir  countrj,  this  form  Ii^^qAéi 
practically  bad,  at  least  it  is  theoretically  good;  and,  in  the  mai, 
tiha  people  always  acts  in  conformity  to  it. 

It  was  imposable,  at  the  foundation  of  ftie  states,  and  it  would  still 
be  difficult,  to  estebUsh  a  entrai  administration  in  America.  Thm 
inhalMtants  are  dispersed  over  too  great  a  space,  and  separated  hf 
too  many  natural  obstacles,  for  one  num  to  undertake  to  direct  tbe 
details  of  thmr  existence.  America  is  therdbre  pre-€minently  tliii 
eoantry  of  provincial  and  municipal  government.  To  this  cma^ 
wbich  was  plainly  felt  by  all  the  Europeans  of  die  New  Worldi 
the  Anglo-Americans  added  several  otliuers  peculiar  to  themaefoea» 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  «the  North  American  ooloniesi 
municipal  liberty  had  already  penetrated  into  the  laws  as  weHaa 
the  manners  of  the  English,  and  the  emigrants  adopted  it,  not  only 
as  a  necessary  thing,  but  as  a  benefit  which  they  knew  how  to 
appreciate.  We  have  already  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
colonies  were  founded  :  every  province,  and  almost  every  district, 
was  peopled  separately  by  men  who  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
or  who  associated  with  very  different  purposes.  The  English 
settlers  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  early  perceived  that  they 
were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  and  distinct  communities 
which  belonged  to  no  common  centre  ;  and  that  it  was  needful  for 
each  of  these  little  communities  to  take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  since 
tiiere  did  not  appear  to  be  any  central  authority  which  was  naturally 
bound  and  ea^ly  enabled  to  provide  for  them.  Thus,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  colonies  were 
founded,  the  habits  of  the  first  emigrants,  in  short  everything, 
united  to  promote,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  municipal  md 
provincial  liberties. 
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In  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  mass  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  is  essentially  republican  ;  and  in  order  permanently  to 
destroy  the  la^^s  which  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  all  the  laws  at  once.  At  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  for  a  party  to  succeed  in  founding  a 
monarchy  in  the  United  States,  than  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
that  France  should  henceforward  be  a  republic.  Royalty  would 
not  find  a  system  of  legislation  prepared  for  it  beforehand  ;  and  a 
monarchy  would  then  exist,  really  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  monarchical  principle  would  likewise  have  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the  manners  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  an 
isolated  doctrine  bearing  no  relation  to  the  prevailing  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  people  :  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  the 
last  link  of  a  chain  of  opinions  which  binds  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  world.  That  Providence  has  given  to  every  human 
being  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affairs 
which  interest  him  exclusively;  such  is  the  grand  maxim  upon 
which  civil  and  political  society  rests  in  the  United  States.  The 
father  of  a  family  applies  it  to  his  children  ;  the  master  to  his 
servants  ;  the  township  to  its  officers  ;  the  province  to  its  town- 
ships ;  the  state  to  the  provinces  ;  the  Union  to  the  states  ;  and 
when  extended  to  the  nation,  it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
public is  the  same  which  governs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions; 
republican  notions  insinuate  themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  while  they  are  formally  recognised  by 
the  legislation  :  and  before  this  legislation  can  be  altered,  the  whole 
community  must  undergo  very  serious  changes.  In  the  United 
States,  even  the  religion  of  most  of  the  citizens  is  republican^  since  /" 
it  submits  the  truths  of  the  other  world  to  private  judgement  :  as 
in  politics  the  care  of  its  temporal  interests  is  abandoned  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  every  man  is  allowed  freely  to 
take  that  road  which  he  thinks  will  lead  him  to  heaven  ;  just  as 
the  law  permits  every  citizen  to  have  the  right  of  choosing  his 
government. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events,  all  having 
the  same  tendency,  can  substitute  for  this  combination  of  lawa^ 
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opimons,  and  manners,  a  mass  of  opposite  opinions,  manners,  tfid 
laws. 

If  republican  principles  are  to  perish  in  America,  they  can  only 
]rield  after  a  laborious  social  process,  often  interrupted,  and  as  often 
resumed  ;  they  will  have  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  be- 
come totally  extinct  until  an  entirely  new  people  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded to  that  which  now  exists.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  than  the  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which 
he  finds  political  society.  The  laws  are  incessantly  changing,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  so  variable  in  its 
dfsires  should  avoid  adopting,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  com- 
pletely new  form  of  governrdent.  Such  apprehensions  are,  how- 
ler, premature  ;  the  instabilty  which  affects  political  institutions 
is  df  two  kinds,  which  ought  not  to  bg>x)nfounded  :  the  first,  which 
modifies  secondary  laws,  is  notjj  incompatible  with  a  very  settled 
state  of  society  ;  the  other  sha|[es  the  very  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation  ; 
this  species  of  instab'dity  is  always  followed  by  troubles  and  rev- 
olutions, and  the  nation  which  suffers  under  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
violent  transition. 

Experience  shows  that  these  two  kinds  of  legislative  instability 
have  no  necessary  connexion  ;  for  they  have  been  found  united  or 
separate,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  the  second  :  the  Americans  often  change 
their  laws,  but  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  is  respected. 

In  our  days  the  republican  principle  rules  in  America,  as  the 
monarchical  principle  did  in  France  under  Louis  XTV.  The  French 
of  that  period  were  not  only  friends  of  the  monarchy,  but  they 
thought  it  impossible  to  put  anything  in  its  place  ;  they  received  it 
as  we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  return  of  the  seasons. 
Among  them  the  royal  power  had  neither  advocates  nor  opponents. 
In  Uke  manner  does  the  republican  government  exist  in  America, 
without  contention  or  opposition  ;  without  proofs  and  arguments, 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  a  sort  of  consensus  universalis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  opinion,  that,  by  changing  their  administrative  forms  as 
often  as  they  do,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  compromise 
*he  future  stabiUty  of  their  government. 
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It  may  be  apprehended  that  men,  perpetually  thwarted  in  their 
designs  by  the  mutability  of  legislation,  will  learn  to  look  upon 
republican  institutions  as  an  inconvenient  form  of  society  ;  the  evil 
I  resulting  from  the  instability  of  the  secondary  enactments,  might 
I  then  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  indirectly  bring  about  a  revolution  ;  bat 
this  epoch  is  still  very  remote. 


[It  has  been  objected  by  an  American  review,  that  our  author  is  mistaken 
in  charging  oiir  laws  with  instability,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge,  the  per- 
manence of  our  fundamental  political  institutions  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  revolutions  in  France.  But  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning,  which  at  this  page  is  very  clearly  expressed.  He  refers  to 
the  instability  which  modifies  secondary  laws,  and  not  to  that  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution.  The  distinction  is  equally  sound  and 
philosophic,  and  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  legis- 
lation, must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  remarks.  The  frequent 
revisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  states  rendered  necessary  by  the  multitude, 
variety,  and  often  the  contradiction  of  the  enactments,  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  instability. — Amertcan  Editor.] 

It  may,  however,  be  foreseen,  even  now,  that  when  the  Americans 
lose  their  republican  institutions,  they  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  des- 
potic government,  without  a  long  interval  of  limited  monarchy. 
Montesquieu  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  absolute  than  the 
authority  of  a  prince  who  immediately  succeeds  a  republic,  since 
the  powers  which  had  fearlessly  been  intrusted  to  an  elected 
magistrate  are  then  transferred  to  an  hereditary  sovereign.  This  is 
true  in  general,  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  democratic 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  the  magistrates  are  not  elected  by 
a  particular  class  of  citizens,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ; 
they  are  the  inmiediate  representatives  of  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  as  they  are  wholly  dependant  upon  its  pleasure,  they 
excite  neither  hatred  nor  fear  :  hence,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  their  influence,  and  they  are 
left  in  possession  of  a  vast  deal  of  arbitrary  power.  This  state  of 
things  has  engendered  habits  which  would  outlive  itself;  the 
American  magistrate  would  retain  his  power,  but  he  would  cease 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  bounds  could  then  be  set  to  tyranny. 

Some  of  our  Europeav  politicians  expect  to  see  an  aristocracy 
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anse  in  America»  and  they  already  predict  the  exact  period  at 
which  it  will  be  able  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  I  have 
previously  observed,  and  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  the  present 
tendency  of  American  society  appears  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  democratic.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Americans 
will  not,  at  some  future  time,  restrict  the  circle  of  political  rights 
in  their  country,  or  confiscate  those  rights  to  the  advantage  of  a 
single  individual  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  ever  bestow 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  them  upon  a  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  ever  found  an  aristocracy. 

An  aristocratic  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
who,  without  being  very  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are,  nevertheless,  permanently  stationed  above  it  :  a  body  which  it 
is  easy  to  touch,  and  difficult  to  strike  ;  with  which  the  people  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  with  which  they  can  never  combine.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  secret  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart,  than  a  subjection  of  this  kind  ;  and  men, 
who  are  ieft  to  follow  their  own  bent,  will  always  prefer  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  king  to  the  regular  administration  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. Aristocratic  institutions  cannot  subsist  without  laying  down 
the  inequality  of  men  as  a  fundamental  principle,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  legislation,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  as  much  as  it  affects  that  of  society  ;  but  these  are  things  so 
repugnant  to  natural  equity  that  they  can  only  be  extorted  from 
men  by  constraint. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  people  can  be  quoted,  since  human  so- 
ciety began  to  exist,  which  has,  by  its  own  free  will  and  by  its  own 
exertions,  created  an  aristocracy  within  its  own  bosom.  All  the 
aristocracies  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  by  military  conquest  : 
the  conqueror  was  the  noble,  the  vanquished  became  the  serf.  In- 
equality was  then  imposed  by  force  ;  and  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manners  of  the  country,  it  maintained  its  own  au- 
thority, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislation.  Communities  have 
existed  which  were  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  origin,  owing  to 
circumstances  anterior  to  that  event,  and  which  became  more 
democratic  in  each  succeeding  age.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Barbarians  after  them.  But  a  people,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  civilization  and  democracy,  which  should  gradually 
establish  an  inequality  of  conditions  until  it  arrived  at  inviolable 
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privileges  and  exclusive  castes,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  world; 
and  nothing  intimates  that  America  is  likely  to  furnish  so  singular 
an  example. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE   CAUSES  OF  THE   COBfMEBCIAL   FBOSPEBITT  OF  THB 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Americans  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  People. — ^Extent  oi  Oieir 
Coasts. — Depth  of  their  Ports. — Size  of  their  Rivers. — The  commercial  Superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  less  attributable,  however,  to  physical  Circumstances  tbaii 
to  moral  intellectual  Causes. — Reason  of  this  Opinion. — Future  Destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  a  commercial  Nation. — The  Dissolution  of  the  Union  would  not  check 
the  maritime  Vigour  of  the  States.— Reason  of  this. — Anglo-Americans  will  natur- 
ally supply  the  Wants  of  tho  Inhabitants  of  South  America. — They  will  become, 
like  the  English,  the  Factors  of  a  great  Portion  of  the  World. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  bay  of  Fujidy  to  the 
Sabine  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  These  shores  form  an  unbroken  line,  and  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses vaster,  deeper,  or  more  secure  ports  for  shipping  than  the 
Americans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  great  civilized 
people,  which  fortune  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  civilization.  America  consequently  stands  in  daily  need  of  Eu- 
ropean trade.  The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  at  home  most  of  the  articles  which 
they  require  ;  but  the  two  continents  can  never  be  independent  of 
each  other,  so  numerous  are  the  natural  ties  which  exist  between 
their  wants,  their  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their  manners. 

The  Union  produces  peculiar  commodities  which  are  now  become 
necessary  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  can  only  be 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  upon  the  soil  of  Europe.  The 
Americans  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  this  produce,  and  they 
are  willing  to  sell  us  the  rest.  Europe  is  therefore  the  market  ol 
America,  as  America  is  the  market  of  Europe  ;  and  maritime  com- 
merce is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  United. 
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States  to  transport  their  raw  materials  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  than 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  our  manufactured  produce. 
The  United  States  were  therefore  necessarily  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  increasing;  the  business  of  other  maritime  nations  to  a 
great  extent,  if  they  had  themselves  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
merce, as  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  have  hitherto  done  ;  or,  in  the 
second  place,  of  becoming  one  of  tlie  first  trading  powers  of  the 
globe. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  displayed  a  very  decided  taste 
for  the  sea.  The  declaration  of  independence  broke  the  commer^ 
cial  restrictions  which  united  them  to  England,  and  gave  a  fresh 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  their  maritime  genius.  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  shipping  of  the  Union  has  increased  in  almost  the  same 
rapid  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine  tenths  of  the 
European  produce  which  they  consume.*  And  they  also  bring 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumer.!  The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool  ;  while  the  number  of  English  and  French  vessels 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small.J 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  American  merchant  face  competition  in 
his  own  country,  but  he  even  supports  that  of  foreign  nations  in 
their  own  ports  with  success.  This  is  readily  explaintd  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  can  cross  the  seas  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  vessels  in  the  world.  As  long  as  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  United  States  preserves  this  superiority,  it  will 


•  The  tiitul  value  of  goods  iinporled  during  the  yonr  which  ended  on  the  '.WlhSep. 
tember,  1S32,  wti-»  10I,129,2()U  dollars.  The  value  of  the  cargoj^s  <if  foreign  vessels 
did  n(»t  anioiuU  to  10,731,039  dcdlars,  or  about  ono  lenlli  of  the  entire  sum. 

t  Till' value  of  goods  exported  during  the  haine  year  umouuled  to  ^7, 176 ,943  dol- 
lars j  the  value  of  goo»ls  exported  by  foreign  vesscl^  amounted  to  2l,U3(>,li<3  dollars, 
or  about  one  quarirr  of  the  whole  >uin.     (VVilluun!>'s  Register,  1S33.  p.  39S.) 

X  The  tunnage  of  the  vessel.s  whiLli  entered  all  the  ports  of  the  Uniou  in  the 
years  1^29,  Ib'M),  and  IS31,  amounted  to  3,307,719  tuns,  of  which  544,571  tuns  were 
foreign  ves^-seU  j  they  stood  therefore  to  th<'  Aineriean  vessels  in  a  ratio  of  about  16  to 
100.  (National  Calen-lar,  lb33,  p.  3()4.)  The  tunnage  of  the  Knglish  vessels  which 
entered  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  ilull,  in  the  years  1^20,  1S26,  and  1831, 
amounted  to  -143,^00  tuns.  The  foreign  vessels  which  entered  '\c  same  ports  during 
the  same  years,  amounted  to  159,431  tuns.  The  ratio  between  them  was  therefore 
about  36  to  100.  (Companion  to  the  Almanac,  lb34,  p  169.)  In  the  year  1832  the 
ratio  between  the  foreign  and  British  ships  which  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
was  29  to  100. 
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not  only  retain  what  it  has  acquired,  but  it  will  constantly  increase 
in  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  reason  the  Americans  can  trade  at 
a  lower  rate  than  other  nations  ;  and  one  is  at  first  led  to  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  the  physical  or  natural  advantages  which  are 
within  their  reach  ;  but  this  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  cost  almost  as  much  to  build  as  our  own  ;*  they  are  not 
better  built,  and  they  generally  last  for  a  shorter  time.  The  pay 
of  the  American  sailor  is  more  considerable  than  the  pay  on  board 
European  ships;  which  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  merchant-vessels  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  their  superiority 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  physical  advantages,  but  that  it  is  wholly 
attributable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  following  comparison  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  During 
the  campaigns  of  the  revolution  the  French  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  tactics  into  the  art  of  war,  which  perplexed  the  oldest  gen- 
erals, and  very  neariy  destroyed  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in 
Europe.  They  undertook  (what  had  never  been  before  attempt- 
ed) to  make  shift  without  a  number  of  things  which  had  always 
been  held  to  be  indispensable  in  warfare  ;  they  required  novel  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  their  troops,  which  no  civilized  nations  had 
ever  thought  of;  they  achieved  great  actions  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  ;  and  they  risked  human  life  without  hesitation,  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view.  The  French  had  less  money  and  fewer 
men  than  their  enemies  ;  their  resources  were  infinitely  inferior  ; 
nevertheless  they  were  constantly  victorious,  until  their  adversaries 
chose  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  Americans  have  introduced  a  simihur  system  into  their  com- 
mercial speculations  ;  and  they  do  for  cheapness  what  the  French 
did  for  conquest.  The  European  sailor  navigates  with  prudence  ; 
he  only  sets  sail  when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  if  an  unforeseen 
accident  befalls  him,  he  puts  into  port  ;  at  night  he  furls  a  portion 
of  his  canvass  ;  and  when  the  whitening  billows  intimate  the  vicm- 
ity  of  land,  he  checks  his  way,  and  takes  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  But  the  American  neglects  these  precautions  and  braves 
these  dangers.     He  weighs  anchor  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 

*  Materials  are,  gcncraUy  speaking,  less  expensive  m  America  than  in  Europe,  bat 
Uie  price  of  labour  is  much  higher. 
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gales  ;  by  night  and  by  day  he  spreads  his  sheets  to  the  wind  ;  he 
repairs  as  he  goes  along  such  damage  as  his  vessel  may  have  sus- 
tained from  the  storm  ;  and  when  he  at  last  approaches  the  term 
of  his  voyage,  he  darts  onward  to  the  shore  as  if  he  already  de- 
scried a  port.  The  Americans  are  oAen  shipwrecked,  but  no  trader 
crosses  the  seas  so  rapidly.  And  as  they  perform  the  same  distance 
in  a  shorter  time,  they  can  perform  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  European  touches  several  times  at  different  ports  in  the 
course  of  a  long  voyage  ;  he  loses  a  good  deal  of  precious  time  in 
making  the  harbour,  or  in  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  leave 
it  ;  and  he  pays  daily  dues  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there.  The 
American  starts  from  Boston  to  go  to  purchase  tea  in  China  :  he 
arrives  at  Canton,  stays  there  a  few  days,  and  then  returns.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  has  sailed  as  far  as  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true  that  during 
a  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months  he  has  drunk  brackish  water,  and 
lived  upon  salt  meat  ;  that  he  has  been  in  a  continual  contest  with 
the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  the  tedium  of  monotony  ;  but,  upon 
his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  for  a  halfpenny  less  than 
the  English  merchant,  and  his  purpose  is  accomplished. 

I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  saying  that  the 
Americans  affect  a  sort  of  heroism  in  their  manner  of  trading.  But 
the  European  merchant  will  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate 
his  American  competitor,  who,  in  adoptin<^  the  system  which  I  have 
just  described,  follows  not  only  a  calculation  of  his  gain,  but  an  im- 
pulse of  his  nature. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  desires  which  result  from  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  as  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  community  admirably 
adapted,  like  thai  of  Europe,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  procure  for  themselves  the  various  articles  which  educa- 
tion and  habit  have  rendered  necessaries.  In  America  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  same  individual  tills  his  field,  builds  his  dwellino^, 
contrives  his  tools,  makes  his  shoes,  and  weaves  the  coarse  stuff  of 
which  his  dress  is  composed.  This  circumstance  is  prejudicial  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work  :  but  it  powerfully  contributes  to 
awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  workman.  Nothincj;  tends  to  ma- 
terialize man,  and  to  deprive  his  work  of  the  faintest  trace  of  mind, 
more  than  extreme  division  of  labour.     In  a  country  like  America, 
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where  men  devoted  to  special  occupations  are  rare,  a  long  appren- 
ticeship cannot  be  required  from  any  one  who  embraces  a  profes- 
sion. The  Americans  therefore  change  their  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  very  readily  ;  and  they  suit  their  occupations  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  themselves. 
Men  are  to  be  met  with  who  have  successively  been  barristers, 
farmers,  merchants,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  physicians.  If  the 
American  be  less  perfect  in  each  craft  than  the  European,  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  any  trade  with  which  he  is  utterly  unacquainted. 
His  capacity  is  more  general,  and  the  circle  of  his  intelligence  is 
enlarged. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  the 
axioms  of  their  profession  ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prejudices  of 
their  present  station  ;  they  are  not  more  attached  to  one  line  of 
operation  than  to  another  ;  they  are  not  more  prone  to  employ  an 
old  method  than  a  new  one  ;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and  they 
easily  shake  off  the  influence  which  the  habits  of  other  nations 
might  exercise  upon  their  minds,  from  a  conviction  that  their  coun- 
try is  unlike  any  other,  and  that  its  situation  is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  >vonders,  in  which  ever}'thing 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  improvement. 
The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of 
melioration.  No  natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man  ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  do. 

This  perpetual  change  which  goes  on  in  the  United  States, 
these  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unfore- 
seen fluctuations  in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
which  admirably  invigorates  their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  excitement  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  Thr 
whole  life  of  an  American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  or  a  battle.  As  the  same  causes  are  continually  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  they  ultimately  impart  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  the  national  character.  The  American,  taken  as 
a  chance  specimen  of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  sin- 
gular warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprising,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
above  all  of  innovation.  The  same  bent  is  manifest  in  all  that  he 
does;  he  introduces  it  into  his  political  laws,  his  religious  doc- 
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trineSyhis  theories  of  social  econotny,  and  his  domestic  occupations; 
he  bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods,  as  well  as  in 
the  business  of  the  city.  It  is  the  same  passion,  applied  to  mari- 
time commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheapest  and  the  quickest 
trader  in  the  world 

As  long  as  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  retain  these  inspiriting 
advantages,  and  the  practical  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
them,  they  will  not  only  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  their  own  country,  but  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  become,  like  the  English,  the  factors  of  all  other  peo- 
ples.* This  prediction  has  already  begun  to  be  realized  ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  American  traders  are  introducing  themselves  as  in- 
termediate agents  in  the  commerce  of  several  European  nations  ;-f 
and  America  will  offer  a  still  wider  field  to  their  enterprise. 

The  great  colonies  which  were  founded  in  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  since  become  empires.  Civil 
war  and  oppression  now  lay  waste  those  extensive  regions.  Popu- 
lation does  not  increase,  and  the  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  self-defence  even  to  attempt  any 
melioration  of  tht^ir  condition.  Such,  however,  will  not  always  be 
the  case.  Europe  has  succeeded  by  her  own  efforts  in  piercing  the 
gloom  of  the  middle  ages  ;  South  America  has  the  same  Christian 
laws  and  Christian  manners  as  we  have  ;  she  contains  all  the 
germes  ot  civilization  wliich  have  grown  amid  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope or  their  otlsets,  added  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  example;  why  thiin  should  she  always  remain  uncivilized?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of  time  ;  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  will  constitute  tîourishinjï  and  enlisfhtened  nations. 

Bul  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  South  America  begin 
to  feel  the  wants  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  they  will  still  be 
unable  to  satist'y  those  w^ants  for  themselves  ;  lis  the  youngest 
children  of  civilization,  tliey  must  perforce  admit  the  superiority  of 

•  It  miift  not  be  sujjpose'i  that  Etiçli^li  vessels  are  cxclusivi-ly  em])loyed  in  trans- 
porting foreign  proiluce  into  Kngland,  or  British  produce  to  foreign  countries  :  at  the 
present  day  ihi'  lucrctiant  ^>h1pplllg  of  England  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vast 
system  of  puMic  «.-.(Miveyanfe*;,  n-ady  to  serve  all  the  producers  of  the  world,  and  lo 
open  coinniiHiications  between  all  peoples.  The  maritime  genius  of  the  Americans 
prompts  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Kngli^h. 

t  Piirt  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  ib  already  carried  on  by  American 
Tessels. 
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(heir  elder  brethren.  They  will  be  agriculturists  long  before  thejr 
succeed  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  they  will  require  the 
mediation  of  strangers  to  exchange  their  produce  beyond  seas  for 
those  articles  for  which  a  demand  will  begin  to  be  felt. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Americans  of  the  north  will  one  day 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Americans  of  the  south.  Nature  has  placed 
them  in  contiguity  ;  and  has  furnished  the  former  with  every  means 
of  knowing  and  appreciating  those  demands,  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent connexion  with  those  states,  and  of  gradually  filling  their 
markets.  The  merchant  of  the  United  State»  nmild  only  forfeit  tlit«e 
natural  advantages  if  he  were  very  inferior  to  the  merchant  of 
Europe  ;  to  whom  he  is,  on  the  contrar}',  superior  in  several  re- 
spects. The  Americans  of  the  United  States  already  exercise  a 
very  considerable  moral  influence  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  the  source  of  intelligence,  and  all  the  nations 
which  inhabit  the  same  continent  are  already  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  wealthy  members  of  the  great  American  family.  All  eyes  are 
therefore  turned  toward  the  Union  ;  and  the  states  of  which  that 
body  is  composed  are  the  models  which  the  other  communities  try 
to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  power  :  it  is  from  the  TTnited  States 
that  they  borrow  their  political  principles  and  their  laws. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  South  America  as  their  fa- 
thers, the  English,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Italians,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  and  all  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  re- 
ceive their  articles  of  daily  consumption  from  England,  because 
they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  trade.  England  is  at 
this  time  the  natural  emporium  of  almost  all  the  nations  which  are 
within  its  reacn  ;  the  American  Union  will  perform  the  same  part 
in  the  other  nemisohere  ;  and  every  community  which  is  founded, 
or  which  prospers  in  the  New  World,  is  founded  and  prospers  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  commerce  of  the  states 
which  now  compose  it,  wofild  undoubtedly  be  checked  for  a  time; 
but  this  consequence  would  be  less  perceptible  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  commercial 
states  will  remain  united.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  each  other 
they  have  identically  the  same  opinions,  interests,  and  manners 
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and  they  are  alone  competent  to  form  a  very  great  maritime  power. 
Even  if  the  south  of  the  Union  were  to  become  independent  of  the 
north,  it  would  still  require  the  service  of  those  states.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  the  south  is  not  a  commercial  country,  and 
nothing  intimates  that  it  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  Americans 
of  the  south  of  the  United  States  will  therefore  be  obliged,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  have  recourse  to  strangers  to  export  their 
produce,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  commodities  which  are  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  northern  states  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  act  as  their  intermediate  agents  cheaper  than  any 
other  merchants.  They  will  therefore  retain  that  employment,  for 
cheapness  is  the  sovereign  law  of  commerce.  National  claims  and 
national  prejudices  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  cheapness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  virulent  than  the  hatred  which  exists  between  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and  the  English.  But  notwith- 
standing these  inimical  feelings,  the  Americans  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  manufactured  commodities  from  England,  because 
England  supplies  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation. 
Thus  the  increasing  prosperity  of  America  turns,  notwithstandinsr 
the  grudges  of  the  Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

Reason  shows  and  experience  proves  that  no  commercial  pros- 
perity can  be  durable  if  it  cannot  be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to 
naval  ibrce.  This  truth  is  as  well  understood  in  the  United  States 
as  it  can  be  anywhere  else  :  the  Americans  are  already  able  to 
make  their  Hag  respected  ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  bo  able  to 
make  it  feared.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Americans,  but  that  it  would  powerfully  contribute  t6  in- 
crease it.  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  states  are  connected 
with  others  which  have  not  the  same  interests,  and  which  frequently 
yield  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  maritime  power  by 
which  they  are  only  indirectly  benefited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
commercial  states  of  the  Union  formed  one  independent  nation, 
commerce  would  become  the  foremost  of  their  national  interests  ; 
they  would  consequently  be  willing  to  make  veiy  great  sacrifices 
to  protect  their  shipping,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  designs  upon  this  point. 

Nations,  as  well  as  men,  almost  always  betray  the  most  promi- 
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nent  features  of  their  future  destiny  in  their  earliest  years.  When  1; 
contemplate  the  ardour  with  which  the  Anglo-Americans  prosecute; 
commercial  enterprise,  the  advantages  which  befriend  them,  Bùà 
the  success  of  their  undertakings,  I  cannot  refrain  from  believing 
that  they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
globe.  They  are  bom  to  rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were  to 
conquer  the  world.  y  **    ^    ,:■•.•& y-' .   '*\   '^^ '>-  ' 

^  ■     "  .  '  .  <  .^ ,.      *   V\^o 

-,  .  • 

CONCLUSION.  /- 

I  HAVE  now  nearly  reached  the  close  of  my  inquiry  :  hitherto,  in 
speaking  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  divide  my  subject  into  distinct  portions,  in  order  to  study 
each  of  them  with  more  attention.  My  present  object  is  to  embrace 
the  whole  from  one  single  point  ;  the  remarks  I  shall  make  will  be 
less  detailed,  but  they  will  be  more  sure.  I  shall  perceive  each 
object  less  distinctly,  but  I  shall  descry  the  principal  facts  with 
more  certainty.  A  traveller,  who  has  just  left  the  walls  of  an 
immense  city,  climbs  the  neighbouring  hill  ;  as  he  goes  farther  off 
he  loses  sight  of  the  men  whom  he  has  so  recently  quitted  ;  their 
dwellings  are  confused  in  a  dense  mass  ;  he  can  no  longer  distin- 
guish the  public  squares,  and  he  can  scarcely  trace  out  the  great 
thoroughfares;  but  his  eye  has  less  difficulty  in  following  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the  shape  of 
the  vast  whole.  Such  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  British  race  in 
North  America  to  my  eye  ;  the  details  of  the  stupendous  picture 
are  overhung  with  shade,  but  I  conceive  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire 
subject. 

The  territory  now  occupied  or  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  forms  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  habitable  earth. 
But  extensive  as  these  confines  are,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Anglo-American  race  will  always  remain  within  them  ;  indeed, 
it  has  already  far  overstepped  them. 

There  was  once  a  time  at  which  we  also  might  have  created  a 
great  French  nation  in  the  American  wilds,  to  counterbalance  the 
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^influence  of  the  English  upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  World. 
France  formerly  possessed  a  territory  in  North  America,  scarcely 
le!M  extensive  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  three  greatest  rivers 
of  tHat  continent  then  flowed  within  her  dominions.  The  Indian 
tribes  \vhich  dwelt  between  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  were  unaccustomed  to  any  tongue  but  ours; 
and  all  the  European  settlements  scattered  over  that  immense 
region  recalled  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Louisbourg,  Mont- 
morency, Duquesne,  Saint-Louis,  Vincennes,  New  Orleans,  (for 
such  were  the  names  they  bore),  are  words  dear  to  France  and 
familiar  to  our  ears. 

But  a  concourse  of  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,*  have  deprived  us  of  this  magnificent  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  French  settlers  were  numerically  weak  and  partially 
established,  they  have  disappeared  ;  those  who  remain  are  collected 
on  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  are  now  subject  to  other  laws. 
The  400,000  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  constitute,  at 
the  present  time,  the  remnant  of  an  old  nation  lost  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  people.  A  foreign  population  is  increasing  around  them 
unceasingly  and  on  all  sides,  which  already  penetrates  among  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  country,  predominates  in  their  cities,  and 
corrupts  their  language.  This  population  is  identical  with  that  of 
tlie  United  States  ;  it  is  therefore  with  truth  that  I  asserted  that  the 
British  race  is  not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  since 
it  already  extends  to  the  northeast. 

To  the  northwest  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant Russian  settlements  ;  but  to  the  southwest,  Mexico  presents 
a  barrier  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Thus,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  two  races  which 
divide  the  possession  of  the  New  World.  The  limits  of  separation 
between  them  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty  ;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  1  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  infringe  this 
arrangement.  Vast  provinces,  extending  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  Union  toward  Mexico,  are  still  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 

•  The  foremost  of  those  circumstances  is,  that  nations  wliich  are  accustomed  to 
free  institutions  ami  municipal  ijnvernment  are  better  able  than  any  others  to  found 
prosperous  colonics.  The  linbii  of  thinking  and  governing  for  oneself  i»  indispeosa* 
ble  in  a  new  country,  where  success  necessarily  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  thft 
individual  exertions  of  the  settlers. 
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natives  of  the  United  States  will  forestall  the  rightful  occupants  of 
these  solitary  regions.  They  will  take  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
establish  social  institutions,  so  that  when  the  legal  owner  arrives  at 
length,  he  will  find  the  wilderness  under  cultivation,  and  strangers 
quietly  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  inheritance. 

The  lands  of  the  New  World  belong  to  the  first  occupant,  and 
they  are  the  natural  reward  of  the  swiftest  pioneer.  Even  the 
countries  which  are  al"<?!ady  peopled  will  have  some  difficulty  m 
securing  themselves  firom  this  invasion.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  are  perpetually  migrating  to  Texas,  where  they 
purchase  land  ;  and  although  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  they  are  gradually  founding  the  empire  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  manners.  The  province  of  Texas  is  still  part 
of  the  Mexican  dominions,  but  it  will  soon  contain  no  Mexicans  : 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  whenever  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
come  into  contact  with  populations  of  a  different  origin. 

[The  prophetic  accuracy  of  the  author,  in  relation  to  the  present  actual 
condition  of  Texas,  exhibits  the  sound  and  clear  perception  with  which  he 
surveyed  our  institutions  and  character. — American  Editor.] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing 
preponderance  over  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New  World  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and 
in  power.  As  long  as  it  is  only  surrounded  by  desert  or  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  as  long  as  it  encounters  no  dense  populations 
upon  its  route,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will  assu- 
redly continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out  by  treaties  will 
not  stop  it;  but  it  will  everywhere  transgress  these  imaginary 
barriers. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid  increase.  Above  its  northern 
frontiers  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  extend  ;  and  a  few  degrees 
below  its  southern  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator. 
The  Anglo-Americans  are  therefore  placed  in  the  most  temperate 
and  habitable  zone  of  the  continent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prodigious  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  posterior  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendenc/e.  But  this  is  an  error  :  the  population  increased  as  rapidly 
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under  the  colonial  s}'stein  as  it  does  at  the  present  day  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  doubled  in  about  twenty-two  years.  But  this  proportioni 
which  is  now  applied  to  millions,  was  then  applied  to  thousands,  of 
inhabitants;  and  the  same  fact  which  was  scarcely  noticeable  a 
century  ago,  is  now  evident  to  every  observer. 

The  Li'itish  subjects  in  Canada,  who  are  dependant  on  a  king, 
augment  and  spread  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  British  settlers  of  the 
United  States,  who  live  under  a  republican  government.  During 
the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  eight  years,  the  population 
continued  to  increase  without  intermission  in  the  same  ratio.  AI- 
fhough  powerful  Indian  nations  allied  with  the  English  existed,  at 
that  time,  upon  the  western  frontiers,  the  emigration  westward  was 
never  checked.  While  the  enemy  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  Kentucky,  the  >vestern  parts  of  Pennyslvania,  and  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  of  Maine  were  filling  with  inhabitants.  Nor 
did  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitution,  which  succeeded  the  war, 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  population,  or  stop  its  progress  across 
the  wilds.  Thus,  the  difference  of  laws,  the  various  conditions  of 
peace  and  war,  of  order  and  of  anarchy,  have  exercisi*d  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  may  be  readily  understood  :  for  the  fact  is,  that 
no  causes  arc  sufficiently  general  to  exercise  a  simultaneous  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  so  extensive  a  territory.  One  portion  of 
the  country  always  offers  a  sure  retreat  from  the  calamities  which 
afflict  another  part  ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  evil,  the  reme<ly 
which  is  at  hand  is  greater  still. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  the  impulse  of  the  British 
race  in  the  New  World  can  be  arrested.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  Union,  and  the  hostilities  which  might  ensue,  the  abolition  of 
republican  institutions,  and  the  tyrannical  government  which  might 
succeed  it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it  from 
ultimately  fulfilling  the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  reserved. 
No  power  upon  earth  can  close  upon  the  emigrants  that  fertile 
wilderness  which  offers  resources  to  all  industry  and  a  refuge  from 
all  want.  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  will 
not  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  climate  or  of  their  inland  seas, 
of  their  great  rivers  or  of  their  exuberant  soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws, 
revolutions,  and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of  prosper- 
ity and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive 
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characteristics  of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish  that  knowledge  which 
guides  them  on  their  way. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  future,  one  event  at  least  is 
sure.  At  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  nation),  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover 
the  immense  space  contained  between  the  polar  regions  and  the 
tropics,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  territory  which  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  at  some  future  time,  may  be  computed  to 
equal  three  quarters  of  Europe  in  extent.*  The  climate  of  the 
Union  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of  Europe,  and  its  natu- 
ral advantages  are  not  less  great  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its 
population  will  at  some  future  time  be  proportionate  to  our  own. 
Europe,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  different  nations,  and  torn 
as  it  had  been  by  incessant  wara  and  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  notwithstanding  attained  a  population  of  410  in- 
habitants to  the  square  league.f  What  cause  can  prevent  the 
United  States  from  having  as  numerous  a  population  in  time  ? 

Many  ages  must  elapse  before  the  divers  offsets  of  the  British 
race  in  America  cease  to  present  the  same  homogeneous  character- 
istics :  and  the  time  cannot  be  foreseeti  at  which  a  permanent  in- 
equality of  conditions  will  be  established  in  the  New  World. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise,  from  peace  or  from  war,  from 
freedom  or  oppression,  from  prosperity  or  want,  between  the  desti- 
nies of  the  different  descendants  of  the  great  Anglo-American  fam- 
ily, they  will  at  least  preserve  an  analogous  social  condition,  and 
they  will  liold  in  common  the  customs  and  the  opinions  to  which 
that  social  condition  has  given  birth. 

fn  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tie  of  religion  was  suflSciently  powerful 
to  imbue  all  the  different  populations  of  Europe  with  the  same  civ- 
ilization. The  British  of  the  New  World  have  a  thousand  other  recip- 
rocal ties  ;  and  they  live  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  to  equality 
is  general  among  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period  when 
everything  was  broken  up  ;  when  each  people,  each  province,  each 
city,  and  each  family,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  maintain  its  distinct 

•  The  United  States  already  extend  over  a  territory  equal  to  one  half  of  Europi 
The  area  of  Europe  is  500,000  square  leagues,  and  its  population  205|000,000  of  inhml 
ttantfl.     (Maltebrun,  liv.  1 14,  vol.  vi.,  p.  4.) 

t  See  Maltebrun,  liv.  116,  vol.  vi,.  p.  92. 
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individuality.  At  the  prisent  time  an  opposite  tendency  seems  to 
prevail,  and  the  nations  seem  to  be  advancing  to  unity.  Our  means 
of  intellectual  intercourse  unite  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  remain  strangers  to  each  other,  or 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  any  corner 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  less  difference,  at 
the  present  day,  between  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants  in 
the  New  World,  than  there  was  between  certain  towns  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  w^ere  only  separated  by  a  river.  If  this  ten- 
dency to  assimilation  brings  foreign  nations  closer  to  each  other,  it 
must  a  fortiori  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  from 
becoming  aliens  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  men  will  be  living  in  North  America,*  ecjual  in  condition, 
the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
and  preserving  the  same  civilization,  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  same  forms.  The  rest  is  un- 
certain, but  this  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  a  fajct  new  to  the  world  —  a 
fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the  ef- 
forts even  of  the  imagination. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great  nations  in  the  world, 
which  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points;  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed  ;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  assumed  a 
most  prominent  place  among  the  nations  ;  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  tlicir  natural 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er: but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth  ;t  all  the  others  are 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty  ;  these  are 
proceeding  with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles  against 
the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose  him  ;   the  adversaries  of  the 

•  This  would  be  a  population  proportionate  to  that  of  Europe,  taken  at  u  moan  rate 
of  410  inhabitants  to  the  square  league. 

t  Rubsia  is  the  country  in  the  Old  World  in  which  population  increases  most  r^>id 
ly  in  proportion. 
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Russian  are  men  :  the  former  combats  the  wilderness  and  savagt 
life  ;  the  latter,  civilization  with  aU  its  weapons  and  its  arts  ;  the 
conquests  of  the  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare  ;  those 
of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the 
unguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens  ;  the  Russian 
centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm  :  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom  ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starting-point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same  ;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  He^^vcn  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA, 


SECOND  PART. 


FIRST  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  PROGRESS  0/ 
OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  L 

PHILOSOPHICAL   METHOD  AMONG   THE   AMERICANS. 

I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  less  attention 
paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans  have 
no  philosophical  school  of  their  own  ;  and  they  care  but  little  for  all 
the  schools  into  which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which 
are  scarcely  known  to  them. 

Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  perceivo  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the  same  manner, 
and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  without  ever 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  rules  of  a  philosophical 
method,  they  are  in  possession  of  one,  common  to  the  whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family-maxims, 
class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national  prejudices  ;  to  ac- 
cept tradition  only  as  a  means  of  information,  and  existing  facts  only 
as  a  lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doing  better  ;  to  seek  the 
reason  of  things  for  oneself,  and  in  oneself  alone  ;  to  tend  to  results 
"vritliout  being  bound  to  means,  and  to  airn  at  the  substance  through 
the  form; — such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what  I  shall 

call  the  ohilosophical  method  of  the  Americans. 
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But  if  I  go  further,  and  if  I  seek  among  these  characteristics  that 
which  predominates  over  and  includes  almost  all  the  rest,  I  discover, 
that  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  appeals 
to  the  individual  exercise  of  his  own  understanding  alone. 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  where 
philosophy  Ls  least  studied,  and  where  the  precepts  of  Descartes  arc 
best  applied.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not  read 
the  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social  condition  deters  them 
from  speculative  studies  ;  but  they  follow  his  maxims,  because  this 
very  social  condition  naturally  disposes  their  understanding  to  adopt 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  agitates  a  demo- 
cratic community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  generation  to  another  is 
relaxed  or  broken  ;  every  man  readily  loses  the  trace  of  tne  ideas 
of  his  forefathers  or  takes  no  care  about  them. 

Nor  can  men  living  in  this  state  of  society  derive  their  belief  from 
the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ;  for,  so  to  speak, 
there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those  which  still  exist  are  com- 
posed of  such  mobile  elements,  that  their  body  can  never  exercise 
a  real  control  over  its  members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intelligence  of  one  man  has  on  that 
of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  a  country  where 
the  citizens,  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  general  similitude,  are  all 
closely  seen  by  each  other  ;  and  where,  as  no  signs  of  incontestable 
greatntîss  or  superiority  are  perceived  in  any  one  of  them,  they  are 
constantlv  brout^ht  back  to  their  own  reason  as  the  most  obvious 
and  proximate  source  of  truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or 
tliat  man  which  is  then  destroyed,  but  the  taste  for  tiusting  the  ipse 
dixit  of  any  man  whatsoever.  Ever)'  one  sliuts  himself  up  in  his 
own  breast,  and  afi'ects  from  that  point  to  jiidi^e  the  world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  anionc^  the  Americans  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  tlu^r  ju(lu:(înieiit  in  themselves  alone,  leads  them  to  other 
habits  of  mind.  As  they  perceive  that  they  succeed  in  resolving 
without  assistance  all  the  little  difficulties  which  their  practical  life 
presents,  they  readily  conclude  that  every  thing  in  the  world  may  be 
explained,  and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standinsr.  Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprehend; 
which  l("aves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary,  and 
an  almost  insurmountable  dista^te  for  whatever  is  supernatural.    As 


it  is  on  their  own  testimony  that  they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they 
like  to  discern  the  object  which  engages  their  attention  with  extreme 
clearness  ;  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  possible  all  that  covers 
it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates  them  from  it,  they  re- 
move whatever  conceals  it  from  sight,  in  order  to  view  it  more 
closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  disposition  of  the  mind 
soon  leads  them  to  contemn  forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  and 
inconvenient  veils  placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans  then  have  not  required  to  extract  their  philoso- 
phical  method  from  books  ]  they  have  found  it  in  themselves.  The 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 

This  same  method  has  only  been  established  and  made  popular  in 
Europe  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  society  has  become  more 
equal,  and  men  have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  connexion  of  the  periods  in  which  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  subjected  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private  judgement  ; 
but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion  of  all  the  rest.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  abolished  re- 
cognised formulas,  destroyed  the  empire  of  tradition,  and  overthrew 
the  authority  of  the  schools.  The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  generalizing  at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to 
submit  to  the  private  judgement  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his 
belief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Voltaire  em- 
ployed the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed  only  in  the  greater 
or  less  use  which  they  professed  should  be  made  oi  it  ?  Why  did 
the  Reformers  confine  themselves  so  closely  within  the  circle  of  re- 
ligious ideas?  Why  did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his 
method  to  certain  matters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  applied 
to  all,  declare  that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters 
philosophical  but  not  in  matters  political  1  How  happened  it  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  those  general  applications  were  all  at  once 
drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Descartes  and  his  predecessors 
had  either  not  perceived  or  had  rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the 
fact  to  be  attributed,  thai  at  this  period  tlie  method  we  are  speaking 
of  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 


become  the  common  standard  of  intelligence  ;  and  that,  after  it  had 
become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  been  ostensibly  adopted 
or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have  been  engen- 
dered in  the  sixteenth  century — it  may  have  been  more  accurately 
defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in  the  seventeenth  ;  but  neither 
in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political 
laws,  the  condition  of  societ}',  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are 
derived  from  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalize 
and  assimilate  their  conditions.  It  could  only  be  generally  followed 
in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at  length  become  nearly  equal, 
and  men  nearly  alike. 

The  philosophical  metliod  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  then  not 
only  French,  but  it  is  democratic  ;  and  this  explains  why  it  was  so 
readily  admitted  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  change  the  face  of  society.  It  is  not  because  the 
French  have  changed  their  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former 
manners,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world;  but  because  they 
were  the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophical 
method,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all  that 
was  old  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  same  method  is  more 
rigorously  followed  and  inure  frec|uen11y  applied  by  the  French  than 
by  the  Americans,  althouoh  (he  principle  of  equality  be  no  less  com- 
plete, and  of  more  ancient  date,  among  the  latter  people,  the  fact 
may  he  attrihuted  to  t\v(>  ciniiinslances.  wliicli  it  is  essential  to  have 
clearly  understood  in  the  fust  instance. 

It  must  never  he  forixotten  that  religion  j;ave  birth  to  Ant;lo- 
Ameiican  society.  In  ihv.  United  States  religion  is  therefore  com- 
mingled with  all  the  hai;its  ot"  the  nation  and  all  the  feelings  of 
patriotism;  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar  force.  To  this  powerful 
reason,  anothc-r  of  no  less  intensity  may  he  added  :  in  America  re- 
ligion  has,  as  it  wen*,  hiid  down  its  own  limits.  Reri<j:ious  institu- 
tions have  remained  wljolly  distinct  fioni  political  institutions,  so 
that  former  laws  have  ueen  easily  chanired  while  former  belief  has 
remained  unshaken.  (^Inistianity  has  thrrelotr  jetained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  piihhc  mind  in  Ameiica  ;  and,  1  would  more  })articularly 
remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  ol'  a  philosophical  doctrine 
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which  has  been  adopted  upon  inquiry,  but  of  a  religion  which  is 
believed  without  discussion.  In  the  United  States,  Christian  sects 
are  infinitely  diversified  and  perpetually  modified  ;  but  Christianity 
itself  is  a  fact  so  irresistibly  established,  that  no  one  undertakes 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend  it.  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  inquiry,  are 
obliged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number  of  moral  truths 
originating  in  it  and  connected  with  it.  Hence  the  activity  of  indi- 
vidual analysis  is  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the 
most  important  of  human  opinions  are  removed  from  the  range  of 
its  influence. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  following: 
the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  are  demur 
cratic,  but  they  have  noFTiad  a  democratic  revolution.  They  arrived 
upoîî  Ihe  solt  theyoccupy  in  nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see 
them  at  the  present  day;  and  this  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing  belief,  ener- 
vate authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  commonly  received  ideas. 
The  eflfect  of  all  revolutions  is  therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender 
men  to  their  own  guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man 
a  void  and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equality 
of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the  different 
classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed,  envy,  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated  self-confidence  are  apt  to 
seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their  sway  there  for  a  time 
This,  independently  of  equality  itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide 
men — ^to  lead  them  to  mistrust  the  judgement  of  others,  and  to  seek 
the  light  of  truth  nowhere  but  in  their  own  understandings.  Every 
one  then  attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  Torm  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are  no  longer 
bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  dust,  scat- 
tered on  every  side,  unable  to  collect,  unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  supposes  to  exist, 
is  never  so  great,  nor  ever  appears  so  excessive,  as  at  the  time  when 
equality  is  beginning  to  establish  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
painful  labour  by  which  it  is  established.  That  sort  of  intellectual 
freedom  which  equality  may  give,  ought  therefore  to  be  very  care- 
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fully  clistins:uished  from  the  anarchy  >i  hich  revolution  brin^^.  Each 
of  these  two  things  must  be  severally  considered,  iu  order  not  to 
conceive  exaoji^erated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  will  live  under  the  new  forms  of 
society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgement  ;  but  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  they  will  oflen  abuse  it.  This  is  attributable 
to  a  cause  of  more  general  application  to  all  democratic  countries, 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  needs  restrain  in  thern  the  inde- 
pendence of  individual  speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes 
narrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    IL 

OP  TAf£   PRINCIPAL   SOURCE  OF  BELIEF   AMONQ    DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS. 

At  different  periods  dogmatical  belief  is  more  or  less  abundant 

It  arises  in  different  ways,  and  it  may  change  its  object  or  its  fonu  ; 

but  under  no  circumstances  will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or, 

^       in  other  words,  men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  implicit  opin- 

-V        ions  without  trying  them  by  actual  discussion.     If  every  one  under- 

5^         took  to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  isolated 
paths  struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 

?         considerable  number  of  men  would  ever  unite  in  any  common  belief. 

•^  But  obviously  without  such  common  belief  no  society  can  pro»- 

^r\  per — say  rather  no  society  does  subsist;  for  without  ideas  held  in 

common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and  without  common  action, 
there  may  still  be  men,  but  there  is  no  social  body.  In  order  that 
society  should  exist,  and,  a  fortiori^  that  a  society  should  prosper, 
it  is  required  that  all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and 
held  together  by  certain  predominant  ideas  ;  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions  from  the 
common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain  matters  of  belief  at 
the  hands  of  the  community. 

K  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  find  that 
dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in  order  to  live 
alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  to  himself  all  the  truths  of  which 
he  makes  daily  use,  his  task  would  never  end.  He  would  exhaust 
his  strength  in  preparatory  exercises,  without  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  the  time,  nor, 
from  the  liniits  of  his  intelligence,  thé  capacity,  to  accomplish  this, 
heTs^educed  to  take  upon  trust  a  number  of  facts  and  opinions 
which  he  has  not  had  dther  the  time  or  the  power  to  verify  himself 
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rbut  "which  men  of  greater  ability  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  world 
adopts.  On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structuire  of 
his  own  thoughts  ;  nor  is  he  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner  by  choice, 
8Q  much  as  he  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his  condition. 

There  is  no  pliilosopher  of  such  great  parts  in  the  world,  but  that 
he  believes  a  million  of  tilings  on  the  faith  of  other  people,  and  sup- 
poses a  great  many  more  truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary  but  desirable.  A  man  who  should 
undertake  to  inquire  into  everjihing  for  himself,  could  devote  to  each 
thing  but  little  time  and  attention.  His  task  would  keep  his  mind 
in  perpetual  unrest,  which  would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to 
the  depth  of  any  truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  indissolubly  to  any 
conviction.  His  intellect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  power- 
less. He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  among  the  various 
objects  of  human  belief,  and  he  must  adopt  many  opinions  without 
discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that  smaller  number 
which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It  is  true,  that  whoever  re- 
ceives an  opinion  on  the  word  of  another,  does  so  far  enslave  his 
mind  ;  but  it  is  a  salutary  servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a 
good  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it  necessarily  has.  The 
independence'  of  individual  niinds  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less  : 
unbounded  it  cannot  ])e.  Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whether 
any  intellectual  authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply 
where  it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  tlie  precedinj^  chapter  how  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  increduHty  of  the 
supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
hmnan  understanding.  The  men  wlio  live  at  a  period  of  social 
equality  arc  not  therefore  easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  au- 
thority to  which  they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They 
commonly  seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in  those 
who  are  like  themselves.  This  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  at 
such   periods  no   new  religion  could    be  estal)li^hed,  and  that  all 

.,'        I  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  not  only  impious  bjt  absurd 
jj^  I  and  irrational.    It  may  i)e  foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not 

*^^j0^f  .  easily  give  credence  to  divine  missions  ;  that  they  will  turn  modem 
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prophets  to  a  ready  jest  ;  and  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the 
chief  arbiter  of  their  belief  withm,  and  not  beyond  the  limits  of  thrir 
kind. 

When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike  each 
other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  invested  with  all  the 
power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlightenment,  while 
the  multitude  is  sunk  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men  living  at 
these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore  naturally  induced  to  shape 
their  opinions  by  the  superior  standard  of  a  person  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons, while  they  are  averse  to  recognise  the  infallibility  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.     The  nearer  the 
citizens  are  drawn  ^  the  common  level  of  an  equal  and  similar  con- 
dition, the  less  prone  does  each  man  become  to  place  implicit  faith  in 
a  certain  man  or  a  certain  class  of  men.     But  his  read'mess  to  be- 
lieve the  multitude  increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress 
of  the  world.     Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
private  judgement  retains  among  a  democratic  people,  but  among 
such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  beyond  what  it  has 
elsewhere.    At  periods  of  equality  men  have  no  faith  in  one  another, 
by  reason  of  their  common  resemblance  ;  but  this  very  resemblance 
gives  them  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgement  of  the 
public;  for  it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed 
with  equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should  go 
with  the  greater  number. 
Î    *    When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares  himself 
'.  individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with  pride  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  one  of  them;  but  when  he  comes  to  survey  the 
f  totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place  himself  in  contrast  to  so  huge  a 
'  body,  he  is  instantly  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance and  weakness. 

The  same  equality  which  renders  him  independent  of  each  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  exposes  him  alone  and  unprotected 
to  the  influence  of  the  greater  number. 

The  public  has  therefore  among  a  democratic  people  a  singular 
power,  of  which  aristocratic  nations  could  never  so  much  as  conceive 
an  idea  ;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  opinions,  but  it  enforces 
them,  and  infuses  them  into  the  faculties  by  a  sort  of  enormous  prei- 
sure  of  the  minds  of  all  upon  the  reason  of  each. 
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In  the  United  States  the  majont;^  undertakes  fn^pply  a  mnTti', 
tude  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individuals,  who  are  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions  of  their  own.  Every 
body  there  adopts  great  numbers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals, 
and  politics,  without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust  ;  and  if  vrc  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself  holds  her 
sway  there,  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  than  as  a  commonly 
received  opinion. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are  such  that 
the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign  sway,  materially 
increases  the  power  which  that  majority  naturally  exercises  over 
the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more  customary  in  man  than  to  recognise 
superior  wisdom  in  the  person  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  om- 
nipotence of  the  majority  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augments 
the  influence  which  public  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over  the 
mind  of  each  member  of  the  community  ;  but  the  foundations  of  that 
influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They  must  be  sought  for  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  itself,  not  in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions 
which  men  living  under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The 
mtellectual  dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  among  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king  than  in  the 
sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always  be  extremely  abso- 
lute ;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men  are  governed  in  the  ages 
of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  faith  in  public  opinion  will  be- 
come a  species  of  religion  there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering 
prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authority  will  be  different,  but  it  will  not  be  di- 
minished ;  and  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  disappear,  I  augur  that 
it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  preponderance,  and  confine  the  ac- 
tion of  private  judgement  within  narrower  limits  than  are  suited  either 
to  the  greatness  or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies  ;  the  one  lead- 
mg  the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the  other  inclined  to 
prohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And  I  perceive  how,  under  the 
dominion  of  certain  laws,  democracy  would  extinguish  that  liberty 
of  the  mind  to  which  a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable  ;  so 
that,  after  having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by 
ranks  or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to  the 
general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 
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If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substituted  by  de- 
mocratic nations,  for  all  the  different  powers  which  checked  or  re- 
tarded overmuch  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  the  evil  would  only 
have  changed  its  symptoms.  Men  would  not  have  found  the  means 
of  independent  life  ;  they  would  simply  have  invented  (no  easy  task) 
a  new  dress  for  servitude.  There  is — and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — there  is  in  this  matter  for  profound  reflection  for  those  who 
look  on  freedom  as  a  holy  thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  th^despot, 
but  despotism.  For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  Jr  heavy 
on  my  brow,  I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me  ;  and  I  am 
not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  because  it  is  Held 
out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  men. 


IS 


CHAPTER  m. 

WHY    ÏWK    AMKRICANS   DISPLAY    MORE    READINESS   AND   MORE    TASTB 
n^K    i:>:NKRAI.    ideas   than    THEIK    forefathers   the    ENGLISH. 

Till:  IViiN  iKvs  not  rt'tr«inl  the  human  race  collectively.  He 
»ur\t*\s  at  o:ic  ^îanco  and  severally  all  the  beinsfs  of  ^vhom  man- 
LukI  In  ^-vnujw^xK  auJ  ho  discerns  in  each  man  the  resemblances 
whieli  avviiii:!aU'  li;m  to  all  his  tVlIows,  and  the  ditferences  which 
Juiii»>;ii".>:v  b^'.in  iVo:u  theiu.  luxl  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of 
i^viu'ial  \uaN/  i\.y.  is  to  s^iy.  he  is  never  sen:>ible  of  the  necessity 
ol  K\^!!v\  ii:ti;  a  v\vis:dera"j!e  iiuralvr  of  analoi^ous  objects  under  the 
N<«ne  lOMii  lor  s;:va:er  ootivenience  in  thinking. 

Svuh  IS,  lio\\e\er.  no:  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human  mind 
wero  lo  aiU'i:'4*i  :o  exaiViine  and  pass  a  juA^eiiient  on  all  the  indi- 
xuiii.'l  v.iNVN  lv!>re  it.  :i.e  imm».n<itv  of  di'x.l  would  soon  lead  it 
.tNi*.a\    a::vl    '.cw'.liicr  it>   (ll>UTnr:.' nt  :  in   :!.:>  <::wiit,  man  has  re- 

•  [I  lui\i' iMu^wt-J  the  au'h'.r  in  wIjîiî  I  cnoti-.  ■:  r;  bo  the  misuse  of 
iho  U'liu  •*  i;^:ioral  iJea-,''  whicli,  in  ihr-  rc-îricîfJ  s-:.>-:  h»:ro  g^iven  it,  will 
bo  nun-  t'.iiuiliar  to  tho  reader  of  C'.nflHIa^,  îhan  *;  :::o  student  of  mcta- 
)»h\Mv'al  writers  of  a  rnriro  arrurafe  stUe  and  of  ir.::e  onlarced  concep- 
tions. What  is  meant  by  the  tf^rni  licre,  is  simply  :he  result  of  that  in- 
ductive j>rocess  by  which  thf;  human  or  finite  understaiidinçr  collects  and 
classifies  its  impresjrions  f(^r  i,'r*'ater  convenience  in  thinkin j.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that  the  Divine  Mind  dt^es  not  require  inductions  to  arrive 
at  general  ideas;  but  some  inconvenirnce  may  arise  fr^-m  the  apparent 
confusion  under  one  term  of  the  mere  nominal  species  or  collective  notions 
derived  by  man  from  experience,  with  thr^  ireneral  or  universal  ideas  of 
real  essences  existinjjas  principles  in  the  Divine  intellicrence.  It  is  there- 
fore ne<'*'ssary  to  add  that  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this 
place;  but  in  a  subsequent  chaj>  ei  ii  is  applied,  with  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  sifi^nification,  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion  and 
moralitv. — Translator's  Note.  I 
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course  to  an  imperfect  but  a  necessary  expedient,  which  at  once 
assists  and  demonstrates  his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  objects,  and 
remarked  their  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them  a  common  name, 
sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onward. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  human  intellect  ;  for  there  are  in  nature  no  beings 
exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  identical,  nor  any  rules  indiscrim- 
inately and  alike  applicable  to  several  objects  at  once.  The  chief 
merit  of  general  ideas  is,  that  they  enable  the  hum;ai  mind  to  pass 
a  rapid  judgement  on  a  gpreat  many  objects  at  once  ^  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlip  jintinns  tbpy  (Y^nv^y  are.  never  otherwise  tibjuLJit- 


complete,  and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much  in  accu- 
racy as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  unconsciously  of 
some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths  of  this  kind  a  man  appre- 
hends, the  more  general  ideas,  is  he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A 
multitude  of  particular  facts  cannot  be  seen  separately,  without  at 
last  discovering  the  common  tie  which  connects  them.  Several 
individuals  lead  to  the  perception  of  the  species  ;  several  species 
to  that  of  the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general 
ideas  will  always  be  greatest  among  a  people  of  ancient  cultivation 
and  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  generalize 
their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  general 
ideas  than  the  English,  and  entertain  a  much  greater  relish  for 
them  :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first  sight,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  two  nations  have  the  same  origin,  that  they  lived  for 
centuries  under  the  same  laws,  and  that  they  still  incessantly  inter- 
ciiange  their  opinions  and  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes 
much  more  striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened  nations 
which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  the  English 
could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfully  away  from  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from  them  to  their  causes  ;  and 
that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite  of  itself.  Among  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  taste  for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown 
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to  BO  ardent  a  passion,  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion. 
I  am  informed,  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general  and 
eternal  law  has  just  been  discovert^,  which  I  never  heard  mentioned 
before.  There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler  who  does  not  try  bis 
hand  at  discovering  truths  applicable  to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who 
is  very  ill-pleased  with  himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  compres- 
sing the  human  race  into  the  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened  nations 
surprises  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to  England,  and  ob- 
serve the  events  which  have  occurred  there  in  the  last  half  century, 
I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a  taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  that 
country  in  proportion  as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself  to  ex- 
plain what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  love  of  general  ideas, 
or  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  inequality 
itself  is  the  permanent  state  of  society,  individual  men  gradually 
become  so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  dis- 
tinct race  :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at  the  same 
instant  ;  and  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie  which  binds  them  all 
within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind,  the  observation  invariably  rests 
not  on  man,  but  on  certain  men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristo- 
cratic state  of  society  never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  ideas 
respecting  themselves,  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  country,  sees 
around  him  on  every  hand,  men  differing  but  little  from  each  other; 
he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one  portion  of  mankind,  without 
expanding  and  dilating  his  thought  till  it  embraces  the  whole.  All 
the  truths  which  are  applicable  to  himself,  appear  to  him  equally 
and  similarly  applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his  ideas  in  the 
study  which  engages  hiiu  most,  and  interests  him  more  than  others, 
he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pui*suits  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in  everythinir,  to  include  a 
great  number  of  objects  under  the  same  formula,  and  to  explain  a 
mass  of  facts  by  a  single  cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes 
an  undiscerning,  passion  in  the  human  mind. 
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Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly  than 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  thei!  slaves.  The  most  pro- 
found and  capacious  minds  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  nevei  able 
to  reach  the  idea,  at  once  so  general  and  so  simple,  of  the  common 
likeness  of  men,  and  of  the  common  birthright  of  each  to  freedom  : 
they  strove  to  prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
that  it  would  always  exist.  Nay  more,  everything  shows  that  those 
of  the  ancients  who  had  passed  from  the  servile  to  the  free  condi- 
tion, many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings,  did  themselves 
regard  servitude  in  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
masters,  or  at  least  they  saw  that  aristocracy  established  and  uncon- 
tested before  their  eyes.  Their  minds,  after  having  been  expanded 
in  several  directions,  were  barred  from  further  progress  in  this  one  ; 
and  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach 
that  all  the  members  of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and 
alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality  all  men  are  independent  of  each  other, 
isolated  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multitude  are  not  per- 
manently guided  by  the  will  of  any  individuals  :  at  such  times  hu- 
manity seems  always  to  advance  of  itself.  In  order  therefore  to 
explain  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for 
some  great  causes,  which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our 
fellow -creatures,  thus  impel  them  all  involuntarily  to  pursue  the 
same  track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  conditions 
leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.  It  may  readily  be 
perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must  insensibly  beget  a  ten- 
dency to  general  .deas  in  the  human  mind.  When  I  repudiate  the 
traditions  of  rank,  profession,  and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the 
authority  of  example,  to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  rea- 
son, the  path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives  of 
my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself;  which  leads  me  necessarily, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great  number  of  very  general 
notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  the  reasons  for  which  the  En- 
glish display  much  less  readiness  and  taste  fc.r  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  stiU  less  again  than  their  French 
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neighbours  ;  and  likewise  the  reason  for  which  the  English  of  the 
present  day  display  moreof  thost*  (jualities  tlian  their  forefathers  dicU 

The  EnG:lish  have  lone  been  a  ver}'  eiiliirhtened  and  a  verj'  aris- 
tocratic nation  ;  their  enliirhtoned  ronditir?n  iirtred  them  constantly 
to  generalize,  and  thî'ir  nrislocratic  habits  confined  them  to  particu- 
larize. Hence  arose  that  philosophy,  at  once  bold  and  timid,  broaa 
and  narrow,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  Enoland,  and  which 
still  ohstnict<  and  st;ji:nates  in  so  nianv  minds  in  that  country. 

Ind»*pendently  of  tjje  causes  T  have  pointtnl  out  in  what  goes  be- 
fcre.  others  may  be  disctMucd,  less  apparent  but  no  less  efficacious, 
■which  engender  anion*:;  almost  every  dernrxTatic  people  a  taste,  and 
frequently  a  passion,  for  i:;(*neral  ideas.  An  accurate  distinction 
must  be  taken  lu'tween  ideas  of  this  kind.  Some  are  the  result  ot 
slow,  minute  and  conscientious  labour  of  the  mind,  and  these  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  ;  others  spring  up  at  once 
from  the  first  ra])i(l  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  very  imcertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  ef|uality  have»  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and 
very  little  leisure  ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused,  so  excited, 
so  active,  tnat  but  little  time  remains  to  them  for  thought.  Such 
men  are  prone  to  general  ideas  be(;ause  they  spare  them  the  trouble 
of  studying  pai  tlculars  ;  they  contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  compass,  and  give  in  a  little  time  a  gieat  return.  If 
then,  upon  a  brief  and  inattentive  investi'j^ation,  a  common  relation 
is  thought  to  be  detectod  hc'twcen  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further  ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how  far  these 
diiferenl  objects  dill'er  or  agrees  they  are  hastily  arranged  under  one 
formulary,  in  order  to  })ass  to  another  subject. 

One  of  the  distingui:ï:hing  characteristics  of  a  democratic  period 
is  the  taste  all  men  liave  at  such  times  for  easy  success  and  present 
enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  j)ursuils  of  ihe  intellect  as  well  as 
in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  \\\i\  at  a  time  of  ecjuality  are 
full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspiring  and  relaxed  :  they  would  fain 
succeed  brilliantly  and  at  once,  hut  they  would  i.)e  dispensed  (win 
srreat  eilorts  to  oi)tain  success.  These  ('onilletinLT  tendencies  lead 
straight  to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  bv  aid  of  which  thev  llat- 
ter  themselves  that  they  can  figure  very  importantly  at  a  small 
expense,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  with  very  little 
trouble. 
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And  I  know  not  whether  they  he  wrong  in  thmldng  thus.  For 
thôr  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  anything  to  the 
hottom  as  they  can  he  themselves  ;  and  what  is  generally  sought  in 
the  productions  of  the  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and  information  without 
labour. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  general  ideas, 
and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  disdain,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hnnd,  that  a  democratic  people  is  ever  ready  to  cany 
ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to  espouse  them  with  injudiuooi 
warmtk 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHY   THE   AMERICANS   HAVE   NEVER   BEEN  SO   EAGER  AS  TUB   FRENCH 
FOR   GENERAL    IDEAS   IN    POLITICAL   MATTERS. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Americans  show  a  less 
decided  taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French  ;  this  is  more  espe- 
cially true  in  political  matters. 

Although  the  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  infinitely 
more  general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  they  pay  much 
more  attention  than  the  latter  people  to  the  adjustment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  aflfairs  to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  warm  an  attachment  to  general  ideas  as  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time  has 
the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind  with  the  pas- 
sionate energy  of  the  French  people  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
displayed  the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  value  and  absolute  truth 
of  any  theory. 

This  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French  originates 
in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following  one.  The  Ameri- 
cans form  a  democratic  people,  which  has  always  itself  directed 
pubhc  affairs.  The  French  are  a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  lonop 
time,  could  orJy  speculate  on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them. 
The  social  condition  of  France  led  that  people  to  conceive  very 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  while  its  political  con- 
stitution prevented  it  from  correcting  those  ideas  by  experiment,  and 
from  gradually  detecting  their  insufficiency;  whereas  in  America 
the  two  things  constantly  balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  very  much  opposed  to 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations  derive  their  love  of 
theory  from  the  excitement  of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive 
examination  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the 
proposition. 
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Men  living  in  democratic  conntnes  eagerly  lay  hold  of  general 
ideas  because  they  have  but  little  leisure,  and  because  these  ideas 
spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars.  This  is  true  ;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  those  matters  which  are  not  the 
necessary  and  habitual  subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  men 
will  take  up  very  eagerly,  and  without  any  very  close  scrutiny,  all 
the  general  ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  they 
vrill  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt  them  without  re- 
serve. The  same  thing  applies  to  statesmen  with  regard  to  general 
ideas  in  politics. 

If  then  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  is  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make  that 
subject  a  part  of  the  daily  practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The 
people  will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details,  and  the  de- 
tails will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy 
may  frequently  be  a  painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which  compel 
every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  government,  moderate 
that  excessive  taste  for  general  theories  in  politics,  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  suggests. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE   MANNER    IN   WHICH   RELIGION   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 
AVAILS   ITSELF  OF   DEMOCRATIC   TENDENCIES. 

1  HAVE  laid  it  down  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  men  cannot  do 
without  dogmatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  such  belief  should  exist  among  them.  I  now  add,  that 
of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  belief,  the  most  desirable  appears  to  me 
to  be  dogmatical  belief  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  this  is  a  very 
clear  inference,  even  from  no  higher  considerations  than  the  interests 
of  this  world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular  a  character 
be  assigned  to  it,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  His  relation  to  mankind, 
of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  can  anything  prevent  these  ideas  from  being  the 
common  spring  from  which  everything  else  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring  fixed 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  common  duties  to  their 
Creator  and  to  their  fellow-raen;  for  doubt  on  these  first  principles 
would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  the  impulse  of  chance,  and  would 
condemn  them  to  live,  to  a  certain  extent,  powerless  and  irndis- 
ciplineil. 

This  is  then  the  subject  on  whi^h  it  is  most  important  for  each 
of  us  to  entertain  fixed  ideas  ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also  the  subject 
on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left  to  himself,  to  settle 
his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his  reason.  None  but  minds  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  life — minds  at  once  pene- 
trating, subtle,  and  trained  by  thinking — can,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  much  time  and  care,  sound  the  depth  of  these  most  necessary 
truths.  And,  indeed,  we  see  that  these  philosophers  are  themselves 
almost  always  enshrouded  in  uncertsdnties  ;  that  at  every  step  the 
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natural  light  which  illuminates  their  path  grows  dimmer  and  less 
secure  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  have  as  yet  only 
discovered  a  small  number  of  conflicting  notions,  on  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of  years,  without  either 
laying  a  firmer  grasp  on  truth,  or  finding  novelty  even  in  ^^ts  errors. 
Studies  of  this  nature  are  far  above  the  average  capacity  of  men  ; 
and  even  if  the  majority  of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits, 
it  is  evident  that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  of  God  and  human  nature  are  indispensable  to  the 
daily  practice  of  men's  lives  ;  but  the  practice  of  their  lives  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Among 
the  sciences  there  are  some  which  are  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  which  are  within  its  reach  ;  others  can  only  be  approached  by 
the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the  many,  who  require  nothing 
beyond  their  more  remote  applications  :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the 
science  I  speak  of  is  indispensable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is 
inaccessible  to  the  far  greater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are  therefore  the 
ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suitable  to  withdraw  from 
the  habitual  action  of  private  judgement,  and  in  which  there  is  most 
to  gain  and  least  to  lose  by  recognising  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  religions 
is  to  furnish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions  a  solution  which 
is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
lasting.  There  are  religions  which  are  very  false  and  very  absurd; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  any  religion  which  remains  within  the 
circle  I  have  just  traced,  without  aspiring  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many 
religions  have  attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  on  every 
side  the  free  progress  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary  restraint 
on  the  intellect  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  it  do  not  save  men 
in  another  world,  such  religion  is  at  least  very  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  countries.  When 
the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higheift 
portions  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyses  all  the  rest  of  its  powers. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  entertain  none  but  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  himself.    His  opinions  are  ill-defended  and  easily 
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abandoned  ;  and  despairing  of  ever  resolving,  by  himself,  the  han* 
est  problems  of  tlie  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think  no 
more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs 
of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude.  Nor  does  it  only 
happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  allow  their  freedom  to  be  wrested 
firom  them  ;  they  frecjuently  themselves  surrender  it.  When  there 
is  no  longer  any  principle  of  authority  in  religion  any  more  than  in 
politics,  men  are  spccilily  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding  things 
alarms  and  exhaasts  them.  As  ever}'thing  is  at  sea  in  the  sphere 
of  the  intellect,  they  determine  at  least  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
should  be  firm  and  fixed  ;  and  as  they  cannot  resume  their  ancient 
beUef,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  support  at  the 
same  time  complete  religious  independence  and  entire  public  freedom. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must 
serve  ;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still  more  obvi- 
ous among  nations  where  equality  of  conditions  prevails  than  among 
others.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  equality,  which  brings  great 
benefits  into  the  world,  nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter)  some  vcmt  djnigcrous  propensities.  It  tends  to  iso- 
late them  from  each  other,  to  concentrate  evrry  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of  material 
gratification. 

The  greatest  advanta'j^c  of  rcliiiion  is  to  inspire  diametrically  con- 
trary principles.  Tln-rt»  is  no  rclii^ion  which  does  not  place  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  desires  al>ove  and  beyond  the  treasures  of  earth,  and 
which  dues  not  naturally  rai^e  bis  soul  to  re»i;ions  far  above  tbose  ot 
the  senses.  Tsor  is  tluTe  any  wliich  does  not  impose  on  man  some 
sort  of  duties  to  his  kind,  and  tbiis  draw  liim  at  times  from  tlie  con- 
templation of  bimself.  Tbis  occui-s  in  reli|i;ions  the  most  false  and 
dangerous. 

Religious  nations  an*  tbereforo  naturally  stron^j;on  the  very  point 
on  which  democratic  n<itif»ns  are  weak  :  wbirli  sbows  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their  r(T:Lri''>n  as  tbeir  conditions 
become  more  equal. 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examinintr  the  super- 
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natural  means  which  Grod  employs  to  infiise  religious  belief  into  flie 
heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment  considering  religions  in  a  pure- 
ly human  point  of  view  :  my  object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they 
may  most  easily  retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation  and 
equality,  the  human  mind  does  not  consent  to  adopt  dogmatical 
opinions  without  reluctance,  and  feels  their  necessity  acutely  in 
spiritual  matters  only.  This  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  such 
times  religions  ought,  more  cautiously  than  at  any  other,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  own  precincts  ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  tneir 
power  beyond  religious  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  be- 
lieved at  all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  bound  the  hu- 
man intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and  beyond 
its  verge  the  mind  should  be  left  in  entire  freedom  to  its  own 
guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  he  has  inserted 
in  the  Koran,  not  only  a  body  of  religious  doctrines,  but  political 
maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science.  The  Gros- 
pel,  on  the  contrarj',  only  speaks  of  the  general  relations  of  men  to 
God  and  to  each  other — beyond  which  it  inculcates  and  imposes  no 
point  of  faith.  This  alone,  besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long 
predominate  in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  while  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

But  in  continuation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  find  that  in 
order  for  religions  to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  they  not  only  must  confine  themselves  strictly 
within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters  :  their  power  also  depends  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external 
forms  they  assume,  and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to  very  gen- 
eral and  ver}'  extensive  notions,  is  piincipally  to  be  understood  as 
applied  to  the  question  of  religion.  Men  living  in  a  similar  and  equal 
condition  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one  God, 
governing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  granting  to  every  man 
future  happiness  on  the  same  conditions.  The  idea  of  the  unity  o! 
mankind  constantly  leads  them  back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Creator  ;  while,  on  the  contrary  in  a  state  of  society,  where  men 
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are  broken  up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  derif^e 
many  deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and  to 
"race  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to  a  cert^ 
extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  conditions  exercise 
on  religious  opinions. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  the  Christian  religion  appeared  upon  earth, 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for  its  com- 
ing, had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  like  an  im- 
mense flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars.  The  men  of  whom 
this  multitude  was  composed  w^ere  distinguished  by  numerous  differ- 
ences ;  but  they  had  thus  much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the 
same  laws,  and  that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  imperial  potentate,  that  all  appeared  equal  when 
their  condition  was  contrasted  with  his. 

This  novel  and  peculiar  state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed 
men  to  listen  to  the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  they  then 
penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World,  being  then  as  it 
were  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  each  nation  resumed  its 
pristine  individuality.  An  infinite  scale  of  ranks  vcrj'  soon  grew  up 
in  the  bosom  of  these  nations  ;  the  different  races  were  more  sharply 
defined,  and  each  nation  was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples. 
In  the  midst  of  this  common  effort,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  hu- 
man society  to  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  voluntary  subdi- 
vision, Christianity  did  not  lose  sii^ht  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared,  nevertheless, 
to  lend  itself,  as  much  as  was  possible,  to  those  new  tendencies  to 
whi»'-h  the  fractional  distribution  of  mankind  have  given  birth.  Men 
continued  to  worship  an  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  ;  but  every  people,  every  city,  and,  so  to  speak,  every  man, 
thought  to  obtain  some  distinct  privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an 
especial  patron  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  sub- 
divide the  Deity,  they  multiplied  and  improperly  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  the  divine  agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  an- 
gels became  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  among  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  and  apprehensions  might  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
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ment  lest  tbe  religion  of  Christ  should  retrograde  toward  the  super- 
stitions which  it  had  subdued. 

It  seems  evident,  that  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed  which 
separate  nation  from  nation  among  mankind,  and  citizen  from  citizen 
among  a  people,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind,  as  if 
by  its  own  impulse,  toward  the  idea  of  an  only  and  all-powerful 
Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same  manner  to  every  man.  In 
democratic  ages  then  it  is  more  particularly  important  not  to  allow 
the  homage  paid  to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the 
worship  due  to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear — that  religions  ought  to  assume 
fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than  at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Americans,  I 
have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  in 
an  age  of  equality  than  the  idea  of  subjection  to  forms.  Men  living 
at  such  times  are  impatient  of  figures  ;  to  their  eyes  symbols  appear 
to  be  the  puerile  artifice  which  is  used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths, 
which  should  more  naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  open  day  :  they 
are  unmoved  by  ceremonial  observances,  and  they  are  predisposed 
to  attach  a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  whose  care  it  is  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  religion 
in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to  these  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  run 
counter  to  them. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the  human 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and  stimulate  its  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  while  they  invigorate  its  powers  of  retaining 
them  steadfastly.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  persuaded,  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them  beyond  measure  ;  and  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  limited  to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religions 
of  which  the  ritual  is  only  the  form.*     A  religion  which  should  be- 

^  In  all  religions  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  the  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  account  be 
changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  ai  to  form  one 
p(»nt  of  belief 
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snail  observances  at  a  time  in  which  men  are  becoming  more  equal, 
would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical  zealots  in  the 
midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection,  that  as  all  religions  have  general  and 
eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  caimot  thus  shape  themselves  to 
the  shifting  spirit  of  every  age,  without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  cer^ 
tainty  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opinions  which  constitute 
belief,  and  which  theologians  call  articles  of  faith,  must  be  very 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  accessories  connected  with  them 
Religions  are  obliged  to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to 
hind  themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time  when 
eveiything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  accustomed  to  the 
moving  pageant  of  human  affaii-s,  reluctantly  endures  the  attempt  to 
fix  it  to  any  given  point.  The  fixity  of  external  and  secondary  things 
can  only  afford  a  chance  of  duration  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed  ; 
imder  any  other  circumstances  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which 
ordinate  in,  or  are  fostered  by,  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  ren- 
ders peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  into 
the  heart  of  every  man  :  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The  taste 
for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature  of  democratic 
ages. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  reliirion  which  should  undertake  to  de- 
stroy so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  meet  its  own  destruction 
thence  in  the  end;  and  if  it  attemj)ted  to  wean  men  entirely  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  order  to  devote 
their  faculties  exclusively  to  the  thouLi:ht  of  another,  it  may  be  fore- 
seen that  the  soul  would  at  lenjjjth  escape  from  its  grasp,  to  plunge 
into  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  jiresent  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religions  is  to  jmrify,  to  regulate,  and  to 
restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well-beinej  which  men 
feel  at  periods  of  equality  ;  but  they  would  err  in  attempting  to 
control  it  completely  or  to  eradicate  it.  They  will  not  succeed  in 
curing  men  of  the  love  of  riches  ;  but  they  may  still  persuade  men 
to  enrich  themselves  by  none  but  honest  means. 

This  brmgs  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises,  as  it 
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were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men  are  equalized 
and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  important  is  it  for  religions, 
while  they  carefully  abstain  from  the  daily  turmoil  of  secular 
affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run  counter  to  the  idea?  which  generally 
prevail,  and  the  permanent  interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the 
people.  For  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  evi- 
dently the  first  and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  relijpous 
principle  has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic  people, 
ruled  by  a  despot,  than  in  a  republic.  In  ages  of  equality,  kings 
may  often  command  obedience,  but  the  majority  always  commands 
belief  :  to  the  majority  therefore  deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatso- 
ever is  not  contrary  to  the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volumes  how  the  American  clergy  stand 
aloof  from  secular  affairs.  This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  it  is  not  the 
only,  example  of  their  self-restraint.  In  America  religion  is  a  dis- 
tinct sphere,  in  which  the  priest  is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  he 
takes  care  never  to  go.  Within  its  limits  he  is  the  master  of  the 
mind  ;  beyond  them,  he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders 
them  to  the  independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  na- 
ture and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Christianity 
is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures  and  observances  than  in  the 
United  States  ;  or  where  it  presents  more  distinct,  more  simple,  or 
more  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although  the  Christians  of 
America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects,  they  all  look  upon 
their  religion  in  the  same  light.  This  applies  to  Roman  Catholic- 
ism as  well  as  to  the  other  forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish 
priests  who  show  less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances, 
for  extraordinary  or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  that  doctrine  ol 
the  Church,  which  prohibits  the  worship  reserved  to  God  alone 
from  being  offered  to  the  Saints,  more  clearly  inculcated  or  more 
generally  followed.  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very 
submissive  and  very  sincere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  communion. 
The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  attempt  to  draw  or 
to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  upon  the  life  to  come  ;  they  are 
willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  liis  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  près- 
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mt  ;  seeming  to  consider  ihe  goods  of  this  ^orld  as  important,  al- 
though as  secondary,  objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in 
productive  labour,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progression  and 
ready  to  applaud  its  results  ;  and  while  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to  court  prosperity  in  this. 
Far  from  attempting  to  show  that  these  things  are  distinct  and  con- 
trary to  one  another,  they  study  rather  to  find  ou*  on  what  point 
they  are  most  nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intellectual  su- 
premacy exercised  by  the  majority:  they  never  sustain  any  but 
necessary  conflicts  with  it  They  take  no  share  in  the  altercations 
of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt  the  general  opinions  of  their 
country  and  their  age  ;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away 
without  opposition  in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which 
everything  around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavour  to 
amend  their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them  :  it  rather 
supports  and  protects  them  ;  and  their  belief  owes  its  authority  at 
the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its  own,  and  to  that  which 
they  borrow  from  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies  not  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of  several  of  them 
for  her  own  purposes.  Religion  sustains  an  advantageous  struggle 
with  that  spirit  of  individual  independence  which  is  her  most  dan- 
gerous antagonist 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THB  PROGRESS  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

America  is  the  most  democratic  countrj  in  the  world,  and  it  'm 
at  the  same  time  (according  to  reports  worthy  of  belief,)  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  makes  most  progress.  At 
first  sight  this  is  surprising. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished  :  equality  in- 
clines men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  opinions  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  unity,  simplicity, 
and  impartiality  in  the  power  which  governs  society.  Men  living  in 
democratic  ages  are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  reliions 
authority  ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any  author- 
ity of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should  be  single  and 
uniform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating  from  a  common  centre 
are  naturally  repugnant  to  their  minds  ;  and  they  almost  as  readily 
conceive  that  there  should  be  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be 
several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  one,  Roman 
Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Protestants  to  be 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  be 
considered  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  would  seem  to  be 
losing  ground  ;  without  that  pale,  to  be  gaining  it  Nor  is  this 
circumstance  difficult  of  explanation.  The  men  of  our  days  are 
naturally  little  disposed  to  believe  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
religion,  they  immediately  find  in  themselves  a  latent  propensity 
which  urges  them  unconsciously  toward  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church  astonish  theni 
but  they  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discipline,  and  its 
unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could  at  length  wi 
itself  from  the  political  animosities  to  which  it  has  given 
have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  same  spirit  of  the  age, 
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appears  to  be  so  opposed  to  it,  would  become  so  favourable  as  to 
admit  of  its  great  and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  intellect  is 
to  seek  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to  purchase  peace  at 
the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  men  who,  after  having  submitted  some  portion  of  their  religious 
belief  to  the  principle  of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several 
other  parts  of  their  faith  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep  their  minds 
floating  at  random  between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages  ;  and  that  our  posterity  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  a  single  division  into  two  parts — some  reUnquish» 
ing  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  I^me.^^t^tftc-^^^N^^      t£iAi*.tU^^d-(:cit/<>uAt'* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE   CAUSE  OF  A  LEANING  TO  PANTHEISM  AMONG 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS. 

I  SHALL  take  occasion  hereafter  to  show  under  what  form  tbe 
preponderating  taste  of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  ideas 
manifests  itself  in  politics  ;  but  I  would  point  out,  at  the  present 
stage  of  my  work,  its  principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  progress  in 
our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear  visible  marks  of 
it  :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philosophy,  and  the  French  into 
literature.  Most  of  the  works  of  imagination  published  in  France 
contain  some  opinions  or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doc- 
trines, or  they  disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their 
authors.  This  appears  to  me  not  only  to  proceed  from  an  acci- 
dental, but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  and 
each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the  rest,  more  weak  and 
more  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of  ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens 
to  consider  only  the  people,  and  of  overlooking  individuals  to  think 
only  of  their  kind.  At  such  times  the  human  mind  seeks  to  em- 
brace a  multitude  of  different  objects  at  once  ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  succeed  in  connecting  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a 
single  cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  itself  of  man,  and  is 
sought  for  by  him  so  universally,  that  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it, 
he  readily  yields  himself  up  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Nor  does  he 
content  himself  with  the  discovery  that  nothing  is  in  the  world  but 
a  creation  and  a  Creator  ;  still  embarrassed  by  this  primary  division 
of  thmgs,  he  seeks  to  expand  and  to  simplify  hb  conception  by 
including  God  and  the  Universe  in  one  great  Whole, 

If  there  be  a  philosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all  things 
material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which  the  world  con- 


taiDSy  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  several  parts  of  an  immense 
Being,  which  alone  remains  unchanged  amid  the  contmual  change 
and  ceaseless  transformation  of  all  that  constitutes  it,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  such  a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality 
of  man — nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality — ^will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democracies.  All  their  habits 
of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and  predispose  them  to 
adopt  it  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes  their  imagination  ;  it  fosters 
the  pride,  while  it  soothes  the  indolence,  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy  endeavours 
to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to  be  one  of  those  most 
fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind  in  democratic  ages.  Against  it, 
aD  who  abide  m  their  attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man, 
diould  struggle  and  combine. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  PRINCIFLE  OF  EQUALITY  SUGOEStS  TO  THE  ABfERICANS  THB 
IDEA  OF  tHS  INDEFINITE  PERFECTIBILITT  OF  MAN. 

Equality  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas  which  would 
not  have  ori^nated  from  any  other  source,  and  it  modifies  almost  all 
those  previously  entertained.  I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of 
human  perfectibility,  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that 
the  intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  great 
philosophical  theory,  which  is  every  instant  to  be  traced  by  its  con- 
sequences in  the  practice  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  brute 
creation,  one  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  himself — ^he  improves; 
they  are  incapable  of  improvement  Mankind  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover this  difference  from  its  earliest  period.  The  idea  of  perfecti- 
bility is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world  :  equity  (fid  not  give  birth  to 
ity  although  it  has  imparted  to  it  a  novel  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  accordmg  to  their 
rank,  their  profession  or  their  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  career  which  happens  to  open  before  them, 
every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of  human  power  are  to  be 
discerned  in  proximity  to  himself,  and  none  seeks  any  longer  to  re- 
sist the  mevitable  law  of  his  destiny.  Not  indeed  that  an  aristocratic 
people  absolutely  contests  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but 
they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite  ;  amelioration  they  conceive,  but 
not  change  :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of  society  may 
be  better,  but  not  essentially  different  ;  and  while  they  admit  that 
mankind  has  made  vast  strides  in  improvement,  and  may  still  have 
some  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  beforehand  certain  impassable  limits 

Thus  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  supreme 

good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what  man  was  ever  wild 

enough  to  imagine  it  ?)  but  they  cherish  a  persuasion  that  they  have 

pretty  nearly  reached  that  degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which 
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our  imperfect  nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them, 
they  are  willing  to  fancy  that  every  thing  is  in  its  fit  place.  Then 
it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  do^n  eternal  laws  ;  that  kings 
and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperishable  monuments  ;  and  tlmt 
the  present  generation  undertakes  to  spare  generations  to  come  the 
care  of  regulating  their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  society  ap- 
proximate— as  manners,  customs  and  laws  vary,  from  the  tumultu- 
ous intercourse  of  men — as  new  facts  arise — as  new  truths  are 
brought  to  light — as  ancient  opinions  are  dissipated  and  others  take 
their  place — ^the  image  of  an  ideal  perfection,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
presents  itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then 
every  instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man:  the 
position  of  some  is  rendered  worse;  and  he  learns  but  too  well,  that 
no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened  soever  they  may  be, 
can  lay  claim  to  infallibility  ; — the  condition  of  others  is  improved  ; 
whence  he  infers  that  man  is  endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of 
improvement  His  reverses  teach  him  that  none  may  hope  to  have 
discovered  absolute  good — his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never- 
ending  pursuit  of  it  Thus,  for  ever  seeking — for  ever  falling,  to  rise 
again — often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged — he  JtuldSLimCfias- 
jngly  toward  that  unmeasured  jgre§Joe^^  indistinctly  visibly  at  the 
end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  facts  naturally  flow  from  the 
philosophical  theor}  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man,  or  how 
strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on  men  who,  living  entirely  for 
the  purposes  of  action  and  not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their 
actions  to  it,  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  I  inquire  why  the  ships  of  his 
country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time;  he  answers 
without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  every  day  making 
such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  vessel  would  become  almost  use- 
less if  it  lasted  beyond  a  certain  number  oi"  years.  In  these  words, 
which  fell  accidentally  and  on  a  particular  subject  fjom  a  man  of 
rude  attainments,  I  recognise  the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon 
which  a  great  people  directs  all  its  con('erns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  human  perfe*  tibility  ;  democratic  nations  to  expand  it  beyond 
compass 
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CHAPTER  DL 

THE  EXAMPLE  01  THE  ÂKEBIÇANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A  DEMO- 
CRATIC PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO  TASTE  FOR  SCIENCE^ 
LITERATURE,  OR  ART. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  few  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less  progress  than  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  few  have  great  artists,  fine  poets,  or  celebra- 
ted writers  been  more  rare.  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact, 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality  ; 
and  they  have  supposed  that  if  a  democratic  state  of  society  and 
democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  beacon-lights  grow  dim, 
and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period  of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas  which  it  is 
miportant  to  divide  and  to  examine  separately  :  it  Is  to  mingle,  un- 
mtentionally,  what  is  democratic  with  what  is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  bequeathed  by 
them  to  their  descendants,  simple  in  its  form  of  worship,  austere 
and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile  to  external  symbols 
and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  is  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  only  yields  a  reluctant  sufferance  to  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
The  Americans  are  a  very  old  and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who 
have  fallen  upon  a  new  and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may 
extend  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  with- 
out difficulty.  This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  America  then  every  one  finds  facilities,  un- 
known elsewhere,  for  making  or  increasing  his  forturte.  The  spirit^ 
of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human  mind,  constantly 
diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  the  labours  of  the 
intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no  impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Not  only  are  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in 


the  United  States,  as  ftiey  are  in  all  other  countries  ;  but,  what 
never  occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  is  simultaneously 
engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Americans  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  passions  which  are  their  own,  they  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  discover  that  progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  {he 
application  of  the  sciences  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them  ; 
that  all  the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another  :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal  object 
of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted,  that  it  is  neces- 
«ry  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in  order  the  better  to  attain 
it  in  the  end. 
\  The  taste  for  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  is  moreover  so  natural  to 
the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  among  the  polite  nations,  which 
are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to  these  pursmts,  a  certain 
I  number  of  citizens  are  always  to  be  found  who  take  part  in  them. 
)  This  intellectual  craving,  when  once  felt,  would  very  soon  have 
been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  spedal  applications  to  the 
usdiil  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering  life  comfortable,  learned  and 
literary  Europe  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  common  sources  of 
truth,  and  in  improving  at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 

At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  distinguished 
.  one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a  coraraon  origin  and  by 
kindred  habits.  Among  this  people  they  found  distinguished  men 
of  science,  artists  of  skill,  writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  requiring  to  la- 
bour in  amassing  them.  I  cannot  consent  to  separate  America  from 
Europe,  in  spite  o^  the  ocean  which  interv^enes.  I  consider  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple which  is  commissioned  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  New  World  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure  and  less  haras- 
sed by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  its  energies  to  thought,  and 
enlarge  in  all  directions  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  exceptional,  and 


it  may  be  believed  that  no  democratic  people  will  ever  be  placed  in  ^ 
a  similar  one.  T\\m^  ptngtly  yiiptanir^l  origin — ^their  exclusivdy  ^ 
commercial  habits— «ven  the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to 
divert  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  tbe 
arts — the  proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  th^ 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  ^rbfUnfifB — a  thousand  special 
causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant— ^have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can upon  purely  practical  objects.  His  passions,  his  wants,  his  edo» 
cation,  and  everything  about  him  seem  to  unite  m  drawing  tbe 
native  of  the  United  States  earthward  :  his  religion  alone  bids  him 
turn,  from  time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Liet  us  cease  then  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under  the  mask  of 
the  American  people,  and  let  us  attempt  to  survey  them  at  length 
with  their  own  proper  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into  any  castes 
or  scale  of  ranks  ;  in  which  the  law,  recognising  no  privileges, 
should  divide  inherited  property  into  equal  shares;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  without  knowledge  and  without  freedom. 
Nor  is  this  an  empty  hypothesis  :  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his 
interest  to  render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  wo\ild  a  demo- 
cratic people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor  taste  for  science, 
literature,  or  art,  but  it  would  probably  never  arrive  at  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  law  of  descent  would  of  itself  provide  for  ^ 
destruction  of  fortunes  at  each  succeeding  generation  ;  and  new  fbr^ 
tunes  would  be  acquired  by  none.  The  poor  man,  without  either 
knowledge  or  fireedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of 
raising  himself  to  wealth  ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himsdf 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence.  Be- 
tween these  two  members  of  the  community  complete  and  invinci- 
ble equality  would  soon  be  established. 

No  one  would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect  ;  but  all  men  would  r^^gin 
paralysed  by  a  state  of  common  ignganoe  and  equal ^"si^t^te;  7^!2 
When  I  conceive  a^^bgn^ratics^^of  thisTnndTT  fancy  myself  ^^^ 
m  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes,  where  the  light  ua/> 
which  breaks  in  firom  without  soon  faints  and  fades  away.  A  sud-  "XKa^ 
den  heavmess  overpowers  me,  and  I  grope  tbro'igh  the  surroimding  ify^ 
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^npfauK,  to  find  the  aperture  which  will  restore  me  to  daylight  anil.. 

^H     But  all  this  b  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened,  wha<  • 

^H  ttUia  their  freedom,  after  having  abolished  from  among  them  thoM; 

^HpecoUar  and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure  of  prop» 

^^1  Vty  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain  bodies.  <  ^ 

^^Ê       When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are  enlighten»  , 

^^M  4d,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  coiiiîned  and  axed  within, , 

,^H  BO  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take  up  with  their  present  fop»  ^ 

^B  tune.     They  all  therefore  conceive  the  idea  of  increasing  it  ;  i£g 

^1   tbcy  are  free  tliey  all  attempt  it,  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  samv 

^H    manner.     The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privilego^ 

^V   but  they  are  bestowed  by  nature.     As  natural  inequality  is  \erfi 

^B  great,  fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all  hife 

^^K  fecultles  to  get  rich.  I 

^^B       The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy  faiui- 

^^V  1^;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy  individuals 

^H^  It  constantly  brings  bade  the  members  of  the  community  to  a  conKt . 

^H  non  level,  from  which  they  as  constantly  escape  :  and  the  inequal- 

'  ^H  i^  of  fortunes  augments  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffused  ai)4 

'  ^^1  liberty  increased.  . 

^H      A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  taleali, 

^^g    and  its  extravagance,  pro[)Osed  to  concentrate  all  property  in  tlie 

hkuds  of  a  central  power,  whose  fimctma  it  sbould  afterward  be  to 

pKt:el  it  out  to  individuals,  according  to  their  capadty.   This  wouU 

Inre  been  a  method  of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  étatui 

ttfaai&ty  which  seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.    But  it  would 

be  a  ampler  and  less  danf^erous  rmiedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to  any, 

giving  to  all  equal  cultivatioo  and  equal  indepoidence,  and  leavin); 

•ray  one  to  determine  his  own  poation.    Natural  inequality  will 

p.      tttj  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth  will  spontaneously  paaa 

_    '"*"  *hii  hnnds  of  the  most  cafwMe. 

Free  and  danocratic  cranmunities,  then,  will  always  contùn  a 
OQUiderahle  number  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  competoicy. 
^  >-  The  wealthy  will  not  he  so  dosely  linked  to  each  other  as  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of  sodety  :  their  propensities  will 
be  (Efferent,  and  they  will  scarcely  ever  «joy  leisure  as  secure  or  m 
, . ,  '     oooiptete  :  but  tbey  will  be  far  more  mimeroua  than  those  who  b^ 
•iyvi^  knged  to  tfati  clus  of  sode^  coidd  ever  be.    These  peneM  wiD 
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not  be  strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life,  and  they  wiD 
still  be  able,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  indulge  in  the  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  the  intellect  In  those  pleasures  Âey  will  indulge  : 
for  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  nar^ 
row,  the  practical,  and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to 
the  mfinite,  the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiAil.  Phyâcal  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will  unbend  it- 
self again. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  interest  in  the 
productions  of  the  mind  be  enlarged,  but  the  taste  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even  to  those  who,  in  aristo- 
cratic societies,  seem  to  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in 
them.    When  hereditary  wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when:^very  man  derives  1 1 
his  strength  from  himself  alone  jit  becomes  evident  that  the  chief  |  i 
cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is  the  mmd.    What-  i  ' 
ever  tends  to  mvigorate,  to  extend,  or  to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly 
rises  to  great  value.    The  utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularljll 
conspicuous  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  :  those  who  have  no  1 
taste  for  its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  ages,  there  is  nothing  to  sepa- 
rate men  from  each  other  or  to  retain  them  in  their  peculiar  sphere  : 
they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All  classes  live  in  perpetu- 
al intercourse  from  their  great  proximity  to  each  other.  They  com- 
municate and  intermingle  every  day — they  imitate  and  envy  one 
another  :  this  suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  de- 
sires which  it  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinctions  of 
rank  had  been  fixed  and  society  at  rest  In  such  nations  the  ser- 
vant never  considers  himself  as  an  entire  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the  poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich  ;  the 
rural  population  assimilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  prov- 
mces  to  the  capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life  ;  and  the  humblest  artisan  casts  at 
times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
intellect  People  do  not  read  with  the  same  notions  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  in  an  aristocratic  community  ;  but  the  circle  of 
readers  is  unceasingly  expanded,  till  it  mcludes  all  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  làbom 


'  «r  flie  mind,  it  finiîs  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of  thera  is  a  powerful 
aaethod  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or  wealth.  The  restless  ambition 
which  equality  begets  instantly  takes  this  direction  as  it  does  all 
others.  The  number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into  prodigious 
activity  :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  himself  a  path  therei  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  af^er  him.  Something  analogous  oc- 
curs to  what  happens  in  society  in  the  United  States  politically  cGn~ 
^er«d.  What  is  done  is  ofteji  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  although  the  results  of  individual  eflbrt  are  com- 
monly verj-  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very  large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic 
^es  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  hterature,  and  the  arts  :  only 
k  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  cultivate  them  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  bring  to  the  task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WH7  THE    AMERICANS    ARE    MO&E    ADDICTED  TO  PRACTICAL    THAN    TO 

THEORETICAL   SCIENCE. 

If  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  do  not 
stop  tbe  career  of  the  human  mind,  they  incontestaUy  guide  it  in 
one  direction  in  preference  to  another.    Their  effects,  thus  drcum 
scribed,  are  still  exceedingly  great  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  survey  them. 

We  had  occasion,  m  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method  of  the 
American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which  must  here  be  turn- 
ed to  account 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judgmg  of  everything  (or 
hunself  :  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for  the  tangible  and  the 
real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for  forms.  These  general  ten- 
dencies are  principally  discernible  in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  among  a  democratic  people  are 
always  dfraid  of  losing  their  way  m  visionary  speculation.  They 
mistrust  systems;  they  adhere  closely  to  facts  and  the  study  of  fitcts 
with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do  not  easily  defer  to  the  merename 
of  any  fellownnan,  they  are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's 
authority  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  eflbrts 
to  pomt  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbour's  opinions.  Scien- 
tific precedents  have  very  little  weight  with  them  ;  they  are  never 
long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor  ready  to  accept  big 
words  for  sterling  coin  ;  they  penetrate,  as  far  as  they  can,  into  the 
principal  parts  of  the  subject  which  engages  them,  and  they  expound 
them  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a 
fireer  and  a  safer  course,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  appears  to  roe,  divide  science  into  three  parte 


The  first  comprised  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and  those  more 
ibstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  unknown  or  ver^'  re- 
note. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths,  which  still  belong 
to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a  straight  and  short  road  to 
practical  results. 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up  the  third. 

Each  of  these  different  portions  of  science  may  be  separately  cul- 
tirated,  although  reason  and  experience  show  that  none  of  them  can 
prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely  cut  otF  from  the  two  others. 

In  America  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admirably  un- 
derstood, and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theoretical  portion 
iriiich  is  immediately  reqiibite  to  application.  On  this  head  the 
Americans  always  disi)lay  a  clear,  free,  original,  and  inventive  pow- 
er of  mind.  But  hardly  any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  him- 
telf  to  the  essentially  theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human 
knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tendeo- 
Cg  which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  d^ee,  among  all 
démocratie  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher  sciences, 
or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science,  than  meditation  ; 
tnd  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation  than  the  structure  of  demo- 
fintic  society.  We  do  not  find  there,  as  among  an  aristocratic  peo 
pie,  one  class  which  clings  to  a  state  of  repose  because  it  is  well  off"; 
and  another,  which  does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despain  of 
bqiroving  its  condition.  Every  one  is  actively  in  motion  :  some  in 
qoest  of  power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  unirerBal  tii> 
mult — this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests — this  continual  stride 
of  mei,  after  fortune — where  is  tiiat  calm  to  be  foond  whidi  is  ne- 
otMsry  for  the  deeper  comlsnations  of  the  intellect  1  How  can  the 
nond  dwell  tqxm  ai^'  angle  point,  when  everything  whirls  around 
il^  anù  man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onward  by  the  heady  cui^ 
KOt  which  roUs  all  'Ùàap  in  its  course  1 

But  the  pcnnanent  agitation  which  snhsistB  in  the  bosom  of  a 
peaceable  and  eotablit^ed  democracy,  must  be  distinguished  frwn 
4w  bimultnous  and  revolutionary  movements  which  almost  always 
«ttend  the  birtii  and  growth  of  democratic  sodety.  When  a  violent 
revolution  occurs  among  a  highly  dvilized  people,  it  cannot  fail  to 
pve  e  sodden  inqmbe  to  diàr  fieeUngs  and  their  opinions.    Tti»  if 
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more  particularly  true  of  democratic  revolutioiiBy  which  stir  iq»  aH 
the  classes  of  which  a  ipeofie  is  omiposed,  and  beget,  at  the  same 
time,  inordinate  ambitum  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  French  made  most  surpriang  advances  in  the  exact 
sciences  sr  the  very  time  at  which  they  were  finmhing  the  destrao» 
tbn  of  the  remains  of  their  forma:  feudal  society  ;  yet  this  sudden 
fecundity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  democnK^,  but  to  the  unes* 
ampled  revolution  which  attended  its  growtL  What  happened  al 
that  period  was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Grreat  revolutions  are  not  more  common  among  democratic  flian 
among  other  nations  :  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are    i/o  . 
less  so.    But'  there  prevails  among  those  populations  a  small  dia-i 
tressing  motion — a  sort  of  incessant  jostling  of  men,  which  annoys  | 
and  disturbs  the  mind,  without  exci^^  or^igxating  it  <    ^i 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  seldom  indulge  ^ 
in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain  very  little  esteem  for  it 
A  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  plunge  the 
greater  part  of  men  in  constant  active  life  ;  and  the  halnts  of  mind 
which  are  suited  to  an  active  life,  are  not  always  suited  to  a  con- 
templative one.  The  man  of  action  is  frequently  obliged  to  coateoit 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never  accom» 
plish  Jiis  purpose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to  perfection.  He 
has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas  which  he  has  not  had 
Idsure  to  search  to  the  bottom;  for  he  is  much  more  frequently 
ûded  by  the  opportunity  of  an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  false  piin» 
diples,  than  in  spending  his  time  m  establishing  all  his  principles 
on  the  basis  of  truth.  The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations:  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents,  the  daily 
study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  accidents 
of  the  time,  and  the  art  of  turmng  them  to  account,  decide  all  its 
affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost  every 
one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to 
the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  conceptions  of  the  inteUect;  and,  on 
the  otfier  hand,  to  depreciate  below  their  true  standard  its  slower 
and  deeper  labours.  This  opinion  of  the  public  influences  the 
judgement  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  sciences  ;  they  are  per- 
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R»^  that  they  may  succeed  in  those  pursidts  witliout  meditaticRi, 
4ir  deterred  from  such  pursuits  as  domand  it 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences.  Among  a 
mnltitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  mercantiie,  and  trading 
tute  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
■with  that  disinterested  passion  which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the 
few.  A  desire  to  utihze  knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  pure  desire 
to  know  is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds  and  far 
between,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth  springs  up,  self-sup- 
portcd,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition  without  ever  attaining  the 
satisfaction  which  it  seeks.  This  ardent  love  it  is — this  proud,  dis- 
interested love  of  what  is  true — which  raises  men  to  the  abstract 
sources  of  truth,  to  draw  their  mother-knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  hud  had  nothing  in  view  but  some  large  gain,  or  even 
if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame  alone,  1  cannot  con- 
Cave  that  he  would  ever  have  been  able  to  rally  all  the  powers  of 
klB  mind,  as  be  did,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden 
tilings  of  the  Creator.  When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul 
Irom  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these 
ICsearchee,  and,  prematurely  snapping  the  links  which  bind  the 
frame  to  life,  die  of  old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  I  pet* 
cove  thai  no  ordinary  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extiBï'1 
ordinary. 

Hie  iiiture  will  prove  whether  these  ponona,  at  once  so  rare  and 
10  piodactiTe,  c(«oe  into  h&ng  and  into  growth  as  eaàly  in  the 
Oùiet  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  communities  For  ng'sel^  I 
ooniÈflB  that  I  am  slow  to  beheve  it 

In  aristocratic  society,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to  opinion, 
■nd  has  the  supreme  guidance  of  affaûs,  being  permanently  and 
benditaiily  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  conceives  a  ]attj 
Un  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent  for  him  noble  pleasures, 
to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for  his  amtàtion.  Aristocrates  often 
commit  very  tyrannical  and  very  inhuman  actions  ;  but  they  nr^ 
Wtartain  grovelling  tbou^ts  ;  aad  they  i^w  a  kind  of  banghtv 
oOatampt  of  tittle  pleasures,  even  while  they  indulge  in  them.  Hie 
«fleet  is  greatly  to  raise  Hie  g«urat  pitch  of  society.  In  anstocrabb 
wg»  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of  the  dignity,  the  power, 
lad  die  greatness  of  man.  These  opinions  exert  thôr  influence  on 
Adm  «bo  cnltintt  tba  saeoocfl,  as  well  as  <«  the  reat  of  tbe  oom* 
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nramty.  They  fiicilîtate  the  natural  impube  of  the  mind  to  the 
highest  regions  of  thought,  and  tiiey  naturally  prepare  it  to  ocmoem 
a  sublime-Hday,  almost  a  divine-— lore  of  truth. 

Mea  of  science  at  such  periods  are  consequently  carried  away  by 
theory  ;  and  it  even  happens  that  they  frequently  conceive  an  inooii* 
siderate  contempt  for  the  practical  part  of  learning.  ^^  Archimedes,'^ 
Bays  Plutarch,  ^^was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit,  that  he  never  conde* 
scended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the  manner  of  constructing  all  these 
engines  of  offence  and  defence.  And  as  he  held  tins  sdence  of  in- 
venting and  putting  tc^ther  engines,  and  all  arts  goierally  speaking 
which  tended  to  any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and 
mercenary,  he  spent  Us  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in  vmting  of 
those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty  had  in  them  no  admix- 
ture of  necessity."  Such  is  the  aristocratic  aim  of  science:  in 
democratic  naticms  it  cannot  be  the  same. 

The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations  are  ex 
tremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical  gratification.  As 
they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which  they  occupy, 
and  are  always  free  to  leave  it,  they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means 
of  changing  thôr  fortune,  or  of  increasing  it  To  minds  thus  pre- 
disposed, every  new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machme  which  spares  labour,  every  mstrument  which  di- 
minishes the  cost  of  production,  every  discovery  which  facilitates 
pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the  grandest  effort  of  the 
human  intellect  It  is  chiefly  from  these  motives  that  a  democratic 
people  addicts  itself  to  scientific  pursuits — ^that  it  understands,  and 
that  it  respects  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  sdence  is  more  particu- 
larly called  upon  to  furmsh  gratification  to  the  mind  ;  in  democra- 
cies, to  the  body. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic,  enlightened, 
and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  nimiber  of  these  interested  pro- 
moters of  scientific  genius,  and  the  more  will  discoveries,  imme- 
diately applicable  to  productive  industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even 
power  on  their  authors.  For  in  democracies  the  working-class 
takes  a  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  public  honours,  as  well  as  pe- 
cuniary remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

In  a  community  thus  organized  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the  neglect  of  theory; 
and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrary,  with  unparalleled  vehemence 
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4i^4eniocratic  principle  does  not,  on  Ûm  one  hendi  induce  men  to 

cuttivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other*  it  enormously  in- 
creases the  number  of  those  who  do  cultivate  it  Nor  k  it  credible 
Hiaty  from  among  so  great  a  multitude,  no  speculative  genius  should 
from  time  to  time  arise,  inflamed  by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such 
an  one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature,  whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  or  his  age.  He  re- 
qqires  no  assistance  in  his  course— -enough  that  he  be  not  checked 
in  it 

4U  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this  : — permanent  inequality  of  condi- 
tions leads  men  to  confine  themselves  to  the  arrogant  and  sterile 
research  of  abstract  truths  ;  while  the  social  condition  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  democracy  prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  use- 
ful practical  results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and 
inevitable  :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  it  out. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our  tima 
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dearly  cBseemed  from  dar  off  these  new  tendencies,  which  wiD 
soon  be  irresistible)  they  would  understand  that,  possesâng  educa«- 
tion  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic  ages  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove the  industrial  part  of  science  ;  and  that  henceforward  all  the 
efforts  (tf  the  constituted  authorities  ou^t  to  be  directed  to  support 
the  highest  branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  paasbn 
for  science  itself  In  the  present  age  the  human  mind  must  be 
coerced  into  theoretical  studies  ;  it  runs  of  its  own  accord  to  prac- 
tical applications  ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually  referring  it  to  the 
minute  examination  of  secondary  effects,  it  is  well  to  divert  it  from 
them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise  it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  pri- 
mary causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  think 
that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  light 
by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  extinguished,  it  will  dwindle  by 
degrees,  and  expire  of  itself.  By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mare 
applications,  principles  would  be  lost  sight  of  ;  and  when  the  prin- 
ciples were  wholly  forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would 
be  ill  pursued.  New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and 
men  would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without  art, 
scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
they  found  that  almost  aU  the  arts  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  there  ;  and  they  were  surprised  that  a  people  which  had 
attained  this  point,  should  not  have  gone  beyond  it  At  a  later 
period  they  discovered  some  traces  of  the  higher  branches  of  science 
which  were  lost  The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry  ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved,  but  science 
itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to  explain  the  strangely 
motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the  mind^  of  this  people.  The 
Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten 
the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used 
the  formula,  without  askbg  for  its  meaning  ;  they  retained  the  in- 
strument, but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it.  Th^^  Chinese^  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change  ;  for 
them  to  improve  was  imposable.  They  were  compelled,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  predecessors,  lest  they  should 
stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  deviating  for  an  instant  from  the  path 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCEBNINO  THE  8PIBIT  IN  WHICH  THE  AMERICANS  OULTITATB 

THE  ARTS. 

It  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my  own,  if  I 
strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  goieral  mediocrity  of  fortunes,  the 
absence  of  superfluous  wealth,  the  universal  desire  of  comfort,  and 
the  constant  efforts  by  which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it, 
make  the  taste  for  the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  among  which 
all  these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  att9.wluui^j€32i; 
to  render  life  easy^in  preference  to  those  whose  object  is  to  adorn 
it  They  will  habitually  jrefigr  the  useful  to  the  J^ÊRUtift^l»  and 
they  will  require  that  the  l)fiâS|tifiil  should  be  usefiiL 

But  I  propose  ^o  go  further  ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  this 
first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that  in  the  ages  of  privilege  the  practice 
of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege  ;  and  that  every  profes» 
fflon  is  a  separate  walk  upon  which  it  is  not  allowable  for  every 
one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive  industry  is  free,  the  fixed 
character  which  belongs  to  aristocratic  nations  gradually  segregates 
all  the  persons  who  practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct 
class,  always  composed  of  the  same  families,  whose  members  are 
all  known  to  each  other,  and  among  whom  a  public  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride  soon  spring  up.  In  a 
class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not  only  his  fortune  to 
make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve.  He  is  not  exclusively  swayed 
by  his  own  interest,  or  even  by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is, 
that  each  artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  posnble— not  with  the  greatest  dispatoh,  or  at  the 
fewest  rate.  '» 
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When,  on  the  contrary^  every  profession  is  open  to  all-r^when  a 
multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embracing  and  abandoning  it 
— 4ind  when  its  several  members  are  strangers  to  each  other,  indif- 
ferent and  from  their  numbers  hardly  seen  amonsc  themselves  ;  the 
4ej8  d«,troyed,  and  each  warLan,  stanZg  alone,  endeav- 
ours  simply  to  £un  the  grg^^*^  py«nM<>  qnnf^tjfjY  nf  T||nj|^  ^^  the 
l^ast  çjrasible^cgst  The  will  of  the  customer  is  then  his  only  limit. 
ISuTat  the  same  time  a  corresponding  revolution  takes  place  in  the 
i^ustomer  also.  In  countries  in  which  riches  as  well  as  power  are 
concentrated  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  number  of 
BMKviduab,  who  are  always  the  same.  Necessity,  public  0]ûnioD, 
or  moderate  desires  exclude  all  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
As  this  aristocratic  class  remains  fixed  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatncas 
OD  which  it  stands,  without  diminution  or  increase,  it  is  always  act» 
ed  upon  by  the  same  wants  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturaUy  derive  from  thâr 
aupmor  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is  extremely  well* 
made  and  lasting.  This  affects  the  general  way  of  thinking  of  the 
nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It  often  occurs,  among  such  a  peo« 
pie,  that  even  the  peasant  will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he 
covets,  than  procure  them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In^îstoe» 
X^es,  then,  the  handicraftsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
very  fastidious  customers  :  the  profit^they  hope  to  make  depends 
principstlly  on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being  abolished, 
ranks  are  intermingled,  and  men  are  for  ever  rising  or  sinking  upon 
the  ladder  of  society.  Among  a  democratic  people  a  number  of  citi- 
zens always  exist  whose  patrimony  is  divided  and  decreasing. 
They  have  contracted,  under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  certain 
wants,  which  remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are 
gone  ;  and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  al- 
ways in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose  fortune  is  upon 
the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much  faster  than  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of  wealth  in  anticipation,  long 
before  they  have  means  to  command  them.  Such  men  are  eager 
to  find  some  short  cut  to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within 
their  reach.     From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result 
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is,  that  in  democrades  there  are  always  a  muhitude  of  indhridualsj 
whose  wants  are  above  thâr  means,  and  who  are  very  willing  to  I 
take  up  with  imperfect  satisfaction,  rather  than  abandon  the  object  j 
of  their  desires.  ^ 

The  artisan  readily  nnderstands  these  passions,  fS[Mr  he  himadf 
partakes  in  them  :  in  an  aristocracy  he  would  seek  to  sell  his  woric« 
manship  at  a  hig>^  pwf^  fa^  the  few;  he  now  conceives  that  the 
more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price 
to  alL  But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  cooh 
modities.  The  first  is  to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more 
ingenious  method  of  produdng  them  :  the  second  is  to  manufieu^ture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value.  Among 
a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  workman 
are  directed  to  these  two  objects:  he  strives  to  invent  methods 
which  may  enable  him  not  only  to  work  better,  but  quicker  and 
cheaper  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  thing  he  makes,  without  rendmng  it  wholly  unfit  for 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  none  but  the  wealthy  had 
watohes,  they  were  almost  all  very  good  ones  :  few  are  now  made 
wmcfi^e  worth  much,  but  every  body  has  one  in  his  pocket.  Thus 
the  democratic  principle  not  only  tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to 
the  useful  arts,  but  it  induces  the  artisan  to  produce  with  great 
rapidity  a  quantity  of  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to 
coi)tont  himself  with  ithese  commodities. 

Not  that  in  democracies  the  ads  are  incapable  of  producing  very 
O^MnendablfcJBorks,  if  such  be  required.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time  and 
trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry — ^in  the  midst  of 
this  immense  competition  and  these  counties^  experiments,  some  ex- 
cellent  workmen  are  formed  who  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
craft.  But  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  displaying  what  they 
can  do  ;  they  are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers  ;  they  remain 
in  a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  condemns  itself,  and, 
though  it  be  very  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary,  workmen 
always  do  all  they  can  ;  and  when  they  stop,  it  is  because  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  thdr  attamments. 

When  I  arrive  m  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  ttis  fiM^  notiiing  r^the  social 
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dhion  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country.  But  if  I  per- 
câve  that  the  productions  of  the  arts  are  generally  of  an  inferk» 
quality,  very  abundant  and  very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  among 
the  people  where  this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  thp  ^ff^l^<^j  and  diat 
ranks  are  beginning  to  intermingle  and  will  soon  be  confounded 
together! 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavour  not  oofy  to 
bring  their  usefiil  productions  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  they  strive  to  ^ve  to  all  their  commodities  attractive 
qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality  possess.  In  the  confusion  of 
all  ranks  every  one  hopes  to  i>pppar  wVmt  hp»  j^  nnt^  and  makes 
great  exertions  to  succeed  in  this  object.  This  sentim^it  indeed» 
which  is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in 
Ûïe  democratic  principle  ;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  tr^ytprîal 
objecte.  To  mimic  virtue  is  of  every  age;  but  the  hypocrisy_pf 
hrjpiry  hfiltrngri  mnr^  p^'^^^^^^^y  JtO  thf  ^ff^  of  democrac 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts  have  re- 
course to  every  species  of  imposture  :  and  these  devices  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Imitation-tjl^fi^onds  are 
now  made  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  real  ones  ;  as  soon  as 
the  art  of  fabricating  false  diamonds  shall  have  reached  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real 
ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  one  and  the  other  will  be  abandoned, 
and  become  mere  pebbles  again.  j 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called  the  fine 
arts,  by  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of  democratic  institutions 
to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts  ;  but 
these  causes  exert  a  ver)"^  powerful  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  arts  are  cultivated.  Many  of  those  who  had  already  con- 
tracted  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  b^in  to  conceive  that  taste,  at 
least  by  imitation  ;  and  the  number  of  consumers  inQ:ea§.es,  but  opu- 
lent and  fastidious  consumers  become  more  scarce.  Something 
analogous  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  cut  in  the  useful  arts  theL 
takes  place  in  the  fine  arts  ;  the  productions  of  artists  are  more 
numerous,  but  the  merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No 
longer  able  to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than  reality 
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In  mfitoPTuntm  a  few  pfAt  pirtiir^n  aie  pyodiiced;  in  democratic 

ç/çmDtàeif  a  ^"^  ""'"^^^  tf  iPffg"^^^^nt  ff^^^  In  the  fonner, 
statues  are  raised  of  bmnge:  in  the  latter,  they  are  modelled  in 
plastfic 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  YcMrk,  by  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Narrows,  I  was  airprised  to 
perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  little  palaces  of  white  marble,  several  of  which  were 
built  after  the  models  of  ancient  architecture.  When  I  went  the 
next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  the  buildings  which  had  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that  its  walls  were  of  whitewashed 
brick,  and  its  colmnns  of  painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I 
had  admired  the  night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy  impart, 
moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the  imitative  arts  which 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  They  firequently  withdraw  them  from  the 
delineation  of  the  soul  to  fix  tiiem  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body  : 
and  they  substitute  the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for 
that  of  sentiment  and  thought  :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in  the 
place  of  the  Ideal 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minutest  intricacies  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the  draftsmen  of  our 
own  time.*    He  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  rigorous 

^  fl  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  an  opinion  which 
some  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  a  mistaken  one. 
Whoever  has  examined  the  accurate  smdy,  the  close  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
the  profound  scientific  knowledge  of  Raphael  and  of  almost  all  the  great 
masters  of  art,  in  their  drawings,  (where  the  means  by  which  their  perfect 
works  were  achieved  are  more  easily  discernible  than  amidst  the  total 
splendour  of  those  works  themselves,)  will,  I  think,  prefer  them  to  the  crude 
design  or  the  pedantic  modelling  of  more  recent  times.  Nor  has  the  in- 
dustry of  the  elder  artists  in  these  details  ever  been  surpassed.  For  instance, 
in  the  series  of  sketches  for  Raphael's  finest  works,  one  represents  the 
skeletons  of  the  whole  group,  in  perfect  and  not  unmeaning  osteology  ;  a 
second  reproduces  the  same  group  fleshed  with  complete  anatomical  science; 
in  a  third,  the  artist  proceeds  to  put  drapery  on  his  figures.  To  compare 
the  drawing  of  Raphael  with  that  of  David,  is  to  compare  the  science  of  a 
surgeon  with  that  of  a  butcher.  The  former  penetrated  by  his  art  into  the 
hidden  beauty  and  truth  of  nature  :  the  latter  dragged  nature  to  the  easel, 
and  deprived  her  at  once  of  life,  truth,  and  freedom. 

I  woold  be  understood  to  confine  this  remark  to  the  illustration  here,  at 
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accuracy  on  this  point  as  they  do,  because  he  aqiired  to  aurpasB 
nature.  He  sought  to  make  of  man  something  which  should  be  su- 
perior to  man,  and  to  embeUish  beauty's  self.  David  and  Us 
scholars  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  thej  were 
good  painters.  They  wcmderfully  depicted  the  models  which  Aey 
had  before  th&r  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagined  anything  beyond 
them  :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity  ;  while  Ra|diiael  soog^  far 
scxnething  better  than  nature.  They  have  left  us  an  exact  por- 
traiture  of  man  ;  but  he  discloses  in  his  worics  a  glimpse  of  the 
Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no  leas  ap- 
plicable to  the  choice  of  it  The  painters  of  the  middle  ag« 
generally  sought  far  above  aiemsehres,  and  away  from  their  own 
time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left  to  their  imaginaticm  an  m- 
bounded  range.  Our  painters  firequently  employ  their  talents  in  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  details  of  private  life,  which  thej  have 
always  before  their  eyes;  and  they  are  tar  ever  copying  tihid 
objects,  the  originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 

I  think,  inappropriately  selected;  for  of  the  general  inflaeoce  of  dsmoea^ 
on  the  choice  of  subjects,  on  the  range  of  art,  on  the  spirit,  fiûth,  and  sda- 
cation  of  artists,  and,  last  though  not  least,  on  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
the  passage  above  gives  a  very  trae  analysis.  The  pictures  of  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  Paul  Potter  belong  as  truly  to  the  burghers  of  Holland,  as 
those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church,  or 
those  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  to  the  coorts  and 
palaces  of  Europe. — Translator's  Nott,] 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

WHT  THE  AMSBICANS  BAI8B  SOME  MOmniSIiTS   SO  DIBiONinCAHT,  AMI 

OTBBBS  80  niPOKTAHT. 

I  HAVE  just  obsenred,  that  in  dmnocratic  ages  monuments  of  tiie 
arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and  less  important  I  now  hasten 
to  point  out  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community  individuals  are  very  powerless  ;  but 
the  state  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them  all  in  its 
grasp,  is  very  powerful  Nowhere  do  citizens  appear  so  insignificant 
as  in  a  democratic  nation  ;  nowhere  does  the  nation  itself  appear 
greater,  or  does  the  mind  more  easily  take  in  a  wide  general  survey 
of  it  In  democratic  communities  the  imagination  is  compressed 
when  men  consider  themselves  ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they 
think  of  the  State.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  t 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellings,  frequently  aspire  to  gigantic  splen- 
dor in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  immense  city  on 
the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their  cajntal,  but  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  hardly  more  densely  peopled  than  Pontoise, 
though,  according  to  them,  it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  in- 
habitants. They  have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  fiiture  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for  Congress 
in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  have  given  it  the  pompous  name  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning  and 
erecting  for  themselves  prodi^ous  undertakings,  which  would  aston- 
ish the  engineers  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Thus  democracy  not  only  leads  men  to  a  vast  number  of  incon- 
sderable  productions;  it  also  leads  them  to  raise  some  monuments 
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on  the  largest  scale  :  but  bet\vc,en  these  two  extremes  there  b  a 
blank.  A  few  scattered  remains  of  enormous  buildings  can  therefive 
teach  us  nothing  of  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  die 
people  by  whom  they  were  raised.  I  may  add,  though  the  remaik 
leads  me  to  step  out  of  my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  belter 
acquainted  with  its  greatness^its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
Whensoever  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a  whole 
people  co-operate  in  a  single  undertaking,  that  power,  with  little 
knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  .succeed  in  obtaining  some- 
thing enormous  from  the  co-operation  of  efforts  so  multiplied.  But 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  was  very  happy, 
very  enlightened,  or  even  very  strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mesdco  full  of  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  vast  palaces  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Cortes  from  oon- 
querbg  the  Mexican  empire  with  m  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six- 
teen horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acqusunted  with  ttie  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the  aqueducts  wldch 
surround  Ûïe  ruins  of  their  cities — ^they  would  have  made  a  bettff 
use  of  their  power  and  thdr  wealth.  If  they  had  invented  Ae  steam 
en^ne,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of 
their  empire  those  long  artificial  roads  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  at  once  the  splendid  memorials  of  their 
ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track  than  a 
few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods  upon  its  surfiace, 
might  have  been  more  the  master  of  Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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C3HAPTER   Xm. 

LITERAST  CHARiLCTEBICTICS  OF  mMOCEATIC  AOEtf. 

When  a  traveUer  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  United 
States,  and  examines  the  American  books  upon  the  shelves,  the  nimip- 
ber  of  works  appears  extremely  great  ;  while  that  of  known  authors 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  smalL  He  will  first  meet 
with  a  number  of  elementary  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  human  knowledge/  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in 
Europe  ;  the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  thdr  own 
country.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works,  Bi^ 
Ues,  sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controvereial  divinity,  and  reports 
of  charitable  sodeties  ;  lastly,  appears  the  long  catalogue  of  political 
pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do  not  write  books  to  combat  each 
other's  opinions,  but  pamphlets  which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  then  expire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the  human  brainy 
are  to  be  found  the  more  remarkable  works  of  that  small  number  oi 
authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized  countiy 
in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  nevertheless  to  be  found  there  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  mmd,  and  who  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their 
lives,  at  least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup* 
plies  these  readers  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  books  which  thej 
require.  Almost  all  important  English  books  are  republished  in  the 
United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  still  darts  its 
rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  There  is 
hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not  contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Shakspere.  I  remember  that  I  read  the  feudal  play  of  Henry  V.  tot 
the  first  time  in  a  log  house. 
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Not  only  do  tbe  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the  treasures  of 
English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  diey  find  the 
literature  of  England  growing  on  their  own  soil.  The  larger  part 
of  that  small  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  enga^^ 
in  the  composition  of  Uterary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and 
still  more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of  democ- 
racy the  ideas  and  literaiy  fashion  which  are  current  auKmg  tibe 
aristocratic  nations  they  have  taken  for  their  modeL  They  paint 
with  colours  borrowed  from  foreign  manners  ;  and  as  they  hardtye?cr 
represent  the  country  they  were  bom  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  sd- 
dom  popular  diere. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  Stateslure  themselyes  so  convinced  Aat 
it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are'  pubUshed,  that  before  they  can 
make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one  of  tiieir  authors,  tbqr 
generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been  ratified  m  England,  just  as  in 
pictures  the  author  of  an  original  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  judge  ot 
ike  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then  at  presoit,  prap 
erly  q>eaking,  no  hterature.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknowledge 
as  American  are  die  journalists.  They  indeed  are  not  great  writen^ 
but  they  speak  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  and  make  them- 
selves heard  by  them.  Other  authors  are  aliens  ;  they  are  to  die 
Americans  what  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general  sym- 
pathy. They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act  upon  the  mannors 
of  the  people. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  very  far  fix>m  origi- 
nating in  democracy  alone,  and  tLat  the  causes  of  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  independent  of  the  democratic 
principle.  If  the  Americans,  retaining  the  same  laws  and  sodal 
condition,  had  had  a  different  origin,  and  had  been  transported  into 
another  country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  litera« 
tore.  Even  as  they  now  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  one  ;  but  its  character  will  be  different  fix)m  that  which 
marks  the  American  literary  productions  of  our  time,  and  that  char- 
acter will  be  peculiarly  its  own.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this 
character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  among  whom  letters  are  culti- 
vated; the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  state,  are 


conducted  by  a  ruling  class  in  society.  The  literaiy  as  well  as  the 
political  career  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those 
nearest  to  it  in  rank.  These  premises  suffice  to  give  me  a  key  to 
all  the  rest 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  objects,  th^  easily  concert  with  one  another 
and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules  which  are  to  govern  them  each 
and  alL  If  the  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is 
literature,  the  productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by 
them  to  precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  aUowable  to 
depart  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  portion  in  the  countiy, 
they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to  adopt  a  certain  number 
of  fixed  rules  for  themselves,  but  to  foUow  those  which  their  fiire- 
fathers  laid  down  for  their  own  guidance;  their  code  will  be  at  once 
strict  and  traditional.  As  they  are  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the 
cares  of  daily  life — as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than  ibàr 
&thers  were  before  them — ^they  have  learned  to  take  an  interest,  for 
several  generations  back,  in  the  labours  of  the  mind.  They  have 
learned  to  understand  literature  as  an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  fiv 
its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a  scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men 
conform  to  its  rules.  Nor  is  this  all  :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak 
began  and  will  end  their  lives  in  easy  or  in  affluent  circumstances; 
hence  they  have  naturally  concaved  a  taste  for  choice  gratifications^ 
and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay  more,  a  kind  of 
indolence  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they  frequently  contract  in  the 
midst  of  this  long  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  leads 
them  to  put  aside,  even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  too 
startling  or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused,  than  intensely 
excited  ;  they  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried  away. 

Now  let  us  fanc^  a  great  number  of  literary  performances  exe- 
cuted by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have  just  described,  and 
we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  literature  in  which  everything 
will  be  regular  and  pre-arranged.  The  slightest  work  vrill  be  care- 
fully touched  in  its  least  details.;  art  and  labour  will  be  conspicuous 
in  everythmg;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its  own» 
fit>m  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought  of  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  thought  ;  and  the  form  will  be  no  less  considered  than  the 
matter  :  the  diction  will  be  ix)lisbed,  measured,  and  uniform.    The 


terne  of  the  mind  will  be  always  dignified,  seldom  very  animated  ; 
■nd  writers  will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  lo 
aniltipiy  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  among  themselves  aod 
writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  will  infect  them  with  a  false  and  laboured  style  ;  they  will 
by  down  minute  literary  rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will 
insensibly  lead  them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to 
Itansgress  the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a  mode 
of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
■ristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote  from  pure  language 
Aui  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people.  Such  arc  the  natural  perils 
ot  literature  among  aristocracies.  Every  aristocracy  which  keeps 
ibelf  entirely  aloof  from  the  people  becomes  impotent — a  fact  which 
b  as  true  in  hterature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  US  now  turn  the  picture  and  consider  the  other  side  of  it  :  let 
IK  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  not  unprepared 
by  ancient  traditions  and  present  culture  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Ranks  are  there  intermingled  and  confounded; 
knowledge  and  power  are  both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  scattered  on  every  side.  Here  then  is  a  motley 
Bultitude,  whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  have  not  all  received  the  same 
education  ;  they  do  not  possess  tlie  same  (U-gree  of  i  ulture  as  their 
Mms,  nor  Roy  resemblance  to  them— nay,  th^  perpetually  differ 
Èaat  themselves,  fi»  Aey  live  ia  a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place, 
feelings,  and  fortunes.  The  mind  of  each  member  of  the  communis 
b  âierefore  onattached  to  that  of  his  fellow-dtizens  by  tradition  or 
by  common  halxta  ;  and  they  have  never  had  the  power,  the  incti- 
«Mtkui,  nor  the  time  to  concert  ti^ether.  It  is  however  from  the 
booom  of  this  heterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  authors  spring  ; 

•  All  this  is  especial];  tne  of  the  arutoemtic  coimtnst  which  havo  mcb 
Imv  "Bd  peaceAilly  ndgeet  to  a  mouarchiesl  goveramenL  When  hbertj 
pwniU  in  an  ariatocraey,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
Bse  of  the  lower  cluses  ;  snd  when  ihey  use,  they  approseb  them.  This 
fteqoenllj  introdnces  something  of  a  democrade  spirit  ioto  an  aristocratie 
«mmunitf.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  privileged  body,  govenung 
with  energy  end  an  habitoslly  bold  policy,  a  tmsle  for  stir  «ad  excitement, 
«rirfeh  mnst  io&UiUr  afftet  all  litenij'  perlbrmaitces. 


xoi  from  the  same  source  their  profits  and  dieir  fame  are  db- 
tributed. 

I  can  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  tnese  drcom- 
stances,  I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  literature  of  si|ch  a  people 
with  but  few  of  those  strict  conyentional  rules  which  are  admitted 
by  readers  and  by  writers  in  aristocratic  ages.  If  it  should  happeo 
that  the  men  of  some  one  period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rulcs^ 
that  would  prove  nothing  for  the  following  period  ;  for,  among  de» 
mocratic  nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.  Among 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  and  it  is  impossible  tiiat  any  such  rules  should  ever  be  per» 
manent 

In  democracies  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  the  men  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education  ;  and  most  of 
those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belleslettres,  are  either  engaged  in 
politics,  or  in  a  profession  which  only  allows  them  to  taste  occasnon- 
ally  and  by  stealth  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  These  pleasures, 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  their  lives  ;  but 
they  are  considered  as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amid  the 
serious  labours  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  sufficiently 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appreciate  its  more 
delicate  beauties  ;  and  the  minor  shades  of  expression  must  escape 
them.  As  the  time  they  can  devote  to  letters  is  very  short,  tiiey 
seek  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  whole  of  it  They  prefer  boola 
which  may  be  easily  procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  researches  to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties,  self- 
proffered,  and  easily  enjoyed  ;  above  all,  they  must  have  what  is 
unexpected  and  new.  Accustomed  to  the  struggle,  the  crosses, 
and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require  rapid  emotions, 
startling  passages — ^truths  or  errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them 
up,  and  to  plimge  them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst 
of  a  subject 

Why  should  I  say  more  Î  or  who  does  not  understand  what  is 
about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it?  Taken  as  a  whole, 
literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present,  as  it  does  in  the 
periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order,  regularity,  science,  and 
art  ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary,  ordinarily  be  slighted,  some- 
times despised.  Style  will  frequently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  over- 
burdened, and  loose — almost  always  vehement  and  bold.    Authors 


will  aim  at  rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detail 
Small  productions  will  be  more  common  than  bulky  books  :  there 
will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination  than  pro- 
Andity  ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks  of  an  untu- 
tored and  rude  vigour  of  thought — frequently  of  great  variety 
Bid  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of  authors  will  be  to  astonish 
nitber  than  to  please,  and  to  stir  the  passions  more  than  to  charm 
0x  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who  will 
tboose  a  different  track,  and  who  will,  if  Ihey  are  gifted  with  su- 
perior abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers,  in  spite  of  their  defects 
•or  their  betler  qualities  ;  but  these  exceptions  will  be  rare,  and 
vren  the  authors  who  shall  so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in 
Ibe  main  subject  of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  iustHne 
lisser  details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transition  by 
arldch  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  not  sudden 
bat  gradual,  and  raarkeil  with  shades  of  very  various  intensity. 
in  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered  people  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a  moment  at  which  the  literaiY 
^«nius  of  democratic  nations  has  its  conduence  with  that  of  ari^ 
iDctacies,  and  both  seek  to  establish  their  joint  sway  over  the  human 
■and.  Such  epochs  are  transient,  but  very  brilliant:  they  are 
ftrtile  without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confiision.  The 
fVencli  literatare  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  serve  aa  as 
mmple. 

i  dould  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social  conditioo 
and  Its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  independently  of 
&eae  causes,  there  are  several  others  which  confer  certain  charac- 
toristica  on  literary  productions  ;  but  these  appear  to  ne  to  be  the 
chief  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  soda]  and  political 
scnttition  of  a  people  and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  alwayi 
Tciy  mimerov»  :  whoevs  knows  the  one,  is  never  compl^dy 
^Mctat  (tftfae  odia. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  TBADB  OP  LITERATURE* 

Democract  not  only  infiises  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  tni« 
ding  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading  spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  number;  m 
democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  less  difficult  to 
please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among  aristocratic  nations  no 
one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  immense  exertions,  and  that 
these  exertions  may  bestow  a  great  deal  of  fame,  but  can  never 
earn  much  money  ;  while  among  democratic  nations,  a  writer 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  meager 
reputation  and  a  large  fortune.  For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be 
admired,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual  cra- 
ving for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which  nobody 
much  esteems. 

In  democratic  periods  the  public  frequently  treat  authors  at 
kings  do  their  courtiers;  they  enrich  and  they  despise  them* 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  which  are  bom  in  courts, 
or  which  are  worthy  to  live  there  1 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of  writers 
who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade  ;  and  for  some  few  great 
authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon  thousands  of  idea-mongen 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITEEATURfi  PECULIAELT  ITSBFDL  Dl 

DEMOCRATIC   COMMUNITIES. 

What  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic  repnblica 
of  antiquity,  was  very  unlike  what  we  designate  by  that  term. 
In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took  part  in  public  affairs  ;  but  there 
were  only  twenty  thousand  citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  dis- 
charged the  greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the 
present  day  to  the  lower  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
tfien,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was  after  all  merely  an  aristo- 
cralic  republic  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  :  it  was  simply  an  intestine 
feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  same  family. 
All  the  citizens  belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  aristocracy,  and  parta- 
king of  its  character.  • 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  ancients,  books 
were  always  scarce  and  dear  ;  and  that  very  great  difficulties 
im]>eded  their  publication  and  circulation.  These  circumstances 
concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits  among  a  small  number  of 
men,  who  formed  a  small  literary  aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer 
spirits  of  the  great  political  aristocracy.  Accordingly  nothing 
goes  to  prove  that  literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

These  peoples,  which  not  only  constituted  aristocracies,  but  very 
polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to  their  literary  pro- 
ductions the  defects  and  the  merits  which  characterize  the  litera- 
ture of  aristocratic^  ages.     And  indeed  a  very  superficial  survey 


of  the  literary  lemaiiMi  of  the  ancients  will  suffice  to  ooimnce  us 
that  if  those  were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  or  fertility  is 
their  subjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  or  power  of  generalia^ 
tion  in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care  tad 
skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to  be  doat 
hastily  or  at  random  :  every  line  is  written  for  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception  oi  ideal  beautf  * 
No  literature  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the  writers  of 
democracies  are  naturally  deficient,  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of 
the  ancients  :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied 
in  democratic  ages.  This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
to  combat  the  literary  defects  inherent  in  those  ages  :  as  for  their 
more  praiseworthy  literary  qualities,  they  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord,  without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  understood. 
A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  literature  of  a  people, 
without  being  appropriate  to  its  sodal  and  politièal  wants.  ^ 
men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing  but  the  literature  of  the 
dead  languages  in  a  community  where  every  one  is  habitually 
led  to  make  vehement  exertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his 
fortune,  the  result  would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  danger- 
ous, race  of  citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition 
would  give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb  the 
state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead  of  enrich- 
ing it  by  their  productive  industrvA 

It  is  evident,  that  in  democratic  communities  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  demands  that 
the  education  of  the  greater  number  should  be  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial,  rather  than  literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should 
not  be  taught  in  all  schools;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who  by 
their  natural  disposition  or  their  fortune  are  destined  to  cultivate 
letters  or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired,  and 
where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  few  excellent  univer- 
sities would  do  more  toward  the  attainment  of  this  object  than  a 
vast  number  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where  superfluous  matters, 
badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  instruction  in  neces* 

sary  studies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DEMOCRACT  OH   LAMOUAOE. 

If  tbe  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  ahready  said 
on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  that  species  of  influence  which  a  democratic 
social  condition  and  democratic  institutions  may  exercise  over 
language  itself,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  thought 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  more  in  England 
than  in  their  own  country  ;  since  they  constantly  study  the  En- 
glish writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for  their  models.  But  such 
IS  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  is  more 
inmiediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar  causes  acting  upon  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the  written,  but  to  the  spoken 
language  that  attention  must  be  paid,  if  we  would  detect  the 
modifications  which  the  idiom  of  an  aristocratic  people  may  un- 
dergo when  it  becomes  the  language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges  than  I 
can  be  myself  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  frequently 
assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  notably  different  firom  that  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Great  Britain.  They  complain,  not  only  that  the  Americans 
have  brought  into  use  a  number  of  new  words — ^the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain 
that  much — but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially  taken 
firom  the  jai:gon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or  the  language 
of  trade.  They  assert,  in  addition  to  this,  that  old  English  words 
are  often  used  by  the  Americans  in  new  acceptations  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  firequently  intermingle 
their  phraseology  in  the  strangest  manner,  and  sometimes  place 
words  together  which  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  country.    These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at 


Tarious  times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  led 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  ;  and  my  reflections  brought  me,  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at  which  my  informants 
had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  cf  that  state 
of  repose  in  which  every  thing  remains.  Few  new  words  are 
coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and  even  if  new  things 
were  made,  they  would  be  designated  by  known  words,  whose 
meaning  has  been  determined  by  tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  bestirs  itself  at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking 
in  from  without,  the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  are 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  leanung,  intelligence,  and  philosojdiy 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  literature 
toward  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immediately 
invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  which  had  all  Ghreek  or 
Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang  up  in  France, 
which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and  which  produced 
no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very  gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the  same 
change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six  hundred  words 
mto  the  English  language,  almost  all  derived  from  the  Latin,  die 
Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.*  The  constant  agitation  which  prevails  in 
a  democratic  community  tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost,  or  re- 
appear, or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of  minor  shades. 

♦  [I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence  the  author  drew  so  startling,  and 
probably  erroneous,  an  assertion.  Certainly  as  the  *  fabbro  della  lingua  ma- 
terna,' Milton  must  occupy  a  rank  second  to  that  of  the  great  poets  and  di- 
vines of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Nor  indeed  is  the  example  very 
happily  chosen,  since  Milton's  prose  writings  were  addressed  to  a  pamphlet- 
reading  people,  among  whom  that  same  principle  which  founded  the  democ- 
racies of  New  England,  had  made  very  extensive  progress.  I  imagine  Mon- 
taigne to  be  a  perfect  example  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  meaning  ;  his  style 
was  learned  to  his  contemporaries,  and  antiquated  before  the  best  age  of 
French  literature.  But  happily  for  modern  English,  it  has  retained  much 
more  of  its  affinity  to  the  language  of  those  who  were  princes  of  learning  in 
the  earJy  time,  than  the  French  diction  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentb 


The  coDseqnence  is,  tbat  many  words  must  fall  into  desuetude» 
and  others  must  be  brought  mto  use. 

Democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  this  is 
seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  politics.  Even  when 
they  do  not  need  to  change  words,  they  sometimes  feel  a  wish  to 
transform  them. 

The  genius  oT  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also  by  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent  Among  such  a  people 
the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in  language  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else:  its  prevailing  spirit  is  as  manifest  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  But  the  majority  is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in 
study — ^in  political  and  conunercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical 
speculation  or  literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or 
adopted  for  its  use  will  therefore  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits  ; 
they  will  mainly  serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  pas* 
sions  of  party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
departments  the  language  will  constantly  spread,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  democratic  nations  are  wont  to  de- 
rive their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  go  to 
work  to  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living  in 
democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not  care  to  dive  into 
the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expression  they  happen  to  yrBJoL 
If  they  have  sometimes  recourse  to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will 
induce  them  to  search  at  the  roots  of  the  dead  languages  ;  buT 
erudition  does  not  naturally  furnish  them  with  its  resources.  The 
most  ignorant,  it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most  The 
eminently  democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will 

centuries  preserves  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth;  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  fixedness  of  our  aristocratic  national  character. 

**  If,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from^acon  ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh  ;  the 
dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney  ;  and  the  diction  d 
common  life  from  Shakspere,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want 
oi  English  words  in  which  thev  miftht  be  expressed."— TnnuAitor'j  NotêJ] 
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often  lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  yulgar  profession  by  a  Ote^ 
ot  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  the  more  remote  from 
learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its  appellation.  Thus 
ike  French  rope-dancers  have  transformed  themselves  into  '^  Aero» 
bates''  and  "<  Funambules.'' 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages^  democratic 
nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongue  ;  for  their  mu- 
tual intercourse  becomes  perpetual,  and  the  inhabitants  of  dififerent 
countries  imitate  each  other  the  more  readily  as  they  grow  more 
like  each  other  every  day.  > 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  democratic 
nations  attempt  to  perpetrate  innovations.  From  time  to  time  they 
resume  forgotten  expressions  in  their  vocabulary,  which  they  re- 
store to  use  ;  or  they  borrow  from  some  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which  they  introduce  with  a  figura- 
tive meaning  into  the  language  of  daily  life.  Many  expressions 
which  ori^nally  belonged  to  the  technical  language  of  a  professioii 
or  a.  party,  are  thus  drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic  nations 
to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giving  some  un- 
wonted meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use.  This  method  is 
very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient  ;  no  learning  is  required  to 
use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself  ratder  facilitates  the  practice  ;  but 
that  practice  is  most  dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  demo- 
cratic people  doubles  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they 
sometimes  render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  deflection  of 
a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning,  and  he  adapts  it, 
thus  modified,  as  well  as  he  can  to  his  subject.  A  second  writer 
twists  the  sense  of  the  expression  in  another  way  ;  a  third  takes 
possession  of  it  for  another  purpose  ;  and  as  there  is  no  common 
appeal  to  the  sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  defi- 
nitely settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambigu- 
ous condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly  ever  ap- 
pear to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  always  seem  to 
point  their  aim  at  a  knot  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 
which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had  rather 
that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with  words  imported 
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bomibe  Chinese,  the  Tartan,  or  the  HuronSy  than  that  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  in  our  own  language  should  become  indeterminate». 
Harmony  and  uniformity  are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composi- 
tion :  many  of  these  things  are  conyentional,  and,  strictly  speak», 
ing,  it  is  possible  to  forego  them  ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language* 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several  other 
changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand  aloof  firom 
all  others,  and  likes  to  have  distinct  characteristics  of  its  own,  it 
often  happens  that  several  peoples  which  have  a  common  origin 
become  nevertheless  estranged  from  each  other  ;  so  that,  without 
ceasing  to  understand  the  same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak 
it  in  the  same  manner.  In  these  ages  each  nation  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  classes,  which  see  but  little  of  each  (Pther  and 
do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts,  and  invariably 
retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopts  by  choice  cer* 
tain  words  and  certain  terms,  which  afterward  pass  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  like  their  estates.  The  same  idiom  then  com- 
prises a  language  of  the  poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich — a  lan- 
'  guage  of  the  citizen  and  a  language  of  the  nobility — a  learned 
language  and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the 
more  impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must  this 
be  the  case.  1  would  lay  a  wager,  that  among  the  castes  of  India 
there  are  amazing  variations  of  language,  and  that  there  is  almost 
as  much  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Paria  and  that  of 
the  Brahmin  as  there  is  in  their  dress. 

When  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  ranks, 
meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse — ^when  castes  are  destroyed, 
and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited  and  intermixed  with  each 
other,  all  the  words  of  a  language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are 
unsuitable  to  the  greater  number  perish  :  the  remainder  ,fonn  a 
common  store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms  of  Euro- 
pean nations  are  manifestly  declining  :  there  is  no  patois  in  the 
New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day  from  the  old  coun- 
tries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  conditions  is  as  much 
felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  phraseology.    Not  only  does  every  one  use 
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die  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of  using  tbem  wHlioiiC 
discnmination.  The  rules  which  style  had  set  up  are  ahnost 
abolished  :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn  between  expressions  wlddi 
seem  by  their  very  nature  vulgar,  and  others  which  appear  to  be 
refined.  Persons  sprin^g  from  different  ranks  of  society  cany 
the  terms  and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  wifli  them, 
into  whatever  circumstances  they  may  pass  ;  thus  the  oriigin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as  mvA 
confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  classification  of  words  there  aie  mlei 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more  than  to 
another,  but  which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  Some 
expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgar,  because  the  ideas  fhey  are 
meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves  ;  others  are  of  a  higher 
charactei?^  because  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  designate  are 
naturally  elevated.  No  intermixture  of  ranks  will  ever  efface 
these  differences.  But  the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to 
root  out  whatever  is  merely  conventional  and  arbitraiy  in  the 
forms  of  thought  Perhaps  the  necessary  dasâfication  which  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  will  always  be  less  respected  by 
a  democratic  people  than  by  any  other,  because  among  such  a 
people  there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed  by  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  leisure  to  study  the  natural  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by  their  own 
observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  "on  a  feature  of 
democratic  languages,  which  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  democratic 
nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  passion,  for  general  ideas, 
and  that  this  arises  from  their  peculiar  merits  and  defects.  This 
liking  for  general  ideas  is  displayed  in  democratic  languages  by 
the  continual  use  of  generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great 
merit  and  the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic  terms 
or  abstract  expresvsions,  because  these  modes  of  speech  enlarge 
thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  enabling  it  to 
include  several  objects  in  a  small  compass.  A  French  demo- 
c  atic  writer  will  be  apt  to  say  capacités  in  the  abstract  for  men 
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of  capacity,  and  without  particttiarizing  the  ol]3ecti  to  wbiiA 
their  capacity  is  applied  :  be  will  talk  about  actuatUés  to  dengh» 
nate  in  one  word  the  things  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  instanEl; 
and  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  éverUualiiés  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  universey  dating  firom  the  moment  at  which 
he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  perpetually  coining  wcnrds  of 
this  kind,  in  which  they  sublimate  into  further  abstraction  tibe 
abstract  terms  of  the  language.  Nay  more,  to  render  their  mode 
of  speech  more  succinct,  they  personify  the  subject  of  these  ab- 
stract terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  entity.  Thus  they  would 
say  in  French,  La  force  des  chases  veut  que  les  capacités  gou- 
vementJ^ 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own  exann 
ple.  I  have  frequently  used  the  word  EQUALrnr  in  an  absolute 
sense — ^nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in  several  places  ;  thus  I 
have  said  that  equality  does  such  and  such  things,  or  refrains 
from  doing  others.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  used  these  expressions  :  they 

*  [As  a  further  illustration  of  this  observation,  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  exemplify  by  retaining  the  phrase  of  the  original,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advert  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  French  and  English  languages  in 
this  respect.  The  French  (whether  it  be  firom  their  democratic  social  eon» 
dition  or  from  their  national  vivacity)  have  acquired  a  habit  of  dealing 
familiarly  with  general  propositions,  conveyed  in  very  loose  terms.  The 
English  (whether  it  be  from  their  aristocratic  manners,  or  from  their  na»- 
tional  sobriety  of  character)  have  retained  much  more  of  the  positive  and 
the  concrete  forms  in  their  language.  We  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  democracy  at  which  abstract  ideas  are  enounced,  upon  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance,  as  absolute  propositions,  or  personified  till  they  ^re  made  to 
play  the  part  of  living  agents.  The  innovations  which  the  author  points 
out  in  the  text  as  having  befallen  the  French  language  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.,  are  still,  I  think,  inadmissible  into  the  pure  English.  Hence  arose 
the  chief  difficulty  of  rendering  into  our  tongue  forms  of  speech  so  repug- 
nant to  the  positive  genius  of  the  language  :  for  égalité^  I  have  generally 
written  the  principle  of  equality  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  abridging  the  author's  meaning,  to  connect  each  ab- 
stract term  with  its  appropriate  object.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
in  the  age  to  disregard  these  distinctions,  and  to  Gallicize  or  generalize 
our  forms  of  expression  ;  but  if  I  were  required  to  point  out  the  class  of 
authors  who  have  done  most  to  vitiate  the  language  in  this  respect,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  democratic  writers  in  the  late 
Westminster  Review. — Trantlator*s  NoieJ] 
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woqU  never  have  thought  of  using  the  word  equality  wtfaout  ap« 
plying  it  to  some  particular  object  ;  and  thej  would  rather  have 
renounced  the  term  altogether  than  have  consented  to  make  a 
liring  personage  of  it. 

These  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  democratic  languages, 
and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without  attaching  them  to 
any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure  the  thoughts  they  are 
Intended  to  convey  ;  they  render  the  mode  of  speech  more  soc- 
ciiict,  and  the  idea  contained  in  it  less  clear.  But  with  regard  to 
language,  democratic  nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labour. 

I  know  not  indeed  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some  secret 
charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  among  these  nations.  As 
tlie  men  who  live  there.are  frequently  leftvto  the  efforts  of  their 
individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are  almost  always  a  prey  to 
doubt:  and  as  their  situation  in  life  is  for  ever  changing,  they  are 
never  held  fast  to  any  of  their  opinions  by  the  certain  tenure  of 
their  fortunes.  Men  living  in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt 
to  entertain  unsettled  ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to 
convey  them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  ex- 
press to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  abstract 
terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false  bottom  ;  yon 
may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take  them  out  again 
without  being  observed. 

Among  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the  basis 
of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  affect  to  expel  these  terms  from 
democratic  languages  ;  I  simply  remark,  that  men  have  an  espe- 
cial, tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  to  multiply  words  of 
this  kind — to  take  them  always  by  themselves  in  their  most  ab- 
stract acceptation,  and  to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when 
the  nature  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OP  SOBfB    yP  THE  SOURCES  OF  ?OETRT  AMONG  •  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS. 

Various  different  significations  have  been  given  to  the  woid 
Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were  to  lead  them  into 
a  discussion  as  to  which  of  these  definitions  ought  to  be  selected  : 
I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I  have  chosen.  In  my 
opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  and  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  exists,  by 
adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and  by  combinii^ 
certain  real  circumstances,  but  which  do  not  in  fact  concurrently 
happen,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of  nature.  Thus  the 
object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent  what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it, 
and  to  present  to  the  mind  some  loftier  imagery.  Verse,  regarded 
as  the  ideal  beauty  of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical  ;  but 
verse  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  among  the  actions,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations,  th«re  are  any 
which  lead  to  a  conception  of  ideal  beauty,  and  which  may  foe 
this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources  of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste  for 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expression  of  it, 
are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  among  a  democratic  as  among 
an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristocratic  nations  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  body  goes  on  to  act  as  it  were  spontaneously,  whUe 
the  higher  faculties  are  bound  and  burdened  by  repose.  Among 
these  nations  the  people  will  very  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and 
sometimes  allow  their  fancy  to  range  beyond  and  above  what 
surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the  notion 
of  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  competition,  the 
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charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many  spurs  to  ur^  men  jd- 
ward  in  the  active  professions  they  have  embraced,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  deviate  for  an  instant  from  the  track.  The  main  stress 
of  the  faculties  is  to  this  point.  The  imagination  is  not  extinct  j 
bat  its  chief  fimction  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  repr»^ 
■ent  what  m  real. 

The  principle  of  equality  not  only  diverts  men  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  ideal  beauty — it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to 
be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions,  as  well 
KB  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
buman  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  belief,  but  it  predisposes 
the  mind  to  adopt  one  faith  rather  than  another.  An  aristocratic 
people  will  always  be  prone  to  place  intermediate  powers  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic 
element  is  favourable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled 
with  supernatural  creatures,  not  palpable  to  the  senses  but  dis- 
covered by  the  (nind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely,  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  countless  au- 
dience to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

Id  democratic  ages  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that 
men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  belief  as  they  are  in  their 
laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  ima^nation  of  poets  back  to 
earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real  and  viable  world.  Eren 
irtieo  the  pnnciple  of  equally  does  not  disturb  reliions  beUef,  it 
tends  to  amplify  it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents, 
to  fix  it  principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 

Aristocracy  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tloii  of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  oo  the  contrary, 
fpma  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for  what  is  ancient  In 
Am  respect  aristocracy  is  far  more  fevourable  to  poetry;  fiïr 
dungs  oommooly  grow  larger  and  more  obscure  as  they  are  more 
nmote  ;  and  for  this  twofold  reason  they  are  better  suited  to  the 
delineation  of  the  ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  prindple  oi 
equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present  Among  aristocratic  nations 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged  peiaonages,  whose  sitna- 
ttim  il,  aa  it  were,  witfaotit  and  above  the  condition  o£  man;  ta 


tbefley  power,  wealfh,  fame,  wit,  refinement,  and  d&rtmetion  in  all 
things  appear  peculiarly  to  belcmg.  The  crowd  never  sees  them 
Terj  closely,  or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details;  and  Httk 
is  needed  to  mak^  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  same  people,  yon  will  meet  with  classes 
so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  fhey  are  no  less  fit  objects  for 
poetry  from  the  excess  of  their  rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than 
the  former  are  firom  thdr  greatness  and  refinanent.  Bendes,  as 
the  different  classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  conmiunity  is  com* 
posed  are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with  some  ad- 
dition to,  or  some  subtraction  firom,  what  they  ideally  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignificant  and 
very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his  fellows  when  he 
surveys  himself. 

The  poets  of  democratic  ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any 
man  in  particular  as  the  subject  of  a  piece  ;  fi)r  an  object  of 
slender  importance,  which  is  distinctly  seen  on  aU  sides,  will  never 
lend  itself  to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has  estab^ 
lished  itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the  old  springs 
of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what  new  ones  it  may 
disclose. 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  progress  of 
equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller  and  better  known 
proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of  what  they  could  substi- 
tute for  the  great  themes  which  were  departing  together  with  the 
aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to  inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost 
sight  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams 
and  mountains.  Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distûaction,  the  de- 
scriptive. Some  have  thought  that  this  sort  of  delineation,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover 
the  earth,  was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages; 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  only  belongs  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  end  democracy  diverts  the  imagina* 
tion  from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on  man  alona 
Democratic  nations  may  amuse  tiiemselves  for  a  while  with  con- 


Bering  the  productions  of  nature  ;  but  they  are  only  ejccited  m 
reality  by  a  suney  of  tliemselves.  Here,  and  here  alone,  (be  true 
■ources  of  poetry  among  such  nations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  may 
be  beUeved  that  the  poels  who  shall  nej^Iect  to  draw  their  inspi- 
ration hence,  will  lose  all  sway  ova  the  minds  which  they  would 
eocliant,  and  wilt  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  un  impassioned 
■pectators  of  their  transports. 

1  have  shown  how  the  i<ieas  of  progression  and  of  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  democratic  ages.  Dem- 
ocratic nations  care  but  little  for  what  has  been,  but  they  are 
haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be  :  in  this  direction  their  un- 
bounded imagination  grows  and  dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here 
tben  is  the  widest  range  open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows 
them  to  remove  their  performances  to  a  sufficient  distance  fiom 
tiie  eye.  Democracy  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  but  opens  the 
future  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community  are 
Bcarly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any  one  of 
them;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
general  simililuJe  of  individuals,  which  renders  any  one  of  tbem 
taken  separately  an  improper  subject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  tn 
include  them  all  in  the  same  imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  people  itself.  Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  percep 
tion  than  any  others  of  their  own  aspect  ;  and  an  aspect  so  im 
pofling  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  detineation  of  the  ideaL 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets  ;  I  cannot 
allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe  people  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the  Americans  themsdrcs 
never  think  about  them  :  they  are  insensible  to  tjie  wonders  of  io- 
iwmate  nature,  and  they  may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mightf 
fiirests  which  surround  them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatdiet 
Tkai  eyes  are  fixed  upon  another  dght  :  the  American  people 
fiem  its  ilwn  march  across  tiiese  wilds — drying  swamps,  tomii^ 
Ike  ooiuM  of  rivers,  peoptmg  solitudes,  and  subduing  nature.  Uns 
magnificent  image  of  tbemselvea  does  not  meet  the  gaze  of  the 
Americans  at  intervals  only  ;  it  may  be  said  to  haunt  every  <Nie 
id  them  is  his  least  as  well  as  in  his  most  important  actions,  and 
It»  be  always  ffittiikg  before  his  mind. 
.  Notbiiig  cooceiTable  is  so  pet^,  so  inûpid,  so  crowded  witt 
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paltry  interests,  in  one  word  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life  of  a  man  m 
the  United  States.  But  among  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests, 
there  is  always  one  which  is  fîûl  of  poetry,  and  that  is  the  hidden 
r^erve  which  gives  vigour  to  the  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individual,  is 
prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others.  In  democratic 
ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men  and  the  impatience  of  their 
desires  keep  them  perpetuaUy  on  the  move  ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow 
from  each  other's  stores.  It  is  not  only  then  the  members  of  the 
same  community  who  grow  more  alike  ;  communities  are  them- 
selves assimilated  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen 
of  which  is  a  people.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind  for  the 
first  time  in  the  broadest  light  All  that  belongs  to  the  existence 
of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its  vicissitudes  and  to  its 
future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of  poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  people  or  a  man;  but  none  of  them  ever  ventured  to  include 
within  lus  performances  the  destinies  of  mankind— a  task  which 
poets  writing  in  democratic  ages  may  attempt 

At  that  same  time  at  wUch  every  man,  raising  his  eyes  above 
his  country,  be^ns  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at  large,  the 
Divinity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human  mind  in  frill  and 
entire  majesty.  If  in  democratic  ages  faith  in  positive  religions 
be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in  intermediate  agents,  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called,  be  overcast  ;  on  the  other  hand  men  are 
£sposed  to  conceive  a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its 
interference  in  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one  great 
whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regulated  by  the 
same  desgn  ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  individual  they  are  led  to 
acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  universal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  Grod 
rules  our  race.  This  consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific 
source  of  poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  ages. 

Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if  they 
seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  ai^els  with  corporeal  forms,  and  if 
Ûkey  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven  to  dispute  the 


V     ''{irtinairy  of  earth.    But  if  they  strive  to  connect  the  g;reat  erents 
I      -tney  commemorate  with  the   general  pro™iential  designs  which 
■        govern  the  universe,  and,  without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Su- 
preme Governor  reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  thdr 
wo^  will  be  admired  and  underetood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner  that  poets  li\'ing  in  demo- 
cratic ages  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and  ideas  to  that 
of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language,  the  dress,  and  the 
daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are  repugnant  to  ideal  con- 
ceptions. These  things  are  not  poetical  in  themselves  ;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too 
familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This 
forces  the  poei  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner  soul  : 
and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal  than 
the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden'  depths  in  the  immaterial  nature  of  man. 
I  need  not  to  ramble  over  earth  and  sky  to  discover  a  wondrous 
object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  greatness  and  littleness  infinite,  of  in- 
tense gloom  and  of  amazing  brightneps — capable  at  once  of  exci- 
ting pity,  admiration,  terror,  contempt.  I  find  that  object  in  my- 
self. Man  springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  Time,  and  disappears  fw 
ever  in  the  bosom  of  God  :  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment,  staggering 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he  is  lost. 

U  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have  no  poet- 
17  in  him  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the  mind  does  not 
conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own  nature,  his  imagina- 
tion would  remain  idle,  and  would  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  pio 
tare.  But  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficiently  disclosed  for  him  to  ap- 
prehend something  of  himself;  and  sufliûently  obscure  for  all  the 
rest  to  be  plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  for  ever — 
Hid  for  ever  in  vaio — to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  notion  of  bis 

Among  a  democratic  people  poetry  will  not  be  fed  with  legen- 
4tay  lays  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet  will  not 
attempt  to  people  the  nniverse  with  supernatural  bangs  in  whom 
Uli  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased  to  believe  ;  nor  will  he 
{Vesent  virtoes  and  vices  in  the  mask  of  frigid  personification,  wUch 
ire  better  received  under  their  own  features.    All  these  resource! 
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fidl  him  ;  but  Man  remainSy  and  the  poet  needs  no  morye.  The  de»- 
tinies  of  mankind — man  himself,  taken  aloof  from  his  age  and  his 
country,  and  standing  in  flie  presence  of  Nature  and  of  Ood,  with 
his  passions,  his  doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable 
wretchedness — ^will  bec<Hne  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  theme  of  po* 
etry  among  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since  the  world  has 
been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors  of  our  age  who  have  so 
admirably  delineated  the  features  of  [Faust,]  Childe  Harold,  René, 
and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to  record  the  actions  of  an  individual, 
but  to  enlarge  and  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recensa 
of  the  human  heart 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  prindple  of  equality 
does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry  :  it  renders  them 
less  numerous,  but  more  vast 
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CUAFTER  XVm. 

■  sms  or  uaaacat  wbitbss  am  mmma. 

f  fMfad  tiiat  the  Ajnericans,  «^  |aMra% 
8  IB  clear,  plain  langungc,  devoid  o^  «U  ocnameot, 
inpfe  as  to  be  often  coarse,  are  spt  to  beeoiae 
•AtaJ  ataMit  M  tfaef  attempt  9  more  poetical  dicûm.  TbcytbeB 
•Ml  '.bai  ponpoNtjr  from  one  end  of  an  harangue  to  ibe  other  ; 
1^  tiD  hcsr  tlwm  IsTtsh  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
4k*  dnt  tbev  nercr  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

Ttte  ^^^g*****  niK  more  rarely  ^ven  to  a  similar  faiIiD£.  The 
OIMB  of  dtisuay  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty.  In  dem- 
;  each  citizen  is  habitually  engaged  io  the 
B  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely,  himself.  If  he  eT«- 
MM  te  looks  higher,  he  then  perceives  nothing  but  the  immense 
llIK  of  society  at  lai^e,  or  the  still  more  imposing  ae^Kct  of  maii- 
l^ti'  ffi*  tdeu  are  all  either  extremely  minute  aiu)  clear,  or  ex- 
^gn/if  general  and  vague  :  what  lies  between  is  an  open  Ttûd. 

Wwn  he  has  been  drawn  out  of  his  own  sphere,  dierefbre,  he 

l^wws  ucpectB  that  some  amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  lus  at- 

l^ilKMt  ;  and  it  is  on  these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear 

^  Mwdf  for  an  instant  from  the  petty  complicated  cares  which  f<»m 

t^  okarm  and  the  excitement  of  tus  life. 

IUb  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in  democrat 
fhl^  wbooe  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call  upon  their  poets 
lit  mDceptitHffl  so  vast  and  descriptions  so  unlimited. 

1W  authon,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propensity  of 

^jHok  d>ey  themselves  partake;  they  perpetually  inflate  their  im- 

.  Jjl^itions,  and  expanding  them  beyond  all  bounds,  they  not  unfre- 

MjÉHBây  abandon  the  great  in  order  to  reach  the  gigantic.    By  these 

^Hmm  tbqr  h(^  to  attract  the  obsemtion  of  the  mnltitade,  and  to 


fix  it  eaâly  upon  themsehres :  nor  are  their  hcqpeB  disappointed; 
for  as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  subjects  of  very 
\ast  dimensionSi  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with  accuracy 
the  proportions  of  all  the  subjects  set  before  it,  nor  a  taste  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what  respect  they  are  out  of 
proportion.  The  author  and  the  public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 
We  have  just  seen,  that  among  democratic  nations,  the  sources 
of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant  They  are  soon  exhausted  : 
and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the  làeal  in  what  is  real  and 
true,  abandon  them  entirely  and  create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear 
that  the  poetry  of  democratic  nations  will  prove  too  insipid,  or  that 
it  will  ûy  too  near  (he  ground  ;  I  rather  apprdiend  that  it  will  be 
fior  ever  losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  ta 
purely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of  demo- 
cratic poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense  and  incoherent 
imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and  strange  creaticois;  aal 
that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their  brain  may  scxnetimes  make  us  ra» 
gret  the  world  of  realitj 
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CHAPTER  XDC. 

« 

tOMB  OBSBBTATiœiS  OS  THE  DRAMA  AMONG  VEMOCRATIC  MA' 


When  the  revolution  which  subverts  the  sodal  and  political  atate 
ef  an  aristocratic  people  begins  to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  goi- 
erally  first  manifests  itself  in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  ocmh 
spicoous  there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  [nece  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
fagr  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no  time  to  icfer 
to  his  memory  or  to  consult  those  more  able  to  judge  than  UmseiC 
It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist  the  new  literaiy  tendendes  which 
begin  to  be  felt  by  him  ;  he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  vAat 
Ûuej  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the  taste  .of 
the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape  their  productiom 
accordingly  ;  and  the  literature  of  the  stage,  after  having  served  to 
indicate  the  approaching  literary  revolution,  speedily  completes  its 
accomplishment.  If  you  would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature 
of  a  people  which  is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  among  aristocratic 
nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of  their  literature.  No 
kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so  much  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude as  that  which  is  derived  from  theatrical  representational 
Neither  preparation  nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them  :  they  lay 
hold  on  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  begins  to 
affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  instantly  draws  them  to  the  stag» 
The  theatres  of  aristocratic  nations  have  always  been  filled  with 
spectators  not  belongmg  to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone 
the  higher  ranks  mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there 
alone  do  the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
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at  least  to  allow  fhcm  to  gire  an  opinion  at  all.  At  ttie  dieati%| 
men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attainments  have  always  had  more 
difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  nuJdng  their  taste  prevail  over  that  of 
the  people,  and  in  preventing  themselves  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  latter.    The  pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people  from 
getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  tiieatre,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  the  people  will  be  supreme  there  when  democratic  principlei 
have  crept  into  the  laws  and  manners — when  ranks  are  intermixed 
—when  minds,  as  well  as  fortunes,  are  brought  more  nearly  to- 
gether— ^and  when  the  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary 
wealth,  its  power,  its  precedents,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and 
propensities  natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  Uterature, 
will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama,  and  it  may  be  fore* 
seen  that  they  will  break  out  there  vrith  vehemence.  In  written 
productions,  the  literary  canons  of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  grad- 
ually, and,  so  to  speak,  legally  modified  ;  at  the  theatre  they  wiU  be 
riotously  overthrown. 

The  drama  bnngs  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and  almost  aD 
the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  literature.  Democratic  peoples 
hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and  care  but  Httle  for  what  occurred  at 
Rome  and  Athens;  they  want  to  hear  sometiimg  which  concerns 
themselves,  and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they 
demand. 

When  the  heroes  and  tiie  manners  of  antiquity  are  frequently 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  authors  faithfully  observe  the 
rules  of  antiquated  precedent,  that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  democratic  classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humble  apology  in  the  preface  to  theBritan- 
nicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  among  the  Vestals,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Aulus  Gellius,  he  says,  **  admitted  no  one  below  six  years  of 
age  nor  above  ten."  We  may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have 
accused  himself  of  the  ofience,  nor  defended  himself  from  censure, 
if  he  had  written  for  our  contemporaries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  literature  at 
the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society  itself.  A  dem- 
ocratic stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  ci  de- 
mocracy, for,  as  we  have  just  seoi,  even  in  aristocracies  it  maj 


happe»  that  democratic  tastes  affect  the  drama;  but  when  the  spent 
of  aristocracy  reigns  exduavely  on  the  stage,  the  fieu^t  inrefragmUy 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic  ;  and  it  may 
be  boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class,  whidi 
sways  the  dramatic  writers,  commands  the  people  and  gorems  tlie 
ooiintry. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aristocracy 
will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  When  it  manages  the  stage,  to  make  a 
kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the  conditions  of 
society  claim  its  chief  interest  ;  and  the  scenes  which  delineate 
their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage.  Certain  yirtues  and 
even  certain  vices  are  thought  more  particularly  to  deserve  to 
figure  there  ;  and  they  are  applauded  while  all  others  are  excluded. 
Upon  the  stage,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wiO 
only  meet  personages  of  quality,  and  share  the  emotions  of  kinga. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  style  :  an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  înqpoae 
apon  dramatic  authors  certain  modes  of  expression  which  give  tke 
key  in  which  everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means  the 
Stage  frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,  or  some- 
litties  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature 
at  all— to  rise  above  nature  and  to  go  beyond  it 

In  democratic  communities  the  spectators  have  no  sudi 
ties,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies  :  they  like  to 
upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions,  of  feelings,  and  of 
opinions,  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The  drama  becomes 
more  striking,  more  common,  and  more  true.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  democracies  also  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  human  nature — ^but  it  is  on  a  different  âde 
from  their  predecessors.  By  seeking  to  represent  in  minute  detail 
the  little  singularities  of  the  moment  and  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  certain  personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  introduce  as 
much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as  in  the  choice 
of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all  literary  tastes,  that 
which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  nations,  the  number  of  authors 
and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of  theatrical  representations,  is  con- 
stantly increasing  among  these  communities.  A  multitude  com- 
posed of  elements  so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
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places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules  or  submit  to  the  sam^ 
laws.  No  concurrence  is  possible  among  judges  so  numerous,  who 
know  not  when  they  may  meet  again;  and  therefore  each  pro» 
nounces  his  own  sentence  on  the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy 
is  generally  to  question  the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conven- 
tionSy  on  the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  whim  of  each  author  and  of  each  public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  before  in  speaking  more  generally  of  style  and  art  in 
democratic  literature.  In  reading  the,  criticisms  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  one 
is  surprised  to  remark  the  great  stress  which  the  public  laid  on  the 
probability  of  the  plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  perfect  consistency  of  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  The  value 
which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that  period,  and  the 
paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dramatic  authors  were  assailed» 
are  no  less  surprising»  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  attached  very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details, 
which  may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  whidb  escape  attention 
on  the  stage.  For,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dramatic 
piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to  affect  the  au- 
dience. But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in  that  age  were  the 
same  :  on  quitting  the  theatre  they  called  up  the  author  for  judge- 
ment to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not  read. 
Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the  stage  do  not 
go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  the  keen  emotions 
of  the  heart  They  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  fine  literary  work, 
but  to  see  a  play  ;  and  provided  the  author  writes  the  language 
of  his  country  correctly  enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his 
characters  excite  curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience 
are  satisfied.  They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return 
to  real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  because 
the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  perceptible  on  the  stage. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with  per- 
petual novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It  is  therefore 
neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect  Yoii^  j 
Hiat  if  you  succeed  in  bringing,  your  audi^ce  inty^^ 


■Dmething  that  affects  them,  Ûiej  -wiU  not  care  by  wliat  road  jom 
troagfat  them  there  :  and  they  will  nerer  reproach  you  for  having 
excited  their  emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rules. 

The  Americans  very  broadly  display  all  the  different  propenâ- 
lieB  which  I  have  here  described  when  they  go  to  the  theatres  ; 
Imt  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  a  very  small  number  of 
tiiem  go  to  Jdieatres  at  alL  Although  play-goers  and  plays  haTe 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  forty  years;, 
flie  population  indulges  in  this  kind  of  amusement  with  tiie  great- 
est reserve.  This  is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were  not 
only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an  especial  abhor- 
rence for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as  an  abominable  pas- 
time; and  as  long  as  their  principles  prevailed  with  undivided 
sway,  scenic  performances  were  wholly  unknown  among  them* 
These  opinions  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  6olony  have  left  very 
deep  marks  on  the  minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness  of 
manners  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have  as  yet 
opposed  additional  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art  There 
are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has  witnessed  no  gràtt 
political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love  invariably  leads  by  a  straight 
and  easy  road  to  matrimony.  People  who  spend  every  day  in  the 
week  in  making  money,  and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have 
nothing  to  invite  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws  allow  of 
the  utmost  freedom  and  even  license  of  language  in  all  other  re- 
spects, have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dramatic  authors  to  a  sort 
of  censorship.  Theatrical  performances  can  only  take  place  by 
permission  of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  may  serve  to  show 
how  much  communities  are  like  individuals  ;  they  surrender  them- 
selves imscrupulously  to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterward  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  vehemence  of  tastes 
which  they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  by  closer  or  more  numer- 
ous ties  with  the  present  condition  of  society  than  the  dranuu 


The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  t>e  suited  to  the  following  age^ 
if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolution  has  changed  the  manneis 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read  ;  but  pieces 
written  for  a  different  public  will  not  be  followed.  The  dramatie 
authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books.  The  traditional  taste  of 
certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion,  or  the  genius  of  an  actor  may 
sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a  time  the  ars^ocratic  drama  among  a 
democracy  ;  but  it  will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself-Hiot  over» 
thrown,  Imt  abandoned. 
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CHABACTfiRISnOS  OF  HI8T0BUIIS  IN  VXMXyi    IK  iJOM 

Historians  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  u«  wont  to  refer 
all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  or  temj  tx  of  certain  indi- 
▼iduals  ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  the  moe  »  important  revola- 
tions  to  very  slight  accidents.  They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes 
with  sagacity,  and  frequently  leave  the  greate  rt  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely  oppo- 
site characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  L  urdly  any  influence 
to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  ra.^,  nor  to  citizens 
over  the  fate  of  a  people  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  assign 
great  general  causes  to  all  petty  incidents.  1  hese  contrary  ten- 
dencies explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number  of  promi- 
nent actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These  great  person- 
ages, who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest  the  observation, 
and  fix  it  on  themselves  ;  and  while  the  historian  is  bent  on  pen- 
etrating the  secret  motives  which  make  them  speak  and  act, 
the  rest  escape  his  memory.  The  importance  of  the  things  which 
some  men  are  seen  to  do,  gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  influence  which  one  man  may  possess  ;  and  naturally  leads  him 
to  think,  that  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no  one  is  seen  to 
exert  a  great,  or  still  less,  a  lasting  power,  over  the  community. 
At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
influence  over  it  ;  and  society  would  seem  to  advance  alone  by 


tbe  firee  and  roltintaiy  ooncurrence  of  ail  fhe  men  who  compoie 
it  This  naturally  promtits  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general 
reason  which  operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  the  same 
time,  and  turns  them  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  conTinced,  that  even  among  democratic  nations^ 
the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  individuals  retard 
or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  people's  history;  but  causes 
of  this  secondaiy  and  fortuitous  nature  are  infinitely  more  various, 
more  concealed,  more  complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequent^ 
less  easy  to  trace  in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristoo* 
racy,  when  the  task  of  the  lûstoriân  is  simply  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  general  events  the  particular  influences  of  one  man  or  oi 
a  few  men.  In  the  former  case  the  historian  is  soon  wearied  by 
the  toil;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth;  and,  in  his  ina- 
bility clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out  the  influ- 
ence of  individuals,  he  denies  their  existence.  He  prefers  talk- 
ing about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the  physical  confomuM- 
tion  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civilization — which  abridges 
bis  own  labours,  and  satisfies  his  reader  far  better  at  less  cost 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  ezag^ 
gerated  system  of  general  causes  afibrds  surprising  consolations  to 
second-rate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its  effects  are  not  less 
consolatory  to  second-rate  historians  ;  it  can  always  furnish  a  few 
mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them  firom  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  work,  and  it  indtlges  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  thcfir 
minds,  while  it  confers  upon  them  the  honours  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  all  times  one  great  portion 
of  the  events  of  this  world  is  attributable  to  general  facts,  and 
another  to  special  influences.  These  two  Idnds  of  causes  are  al- 
ways in  operation;  their  proportion  only  varies.  General  fact? 
serve  to  explain  more  things  in  democratic  than  in  aristoaratic  ages, 
and  fewer  things  are  then  assignable  to  i^ecial  influences.  At 
periods  of  aristocracy  the  reverse  takes  place  :  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker — ^unless  indeed  we  consider 
as  a  general  cause  the  fact  itself  of  the  inequality  of  conditions, 
which  allows  some  individuals  to  bafle  the  natural  tendencies  of 
all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  democratic 
societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  aiwigning  modi  to  general  caoMSi 


md  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  discover  them  ;  but  they 
are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the  special  influence  of  indhridnab^ 
because  they  cannot  easily  trace  or  follow  it 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only  prone  to 
assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they  are  also  given  to 
connect  incidents  together,  so  as  to  deduce  a  system  from  them.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention  of  "historians  is  constantly  drawn 
to  individuals,  the  connexion  of  events  escapes  them  ;  (Mr  rather, 
they  do  not  believe  in  any  such  connexion.  To  them  the  dew  d 
history  seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of  man 
In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian  sees  mnA 
more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily  establish  someldiid  oi 
sequency  and  methodical  order  among  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical  ocmipontioai^ 
does  not  contain  a  angle  great  historical  system,  while  the  poonst 
of  modem  literatures  abound  with  theoL  It  would  appear  that  Ae 
ancient  historians  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  ttecH 
ries  which  our  historical  writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excea. 

Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  more  dangerooi 
tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action  upon  natiom  are 
lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goes  on  to  move,  tfaongfa  Ûat 
moving  agent  is  no  longer  discoverable.  As  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  discern  and  to  analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  sepa- 
rately on  the  volition  of  each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in 
the  end  to  produce  movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  movement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But  even  when 
the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  volition  of  all  individuals 
is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the  earth,  the  principle  of  human 
free  will  is  not  secure.  A  cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
millions  of  men  at  once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible  :  having 
seen  that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the  infer- 
ence that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only  denj 
that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people, 
but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves  of  the  power  of  modifying 
their  own  condition,  and  they  subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible 
Providence,  or  to  some  blind  necessity.    According  to  them  each 
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nation  is  indissoluUy  bound  by  its  position,  its  (origin,  its  precedents^ 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot,  which  no  efforts  can  ever  change. 
They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and  thus,  going  back  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  they  forge  a  dose  and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds 
the  human  race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what 
events  have  occurred:  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the 
track  which  brought  it  thither.  It  is  easier  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion, than  to  show  by  what  means  the  nation  might  have  adc^ted  a 
better  course.' 

In  readbg  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  especially  those 
of  antiquity,it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master  of  his  lot,  and  to  gov* 
em  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires  only  to  be  master  of  himsel£ 
In  perufflng  the  historical  volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all 
around  him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  oxnmand  : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey  ;  in  their  writings  the 
author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always  diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necesâty,  which  is  so  attractive  to  those  who 
write  history  m  democratic  ages,  passes  from  authors  to  their  read- 
ers, till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  an^  gets  posse»-^ 
sion  of  the  pubUc  mind,  it  will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modem 
society,  and  reduce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principles  are  peculiar]^ 
dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  Our  contempora- 
ries are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free  will,  because  each 
of  them  feels  himself  confined  on  every  àde  by  his  own  weakness  ; 
but  they  are  still  willing  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  indepen^ 
device  of  men  united  in  sodety.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  faculties  of  mei^ 
not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OP  PABLUMENTABT  ELOQUENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB& 

Amomg  aristocratic  nations  all  the  members  of  the  conmnanqr 
tre  coimected  with,  and  dependant  upon,  each  other  ;  the  gradn»- 
ted  scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a  tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in 
liifl  proper  place,  and  the  whole  bodj  in  subordination.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these 
nations.  Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaden, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the  manners  of  general 
sodety  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries  it  often  happens  that  a  great  number  of 
citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point  ;  but  each  one  only  moves 
fliiiher,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he  moves,  of  his  own  ac^ 
cord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his  doings  by  personal  impulse  alone, 
he  does  not  willingly  submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste 
and  habit  of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses  to  remain  free 
to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after  his  own  fashion.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  democratic  countries  parties  are  so  impatient  of  control, 
and  are  never  manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  dan- 
ger. Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly  ever 
reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  members  of  political  assemblies 
are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Each  of  them 
enj03'S  high  established  rank  in  his  own  right,  and  the  position 
which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly  is  often  less  important  in  his 
eyes  than  that  which  he  fills  in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for 
playing  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him 
from  too  eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 


In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  représentative  only  be» 
dimes  somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assemUy.  He  is  tber^ure 
pvirpetaally  haonted  by  acraving  to  acquire  importance  there,  and 
he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  constant]^  obtruding  his  ofixàom 
upon  the  House.  His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which 
urges  him  on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  ttia 
continual  necessity  of  propitiating  them.  Among  aristocratie  na» 
tions,  a  siember  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  dépendance  upon 
his  constituents:  he  is  frequently  to  them  asort  of  unavoidable  rep-> 
resentflctive  ;  sometimes  they  are  themselves  strictly  depoidant  upon 
him;  and  if,  at  length,  they  reject  him,  he  mayeaaly  get  elected  else- 
where, or,  retiring  from  public  life,  he  may  stm  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
splendid  idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,like  the  United  States,  a 
representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  ooft* 
stituents.  However  small  an  electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations 
of  democracy  are  constantly  changing  its  aqpect:  it  must  therefore 
be  courted  unceasingly.  He  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource;  for  his  natural  posi* 
tion  is  not  sufBeiently  ekrated  for  him  to  be  easilf  known  to  tiiose 
not  cloee  to  him  ;  and,  with  the  complete  state  of  independence 
prevailing  among  the  people,  he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  or 
the  government  vriU  send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral 
body  unacquainted  with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there» 
fore,  sown  în  his  own  neighbourhood  i  from  that  nook  of  earth  he 
must  start,  to  raise  himself  to  the  command  of  apeople  and  to  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  natural,  that  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  the  members  of  political  assemblies  think  more 
of  their  constituents  than  of  their  party,  while  in  aristocracicB  they 
think  more  of  theb  party  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  oonstituenti  is  not  always 
what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party  to  which  repr»* 
sentatives  profess  to  belong.  The  general  interest  of  a  party  fr^ 
quently  demands  tiiat  members  belonging  to  it  diould  not  upetk 
on  great  questions  which  they  mideiBtand  imperfectiy  ;  that  they 
should  speak  but  little  on  those  minor  questions  which  impede  the 
greater  ones  ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  usefiil  service  that  an 
indifferent  spokesman  can  render  to  aie  commonwealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  net  tinnk  so.    The  population  of  a 


^strict  sends  a  representative  to  take  a  piji  in  the  govemment  of 
•  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  mérita. 
As  men  appear  greater  in  proportion  to  the  littleness  of  the  objecta 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  opin- 
ion entertained  of  the  delegate  will  b^  ao  much  the  higher  as  tal- 
ents are  more  rare  amODg  his  constituents.  It  ■mil  therefore  fre- 
quently happen,  that  the  les  constituents  haTe  to  expect  from  their 
lepresentatiTe,  the  more  will  they  anticipate  from  him  ;  and,  however 
incompetent  he  may  be,  they  will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal 
exertions,  corresponding  to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  le^slator  of  the  state,  elec- 
tora  also  regard  their  representative  as  the  natural  patron  of  the 
constituency  in  the  legislature  ;  they  almost  coc^'kVt  nin.  én  the 
proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence  of  their  private  interests 
than  of  those  of  the  country.  Thus  electors  are  «veil  assured  be- 
forehand that  the  representative  of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator; 
that  he  will  speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that  in  case  he  is  forced 
to  retrain,  he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  )e.«  fre- 
quent orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of  state, 
combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  grievances  they  have 
themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though  he  be  not  able  lo 
come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on  each  occasion  prove  whet 
he  is  capable  of  doing;  and  that,  instead  of  perpetually  lavish- 
ing his  powers,  he  should  occasionally  condense  them  in  a'small 
OMDpass,  so  as  to  fiimish  a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome 
of  his  coDStituents  and  of  himaelt  On  these  tenna  Uuy  wiU 
TOte  for  him  at  the  next  decti(m. 

These  conditionB  drive  wortlij  men  of  humble  abilities  to  at- 
tfÙT  ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never  voluntarily 
have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the  representative  b^ins 
to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends  ;  and  rushing  impn^ 
dently  into  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes 
dw  debate  and  wearies  the  House. 

AH  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more  depend- 
ant on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of  the  Icgialatom, 
ts  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also  thor  language.  They 
exercise  a  àmultaneous  influence  on  aflbirs  thamadTcai  and  oa 
dm  nHuwv  in  whkh  afiiùts  aie  djscussfd. 


There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congie»  who  ean  nabe  «p  ka 
mmd  to  go  home  without  having  dispatched  at  least  one  tspeedk  to 
his  constituents  ;  nor  who  will  endure  any  interruption  until  be  hai 
introduced  into  his  harangue  whaterer  useful  suggestions  mqr  be 
made  touching  the  six-and-twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  especially  the  district  which  he  represeaAs»  He 
therefore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditor»  a  succession  of  great 
general  tmUba  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends»  and  ezpressei^ 
confusedly»)  and  of  petty  minutis,  whidi  lit  is  but  too  able  tp  dii^ 
cover  and  to  point  out  The  consequence  is  that  the  dd^ates  of 
that  great  assanUy  are  frequently  vague  and  perplexed»  and  âiat 
they  seem  rather  to  drag  their  slow  length  aloi^,  tnan  to  advance 
toward  a  distinct  object  Some  silch  state  of  tUngs  will,  I  befieve» 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Prq)itious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed  in  draw- 
ing to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  people  men  very  superior  to 
those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans  to  Congress;  but  nothing 
will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slender  abilities  who  sit  there  froin 
obtruding  themselves  with  complacency»  and  in  all  ways»  upon  Ûie 
public.  The  evil  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire 
cure»  because  it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  diat  Asseifibly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider  the  matter  in  this 
light  ;  and  they  show  thar  kmg  experience  of  parhamentaiy  Hfe,' 
not  by  abstaining  from  making  bad  speedrai»  but  by  courageous^ 
submitting  to  hear  them  made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an 
evil  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  m  democratic 
assemblies — let  us  now  exhibit  the  more  imposing  one.  The  pro- 
ceedings within  the  Parliament  of  England  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  never  occasioned  any  great  sensation  out 
of  that  country  ;  the  opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers 
have  never  awakened  much  sympathy,  ev&i  among  the  nations 
placed  nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty  ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excite^  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  general  and  lasting  causes.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful  than  ?.  grt;u;  oraiui  de^ 
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bitiiig  on  great  qaestioiis  of  state  in  a  demooratic  assembly  As 
BO  particular  class  is  eyer  represented  there  by  men  commissioned 
lo  defend  its  own  interests,  it  is  always  to  tbe  whole  nation,  and 
m  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This 
expands  his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  hare  tiiere  but  little  weight — as  there  are  no  longer 
any  pritikgea  attached  to  certain  property,  nor  any  rights  inber- 
ai^  in  certain  bodies  or  in  certain  individuals,  the  mind  must  have 
rfooufte  to  general  tmdis  denred  firom  human  nature  to  résolve 
Ilia  particular  question  under  discussioiL  Hence  the  political  de- 
bates of  a  democratic  people,  however  small  it  may  be,  have 
a  degree  ot  breadth  which  frequently  renders  them  attractive  to 
BMnkind.  All  men  are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of 
aMM,  who  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Among  the  greatest  aristocratic  nati<ms,  on  the  oontraiy,  the 
Mat  goieral  questions  are  almost  always  argued  on  some  special 
grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  particular  time,  or  the 
ri|^  of  a  particular  class  ;  which  interest  that  class  alone,  or  at 
Mat  the  peqple  among  whom  that  dass  happens  to  exist 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French 
paqple,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to 
ttMBDO,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  Fttatidk  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The  oratofs 
of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  even  when  they  are  ad- 
(btssing  their  countrymen  only. 


SECOND  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  FEELINGS  OF 

THE  AMERICANS. 


CHAPTER  L 


WHT   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS  SHOW  A  MORE   ARDENT  AND  ENDURINO 
LOYE  OF  EQUALITT   THAN  OF  LIBERTY. 

/  The  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  engendered  by  the 
aquality  of  conditions  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  love  of  that  same 
equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  surprised  that  I  speak 
of  it  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked,  that  in  our  time,  and  especially  in 
France,  this  passion  for  equaUty  is  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
the  human  heart  It  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  our  con- 
temporaries are  far  more  ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to 
equality  than  to  freedom  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of 
the  fact  have  been  sufiiciently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
them  out 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  freedom 
and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together.  Let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  members  of  ^e  cominunity  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  none  is  different  firom  his  fellows,  none  can 
exercise  a  tyrannical  power  :  men  will  be  perfectly  free,  because 
they  will  all  be  entirely  equal;  and  they  will  all  be  perfectly 
equal,  because  they  will  be  entirely  firee.  To  this  ideal  state  dem- 
ocratic nations  tend.  Such  is  the  completest  form  that  equality 
can  assume  upon  earth  ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  others  which, 
without  being  equally  perfect,  are  not  less  chenshed  by  those 
nations. 


The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  civil  society, 
without  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal  rights  may  exist 
of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  entering  the  same  professions, 
of  frequenting  the  same  places — ^in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same 
manner  and  seeking  wealth  by  the  same  means,  although  all  men 
do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  the  government 

A  kind  of  equality  may  even  be  established  in  the  political 
world,  though  there  should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man 
may  be  the  equal  of  all  his  countrymen  Save  one,  who  is  the 
master  of  all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from 
among  them  all  the  agents  of  his  power. 

Several  other  combinations  might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which 
very  great  equality  would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less 
free,  or  even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  equal  unless  they  br 
entirely  free,  and  consequently  equality,  pushed  to  its  furthest  ex* 
tent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
Astinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  taste  which  men  have 
tar  liberty,  and  that  which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two 
different  things  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  among  dem- 
ocratic nations,  they  are  two  imequal  ^ngs: 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  every  age 
some  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  with  which  all  others  are 
connected  ;  this  fact  almost  always  gives  birth  to  some  pregnant 
idea  or  some  ruling  passion,  which  attracts  to  itself,  and  bears 
away  in  its  course,  all  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time  :  it  is 
like  a  great  stream,  toward  which  each  of  the  surrounding  rivulets 
seem  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  different  times  and  under 
various  forms  ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound  to  any  social 
condition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democracies.  Freedom  cannot, 
therefore,  form  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  democratic  ages. 
The  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  which  marks  those  ages  as 
its  own  is  the  equality  of  conditions  ;  the  ruling  passion  of  men  in 
those  periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Ask  not  what  singular 
charm  the  men  of  democratic  ages  find  in  being  equal,  or  what 
special  reasons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
equality  rather  than  to  the  other  advantages  which  society  holds 
out  to  them  :  equality  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age 
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they  live  in  ;  tbat,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  explain  that  they  {Hrdv 
it  to  all  the  rest 

But  independently  of'  this  reason  there  are  several  othen, 
which  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer  equality  to 
freedom. 

If  a  people  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in  diminish- 
ing, the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  hody,  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Its  social  condition 
must  be  modified,  its  laws  abolished,  its  opinions  superseded,  its  ^ 
habits  changed,  its  manners  corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is 
more  easily  lost;  to  neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to 
escape. 

Men  therefore  not  only  ding  to  equality  because  it  is  dear  to 
them  ;  they  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  will  last  for  ever. 

That  political  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses  the  tran- 
quillity, the  property,  the  lives  of  individuab,  is  obvious  to  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  unthinking  minds.  But,  on  the  contrary,  ncMie 
but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  men  perceive  the  perils  with  which 
equality  threatens  us,  and  they  commonly  avoid  pointing  them  out 
They  know  that  the  calamities  they  apprehend  are  remote,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  only  fall  upon  future  generations, 
for  which  the  present  generation  takes  but  little  thought  Tlie 
evils  which  freedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  inmiediate  ;  they 
are  apparent  to  all,  and.  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  Ûkem.  The 
evils  which  extreme  equality  may  produce  are  slowly  disclosed  ; 
they  creep  gradually,  into  thé  social  frame  ;  they  are  only  seen  at 
intervals,  and  at  the  ntoment  at  which  they  become  most  violent, 
habit  already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt 

The  advantagee  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by  length 
of  time  ;  and  it  is  always  eaqr  to  mistake  the  cause  in  which  they 
origmate.  The  advantages  of  equality  are  instantaneous,  and  they 
may  constantly  be  traced  from  their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestov^  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Equality  every  day  confers  a 
number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man.  The  charms  of  equality 
are  every  instant  felt,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all  :  the  noblest 
hearts  are  not  insensible  to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exuh 
in  them.  The  passion  which  cauality  engenders  must  therefori 
at  OQce  strong  and  general   Men  cannot  enjoy  political 
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imrehased  by  some  aacrificee,  and  tbey  never  obtain  it  witiioiit 
great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are  self-proffered  : 
each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to  occanon  them,  and  in 
cnrder  to  taste  them  nothing  is  required  but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but  there 
are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain  for  it  swells 
Id  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  dd 
•odal  system,  long  menaced,  completes  its  own  destruction  after  a 
kst  intestine  struggle,  and  when  the  barriers  of  rank  are  at  length 
thrown  down.  At  such  times  men  pounce  upon  equality  as  thdr 
I  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as  to  some  precious  treasure  which  they 
fear  to  lose.  The  passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into 
men's  hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclusive  pas- 
sion, they  risk  their  dearest  interests  :  they  are  deaf.  Show  them 
not  freedom  escaping  from  their  grasp,  while  they  are  looking  an- 
other way  :  they  are  blind — or  rather,  they  can  discern  but  one 
sole  object  to  be  desired  in  the  universe. 

What  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  nations  :  what 
I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone.  Among  most 
modern  nations,  and  especially  among  all  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  freedom  only  began  to  exist 
and  to  extend  itself  at  the  time  when  social  conditions  were  tend- 
ing  to  equality,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.  Ab- 
solute kings  were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  among  their 
subjects.  Among  these  nations  equality  preceded  freedom  :  equality 
was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standing,  when  freedom  was  still  a 
novelty  :  the  one  had  already  created  customs,  opinions,  and  laws 
belonging  to  it,  when  the  other,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came 
into  actual  existence.  Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of 
opinion  and  of  taste,  while  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and  given  a 
particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste  for 
freedom  :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view 
any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality,  their  passion  is 
ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible  :  they  call  for  equality  in 


freedom  ;  if  fhey  cannot  obtain  tnat,  they  still  call  for  eqaality  in 
slavery.  They  will  endure  poverty,  servitude,  barbarism — ^but  thej 
will  not  endure  aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  true  in  our  own.  All 
men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible  passion, 
will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  t)y  it  In  our  age,  freedom 
cannot  be  established  without  it  and  despotism  itself  cannot  reign 
without  its  support 


CHAPTER  a 

OF  INDIVIDUALISM*   IN  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that  in  ages  of  equality  every  man 
for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  about  to  show  how  it  ii 
that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are  turned  toward  himself 
alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel  expresnon  to  which  a  novel  idea 
has  given  birth.  Our  fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  egotism. 
Egotism  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self,  which  leadi 
a  man  to  connect  everything  with  his  own  person,  and  to  prefer 
himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Individualism  is  a  mature  and 
calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  member  of  the  oonmiunity  to 
sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  feUow-creatures,  and  to  draw 
apart  with  his  family  and  his  iriends  ;  so  that,  after  he  has  thus 
formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own,  he  willingly  leaves  society  at 
large  to  itself.  Egotism  originates  in  blind  instinct  :  individualism 
proceeds  from  erroneous  judgement  more  than  from  depraved  feel- 
ings ;  it  originates  as  much  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  mind  as  in  the 
perversity  of  the  heart. 

Egotism  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue  :  individualism,  at  first, 
only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life  ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  attacks 
and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  downright 
egotism.  Egotism  is  a  vice  as  old  as  the  world,  which  does  not 
belong  to  one  form  of  society  more  than  to  another:  individualism 
is  of  democratic  origin,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  equality  of  conditions. 

*  [I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introduction 
of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly  équivalent 
to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by 
the  author. — Translateras  Note,] 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  remain  for  centuries  m 
the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all  generations  he» 
come  as  it  were  contemporaneous.  A  man  almost  always  knows' 
his  forefathers,  and  req)ects  them  :  he  thinks  he  already  sees  his 
remote  descendants,  and  he  loves  them.  He  willipgly  imposes 
duties  on  himself  toward  the  {oftmfit  and  the  latter  ;  wd  he  will 
frequently  sacrifice  his  personal  gratiiicatioBS  to  those  who  went 
htiore  and  to  those  who  will  come  after  him. 

Aristocratic  institutions  have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely 
binding  every  man  to  several  of  lus  fellow^citizens.  As  the 
classes  of  an  aristocratic  people  are  strongly  marked  and  pemuip 
nent,  each  of  them  is  re^urded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sort  oi 
lesser  country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  countiy 
at  large.  As  in  aristocratic  communities  all  the  citizens  occupy 
fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result  is  that  each  of  them 
always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose  patronage  is  necessary  to 
him,  and  below  himself  another  man  whose  co-operation  he  may 
claim. 

Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always 
closely  attached  to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and 
they  are  often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  ages  the  notion  of  human  feUowship  is  faint,  and  that  men 
seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  mankind  ;  but  th^ 
often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men.  In  democratic  ages,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of  each  individual  to  the  race  are 
much  more  clear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more 
rare  ;  the  bond  of  human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Among  democratic  nations  new  families  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  others  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all  that  remain 
change  their  condition  ;  the  woof  of  time  is'^very  instant  broken, 
and  the  track  of  generations  effaced.  Those  who  went  before  are 
soon  forgotten  ;  of  those  ^o  will  come  after  no  one  has  any 
idea  :  the  interest  of  man  is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity 
to  himself. 

As  each  class  approximates  to  other  classes,  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifferent  and  as  strangers  to  one 
another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  from  the  peasant  to  the  king  :  democracy  breaks  that 
chain,  and  severs  every  link  of  it 


As  focn\  conditioiu  b«!Mne  more  «|iial,  tb^  number  of  persona 
Incrvun  who,  althougb  they  are  neither  rich  enough  nor  powerful 
laOMgfa  to  ejeniw  any  great  influence  over  Iheir  feDow- 
nwtlirMt  ban  MTCrihel«a  acquired  or  retained  sutBcient  edu- 
Mllita  Ud  fctlmt  toastMy  their  own  wants.  They  owe  nothing 
to  Wjr  tÉÊm,  Aqrtxpeet  notlùnf:  from  any  man  ;  they  acquire  the 
llMl  llf  ■Ixjnwàlllilll,  tTiiiiiiili  I  I  as  Standing  alone,  and  they 
IM  Ufk  to  WMftne  ttiC  &m  wbnk  dotby  is  m  their  own  bands. 

TIm  Bot  tÊÊify  don  democncy  make  e^ery  man  tbrget  his  an- 
«■tan.  b«t  H  Uda  Ua  doccndants.  and  separates  his  contempo- 
nrim.  tnm  Ub  ;  it  throws  htm  bock  for  erer  upon  himself  alone, 
mJ  llirMteBs  in  tbe  eod  to  coofine  hiiK  entirely  within  the  solitude 
■rUBuwibml 
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CHAPTER  ni 

INDIVIDUALISM  8TBONORR  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  ▲  DBMOCRATIO 
REVOLUTION  THAN  AT  OTHER  PERIODS. 

The  period  when  the  construction  of  democratic  sodetj  upon  Im 
ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been  completed,  is  especially  that 
at  which  this  separation  of  men  £rom  one  another,  and  the  egotism 
resulting  from  it,  most  forcibly  strike  the  observation.  Democratic 
communities  not  only  contam  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  fiUed  with  men  who,  having  ei^tered 
but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  condition,  are  intoxicated 
with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  strength,  and  as  they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  hence- 
forward ever  have  occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  they  care  for  nobody 
but  themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  struggle,  in 
the  course  of  which  implacable  animoâties  are  kindled  between 
the  different  classes  of  society.  These  passons  survive  the  victory, 
and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic 
confusion  which  ensues. 

Those  members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  their  former 
greatness;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as  aliens  in  the 
midst  of  the  newly  composed  society.  They  look  upon  all  those 
whom  this  state  of  society  has  made  their  equals  as  oppressors, 
whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sympathy  ;  they  have  lost  sight  of 
their  former  equals,  and  feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  inter- 
est to  their  fate  :  each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is 
reduced  to  care  for  himself  alone.  '  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  fonnerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
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brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution,  cannot 
enjoy  their  newly  acquired  independence  without  secret  uneasiness  ; 
and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their  former  superiors  on  the  same 
footing  as  themselves,  they  stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  of  fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society  that 
citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart  Democracy  leads  men 
not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  democratic  revolu- 
tions lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and  perpetuate  in  a  state  of 
equality  the  animoâties  which  the  state  of  inequality  engendered. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is  that  they  have  arrived 
at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure  a  democratic 
nivolution  ;  and  that  they  are  bom  equal,  instead  of  beonmim  so. 


^      CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THE  AMERICANS  COMBAT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  HfDITIiniALBni 

BY  FREE   INSTITUTIONS. 

DESPOTisUyWhich  is  of  a  yerj  timorous  nature,  is  never  mote 
secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can  keep  men  asunder;  and 
all  its  influence  is  commonly  exerted  for  that  purpose.  No  vice 
of  the  human  heart  is  so  acceptable  to  it  as  egotism  :  a  despot 
easily  forgives  his  subjects  for  not  loving  him,  provided  thej  do 
not  love  each  other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  gov- 
erning the  state  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  dt>  not  aspire  to  govern  it 
themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly  spirits  those 
who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  ;  and,  perverting  the  natural  meaning  of  words,  he 
applauds  as  good  citizens  those  who  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but 
themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  engenders  are  predsely  those 
which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  mutually  and  pernicious- 
ly complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality  places  men  side  by 
side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie  ;  despotism  raises  barriers  tx> 
keep  them  asunder  :  the  former  pre<Usposes  them  not  to  consider 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort 
of  public  virtue. 

Despotism  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more  partio- 
ularly  to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of  finéedom.  When  ttie 
members  of  a  community  are  forced  to  attend  to  public  affairs, 
they  are  necessarily  drawn  from  the  circle  of  their  own  intereste, 
and  snatched  at  times  from  self-obser-^^uon.  As  soon  as  a  man 
begins  to  treat  of  public  affairs  In  public,  he  be^ns  to  perceive 
that  he  is  not  so  independent  of  hit  fdlow-men  as  he  had  at  &8t 
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imagined^  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he  must  often 
lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feef 
the  value  of  public  good  will,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court 
it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  among 
whpm  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and 
keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are  then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide 
below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be  dissembled  ;  disdain  dares  not 
break  out  ;  egotism  fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government, 
as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men,  whose  elevated  mindi 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private  life, 
constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population  that  son 
rounds  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  their  fellow-men 
from  ambitious  motives  ;  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a 
their  interest  to  forget  themselves. 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from 
intrigues,  the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  thdr 
opponents.  These  are  opportunities  for  animosity,  which  occur  aie 
oftener,  the  more  frequent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are  donbU 
less  great,  but  they  are  transient  ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  at- 
tend them  remain.  The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  somft 
men  for  »  time  to  violent  hostility  ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all 
men  in  the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other  ;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the  elec- 
toral system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently  together, 
who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free- 
dom engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to 
general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the  tendency 
of  equality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  have  subdued  it  The 
legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose  that  a  general  representation 
of  the  whole  nation  would  srjffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so 
natural  to  the  frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fatal  :  they  also 
thought  tha,,  it  wouIg  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent  op- 
portunities of  acting  in  concert,  for  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their  mutual  dépendance  on 
each  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one.  The  general  affairs  of  a 
country  only  engage  the  attention  of   eading  politicians,  who 
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semble  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  places;  and  as  they  often 
lose  dght  of  each  other  afterward,  no  lastmg  ties  are  established 
between  them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs  of  a 
district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the  same  persona 
are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  be  ac 
quainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  interest  him 
in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
what  influence  the  destiny  of  the  state  can  have  upon  his  own  lot 
But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make  a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,  he 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  this  small 
public  affair  and  his  greatest  private  affairs  ;  and  he  will  discover^ 
without  its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  imites  private 
to  general  interest  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by  entrusting  to 
the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs  than  by  surrendering 
to  them  the  control  of  important  ones,  toward  interesting  them  in 
the  public  welfare,  and  convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand 
in  need  one  of  the  other  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant 
achievement  may  win  for  you  the  favour  of  a  people  at  one 
stroke  ;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which 
surrounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered  and  of 
obscure  good  deeds — a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  establish- 
ed reputation  for  dis'mterestedness — ^will  be  required.  Local  free- 
dom, then,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  value  the  af- 
fection of  their  neighbours  and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings 
men  together,  and  forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly 
keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower  classes  :  they  listen  to  them, 
they  speak  to  them  every  day.  They  know  that  the  rich  in  democ- 
racies always  stand  in  need  of  the  poor  ;  and  that  in  democratic 
ages  you  attach  a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by 
benefits  conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets  off 
the  difference  of  conditions,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who 
reap  advantage  from  them  ;  but  the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners 
is  almost  irresistible  :  their  affability  carries  men  away,  and  even 
their  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeasing.  This  truth  does 
not  take  root  at  once  in  the  mmds  of  the  rich.    They  generally 
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KRst  it  as  long  as  the  ilemocratic  revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  no* 
acknowledge  it  immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished. 
They  are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still  choose 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length  ;  they  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  they 
are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  fortunes  thus  without  warming 
the  hearts  of  the  population  around  them  ; — that  population  does 
not  ask  them  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  mone), but  of  their  pride. 

I'  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were 
upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increa.sing  the  wealth  and  sat- 
JBfyii  g  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  best  informed  inhabitants  ol 
each  district  constantly  use  their  information  to  discover  new  truths 
which  may  augment  the  general  prosperity  ;  and,  if  they  have  made 
any  such  discoveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  irequently  exhibited  by  those 
who  govern  in  America,  are  closely  examined,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  occasions — but  improperly  occasions — surprise.  Elected 
magistrates  do  not  make  the  American  democracy  Sourish;  il 
flourishes  because  the  magistrates  are  elective. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and  the  zeal 
which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizena 
are  wholly  insincere.  Although  private  interest  directs  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it 
does  not  jegulate  them  all.  I  must  say  that  I  have  oflen  seen 
Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare  ; 
and  I  have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly  ever 
failed  to  lend  faithfiil  support  to  each  other.  The  free  institutions 
wUch  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and  the  pohtical 
rights  of  which  6iey  make  so  much  use,  remind  every  citizen,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  hves  in  society.  They  every  instant 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  as  he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  he 
ts  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to 
xhe  side  of  kindness.  Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  pubHc, 
first  by  necessity,  aûerward,  by  choice  :  what  was  intentional  be- 
comes an  instinct;  and  by  dint  of  working  for  the  good  of  one's 
(êllow-dtîzens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  serving  them  is  at  length 
acquired. 
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Many  people  in  France  conâder  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they  are  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  former,  they  striye  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter. 
But  I  contend,  that  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which  equality  may 
produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual  remedy — namely,  political 
freedom 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  USE  WHICH  THE  AlffERICANS  MAKE  OF  PUBLIC   ASSOCIATKIBI 

IN  CIVIL  LIFE. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  assodations  by  the 
aid  of  which  men  endeavour  to  defend  themselves  against  the  des- 
potic influence  of  a  majority,  or  against  the  aggressions  of  regal 
power.  That  subject  I  have  already  treated.  If  each  citizen  éà 
not  learn,  in  proportion  as  he  individually  becomes  more  feeble  and 
consequently  more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single  hand- 
ed, to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of  defenfng 
it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably  increase  together  with 
equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life,  without 
reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to.  The  political 
associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  only  a  single  fea- 
ture in  the  midst  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  associations  in  that 
country.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  | 
constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and 
manufacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds — religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  exten- 
sive or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The  Americans  make 
associations  to  give  entertainments,  to  found  establishments  far 
education,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to  difluse  books,  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  found 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it  be  proposed  to  advance  some 
truth,  or  to  foster  some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great 
example,  they  form  a  society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new 
undertaking,  you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank 
m  England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sm-e  to  find  an 
ciation. 
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1  met  with  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America,  of  which  1 
confess  I  had  no  previous  notion  ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the 
extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  suc- 
ceed in  proposing  a  conmion  object  to  the  exertions  of  a  great 
many  men,  and  in  getting  them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  England,  whence  the  Americans 
have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  customs  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association  was  by  no  means 
so  constantly  or  so  adroitly  used  in  that  country.  The  English 
often  perform  great  things  singly  ;  whereas  the  Americans  form 
associations  for  the  smallest  undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the  # 
former  people  consider  association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they,  have  of 
acting. 

Thus  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
that  in  which  men  have  in  oiu*  time  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  object  of  their  common 
desires,  and  have  applied  this  new  science  td  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes.  Is  this  the  result  of  accident  ?  or  is  there  in  reality 
any  necessary  connexion  between  the  principle  of  association  and 
that  of  equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  among  a  multitude  of 
persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small  number  of  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  under- 
takings single-handed.  In  aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  need 
to  combine  in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  together. 
Every  wealthy  and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  per- 
manent and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who 
are  dependant  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs. 

Among  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are 
independent  and  feeble  ;  thej  can  do  hardly  anything  by  them- 
selves, and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fellow-men  to  lend  him 
their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore,  fall  into  a  state  incapacity, 
if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help  each  other.  If  men  living 
in  democratic  countries  had  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  associ- 
ate for  political  purposes,  their  independence  would  be  in  great 
jeopardy  ;  but  they  might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their 
cultivation  :  whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming 
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suBociations  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endanger- 
ed. A  people  among  which  individuals  should  lose  the  power  of 
achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without  acquiring  the  means 
of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  assodaticHis 
so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their  formation  more 
difficult  among  those  nations  than  among  all  others.  When  sev- 
eral members  of  an  aristocracy  agree  to  combine,  they  easily  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  :  as  each  of  them  brings  great  strength  to  tiie 
partnership,  the  number  of  its  members  may  be  very  limited  ;  and 
when  the  members  of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they 
may  easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do  not 
occur  among  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated  members 
must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  association  to  have  any 
power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend  that  the  more  en- 
feebled and  incompetent  the  citizens  become,  the  more  able  and 
active  the  Government  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  order  that  society 
at  large  may  execute  what  individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish. 
They  believe  this  answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are 
mistaken. 

A  Government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest 
American  companies  ;  and  several  States,  members  of  the  Union, 
have  already  attempted  it  :  but  what  political  power  could  ever 
carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  undertakings  which  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  association  ?  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  man  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself 
alone,  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  gov- 
erning power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 
efforts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the  place 
of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the  notion  of  com- 
bining together,  require  its  assistance  :  these  are  causes  and  effects 
which  unceasingly  engender  each  other.  Will  the  administration 
of  the  country  ultimately  assume  the  management  of  all  the  man- 
ufactures, which  no  single  citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  1     And  if  a 
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time  at  length  arriyes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  compames  of  hus- 
bandmen, will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  government 
should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  1%  The  morals 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people  would  be  as  much  en- 
dangered as  its  business  and  manufactures,  if  the  government  ever 
wholly  usurped  the  place  of  private  companies. 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and 
the  human  mind  is  developed  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that  these 
influences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries  ;  they  must 
therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt  a  new 
opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a  station,  as  it 
were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  platform  where  they 
stand  ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  are  easily  introduced  into  the  minds  or  hearts  of 
all  around.  In  democratic  countries  the  governing  power  alone 
is  naturally  in  a  condition  to  act  in  this  manner  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  its  action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A 
government  can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to  renew 
the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  among  a  great  people, 
than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  productive  industry.  No 
sooner  does  a  government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere 
and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  uninten- 
tionally, an  insupportable  tyranny;  for  a  government  can  only 
dictate  strict  rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favours  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and 
its  commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation  of 
ideas  ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless,  and  oppressed  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments  therefore  should  not  be 
the  only  active  powers  :  associations  ought,  in  democratic  nations, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  powerful  private  individuals  whom  the 
equality  of  conditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
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they  have  found  tach  other  out,  they  corabine.  From  that  mo- 
ment llicy  are  no  longer  isolated  laen,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar, 
whose  ai'tions  serve  for  an  txampfc,  and  whose  language  is  lis 
tcned  to.  The  first  time  I  Leurd  m  the  United  Stales  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain  from 
spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke  than  a  seri- 
ous engagement  ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive  why  these  teai- 
perate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water 
hy  their  own  firesides.  I  at  last  understood  that  these  liundred 
thousand  Americans,  alarmed  by  the  progiess  of  drunkenness 
around  them,  had  made  up  ihoir  minds  to  patronise  temperance. 
They  acted  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who 
should  (tress  very  plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders 
,  with  a  contempt  of  luxury.  It  is  probable,  that  if  these  hundred 
diousanil  men  bad  lived  in  France,  each  of  them  would  singly 
have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the  public  houses  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  attention  than 
the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America.  The  jiolitical 
Uid  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike  us  forcibly  ;  but 
the  otliers  elude  our  observation,  or  if  we  discover  them,  we  un- 
derstand them  imperfectly,  because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  miist,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  tliey 
are  as  necessary  to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  per- 
haps more  so. 

In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  association  is  the  mother 
of  science  ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made. 

Among  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all  others.  If  men  are 
to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  associating  togeth- 
er must  grow  and  improve,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equal- 
itv  of  conditions  is  increased. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

When  men  are  no  longer  united  among  themselves  by  firm  and 
lasting  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  any  great 
number  of  them,  unless  you  can  persuade  every  man  whose  concur-  ; 
rence  you  require  that  his  private  interest  obliges  him  voluntarily  I 
to  unite  his  exertions  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  rest  This  can  only 
be  habituaUy  and  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a  newspaper  ; 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought  into  a  thou- 
sand minds  at  the  same  moment  Â  newspaper  is  an  adviser  who 
does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who  comes  of  his  own  accord, 
and  talks  to  you  briefly  every  day  of  the  common  weal,  without 
distracting  you  from  your  private  affairs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to  be  feared.  To 
suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  freedom  would  be  to 
diminish  their  importance:  they  maintain  civilization.  I  shall  not 
deny  that  in  democratic  countries  newspapers  frequently  lead  the 
citizens  to  launch  together  in  very  ill-digested  schemes;  but  if, 
there  were  no  newspapers  there  would  be  no  common  activity. 
The  evil  which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the  same  pur- 
pose to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  also  to  furnish  means  for 
executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they  may  have  singly 
conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who  inhabit  an  aristocratic 
country  discern  each  other  from  afar  ;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite 
their  forces,  they  move  toward  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of 
men  after  them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or  who 
want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because  as  they  are  very 
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insignificant  and  lost  amid  the  crowd,  they  cannot  see,  and  know 
not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A  newspaper  then  takes  up  the 
notion  or  the  feeling  which  had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly, 
to  each  of  them.  All  are  then  immediately  guided  toward  tUs 
beacon  ;  and  these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  eack 
other  in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite. 

The  newspaper  brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  ii 
still  necessary  to  keep  them  united.  In  order  that  an  association 
among  a  democratic  people  should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  t 
numerous  body.  The  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  ther^ 
fore  scattered  over  a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in 
the  place  of  his  domicil  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  hj 
the  small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it  Means  then 
must  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing  each  oQiov 
and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having  met  Thus  baidljr 
any  democratic  association  can  do  without  newspapers. 

There  is  consequently  a  necessary  connexion  between  public 
associations  and  newspapers  :  newspapers  make  iassociations,  and 
associations  make  nevTspapers;  and  if  it  has  been  correctly  ad- 
vanced that  associations  will  increase  in  number  as  the  conditions 
of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  increases  in  proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus 
it  is  in  America  that  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number 
of  associations  and  of  newspapers. 

This  connexion  between  the  niunber  of  newspapers  and  that  of 
associations,  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further  connexion  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and  the  form  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  country;  and  shows  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
must  diminish  or  increase  among  a  democratic  people,  in  proper* 
tion  as  its  administration  is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  among 
democratic  nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in  aristocra- 
cies. Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who  then  in  fact  constitute 
an  association  permanently  established  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory  ;  and  they 
require  a  journal,  to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  minor  concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.    The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater  is  the 
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number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  rested  by  law  ;  and,  as  tUs 
want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  newspapers  abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power  has  mucli 
more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  American  newspapers^ 
than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the  ^country  and  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the 
suffrage^— but  a  suffrage  which  should  only  extend  to  the  choice  of 
their  l^islators  in  Congress — they  would  require  but  few  news» 
papers,  because  they  would  only  have  to  act  together  on  a  few 
very  important,  but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  pale  of 
the  great  association  of  the  nation,  lesser  associations  have  been 
established  by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  m  every 
village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration.  The  laws  of  the 
country  thus  compel  every  American  to  co«operate  every  day  of  his 
life  with  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  a  common  purpose,  and 
each  one  of  them  requires  a  new^aper  to  inform  him  what  all  Une 
others  are  dolnG^. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any  national 
representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number  of  small  local 
powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspapers  than  another 
people  governed  by  a  centralized  administration  and  an  elective 
legislation.  What  best  explains  to  me  the  enormous  circulation 
of  the  daUy  press  in  the  United  States,  is  that  among  the  Americans 
I  find  the  utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kinA 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England  that  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely  increased  by  re- 
moving the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  press.  This  is  a 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  a  reform.  News- 
papers increase  in  numbers,  not  only  according  to  their  cheapness, 
but  according  to  the  more  or  less  frequent  want  which  a  great 
number  of  men  may  feel  for  interccmmunication  and  combination. 

In  like  manner  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those  by  which  it  is  com- 

*  I  say  a  democratic  people  :  the  administration  of  an  aristocratic  people 
may  be  the  reverse  of  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  little 
felt,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  yery  small 
number  of  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other  and  can 
easily  meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 
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monlf  explained.  A  newspaper  can  only  subsist  on  the  condihon 
of  publishing  sentiments  or  principles  common  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  A  newspaper  therefore  always  represents  an  association 
which  is  composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may 
be  more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous; but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  keeps  alive,  is  a  proof  that 
at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists  in  the  miitds  of  its 
leaders. 

This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  conclude 
this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men  become,  and 
the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  give 
way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and  the  more  diificult  is  it  for 
them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to  an  opinion  which  the  multitude 
discard.  A  newspaper  represents  an  association  ;  it  may  be  said  to 
address  each  of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
exert  its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual  weak- 
ness. The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  therefore  increase 
as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal. 
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CHAPTER' Vn. 

CONNEXION  OF  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  ASSOCUTIONS. 

Th£RE  is  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
citizens  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  association  for  political  purposes. 
This  same  country  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual 
exercise  of  the  right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life, 
and  where  all  the  advantages  which  civilization  can  confer  are  pro- 
cured by  means  of  it 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  prohibited, 
civil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  is  the 
result  of  accident  ;  but  the  inference  should  rather  be,  that  there  is 
a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary,  connexion  between  these  two 
kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some  concern, 
either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  managed,  or  some  specula- 
tion in  manufactures  to  be  tried  ;  they  meet,  they  combine,  and  thus 
by  degrees  they  become  familiar  with  the  principle  of  association. 
The  greater  is  the  multiplicity  of  smaU  affairs,  the  more  do  men, 
even  without  knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  facilitate  political  association  :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  political  association  singularly  strengthens  and 
improves  associations  for  civil  purposes.  In  civil  life  every  man 
may,  strictly  speaking,  fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own 
wants  ;  in  politics,  he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people, 
then,  have  any  knowledge  of  public  life,  the  notion  of  association, 
and  the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the  minds 
of  the  whole  commimity  :  whatever  natural  repugnance  may  re- 
strain men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will  always  be  ready  to 
combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus  political  life  makes  the  love 
and  practice  of  association  more  general  ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of 


union,  and  teaches  the  means  of  comhmation  to  numbers  of  men 
who  would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politifis  not  only  ^ve  birth  to  numerous  associations,  hut  to  as> 
flodations  of  great  extent  In  ciril  life  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of  men  to  act  in  concert  ; 
much  skill  is  reqiured  to  bring  such  an  interest  into  exi.stenc«  ;  bat 
in  politics  opportunities  present  themseWes  every  day.  Now  it  is 
•olely  in  great  associations  that  the  ^eral  value  of  the  principle 
of  association  is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
1ms,  do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they  may 
acquire  by  uniting  together  ;  it  must  be  shown  to  them  in  order  to 
be  understood.  Hencv  it  is  often  easier  to  collect  a  multitude  for 
a  public  purpose  than  a  few  persons  ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not 
see  what  interest  they  have  in  combining  together — ten  thousand 
will  be  perfectly  aware  of  it.  In  politics  men  combine  for  great 
Uiulertaldngs  ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  a.-socia- 
tion  in  important  atïairs  practically  teaches  thera  thai  it  is  their 
interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment.  A  poUtical 
association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time  out  of 
thrir  own  circle  ;  however  they  may  be  naturally  kept  asunder  by 
age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places  them  nearer  together  and  brings 
tiiem  into  contact     Once  met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risking  a  por- 
tion of  (heir  possessions  ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  riiaindarlnrinir 
and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as  yet  but  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  association,  and  are  unacquainted  with  its  prindpal  ml^ 
(bey  are  afraid,  when  first  they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying 
their  experience  dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves 
of  a  powerful  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which  at- 
tend the  use  of  it  They  are,  however,  less  rductant  to  join  politi- 
cal assodations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  without  danger,  because 
th^  adventure  no  mon^  in  them.  But  they  cannot  belong  to 
these  associations  for  asy  length  of  time  vrithout  finding  out  how 
order  is  maintained  among  a  lai^  number  of  men,  and  by  what 
contrivance  they  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniously  and  method- 
ically, to  the  same  object  Thus  they  leam  to  surrender  their  own 
wiU  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  exertions  subor- 
dmate  to  the  common  impulse— things  which  it  is  not  less  necessaiy 
to  know  in  dvil  than  in  political  assodations.    Political  associations 
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may  Aerefinre  be  oonndered  as  large  firee-echools,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  community  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  asM>- 
ciaticMi. 

But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contribute  to  tbe 
progress  of  dvil  association,  to  destroy  the  former  would  be  to  im- 
pair the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only  meet  in  public  for  certain 
purposes,  they  regard  such  meetings  as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  they  rarely  think  at  all  about  it  When  they  are 
allowed  to  meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole,  means 
which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different  purposes  they 
may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  instantly  revives  the  notion. 
The  art  of  association  then  becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
mother  of  action,  studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and  others  allow- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter  befordiand. 
In  this  state  of  doubt  men  abstain  from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort 
of  public  opinion  passes  current,  which  tends  to  cause  any  associa^ 
tion  whatsoever  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  almost  an  illicit 
enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion, when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will  nevertheless  dis- 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  executive  govemment  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have 
to  punish  infringements  d  that  law,  the  evil  is  &r  less  considerable.  Then 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect.  He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaimng  from  pro- 
hibited associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  It 
18  by  these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the 
right  of  association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest 
a  man  with  a  power  of  ascertaimng  beforehand  which  associations  are  dan- 
gerous and  which  are  usefrd,  and  should  aathorise  him  to  destroy  all  assodsr 
tions  in  the  bad  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  mi^t  be  established  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely 
paralyzed.  The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associa- 
tions; the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it 
I  can  concei  /e  that  a  regular  govemment  may  have  recourse  to  the  former, 
but  I  do  njt  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  dM 
latter 
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play  the  same  vigor  on  all  others  ;  and  that  if  men  be  allo\ired  to 
prosecute  certain  undertakings  in  common,  that  is  quite  enough  for 
them  eagerly  to  set  about  them.  When  the  members  of  a  cmn- 
munity  are  allowed  and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes, 
they  ^11  combine  as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small  af- 
fiadrs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  eflfect  it  It  is  in 
▼ain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prosecute  their  busi- 
ness on  joint-stock  account  :  they  will  hardly  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to  them  ;  and,  after  having 
exhausted  your  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  as- 
sociations, you  will  be  surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to 
form  the  associations  you  encourage. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  associations  in  a  counti^ 
where  political  association  is  prohibited  ;  for  men  can  never  live 
in  society  without  embarking  in  some  conmion  undertakings  ;  but 
I  maintain  that  in  such  a  country  civil  associations  will  always  be 
few  in  number,  feebly  planned,  unskilfully  managed,  that  they  will 
never  form  any  vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  association  in 
political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  as  is  sup- 
posed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  having  agitated  society  for  some 
time,  it  may  strengthen  the  State  in  the  end.  In  democratic  coun- 
tries political  associations  are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  per- 
sons who  aspire  to  rule  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  governments 
of  our  time  look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns 
in  the  middle  ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and  they  com- 
bat them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  contrary-,  a  natural 
good-w^ill  to  civil  associations,  because  they  readily  discover  that, 
instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  community  to  public  affairs, 
these  institutions  serve  to  divert  them  from  such  reflections  ;  and 
that,  by  engaging  them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
which  cannot  be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  dqter 
them  from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend  to 
the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amazingly  to  multiply  and 
facilitate  those  of  a  civil  character,  and  that  in  avoiding  a  danger- 
ous evil  they  deprive  themselves  of  an  efficacious  remedy. 
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When  you  see  the  Americans  freely  and  constantly  forming 
sodations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some  political  principle, 
of  rsdsing  one  man  to  the  head  of  affairs,  or  of  wresting  power 
from  another,  you  have  some  dijBScuIty  in  understanding  that  men 
so  independent  do  not  constantly  fall  into  the  abuse  of  freedom 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  survey  the  infinite  number  of  trading 
companies  which  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
ceive that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  imceasingly  engaged 
m  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the  slight- 
est revolution  would  throw  into  confrusion,  you  wiQ  readily  com- 
prehend why  people  so  well  employed  are  by  no  means  tempted 
to  perturb  the  State,,  nor  to  destroy  that  public  tranquillity  by 
which  they  all  profit 

Ls  it  enough  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should  we 
not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?  In  their  polit- 
ical associations,  the  Americans  of  all  conditions,  minds,  and  ages, 
daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  association,  and  grow  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  it.  There  they  meet  together  in  large  numl^ers,  they 
converse,  they  listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimu- 
lated to  all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterward  transfer  to 
civil  life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn  the  art  of  render- 
ing the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  selected*  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb  the  State,  and 
paralyze  productive  industry  :  but  take  the  whole  life  of  a  people, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation in  political  matters  is  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  even 
to  the  tranquilUty  of  the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  ^^  The  unrestrained  lib- 
erty of  political  associations  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time  less  necessary 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  nation  may  confine  it 
within  certain  limits  without  ceasing  to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  its  own 
authority."  And  frirther  on  I  added  :  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.    If  it  does  not 
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âirow  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brii^  4iem,  as  it  were, 
to  the  verge  of  it"  Thus  I  do  not  think  that  a  nation  is  always 
at  liberty  to  invest  its  dtizens  with  an  absolute  right  of  asMcia- 
tion  for  political  purposes  ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  coontiy 
or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to  set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 
A  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  maintain  tranquillity  in 
the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or  establish  a  last- 
ing govenmient,  if  the  right  of  association  were  not  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  These  blessmgs  are  doubtless  inTahiaUe; 
and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  them,  a  nati<mmay 
impose  upon  itself  severe  temporary  restrictions  :  but  still  it  is  weD 
that  the  nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  dT  a 
man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life  ;  but  it  would  be  ridicubas  to 
aanart  Hiat  he  will  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was  before  he  lost  it 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  AMBRICANS  COMBAT  HCDIVIDITâLISM  BY  TBB    PBOfCIPLB  OP  INTBl' 

EST  RIORTLT  UlfDBBSTOOD. 


Whbn  the  world  was  managed  bya  few  rich  and  powerfiil  ii 
Tidualsy  these  persons  loved  to  entertain  a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties 
of  man.  They  were  fond  of  profesâng  that  it  is  praiseworthy 
to  forget  oneself,  and  that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of 
reward,  as  it  is  by  the  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the  standard 
opinions  of  that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic  ages 
than  in  others  ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of  the  beauties 
of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in  secret.  But  since  the 
imagination  takes  less  lofty  flights  and  every  man's  thoughts  are 
centered  in  himself,  moralists  are  alarmed  by  this  idetf  of  self-sac* 
rifice,  and  they  no  longer  venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind. 
TThey  therefore  content  themselves  with  inquiring  whether  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  each  member  of  the  conununity  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all  ;  and  when  they  have  hit  upon 
some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public  interest  meet  and 
amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it  mto  notice.  Observations 
of  this  kind  are  gradually  multiplied  :  what  was  only  a  single  re- 
mark becomes  a  general  principle  ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth  that 
man  serves  himself  in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that  his 
private  interest  is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by  what 
means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost  always  manage 
to  combine  their  own  advantage  with  that  of  their  fellow-citizens: 
my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  general  rule  which  enables 
them  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove 
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t  every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that  mei< 
ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatures  because  it  is 
noble  to  make  such  sacrifices  ;  but  they  boldly  aver  that  such  sac- 
rifices are  as  necessary  to  him  who  imposes  them  upon  himself,  8S 
to  him  for  whose  -'■■ake  they  are  made. 

They  have  found  out  that  in  their  country  and  their  age  man  is 
brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  and  losing  all 
hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  alt  their  thoughts  to  the  di- 
tection  of  it.  They  therefore  do  not  deny  that  every  man  may 
follow  his  own  interest  ;  but  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  reasons  they  allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  sub- 
ject :  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-coun- 
tiymen. 

Montagne  said  long  ago,  "  Were  I  not  to  follow  the  straight 
road  for  its  straighlness,  I  should  follow  it  for  having  found  by  ex- 
perience that  in  the  end  it  is  commonly  the  happiest  and  most  useful 
track."  The  doctrine  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  the» 
new,  hut  among  the  Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  ac- 
ceptance :  it  has  become  popular  there  ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It 
is  as  often  to  be  met  with  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the 
rich.  In  Europe  the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it 
»  in  America,  but  at  the  same  tdme  it  is  less  common,  and  espe- 
cially it  is  less  avowed  ;  among  us  men  still  constantly  f«gn  great 
abnegation  which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining  almost 
all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  prindple  .of  interest  rightly 
understood  ;  they  show  with  complacency  how  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  themselves  constantly  prompts  them  to  assist  each  other, 
and  inclines  them  willingly  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
property  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  I  think  they 
firequently  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  ;  for  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  ^ve  way  to 
those  diûnterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are  natural  to 
man  :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they  yield  to  émotions 
of  this  kind  ;  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  honour  to  th^  philos- 
ophy than  to  themselves. 

I  migtà  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judgeoient  on 
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what  I  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  sabjeot 
would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  it  ;  and  I  had 
rather  that  my  readers,  clearly  pax^iving  my  object,  should  refuse 
to  follow  me,  than  that  I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty  one,  but 
It  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attains 
without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies 
within  the  reach  of  all  capacities,  every  one  can  without  difficulty 
apprehend  and  retain  it  By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human 
weaknesses,  it  easily  obtains  great  dominion  ;  nor  is  that  dominion 
precarious,  since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  an- 
other, and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  inteilest  rightly  understood  produces  no  great 
acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-denial. 
By  itself  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  but  it  disciplines 
a  number  of  citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  modera- 
tion, foresight,  self-command  ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight 
to  virtue  by  the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by 
their  habits.  If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
to  sway  the  whdTe  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  would  doubt- 
less be  more  rare  ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity  would  then  also 
be  less  common.  The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  per- 
haps prevents  some  men  firom  rising  far  above  the  level  of  mankind  ; 
but  a  great  number  of  other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it, 
are  caught  and  restrained  by  it  Observe  some  few  individuals, 
they  are  lowered  by  it  ;  survey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  under- 
stood appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to 
the  wants  of  the  men  of  our  time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief 
remaining  security  against  themselves.  Toward  it,  therefore,  the 
minds  of  the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn  ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted  as 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  there  is  more  egotism  among 
us  than  in  America  ;  the  only  diiSèrence  is,  that  there  it  is  enlight- 
ened— here  it  is  not  Every  American  will  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
his  private  interests  to  preserve  the  rest  ;  we  would  fain  preserve 
the  whole,  and  oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost    Every  body  I  see 


tlxnil  iDe  wetns  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept 
wd  fxunple,  that  vhat  is  useful  is  uever  wrong.  Will  nobodi 
ooderUke  to  make  them  imderstaDd  bow  what  is  right  may  be 
neAUl 

No  power  vpon  earth  can  {Movent  the  increasing  equality  of  con- 
AtHos  inxB  iDcliiuitg  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful, 
•r  fruD  leading  ererr  member  of  the  community  to  be  wrapped  op 
BknBHif.  b  must  therefore  be  expected  that  pereonal  interest 
wH  bcoone  more  than  ever  the  prindpal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring 
•f  mm'%  adions  ;  but  it  rematus  to  be  seen  how  each  man  wiU 
fJwBUnH  his  Personal  inteiest  If  the  members  of  a  comiaimity, 
■B  they  become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
dijlicult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their  ^otism 
nay  lead  them;  and  no  one  can  foretel^into  what  disgrace  and 
wivtchedness  they  would  plunge  themselves,  lest  they  should  have 
lo  sacrifice  something  of  their  own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is,  in  all  ils  parts,  self-evident  ;  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  il'  they  are  but  educated, 
cannot  fail  to  see  them.  Educate,  then,  at  any  rate  ;  for  the  age 
of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  far 
away  from  us,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom, 
public  peace,  and  social  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  widi- 
out  education. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

THAT  THE  AMERICANS   AFFLT  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  INTEREST  RIGHTLY 

T7NDERST00D  TO  RELIGIOUS  HATTERS. 

If  the  prindple  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  nothing  bat 
the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very  insufficient  ;  for  there 
are  many  sacrifices  which  can  only  find  their  recompense  in  another; 
and  whatever  ingenuity  may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  virtue,  it  will  never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright 
who  has  no  thoughts  of  dying 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  easily  compatible  with  religious  belief. 
The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this  system  of  morals  tell  men,  that 
to  be  happy  in  this  life  they  must  watch  their  own  passions  and 
steadily  control  their  excess  ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  only  be 
secured  by  renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications  ;  and  that 
a  man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself,  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all  religions  have  held  the 
same  language.  The  track  they  point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  goal  is  more  remote  ;  instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the 
reward  of  the  sacrifices  they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise  virtue 
from  reliions  motives  are  only  actuated  by  the  hope  of  a  recom- 
pense. I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who  constantly  forgot 
themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardour  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men  ;  and  I  have  heard  them  declare  that  all  they  did  was 
only  to  earn  the  blessings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  they  deceive  themselves  :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 

them. 

Christianity  indeed  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his  neighbour 
to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life  ;  but  Christianity  also 
teaches  that  men  ou^ht  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  love 
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of  God.  A  sablime  expreBàon  !  Man  searching  bj  lus  intdkcl 
into  the  Divine  oonceptiony  and  sedng  that  order  is  the  pmpoie  d 
God,  freely  comlnnea  to  prosecute  the  great  design  ;  and  wink  k 
sacrifices  hb  personal  interests  to  this  consummate  order  of  il 
created  tlm^  expects  no  other  recompense  than  the  plemre  d 
contemplating  it 

Ido  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  rel^pbas  smb; 
but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means  wUdi  nSgam 
themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I  do  not  queatiaii  Ihst  k 
this  way  they  strike  into  the  multitude  and  become  popohr.  Kii 
not  easy  clearly  to  perceive  why  the  principle  of  interaat  rif^df 
understood  should  keep  men  aloof  from  religious  opinicms;  andil 
seems  to  me  miue  easy  to  show  why  it  should  draw  men  to  tk& 
Let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  attain  hapinnese  in  tiiis  woi^ 
a  man  combats  his  instinct  on  all  occasions  and  deliberately  cakih 
ktes  every  action  of  hk  life;  tfiat,  instead  of  yieUing  bfindiyli 
the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned  ttie  art  of  nskliii 
them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  sacrifice  withonl  aa 
eflbrt  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  to  aie  lasting  mterest  of  hk  iriiok 
iife.  If  such  a  man  believes  m  the  religion  which  he  professei^it 
will  cost  him  but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  maj  imposa 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  prepared  him 
.0  endure  them.  If  he  should  have  conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the 
object  of  his  hopes,  still  he  will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  them  ;  and  he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  ri^ts  to 
the  great  inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  ^^  To  be  Tni«^W« 
in  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pascal,  ^  is  no 
great  loss  to  any  one;  but  how  dreadful  to  be  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  false  !" 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a  future 
state  ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perik  which  thej 
hope  to  escape  from.  They  therefore  profess  their  religion  without 
shame  and  without  weakness  ;  but  there  generally  is,  even  in  their 
zeal,  something  so  indescribably  tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brou^ 
ihem  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  interest,  but 
they  often  place  in  thk  world  tiie  interest  which  makes  them  toXkm 
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it  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future 
state  ;  they  hardly  cared  to  prove  that  a  smcere  Christian  may  bè 
a  happy  man  here  below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  con^ 
stantly  referring  to  the  earth;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it  To  touch  their  con- 
gregations, they  always  show  them  how  favourable  religious 
opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity;  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether  the  principal 
object  0^'  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity  in  the  other  world, 
or  prosperity  m  this. 
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CHAPTER  X    . 

or  THE  TASTE  FOR  PRTSICAL  WELL-BEINO  HT  AHSBIOA 

In  America  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not  ahnjt 
exclusive,  but  it  is  general  ;  and  if  all  do  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  it  is  felt  l>y  all.  Carefully  to  satisfy  all,  even  ût 
least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  the  little  conveniencesof 
life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind.  Something  of  an  analogov 
character  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  Europe.  Among  tte 
causes  which  produce  these  similar  consequences  in  boA  hemi- 
spheres, several  are  so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserre 
notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  families,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling  an 
exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is  not  so 
much  caught  by  the  imdisturbed  possession  of  anything  valuable, 
as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied,  of  possessing  it,  and 
by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  experi- 
enced a  condition  different  from  their  own,  entertain  no  fear  of 
chan^g  it;   the  existence  of  such  conditions  hardly  occurs  to 
them.    The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to  them  the  end  of  life,  but  \ 
simply  a  way  of  living  i  they  regard  them  as  existence  itself; —  ; 
enjoyed,  but  scarcely  thought  of. 

As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all  men  feel  for  being 
well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble  and  without  apprehension, 
their  faculties  are  turned  elsewhere,  and  cling  to  more  arduous  and 
more  lofty  imdertakings,  which  excite  and  engross  their  minds.  , 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  physical  gratifications,  the  mem- 
bers of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a  haughty  contempt  of  these 
very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit  singular  powers  of  endurance  under 
the  privation  of  them.    All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken 
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or  destroyed  aristocracies^  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustomed 
to  saperfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can  hardly 
live  after  they  have  lost  it 

If  I  turn  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes,  I 
find  analogous  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 

Among  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  society,  and 
keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as  much  accustom* 
ed  to  poverty,  as  the  rich  to  their  4)pukBce.  The  latter  bestow 
no  anxiety  on  their .  physical  comforts,,  because  they  enjoy  them 
without  an  effort;  the  former  do  not  think  of  thbgs  which  they 
despair  of  obtaining,  and  which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to 
desire  them.  In  communities  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  is  driven  to  seek  another  world;  the  miseries  g£  real  life  en- 
close it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control^  and  flies  to  sedc 
its  pleasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  confounded 
together  and  privileges  are  destroyed — ^when  hereditary  property  is 
subdivided,  and  education  and  freedom  widely  diflused,  the  desire 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagination  of 
the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up:  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these  plea- 
sures— ^not  enough  to  satisfy  it  They  never  procure  them  without 
exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension 
They  are  therefore  always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifiéa- 
tions  so  delightfiil,  so  imperfect,  so  fugitive. 

If  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who 
are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth  or 
the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  could  discover  none  more  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  condition  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity. 
The  passion  for  physical  comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the^ 
middle  classes  :  with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  j 
it  preponderates.    From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of/ 
society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people.  /  ' 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose 
mia^ation  did  not  posses^  itself  by  anticipation  of  those  good 
things  which  fate  still  obstinately  withheld  from  him. 


•^     ^ 


Ktltuiifri  of  tfie  IMtal'  Stttei  ttist  proiii  wMmxgt  of  plqnnca] 
gpjtificationi  wUdMi  toiMtimfit  to  Iw  oMt  nHh  evcA  in  tfie  éméI 
omdent  and  disBolute  aristocracies.  Most  of Hiese  wetl^pènani 
^Nisoiioepoor:  tbey  bife.  Mt  tiM  slmg  of  want  ;  thej  were  ^k^ 
a  prey  to  adhreiae  Ibrtmies;  and  iio#  tiiat  Htm  irietoiy  is  woo,  ttit 
pMlîoDS  wbidk  aooompamiBd  liie  ^mttst  bave  sonHhred  ft  •  Hmo 
nÉIdi  aiOi  as  it  wer^  latoÉioated  oy  ikè  nuD  eajojiDjenli  wliidh 
WÊijf  iiaTO  parsnea  mr  lOfij  yoaia» 

'^Kbt  bm  tbat  bi  tfie  Uiittod  States,  He  éknwiieré^  fliero  are  a  ma^ 
tital  umber  of  wealtbf  peisons,  wbo,  baiting  oéme  into  their  pil|^ 
mtfbf  inberitnace^  poeaewi  wifboot  eieftim,  an  opdenoe  Husf 
il#e  not  aamad.  *Biit  enFen  tibese  meft  are  not  less  detotxifflf  IIp 
tidbad  to  tbe  pfeasmes  of  matenal  life.  Tbe  toreof  weD^bring  il 
ilNr  become  tbe  predoBEkbuail  taste  of  tbe  nstio^ 
of  Ban's  passions  nina  in  Ibat  channd,  and  sweeps  ereiytbing 
Mftgin  its  eoBML 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PBCULUR    EFFECTS  OF  THE    LOYE    OF  PHTSICAL  OBATIFIOATIONB 

DEMOCRATIC  AGE& 


It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  lore 
of  physical  gratifications  must  constantly  urge  the  Americans  to 
irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  threaten 
the  security  of  society  at  large.  Such  is  not  the  case  :  the  passionr 
for  physical  gratifications  produces  in  democracies  effects  very  di^ 
ferent  from  those  which  it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations.  ' 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs  and  sated 
with  opulence,  amid  the  ruins  of  religious  belief  and  the  decline  of 
the  State,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy  may  by  degrees  be  seduced 
to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyments  only.  At  other  times  the  pow- 
er of  the  monarch  or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping 
the  nobility  of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  firom  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  while  the  road  to  mighty  enterprise  is 
closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their  own  desires  ;  they 
then  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves,  and  seek  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  oblivion  of  their  former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications,  they  commonly 
concentrate  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which  they  derive  from 
their  long  experience  of  power.  Such  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  pursuit  of  comfort;  they  require  sumptuous  depravity  and 
splendid  corruption.  The  worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous 
one;  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading 
their  own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  famous,  and  the  more 
free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  will  it  then  be» 
come  ;  and  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  lustre  of  its  vir- 
tues, I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be  surpassed  by  Hkt 
splendour  of  its  vices. 


The  taste  for  physical  gratificatioiia  leails  a  democratic  people 
nlo  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is  there  displayed 
as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion  ;  but  its  range  is  con- 
fined. To  build  enormous  palaces,  to  conquer  or  to  mimic  nature, 
to  ransack  the  worid  in  order  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is 
not  thought  of:  but  to  add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to 
plant  an  orchard,  to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  east.  These 
are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  chngs  to  them  ;  it  dwells  upon 
diem  closely,  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last  shut  out  the  rest  of 
tlie  world,  and  sometimes  intervene  between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those  members  of 
ûie  comuiunlty  who  are  in  humble  circumstances;  wealthier  indi- 
viduals will  display  tastes  akin  to  those  which  belonged  to  them  in 
aristocratic  ages,  I  contest  the  proposition  ;  in  point  of  physical 
gratifications,  the  most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not 
display  tastes  very  different  finm  those  of  the  people  ;  whether  it  be 
that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those  tastes,  or 
that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  subcnlt  to  them.  In  democratic  soci- 
ety the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a  moderate  and  tranquil 
course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to  conform  :  it  is  as  difEcult  to  de- 
part from  the  common  rule  by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich 
men  who  live  amid  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent 
oo  providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordinary 
enjoyments  ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires,  without  indul- 
ging in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion  :  thus  they  are  more 
^t  to  become  enervated  than  debauched. 

The  especial  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  ages  entertain 
for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  public  order  ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need  of  order  that  it  may 
be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to  regularity  of  morals,  for  good 
Bonds  contribute  to  public  tranquilU^  and  are  favourable  to  in- 
dustry. It  may  even  be  frequently  comtnned  with  a  species  of 
reUgious  morality  :  men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this 
vorU,  without  foregoing  their  chance  of  another. 

Some  physical  gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
cnme  ;  from  such  they  stricUy  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others 
is  sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality  ;  to  these  the  heart,  the  im- 
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agination  and  life  itself,  are  unreservedly  given  up  ;  till,  in  snatch- 
ing at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  sight  of  those  more  precious 
possessions  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  mankind. 
The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality,  is  not  that 
it  leads  men»  away  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but 
that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those  which  are  allowed. 
By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuous  materialism  may  ultimately  be 
established  in  the  world,  which  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate 
the  soul«  and  noiselessly  unbend  its  springs  of  action. 


fc. 


utnn  or  fAUTiuLiBmQMMi 

Altboobh  &e  denn  ttf  acqmrà^  the  gocxi  things  of  this  wi^4 
Jkfte  prenùSiig  pawJM.of  the  Anieiickn  people,  certain  nionieD- 1 
tu;  «Afeaks  ooeur,  yrhm  flwir  aooli  fteem  suddenly  to  burst  the  J 
bondi  of  mttto  hj  wUch  Ûmj  are  reatraintHl,  and  to  soar  impetit-  j 
00^7  towHd  HeaveD. 

bf  all  ttie  States  of  the  Union,  but  eqiecially  in  the  hatf-peopled  ' 
eomitry  of  Hie  far  West,  Trandoii^  preachers  may  be  met  with 
iri»  lûirk  ahoot  the  word  of  Qod  frooa  place  to  place.  Wliole 
I,  womm,  and  childreD,  cross  rough  passes  and 
I  wilda,  conm^  from  m  gnat  distance  to  join  a  camp- 
ig,  where  the^  totally  ib^et  for  acverat  days  and  nights,  io 
listening  to  these  discourses,  thé  cares  of  business  and  even  die 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  Ameiican  soûety,  you  meet 
with  men,  Aill  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  enthuàasm,  which 
hardly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time  strat^  sects  arise, 
which  .endeavour  to  strike  out  extraordinary  paths  to  eternal  hap- 
piness.    Religious  insanity  is  very  common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  lacts  to  surprise- us.  It  was  not  man  who  im- 
planted in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and  the  love  of 
what  is  immortal  :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not  the  o&pring  of  hii 
capricious  will  ;  their  straidfast  foundation  is  fixed  in  human  na- 
toie,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  He  may  cross  and  dis- 
tort them — destroy  them  he  cannot 

The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied  ;  and  whatever  pains 
be  taken  to  divçrt  it  &om  itself,  it  soon  grows  weary,  restless,  and 
disquieted  amid  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  If  ever  the  faculties 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  were  excluâvely  bent  upon  â>e 
pmsuit  of  material  objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  ama- 
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âng  reaction  would  take  place  in  the  soiils  of  some  men.  They 
would  drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body 

It  is  not  then  wonderful  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  whose 
thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individuals  are  to  be 
found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  I  should  be  surprised  if 
mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some  advance  among  a  people  solely 
engaged  in  promoting  its  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  tlie  Thebaid  were  peopled  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of  the  Circus  ;  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome  and  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and  their 
laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so  closely  to  the 
pursuit  of  worldly  welfare,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  display 
more  reserve  and  more  experience  whenever  their  attention  is  turn- 
ed to  things  immaterial,  and  that  they  would  check  themselves 
without  difficulty.  But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which 
they  will  apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they 
have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to  fix 
themselves,  and  they  often  rush  unrestrained  beyond  the  range  of 
common  sense. 
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OIAFTER  XnL 

CèXMKS  op  TBE  EE8IU8B*  SPIRIT  OP  THE  JJOSIOm  111  TÉB 

(ff  THUB  ^BOBPEEITT. 

f]^  Obtain  remote  oomen  of  the  Old  World  yoa  may  itill 

stumble  upon  a  small  tfistrict  winch  seems  to  lum^btai  ftv* 
amid  the  general  timnilt,  and  to  have  riemained  staftmary 
e  eveiything  araiind  ;t  was  in  motion.    The  inhabitanlB  an 
the  most  part  extremely  ignorant  and  poor  ;  Dwy  tslce  no  part 
the  business  of  the  countiyi  and  diey  are  fireqiKnlly  oppnaM 
fbe  goremment;  yet  their  oountenanoes  are  generally  pbciit 
(  and  their  spirits  light 

(  In  America  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men,  ^aosl 
I  m  the  happiest  drcumstancea  which  the  world  affords:  it  aeeaMi 
;  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  himg  upon  their  brow,  and  I  thou^ 
j  jdiem  serious  and  almost  sad  even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is  that  the  former  do  not  flunk 
of  the  ills  they  endure — ^the  latter  are  for  ever  brooding  over  ad- 
vantages they  do  not  posse^j  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what 
feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pursue  their  own  welfare;  and  to 
watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  torments  them  lest  they 
shouM  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's  goods  as  if 
he  were  certain  never  to  die  ;  and  he  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afiraid 
of  not  living  long  enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  clutches  everything, 
he  holds  nothing  fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh 
gratifications. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  builds  a  house  to  spend  his  latter 
years  in  it,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on  :  he  plants  a  gar- 
den, and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into  bearing:  he  brings 
a  field  into  tiUage,  and  leaves  other  men  to  gather  the  crops  :  he 
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embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it  up  :  he  settles  in  a  place,  which 
he  soon  afterward  leaves,  to  carry  his  changeable  longings  else- 
where. If  his  private  affairs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly 
plunges  into  the  vortex  of  politics  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
unremitting  labor  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  a  few  days,  to  shake  off  his 
happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes  him,  but  it  is  before  he  is 
weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of  that  complete  fehcity  which  is  for 
ever  on  the  wing. 

At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprising  in  this  strange  unrest 
of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The 
spectacle  itself  is  however  as  old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is  to 
see  a  whole  people  furnish  an  exemplification  of  it 

Their  taste  for  physical  gratifications  must  be  regarded  as  the 
original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the  actions  of  the 
Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy  of  which  they  afford 
fresh  examples  every  day.  He  who  has  set  his  heart  exclusively 
upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfare  is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has 
but  a  limited  time  at  his  disposal  to  reach  it,  to  grasp  it,  and  to 
enjoy.  The  recollection  of  the  brevity  of  life  is  a  constant  spur 
to  him.  Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fancies  a  thousand  others  which  death  will  prevent  him  firom 
trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This  thought  fills  him  with 
anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps  his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepida- 
tion, whioh  leads  him  perpetually  to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode. 

K  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  'well-being  associai  con- 
dition be  superadded,  in  which  the  laws  and  customs  make  no  con- 
dition permanent,  here  is  a  great  additional  stimulant  to  this  rest- 
lessness of  temper.  Men  will  then  be  seen  continually  to  change 
tiieir  track,  for  fear  of  missing  the  shortest  dut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  if  men,  passionately  bent  upon 
physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are  also  easily  discour- 
aged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy,  the  means  to  reach  that  object 
must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratifica- 
tion would  be  greater  than  the  gratification  itself.  Their  prevailing 
frame  of  mind  then  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and  ener« 
vated.    Death  is  often  less  dreaded  than  perseverance  in  continuous 

efforts  to  one  end. 
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The  equality  of  oemfitioiis  leadi  hy  m  still  ilrwgliter  nmi  10 
several  of  tfie  eflfects  which  I  have  here  described.  Wheo  all  flit 
pmileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolidied»  ^rim  all  pi  offioai 
are  aooeBuUe  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  maj  place  Ua  it 
the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  miboimded  career  tecas 
open  to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  rea£ly  persoade  Urnsélf  flisft  he 
is  bom  to  no  viilg^ar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  enoneoos  ao^ioi^ 
whidi  is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  eqoaliCjwhieh 
allowB  ereqr  citiaen  to  conceive  fliese  lofty  hopes^  renders  nH  the 
citizens  less  aUe  to  realize  them  :  it  circumscribes  their  poweuon 
every  side,  wUle  it  gives  fiesr  noofpe  to  their  denea^  Notenlf 
sflreAey  themselves  powerless,  but  they  are  met  at  c^ciy  alcp  hy 
wwnf.nse  obstacles,  which  they  HA-  not  at  first  peicciveu  Thtf 
haTe  swept  awi^  flie  privileges  of  sobm  of  their  ftEow-cnatans 
which  stood  in  flieir  way;  bat  they  have  opened  the  door  ts 
nrersal  competition  :  ths  barrier  has  changed  its  dnqpe  isAv 
flmn  its  postioB.  When  men  are  neariy  alike,  and  all  fidkyw  As 
same  tracing  it  is  Tery  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to  wnDc  qààk 
and  deave  a  way  flirough  die  dense  throng  winch  smTOunJs  sni 
'presKsmm.  This  constant  strift between  the  pfopensrtieB  iprin^ 
ingiromtheeqaalityof  conifitionsand  the  means  it  snpplica  to  sal» 
isfy  them,  harasses  and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  posfflble  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  should  completely  content  them  ;  they  would  then  enjoy 
their  independence  without  anxiety  and  without  impatience.  But 
men  will  never  establish  any  equality  with  which  they  can  be  a»- 
tented.  Whatever  efforts  a  people  may  make,  they  wiU  never 
succeed  in  reducing  all  the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level  ; 
and  even  if  they  unhappily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete 
depression,  the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain,  which,  com- 
ing directly  from  the  band  of  Ood,  wiU  for  ever  escape  the  laws 
of  man.  However  democratic  then  the  social  state  and  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  a  people  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  every  member 
of  the  community  will  always  find  out  several  points  about  him 
which  command  his  own  position  ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his 
looks  will  be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality 
i'  of  conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked  ine- 
/  qualities  do  not  strike  the  eye  ;  when  eveiything  is  nearly  on  tfie 
same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough  to  hurt  it    Hence  the 
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desire  of  equality  always  becomes  more  insatiable  in  proportion  as 
equality  is  more  complete 

Among  democratic  nations  men  easily  attain  a  certain  equality 
of  conditions  :  they  can  never  attain  the  equality  they  desire.  It 
perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet  without  hiding  itself  from 
their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws  them  on.  At  every  moment  they 
think  they  are  about  to  grasp  it  ;  it  escapes  at  eveiy  moment  from 
their  hold.  They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  far 
off  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  before  they  have  fully  tasted  its  delights, 
they  die. 

To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melancholy 
which  oftentimes  will  haunt  the  iiâhabitants  of  democratic  countries 
in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that  disgust  at  life  which  some- 
times seizes  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances. 
Complaints  are  made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  in- 
creases ;  in  America  suicide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more 
common  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different  symptoms  of 
the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
however  disquieted  they  may  be,  because  thdr  religion  forbids  it; 
and  among  them  materialism  may  be  said  hardly  to  eidst,  notwith- 
standing the  general  passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will 
reasts — reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  ages  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than  in  the 
ages  of  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  number  of  those  who  partake 
in  them  is  larger  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
man's  hopes  and  his  desires  are  oftener  blasted,  the  soul  is  more 
stricken  and  perturbed^  and  care  itself  more  keen. 
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f^yrS   f<W   PHyslCAl    OHATIFlCiTlONB   tTNITKD   M   AMERICA    TO    LOTS 
Ot    TBEEIK'M    AND   ATTENTION    TO   FnBLlC   AFFAIKS. 

When  a  dcmocnitic  state  turns  to  nbeolute  monarchy,  the  actiTi- 
ty  whicJj  was  before  cJirwted  to  public  and  to  private  afiairs  is  all 
tt  once  cMJtrnl  upon  the  lalter  :  the  immediate  conséquence  is,  for 
acHnc  lime,  great  physical  prosperity  ;  bnt  this  impulse  soon  slackens. 
And  the  amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
k  sinRle  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from  the 
Tyriitns  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who  were  not  a 
ftt*  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close  bond  and  necessary  rela- 
tion between  these  two  elements — freedom  and  productive  industry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  especially 
of  democratic  nations.  1  have  already  shown  that  men  who  hve 
in  agt«  of  equahty  continually  require  to  form  assodatinns  is  order 
lo  procure  liie  thiii£;s  they  covet  ;  aTid,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
diown  how  great  political  freedom  improves  and  difluses  the  art  of 
association.  Freedom,  in  these  ages,  is  therefore  especially  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  wealth  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result. 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not  to  be 
fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism  of  this  kind, 
though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  commerce  and  the  pursuits  of  industry. 

Thus  the  men  oi'  democratic  ages  require  to  be  free  in  order  more 
readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments  for  which  they  are 
always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  excesâve 
taste  they  conceive  for  these  same  enjoyments  abandons  them  to 
flie  first  master  who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  wel^e  then 
deft'iits  itself,  and,  without  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of  thnr 
desires  to  a  greater  distance. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  Mstory  of  a 
democratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  gratifications 
among  such  a  people  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their  education 
and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time  will  come  when 
men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self-restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the 
new  possessions  they  are  about  to  lay  hold  upon.  In  their  intense 
and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make  a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
close  connexion  which  exists  between  the  private  fortmie  of  each] 
of  them  and  the  prosperity  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence 
to  such  a  people  in  on]er  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy 
they  themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  The  discharge  of  po- 
litical duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  annoyance,  which 
diverts  them  from  their  occupation  and  business.  If  they  be  re- 
quired to  elect  representatives,  to  support  the  government  by  per- 
sonal service,  to  meet  on  public  business,  they  have  no  time — they 
cannot  waste  their  precious  time  in  useless  engagements  :  such  idle 
amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men  who  are  engaged  with  the 
more  important  interests  of  life.  These  people  think  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  self-interest,  but  the  idea  they  entertain  of 
that  principle  is  a  very  rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what 
they  call  their  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is 
to  remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  work  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to  these  duties 
has  ceased  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  Government  is,  as  it  were, 
unfilled.  If  at  that  critical  moment  some  able  and  ambitious  man 
grasps  the  supreme  power,  he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  oi 
usurpation  open  before  him.  If  he  does  but  attend  for  some  time 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demand- 
ed of  him.  Above  all  he  must  ensure  public  tranquillity  :  men  who 
are  possessed  by  the  pasnon  of  physical  gratification  generally  find 
out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  disturbs  their  welfare,  before  they 
discover  how  fireedom  itself  serves  to  promote  it  If  the  slightest 
rumor  of  public  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life,  they  are  roused  and  alarmed  by  it  The  fear  of  anarchy 
perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  fling  away 
their  fireedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have  ^leen  enslaved 
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bj  being  kept  in  good  order.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  fliit 
natioiks  ought  to  despise  public  tranqiuilitj  ;  but  that  state  aof^ 
not  to  content  thenL  A  nation  whidi  asks  nodiingaf  Ha  gown- 
ment  but  the  maintenance  of  oider  is  already  a  daTe  at  hear^* 
the  daTe  of  ifai  oi¥n  well-bang,  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  wiD 
Undit 

By  such  a  nation  the  deqiotism  of  Action  ■  not  less  to  be  dieaur 
ed  than  the  despotism  of  an  in£vidual.  When  the  bulk  of  die 
Qommunity  is  engrossed  by  private  concerns,  the  smallest  parties 
neea  not  éespér  of  getting  the  upper  hand  in  pobUc  affiôis;  At 
^  such  times  it  is  not  rare  to  see  upcm  the  great  stage  of  tihe  worU, 
as  we  see  at  our  theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  fiew  jdsy- 
ers,  who  alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentire  crowd  : 
tiiey  alone  are  in  action  while  all  are  stationary  ;  they  regnbte 
eraything  by  their  own  caprice  ;  they  diange  &e  laws,  and  tyraiK 
mse  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the  country  ;  and  ttien  men  won- 
der to  see  into  how  small  a  number  of  weak  and  worthless  handi 
a  great  people  may  &IL 

Ifitherto  the  Americans  have  fixtunatdy  escaped  all  tiie  peiib 
which  1  haye  just  pointed  out  ;  and  in  this  reqpect  they  are  reaDj 
deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  America,  or  where 
all  who  work  are  more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  Bat 
if  the  passion  of  the  Americans  for  physical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminating  ;  and  reason,  though  unable 
to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he  were  alone 
in  the  world,  an^  the  next  minute  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  com- 
mon weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them.  At  one  time  he  seems  ani- 
mated by  the  most  selfish  cupidity,  at  another  by  the  most  lively 
patriotism.  The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  in- 
habitants'of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and  so 
similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  freedom,  that 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united  and  mingled  in 
some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed  the  Americans  believe 
their  freedom  to  be  the  best  instrument  and  surest  safeguard  of 
their  welfare  :  they  are  attached  to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  bj 
no  means  think  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the 
public  weal  p  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief 


ness  is  to  secure  for  themsdyes  a  government  which  will  allow 
them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which  will  not  debar 
them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those  possesGÔons  which  fhej 
have  acquired. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I 

THAT  RELIGIOUS   BELIEF   SOMETMES   TURNS  THE  THOUOBTS  OP 
AMERICANS   TO   IMMATERIAL   PLEASURES. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  week,  (he 
trading  and  working  life  of  the  nation  seems  suspended  ;  all  noiaes 
cease  ;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the  solemn  calm  of  med- 
itation, succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the  week,  and  the  soul  resumes 
possession  and  contemplation  of  itself.  Upon  this  day  the  marts  of 
traffic  are  deserted  ;  every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied 
by  his  children,  goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  lan- 
guage which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness  :  he  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer  pleasures  which 
belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true  happiness  which  attends  it 
On  his  return  home,  he  does  not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  calling, 
but  he  opens  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture  :  there  he  meets  with  sub- 
lime or  affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  of 
the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  of  his  duties,  and  of  his  immortal  privi- 
leges. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour  from  him- 
self; and  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  passions  which  agitate 
his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests  whicj^  engross  it,  he  strays  at 
once  into  an  ideal  world,  where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  another  part  of  this  work  the 
'«uses  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them.  I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans 
in  an  individual  capacity,  and  I  again  observe  that  religion  is  not 
less  usefiil  to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  State. 

The  Americans  show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  high 
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necessity  of  impartbg  morality  to  democratic  communities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  req>ect  is  a 
truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  'ought  to  be  thoroughly 
persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution  of  a  peo- 
ple predispose  them  to  adopt  a  certain  belief  and  certain  tastes, 
which  afterward  flourish  without  difficulty  among  them  ;  while  the 
same  causes  may  divert  a  people  from  certain  opinions  and  propen- 
sities, without  any  voluntary  eiSbrt,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any 
distinct  consciousness,  on  their  part  The  whole  art  of  the  legisla- 
tor is  correctly  to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of 
communities  of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  shoukl  be  as- 
sisted, or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check  them.  For  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ  at  different  times;  the 
goal  toward  which  the  human  race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is 
alone  stationary;  the  means  of  reaching  it  are  perpetually  to  be 
varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  nap 
tion  where  the  hereditary  wealth  ùt  some,  and  the  irremediable 
penury  of  others,  should  equally  divert  men  frt)m  the  idea  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  hold  the  soul  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  another  world,  I  should  then  wish 
that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
wants  ;  I  should  seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  more  easy  means 
for  satisfying  the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened  ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  physical 
pursmts,  I  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  man.  If  it  happened  that  some  men  were  immoderately 
incited  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  displayed  an  excessive  liking 
for  physical  gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed  ;  these  pec»* 
har  symptoms  would  soqp  be  absorbed  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  people. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called  to  othei 
cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and  freedom,  and  leave 
them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to  draw  from  this  world  all  the 
benefits  which  it  can  afford  ;  they  will  improve  each  of  the  usefiil 
arts,  and  will  day  by  day  render  life  more  comfortable,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  then 
in  this  direction;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  oouraei 
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But  wliile  man  talne  ddigot  in  ûûb  lioBfiil  and  Imwfiil  ponnl 
of  his  well-beingy  it  û  to  be  apprehended  that  he  mxj  ia  the 
kpe  the  ose  of  Ui  sobBkneat  facoltiea;  and  tiiat  while  he  b 
in  improving  all  aromid  him,  he  may  at  length  degrade 
Here,  and  here  only,  does  the  peril  lie.  It  ahoold  tterefiigebe  ftp 
Vmoeaâng  object  of  the  legidatocs  of  democracies,  and  of  aD  Iht 
▼irtooos  and  enHgfatened  men  ivho  lire  there,  to  naise  thesods  sf 
th«r  fisllow-dtisaui,  and  keep  tiiem  lifted  np  toward  Hesfcn.  K 
1ft  necesBary  that  all  who  feel  an  ptarest  in  the  fotore  dislimsBef 
democratic  society  dxrald  nnite,  and  that  all  dwdd  mahe  joitttMi 
contimLal  efforts  to  dinuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  a  sense  of  pesÉ* 
ness,  and  a  love  of  pleasures  not  of  eartfi.  If  among  the 
of  a  democratic  people  any  of  those  pemicioos  theones 
tmd  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the  body,  let  tlie  meahy 
whom  such  theories  are  profiesnd  be  maiked  as  the  ifuJbmû 
of  soch  a  people. 

The  MaterialistB  are  offensive  to  me  in  many  respects; 
doctrines  I  hold  to  be  penûdoos,  and  I  am  diigusted  at  their  ano- 
gance.  If  their  sfjstem  could  be  of  any  vtilify  to  matt,  ifc  wvsU 
seem  to  be  by  giving  him  a  modest  opinion  of  himsel£  BvtAssi 
reasohers  show  that  it  is  not  so;  and  when  they  think  they  have 
said  enough  to  establish  that  they  are  brutes,  they  show  tfaemsetvei 
as  proud  as  if  they  had  demonstrated  that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  among  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease  of  the 
human  mind;  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  dreaded  among  a 
democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalgamates  with  that  vice 
which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart  under  such  circiimstano& 
Democracy  encourages  a  taste  for  physical  gratificati<xi  :  this  taste, 
if  it  become  excessive,  soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  ii 
matter  only  ;  and  materialism,  in  turn,  hurries  them  back  with  mad 
impatience  to  these  same  delights  :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well  thst 
they  should  see  the  danger  and  hold  back. 

Most  religions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical  means  of 
teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  souL  That  k 
the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic  people  derives  firom  its  be- 
lief, and  hence  belief  is  more  necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to 
all  others.  When  therefore  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep 
into  a  democracy,  ben'are  lest  you  disturb  them;  but  rather  wateh 
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it  carefolfy,  as  aie  iDott  prodous  bequest  of  aiistocntic  ages.  Seek 
not  to  supenede  the  old  reli^ous  opinions  of  men  })j  nev  ones; 
lest  in  the  pasrage  fmn  one  faith  to  another,  the  soul  bong  left 
for  a  while  stripped  of  all  belief,  the  lore  of  physical  gratificadoos 
should  grow  upon  it  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychons  is  assuredly  not  more  rational 
than  that  of  materialism  ;  nerertheless  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  democraqy  should  choose  one  of  the  two,  I  should  not 
heffltate  to  decide  that  the  community  would  run  leas  risk  of  beaag 
brutalized  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  car- 
cass of  a  hog,  than  by  behering  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at 
alL  The  belief  in  a  super-aeioual  and  immortal  principle,  united 
fra-  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness,  that  its 
effects  are  strildsg  even  when  it  is  not  united  to  the  doctrine  of 
future  reward  and  punishment  ;  and  when  it  holds  no  more  than 
^t  after  death  the  divine  principle  contained  in  man  is  absorbed 
in  the  Deity,  or  transferred  to  animate  the  frame  of  some  otbet 
creature.  Men  holding  so  imperfect  a  belief  wilt  still  consider  tht 
body  as  the  secimdary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  th^ 
will  despise  it  even  while  they  yield  to  its  influence  ;  whereas  they 
have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refiise  to  submit  to  its 
dominioiL  That  is  enough  to  gtve  a  loflj  cast  to  their  opinion 
and  thàr  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend  with  no  interested-  motive, 
and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to  pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  very  fixed 
opinions  as  to  what  would  befall  man  hereafter  ;  but  the  sole  pmnt 
of  belief  on  whidi  they  were  determined — that  the  soul  has 
nothing  in  oMnmon  with  the  body,  and  survives  it— was  enough  to 
give  the  Platonic  philosophy  that  sublime  a^ûration  by  which  it  is 
(fistinguished. 

It  is  clear  fi«n  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosophical 
writers,  his  predecessors  or  contonporaries,  professed  materialism. 
These  write»  have  nbt  reached  us,  or  have  reached  us  in  mere 
fragments.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  almost  all  ages  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  famous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  super-sensual  philosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  tas 
of  the  human  race  maintain  those  doctrines  ;  they  save  them  ê 
times  in  spite  of  men  themselves,  ant^  raise  the  names  of  tfectf  4 


Anders  above  the  tide  of  time  It  urart  not  Hien  be  suppoied  ^ 
«t  any  period  or  under  ay  jwhtical  condition,  the  pMMon 
eal  grati^tionsy  and  the  opinionB  which  are  mqperinduoed  hj  Ait 
paamn,  can  ever  content  a  wholle  people.  The  heart  of  man  is  d 
a  larger  mould  ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  ponsMoai 
of  earth  and  tile  lore  of  tiiose  of  Heaven  :  at  times  it  may  seem  to 
cHng  devotedly  to  tfie  one,  bot  it  will  never  be  long  witfaoot  tfaink- 
mg  of  tile  oti». 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important  in  den- 
ocratic  ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it  is  not  easf  to 
say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  democratic  nations  my 
make  them  pred<»ninate.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  prosperity,  asy 
more  than  in  the  durability,  of  oflBcial  philosophies  ;  and  as  ts 
state-religions,  I  have  always  held,  tiiat  if  they  be  sometiiMB  sf 
momentaiy  service  to  the  interests  of  political  power,  thcj  alwag^ 
sooner  or  later,  become  filial  to  tiie  churcL  Nor  do  I  think  wift 
those  wiio  assert,  that  to  raise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  people 
and  to  make  them  do  honour  to  her  qiiritnal  doctrines,  it  is  dsrir^ 
sble  indirectly  to  give  her  mimsters  a  political  influence  wUoh  ftt 
laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  much  aUve  to  the  almost  incvilalk 
dangers  which  beset  reli^our  belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part 
m  public  affairs,  and  I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be 
maintained  at  any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  tiiat  I 
had  rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary  than  allow 
them  to  step  beyond  it 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  authoritis 
to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold  them  fast  to  the 
religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  suggested? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians.  I  be- 
heve  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments  can  «nploy 
in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ixùj 
respected,  b  ever  to  act  as  if  they  believed  in  it  themselves  ;  and 
I  think  that  it  is  only  by  scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morali^ 
in  great  affairs,  that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at 
large  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  ooncemi 
of  life. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

THAT  EX'^ESSIVB   CASE   OF  WORLIX,T  WELFARE  MAT  MFAIB   THAT 

WELFABE. 

There  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  between  the 
improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  amelioration  of  what  belongs  to 
the  body.  Man  may  leave  these  two  things  apart,  and  consider 
each  of  them  alternately  ;  but  he  cannot  sever  them  entvely  with- 
out at  last  losing  sight  of  one  and  of  the  other. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions  which  are  not 
common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well  as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it 
then  that  the  animSds  can  only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest 
wants,  whereas  we  can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our 
enjoyments  ? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our  souls  to 
find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are  only  led  by  in- 
stinct. In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute  the  art  of  contenting 
its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  capable  of  rising  above  the 
things  of  the  body,  and  of  contemning  life  itself,  of  which  the 
beasts  have  not  the  least  notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same 
things  of  the  body  to  a  degree  which  inferior  races  are  equally 
unable  to  conceive. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  renders 
it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  undertakings  which 
concern  it  not  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  enervates  or  lowers 
it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes,  the  chiefest  as  well  as  the  least, 
and  threatens  to  render  it  almost  equally  impotent  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.  Hence  the  soul  must  remain  great  and  strong, 
though  it  were  only  to  devote  its  strength  and  greatness  trom 
time  to  time  to  the  service  of  the  body.    If  men  were  ever  to 


etatent  tfaemselveB  iinth  malenal  olgects,  it  ■  probable  tbat  ihej 
would  loee  by  degrees  tbe  art  of  producing  diem  ;  and  tliej  would 
enjoy  Hiem  in  tbe  end^  like  the  bnitee»  witboat  diaoenument  and 
witbont  improvemenit. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THAT  m  TDCBS  MARKED  BT  EQUALITT  OF  CONDmONS  AND  SCEPTICAL 
OPINIONS,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  REMOTE  TO  A  DISTANCE  THE  OB» 
JECTS  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS. 

In  the  ages  of  faith  the  final  end  of  life  b  placed  beyond  life. 
The  men  of  those  ages  therefore,  naturally,  and  in  a  manner  in- 
voluntarily, accustom  themselves  to  fix  their  gaze  for  a  long 
course  of  years  on  some  immoveable  object,  toward  which  they 
are  constantly  tending  ;  and  they  learn  by  insensible  degrees  to 
repress  a  multitude  of  petty  passing  desires,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  able  to  content  that  great  and  lasting  desire  which  possesses 
them.  When  these  same  men  engage  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
the  same  habits  may  be  traced  in  their  conduct  They  are  apt  to 
set  up  some  general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here 
below,  toward  which  all  thrir  efforts  are  directed  :  they  do  not  turn 
firom  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of  desire,  but  they 
have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never  weary  of  pursuing. 

This  explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved  such 
lasting  results  :  for  while  they  were  thinking  only  of  the  other 
world,  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  success  in  this.  Re- 
ligions give  men  a  general  habit  of  conducting  themselves  vrith 
a  view  to  futurity  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  not  less  useful  to  hap- 
piness in  this  life  than  to  felicity  hereafter;  and  this  is  one  of  thdr 
chief  political  characteristics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  faith  grows  dim,  the  range  of 
man's  sight  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  human  ac- 
tions appeared  every  day  to  be  more  within  his  reach.  When 
men  have  once  allowed  themselves  to  think  no  more  of  what  is 
to  befall  them  after  life,  they  readily  lapse  into  that  complete  and 
brutal  indifference  to  futurity,  which  is  but  too  conformable  to 
some  propensities  of  mankind.  .  As  soon  as  they  have  lost  the 


haUt  of  placing  fhdbr  chief  hopes  upon  remote  erente,  tiicgr 
orally  seek  to  gratify  without  dday  their  smallest  deuces  ;  and  do 
fuoner  do  they  despair  of  li^mg  for  ever,  than  thej  are  fiqposed 
to  act  as  if  they  were  to  esdst  but  for  a  smgle  day*  In  aoeplicd 
ages  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared  that  men  maj  perpeCoalfy 
^ve  way  to  thdr  daily  casual  desires  ;  and  that,  wholly  ranoB* 
dng  whatever  cannot  be  acquired  without  protracted  effint,  Ihqr 
may  establish  nothing  great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

if  the  social  conditicm  of  a  people,  under  these  ciramiBUifls% 
becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point  out  k  dmirivf 
increased.  When  every  one  h  constantly  striving  Id  chaaga  Ui 
position — ^when  an  immense  field  for  competition  is  thrown 
to  all — when  wealth  is  amassed  or  disedpated  in  the  shoffteat 
blé  spaceof  time  amid  the  turmoil  of  democracy,  vinous  of' 
den  and  easy  fortunes— of  great  possessions  easily  won  and 
of  chance,  under  all  its  forms — haunt  the  nund.  The  inslalali^ 
of  society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the 
grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  firom  hia  flighty 
his  looks  go  no  furâier  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which  unhappily  irreligk>n  and  demoenu^ 
co-exist,  the  most  important  duty  of  philosophers  and  of  those  in 
power  is  to  be  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  a^ 
tions  far  beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Circumscribed  by  the 
character  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn  to 
vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  constantly  en- 
deavour to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  commotion  around  them,  it  is  easier  than  they  think  to 
conceive  and  to  execute  protracted  undertakings.  He  must  teach 
them  that,  although  the  aspect  of  mankinn'may  have  changed,  the 
methods  by  which  men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this 
world  are  still  the  same  ;  and  that  among  democratic  nations,  as 
weU  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  th&  general  and  unquenchable  passion 
for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out  At 
all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations  should  act 
with  a  view  to  the  future  :  but  this  is  even  more  necessary  in  dem- 
ocratic and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any  others.    By  acting  thos^ 
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the  leading  men  of  democracies  not  only  make  public  affairs  pros- 
perous, but  they  also  teach  private  individuals,  by  their  example,, 
the  art  of  managing  private  concerns. 

Above  all  ihey  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish  chance 
from  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  undeserved  promo- 
tion of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient  impression  in  an  aristo<* 
cratic  country,  because  the  aggregate  institutions  and  opinions  of 
the  nation  habitually  compel  men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks, 
which  they  cannot  get  out  of.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
similar  instances  of  favour  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  democratic 
people  :  they  give  the  last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direc- 
tion where  everything  hurries  it  onward.  At  times  of  sceptidsm 
and  equality  more  especiaUy,  the  favour  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought  never 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some 
effort  ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of  too  easy  acquirement,  and 
that  ambition  should  be  obliged  to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object 
before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men  that  love 
of  the  future,  with  which  religion  and  the  state  of  society  no  longer^ 
inspire  them  ;  and,  without  saying  so,  they  must  practically  teach 
the  conununity  day  by  day  that  wealth,  fame,  and  power  are  the 
rewards  of  labour — that  great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range 
of  long  desires,  and  that  nothing  lasting  is  obtained  but  what  is 
obtained  by  toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from  afer 
what  is  likely  to  befal  them  in  the  world  and  to  feed  upon  hopes, 
they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within  the  precise  circumference 
of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the  boundary  and  cast  their 
looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  by  training  the  members  of  a 
conununity  to  think  of  their  future  condition  in  this  world,  they 
would  be  gradually  and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religious 
convictions.  Thus  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  go  without  reli^on,  are  perhaps  after  all  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back  by  a  long  and  round- 
about path  to  a  state  of  faith. 

42 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

THAT  AMONG  THE  AMERICANS,  ALL  HONEST  CALLINGS  AEB   HONOUBAHX 

.  .  ^  AMotfQ  a  democratic  people,  where  there  is  no  hereditary  weiltk, 
^  "'  every  man  works  to  earn  a  living,  or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of 
parents  who  have  worked.  The  notion  of  labour  is  therefore  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  on  eveiy  side  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and 
honest  condition  of  hmnan  existence.  Not  only  is  labour  not  «fis- 
honourable  among  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honour  :  the 
prejudice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  favour.  In  the  United  States 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to  public  opinion  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit,  or  to 
public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in  bad  repute  if  he  em- 
ployed his  life  solely  in  livmg.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
this  obligation  to  work,  that  so  many  rich  Americans  come  to  Eu- 
rope, where  they  find  some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society, 
among  which  idleness  is  still  held  in  honour. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of  labour  in 
men's  estimation,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labour  as  a  soiut^e  of 
profit ,  . 
^  ^  In  aristocracies  it  is  not  exactly  labour  that  is  despised,  but 
labour  with  a  view  to  profit  Labour  is  honorific  in  itself,  when  it 
is  undertaken  at  the  sole  bidding  of  ambition  or  of  virtue.  Yet  in 
aristocratic  society  it  constantly  happens  that  he  who  works  for 
honour  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  profit  But  these  two 
desires  only  intermingle  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his  soul  :  he 
carefully  hides  from  every  eye  the  point  at  which  they  join  ;  he 
would  fain  conceal  it  from  himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there 
are  few  public  oflScers  who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  countr} 
without  interested  motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which 
they  think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  tlunk 
at  all.     Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  firom  that  of 
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labour  ;  however  they  may  be  united  m  point  of  fact,  they  are  not 
thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are  on  the  contrary 
always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well-being  is  universal — 
as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating — as  every  one  wants  either 
to  increase  his  own  resources,  or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his 
progeny — men  clearly  see  that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly  at 
least  partially,  leads  Ihem  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  princi- 
pally actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  familiar 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that 
motive;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  Uving  is 
mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life  illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labour  is  held  by  the  whole  com- 
munity to  be  an  honourable  necessity  of  man's  condition — and  on 
the  other,  as  soon  as  labour  is  always  ostensibly  performed,  wholly 
or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  remuneration — ^the  immense 
interval  which  separated  different  calUngs  in  aristocratic  societies 
disappears.  If  aU  are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in 
common.  No  profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for 
money  ;  and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all,  gives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America  no  one  is  de- 
graded because  he  works,  for  every  one  about  him  works  also  ;  nor 
is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion  of  receiving  pay,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for 
commanding — other  men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States 
professions  are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitable  but 
they  are  never  either  high  or  low:  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
ourable. 


\        nUT   ALMOST    *J/L    THE   AMERICANS  FOLLOW    INDl'STRIAL 


AoRicuLTUKB  IS,  perhaps,  of  all  the  useful  arts  that  which  im- 
proTCS  most  slowly  among  democratic  nations.  Frequently,  indeed, 
it  would  ifeera  to  be  stationary,  because  other  arts  are  making  rapid 
strides  toward  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
tastes  and  habits  which  the  equality  of  conditions  engenders  natu- 
rally lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  roan,  enjoying  a  com- 
petency, but  full  of  desires  :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in  idlenes  ;  he 
is  rich  enough  to  fee!  himself  protected  from  the  immediate  fear  of 
want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  better  his  condition.  This  man 
has  conceived  a  taste  for  physical  gratifications,  which  thousands 
of  his  fellow-men  indulge  in  aroupd  him;  be  has  himself  begun  to 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of 
satisiying  these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  shppmg  away, 
time  is  urgent — to  what  is  he  to  tumi  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exertions,  but  a 
slow  one  ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without  patience  and  toil. 
Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to  those  who  have  already 
laige  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those  whose  penury  bids  them 
only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  as 
we  have  supposed  is  soon  made;  he  sells  his  plot  of  ground, 
teaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks  in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative 
calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes  greater,  their  mul- 
titude increases.  Thus  democracy  not  only  swells  the  number  of 
working  men,  but  it  leads  men  to  prefer  one  Mod  of  labour  to 
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another  ;  and  while  it  divarts  them  from  agriculture,  it  encourages 
their  taste  for  commerce  and  manufactures.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even  among  the  richest  members  oi 
the  community.  In  democratic  countries,  however  opulent  a  man 
is  supposed  to  be,  he  is  almost  always  discontented  with  his  fortune, 
because  he  finds  that  he  is  less  rich  than  his  father  was,  and  he 
fears  that  his  sons  will  be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men 
in  democracies  are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  appear  to  offer  thé  readiest  and  most 
powerful  means  of  success.  In  this  respect  they  share  the  instincts 
of  the  poor,  without  feeling  the  same  necessities  ;  say  rather,  they 
feel  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities,  that  of  not  sinking  in 
the  world. .  .  i 

In  aristocracies  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  those  who  govern. 
The  attention  which  they  unceiisingly  devote  to  important  public 
affairs  diverts  them  from  the  le^r  cares  which  trade  and  manu- 
factures demand.  If  the  will  of  àp  individual  happens  neverthe- 
less to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs  will  immediately. debar  him  from  pursumg  it;  for  how- 
ever men  may  declaim  against  the  rule  of  numbers,  they  cannot 
wholly  escape  their^sway  ;  and  even  among  those  aristocratic 
bodies  which  mo^obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  gov- 
erns the  restf  v 

*  It  has  often  be«i  remarked  that  manufacturers  and  mercantile  men  are 
inordinately  addicted  to  physical  gratifications,  and  this  bas  been  attributed 
to  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  but  that  is,  I  apprehend,  to  take  the  efiect 
for  the  cause.  The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  is  not  imparted  to  men 
by  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  it  is  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men 
to  embark  in  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  as  a  means  by  which  they  hope 
to  satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  commerce 
and  manufÎBUstures  increase  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  is  because  every 
passion  gathers  strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  increased 
by  all  the  efforts  made  to  satiate  it.  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love 
of  worldly  wel^ure  predominate  in  the  heart  of  man  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  manu&ctures.  Equality  of  conditions  is  one  oi 
those  causes  ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly  by  giving  men  a  taste  for 
business,  but  indirecdy  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  minds  a 
taste  for  prosperity. 

t  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  themselves  eageriy  to 
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In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lesd  those  wiio 
possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes  them  from  it,  die 
rich  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their  leisure.  They  are  driven  into 
active  life  by  the  inquietude  and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  hj 
the  extent  of  their  resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  extraor- 
dinary, which  is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  what- 
soever means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  brilliadt 
than  commerce  :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  fills  the 
imagination  of  the  multitude  ;  all  energetic  passions  are  directed 
toward  it  Neither  their  own  prejudices,  nor  those  of  any  hodjr 
else,  can  prevent  the  rich  from  devoting  themselves  to  it.  The 
wealthy  members  of  democracies  never  form  a  body  which  hai 
manners  and  regulations  of  its  own  ;  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their 
class  do  not  restrain  them,  and  the  conmion  opinions  of  their  ooui- 

merce,  and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  success.  The  history  of  ihe 
world  might  furnish  several  conspicuous  examples.  But,  generally  spetlt 
ing,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  aristocratic  principle  is  not  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Monied  aristocracies  are  the  only  ei- 
ception  to  the  rule.  Among  such  aristocracies  there  are  hardly  any  desires 
which  do  not  require  wealth  to  satisfy  them  ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  the  high  road  of  human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  con- 
nected with  all  lesser  tracks.  The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  far  that 
distinction' which  attaches  to  power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the 
same  souls,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous 
from  ambition,  or  whether  they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is 
the  case  in  England,  where  men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  d» 
tinction,  and  seek  distinctions  as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind 
is  then  seized  by  both  ends,  and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  whiok 
are  the  shortest  roads  that  lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democrac}*  are 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations:  between 
them  monied  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  pe^ 
sons;  it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may 
be  successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  transition  be- 
tween these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
aew  era  of  democracy. 
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Hf  urge  them  on.  Moreoyer,  as  all  the  large  fortunes,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  a  democratic  community,  are  of  commercial 
growth,  many  generations  must  succeed  each  other  before  their 
possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their  habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics  leave 
them,  rich  men  in  democracies  eagerly  embark  in  commercial  en- 
terprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ  their  natural  advan- 
tages ;  and  indeed  it  is  even  by  the  boldness  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  industrial  speculations  that  we  may  measure  the  slight  es 
teem  in  which  productive  industry  would  have  been  held  by  them, 
if  they  had  been  born  amid  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men  Hving  in 
democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  phantom  of  chance  ;  and  they  end  by  liking  all  undertakings 
in  which  chance  plays  a  part  They  are  therefore  all  led  to  en- 
gage in  commerce,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out 
to  them,  but  for  the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occaâoned 
by  that  pursuit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emancipated  for 
half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  dépendance  in  which 
they  stood  to  Great  Britain  :  the  number  of  large  fortunes  there 
is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce.  Yet  no  people  in  the  world 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the 
Americans  :  they  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  second  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world  ;  add  although  their  manufactures  have 
to  struggle  with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they 
are  not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  undertakings  and  speculations 
are  executed  without  diflSculty,  because  the  whole  population  is 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  and  because  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  most  opulent  members  of  the  conmionwealth  are  ready  to 
combine  their  efforts  for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  stranger  is  constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  ex- 
ecuted by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men. 
The  Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  the  whole  order  of 
nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have  joined  the  Hudson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atlantic  Ocean  communicate  with 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  a  continent  of  more  than  five  hundivd 
leagues  in  extent  which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  rail- 
roads which  have  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time  are 
in  America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States,  is  not  so 
much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agriculture  ;  most  of  them 
nake  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  Amer- 
'  lean  farmer  settles  for  good  upon  the  land  which  he  occupies: 
especially  in  the  districts  of  the  far  west  he  brings  land  into  til- 
lage in  order  to  sell  it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it  :  he  builds  a  farm- 
house on  the  speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will 
soon  be  changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  will 
be  gotten  for  it 

Every  year  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  states,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cotton-plant 
and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate  the  soil  in  order 
to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough  to  enrich  them  ;  and 
they  already  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  return  home 
to  enjoy  the  competency  thus  acquired.  Thus  the  Americans 
carry  their  business-like  qualities  into  agriculture  ;  and  their  tra- 
ding passions  are  displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive  industry, 
because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once  ;  and  for  this 
same  reason  they  are  exposed  to  very  unexpected  and  formidable 
embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged  in  commerce,  their 
commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  such  various  and  complex  causes, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  difficulties  may  arise.  As 
they  are  all  more  or  less  engaged  •  in  productive  industry,  at  the 
least  shock  given  to  business  all  private  fortunée  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy at  the  same  time,  and  the  State  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the 
'  return  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of  the 
I  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered  less  danger- 
ous, but  it  cannot  be  cured  ;  because  it  does  not  originate  in  acci« 
dental  circumstances,  but  in  the  temperament  of  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THAT  ARISTOCRACY  MAT  BE  ENGENDERED  BT  MANUFACTUBEg. 

I  HAVE  shown  that  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  that  it  increases  wilhout  limit  the  numbers  of 
the  manufacturing  classes  :  we  shall  now  see  by  what  side-road 
manufactures  may  possibly  in  iheir  turn  bring  men  back  to  ans» 
tocracy. 

It  is  acknowledgedythat  when  a  workman  is  engaged  eveiy  day 
upon  the  same  detail,  the  whole  commodity  is  produced  with  great- 
er ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It  is  likewise  acknowledged, 
that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is  diminished 
by  the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by 
the  amoimt  of  capital  employed  or  of  credit  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been  demon- 
strated. They  have  been  already  applied  to  many  very  important 
kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humbiest  will  gradually  be  govern- 
ed by  them.  I  know  of  nothing  in  politics  wluch  deserves  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  legislator  more  closely  than  these  two  new 
axioms  of  the  science  of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work  with  singular 
dexterity  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  the  general  faculty  of  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the  work.  He  every  day  b^ 
comes  more  adroit  and  less  industrious  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  | 
him,  that  in  proportion  as  the  workman  improves  the  man  is  de*  % 
graded.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  making  heads  for  pins  1  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the  world, 
be  applied  in  him,  except  it  be  to  investigate  the  best  method  of 
making  pins'  heads  ?  When  a  workman  has  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  existence  in  this  manner,  his  thoughts  are  for  ever  set 
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upon  the  object  of  hk  daify  toil  *  his  body  has  contracted  certan 
fixed  halnts,  whicb  it  can  nerer  ahake  off:  in  a  word,  he  no  longs 
belongs  to  himself^  but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  dioaen.  K  ii 
in  vain  diat  laws  and  manners  haye  been  at  the  pains  to  lerel  aO 
bairiers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him  on  eferj  side  a 
thousand  different  paths  to  ibrtane;  a  theory  of  mannfiuterca  more 
powerful  than  manners  and  laws  binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  fin^ 
quently  to  a  qpot,  which  he  cannot  leave  :  it  assigns  to  fim  a  «r- 
tain  {dace  in  society, bejond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  BÛdst  of 
universal  movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationaij. 

In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  dfivision  of  labour  ' 
cxteunvely  applied,  the  workman  becomes  more  weak,  more 
fow-4ninded  and  more  dependanti/^The  art  advances,  the 
recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proporticm  as  it  becomes  mon 
manifest  diat  the  productions  of  manufactures  are  by  so  moA  tte 
cheaper  and  better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  tiie  amoniÉt  of 
capitd  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  eduicated  men 
oome  finrward  to  embark  in  manuiactures  which  were  herctafiae 
abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handLcraftsmen.  Themagmtndaof 
ike  efforts  required,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtsi^ 
ed,  attract  them.  Thus  at  thei  very  time  at  which  the  science  of 
manufactures  lowers  the  class  of  worionen,  it  raises  the  daas  of 
masters. 

Whereas  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and  more 
upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys  a  more  exten- 
sive whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.  In  a  short  time  the  one  will  re- 
qui^'e  nothing  but  physical  strength  without  intelligence  ;  the  other 
stands  in  need  of  science,  and  almost  of  genius,  to  ensure  success. 
This  man  resembles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  em- 
pire— ^that  man,  a  brute. 
S  The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  similarity,  and 
I  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are  only  connected  as 
*he  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long  chain.  Each  of  them  fills 
the  station  which  is  made  for  him,  and  out  of  which  he  does  not 
get  :  the  one  is  continually,  closely,  and  necessarily  dependant  iipmi 
the  other,  and  seems  as  much  born  to  obey  as  that  other  is  to  oonH 
uand.  What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 
Ap  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  become  more 
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aod  more, equal,  the  demand  for  manufactured  conmiodities  becomes 
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more  general  and  more  extensive;  and  the  cheapness  which  places 
these  objects  within  the  reach  of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great 
element  of  success.  Hence  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great 
opulence  and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures  ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establishments, 
and  by  a  strict  division  of  labour,  to  meet  the  fresh  demands  which 
are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  ^a* 
tion  turns  to  democracy,  that  particular  class  which  is  engaged  in 
manufactures  becomes  more  aristocratic  Men  grow  more  alike  in 
the  one — more  different  in  the  other  ;  and  inequality  increases  in 
the  less  numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the  bottom,  that  aristoc- 
racy should  naturally  spring  out  of  the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kmd  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those  kinds 
which  preceded  it  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that,  as  it  aj^lies 
exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  manufacturing  callings,  it 
is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  general  aspect  of  society.  The 
smaU  aristocratic  societies  which  are  formed  by  some  manufacturers 
in  the  midst  of  the  hnmense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  like 
the  great  aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  are 
very  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  poor 
have  few  means  of  escaping  from  their^  condition  and  becoming 
rich  ;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming  poor,  or  they  give  up 
business  when  they  have  realized  a  fortune.  Thus  the  elements  of 
which  the  class  of  the  poor  is  composed,  are  fixed  ;  but  the  ele» 
ments  of  which  the  class  of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To 
say  the  truth,  though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does 
not  exist  ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  piuposes  in 
common,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes  :  there  are  therefore 
members,  but  no  body. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  among  themselves, 
but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the  poor.  Their  rela^ 
tive  position  is  not  a  permanent  one  ;  they  are  constantly  drawn 
together  or  separated  by  their  interests.  The  workman  is  generally 
dependant  on  the  master,  but  not  on  any  particular  master  ;  these 
two  men  meet  in  the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere  ; 
and  while  they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very 
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wide  apart  on  all  otfaot.  Hie  mamifiMSteer  ads  noHui^f  of  Ac 
wofkman  but  his  labour;  fhe  woifanan  ezpeda  nodmig  fiom  lam 
but  bia  wagea.  Tbe  one  oontrads  no  obGgatioii  to  protect  nor  Iba 
oQier  to  defend  ;  and  Ibej  are  not  pennanently  connected  eitlierbj 
babit  or  by  duty. 

Tbe  aristocraqr  created  by  biuineai  rarely  aealea  in  tibe  nddit  of 
die  mattu&ctaring  population  wbicb  it  firecta:  tbe  object  is  notto 
govem  tbat  population,  but  to  nae  it  An  aristocrat  tins  conili- 
toted  can  baye  no  great  hold  upon  tboae  wbom  it  employs;  and 
«fen  if  it  aoooeed  in  retaining  tiiem  at  one  moment,  fliey  cacape 
the  next:  it  knows  not  bow  to  will, and  it  cannot  act 

The  territorial  aristocracy  of  fimner  ages  was  other  boond  by 
law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come  to  the  reEef  of  ils 
aorving-men,  and  to  succour  their  distresses.  But  the  manofiicfar- 
ing  aristocracy  of  our  age  first  impoveridies  and  debaaea  tbe  wm 
who  serve  it,  and  then  abandcms  them  to  be  supported  by  tte 
diaxity  of  tbe  pubK&  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  iHiat  has 
been  said  befinre.  Between  fhe  workman  and  ttie  master  there  ne 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  partnership. 

I  am  of  qnnifm,  upon  fhe  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  arisloe» 
racy  which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes,  is  one  of  tfie  banheit 
wlûch  ever  existed  in  the  world  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless  the  friends  of 
democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction; 
for  if  ever  a  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy 
again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is  the 
channel  by  which  they  will  enter. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  MANNERS,  PROPERLY 

SO  CALLED. 


CHAPTER  L 


THAT  MANNERS   AEE   SOFTENED  AS   SOCIAL   CONDITIONS   BECOME 

MORE   EQUAL. 

We  perceive  that  for  several  ages  social  conditions  have  tended 
to  equality,  and  we  discover  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period 
the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened.  Are  these  two  things 
merely  contemporaneous,  or  does  any  secret  link  exist  between 
them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  go  on  without  making  the  other  ad- 
vance ?  Several  causes  may  concur  to  render  the  manners  of  a 
people  less  rude  ;  but,  of  all  these  causes,  the  most  powerful  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  equality  of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions 
and  growing  civility  in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only 
contemporaneous  occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fabulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of  beasts, 
they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions  ;  the  poets  who 
sing  of  spirits  and  angels  do  the  same  :  there  is  no  wretchedness 
so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  unless  we  are  ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes 
under  other  features. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged.  When  all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an 
aristocratic  community,  according  to  their  professions,  their  property, 
and  their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  themselves 
as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant  and  lively  sjmr 
pathy  toward  each  other,  which  can  never  be  fell  in  an  equal  de- 
gree by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  But  the  same  feeling  does 
not  exist  between  the  several  classes  toward  each  other. 


Among  an  aristocratic  people  ea,;h  ;aste  has  its  own  opinions, 
feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living.  Thus  the  men  of 
whom  each  caste  is  composed  do  not  resemble  the  mass  of  their 
fellow -citizens  ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the  same  manner,  and 
Oiey  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  human  race. 
They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  understand  what  others  feel,  nor 
judge  of  others  by  themselves.  Yet  they  are  sometimes  ea^r  Ui 
lend  each  other  mutual  aid  j  but  this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previoaa 
observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of  one  and 
3ie  same  race  so  difierent,  nevertheless  bound  them  to  each  Other 
by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf  had  no  natural  interest 
in  the  fate  of  nobles,  he  did  not  the  less  think  himself  obliged  to 
devote  his  person  to  the  seri'ice  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be 
his  lord  :  and  although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  thai  his  duty  and 
his  honor  constrained  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
dtose  who  dwelt  upon  hLs  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  ongiiiate  in  the 
law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society  ;  and  that  the  claim  of 
Bocial  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that  of  mere  humanity.  These 
services  were  not  supposed  to  be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the 
vassal  or  to  the  lord.  Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  mis- 
eries of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildne^ 
into  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  although  they  prompted  men  to 
great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  engendered  no  real  sympathies  ; 
fiw  real  sympathies  can  only  exist  between  those  who  are  alike; 
and  in  aristocratic  ages  men  acknowledge  none  but  the  members 
of  their  own  caste  to  be  like  themselves. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  all  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the  tragical  end  of  a 
noble,  their  grief  flows  apace  ;  whereas  they  tell  you  at  a  breath, 
and  without  winmg,  of  massacres  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
common  sort  of  people.  Not  that  these  writers  felt  habitual  hatred 
or  systematic  disdain  for  the  people  ;  war  between  the  several  class- 
es of  the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  They  were  impelled 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  passion  ;  as  they  had  formed  no  cleai 
notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferings,  they  cared  but  little  for  his  fate. 
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The  same  feelings  animated  the  lower  orders  whenever  the  feudal 
tie  was  broken.  The  same  ages  which  witnessed  so  many  heroic 
acts  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals  for  their  lords,  were 
stained  with  atrocious  barbarities^  exercised  from  time  to  time  fay 
the  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insensibility  arose  solely 
from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education  ;  for  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  following  centuries,  which  became  tranquil  and 
enlightened  while  they  remained  aristocratic. 

In  167Ô  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  imposition 
of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down  with  unexampled 
atrocity.  Observe  the  language  in  which  Madame  de  Sévigné,  a 
witness  of  these  horrors,  relates  them  to  her  daughter  : 

«*  Aux  Rochers,  30  Octobre,  1675. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  ma  fille,  que  votre  lettre  d'Aix  est  plaisante  !  Au 
moins  relisez  vos  lettres  avant  que  de  les  envoyer;  laissez-vous 
surprendre  à  leur  agrément,  et  consolez  vous  par  ce  plaisir  de  la 
peine  que  vous  avez  d'en  tant  écrire.  Vous  avez  donc  baisé  toute 
la  Provence  ?  il  n'y  aurait  pas  satisfaction  à  baiser  toute  la  Bre- 
tagne, à  moins  qu'on  n'aimât  à  sentir  le  vin. Voulez- 
vous  savoir  des  nouvelles  de  Rennes  ?  On  a  fait  une  taxe  de  cent 
mille  ecus  sur  le  bourgeois  ;  et  si  on  ne  trouve  point  cette  sonmie 
dans  vingt-quatre  heures,  elle  sera  doublée  et  exigible  par  les 
soldats.  On  a  chassé  et  banni  toute  une  grande  rue,  et  défendu  de 
les  recueillir  sous  pdne  de  la  vie  ;  de  sorte  qu'on  voyait  tous  ces 
misérables,  vieillards,  femmes  accouchées,  enfans,  errer  en  pleurs 
au  sortir  de  cette  ville  sans  savoir  où  aller.  On  roua  avant-hier, 
un  violon,  qui  avait  commencé  la  danse  et  la  pillerie  du  papier 
timbré  ;  il  a  été  écartelé  après  sa  mort,  et  ses  quatre  quartiers 
exposés  aux  quatre  coins  de  la  ville.  On  a  pris  soixante  bourgeois, 
et  on  commence  demain  les  punitions.  Cette  province  est  un  bel 
exemple  pour  les  autres,  et  surtout  de  respecter  les  gouverneurs  et 
les  gouvernantes,  et  de  ne  point  jeter  de  pierres  dans  leut  jardin.* 

**  Madame  de  Tarente  était  hier  dans  ces  bois  par  im  temps 
enchanté:  il  n'est  question  ni  de  chambre  ni  de  collation;  elle 
entre  par  la  barrière  et  s'en  retourne  de  même '' 

*  To  feel  the  point  of  this  joke  the  reader  should  recollect  that  Mailyinf 
dt  Grignan  was  Gouvernante  de  Ftoveiiee. 


In  another  letter  she  adds  : — 

"  Vous  me  parlez  bien  plaisamment  de  nos  misères  ;  nous  ne 
■onuues  plus  si  roués  ;  un  en  huit  jours,  ponr  entretenir  la  jtistice. 
D  est  vrai  qve  la  penderie  me  paraît  maintenant  un  rafraîchisse^ 
ment.  J'ai  une  tout  autre  idée  de  la  justice,  depuis  que  je  snis  en 
ce  pays.  Vos  galériens  me  paraissent  une  société  d'honnêtes  gens 
qui  se  sont  retires  du  monde  pour  mener  une  vie  douce." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Madame  de  Sévîfme,  wbo 
wrote  these  lines,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person  ;  she  \¥as  passion- 
ately nttached  to  her  children,  and  very  ready  to  sympathize  in  the 
sorrows  of  her  friends  ;  nay,  her  letters  show  that  she  treated  her 
vassals  and  servants  with  kindness  and  indulgence.  But  Madame 
de  Sévigné  had  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  ■was 
rot  a  person  of  quality. 

In  our  tmit;  the  harshest  man  writing  to  the  most  insensible 

person  of  his  acquaintance  would  not  venture  wantonly-  to  indulge 

in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted;  and  even  if  his  own 

manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  manners  of  society  at  large 

?     would  forbid  it.    Whence  does  this  arise  1    Have  wc  more  sen- 

"  raibility  than  our  forefathers  ?   I  know  not  that  we  have  ;  but  I  am 

\  sure  that  oiu-  sensibibty  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  range  of  objects. 

When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as  all  men 
think  and  feci  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of  them  may  judge 
in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the  others:  be  casts  a  rapid 
glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is  enough.  There  is  no  wretched- 
ness into  which  he  cannot  readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  re* 
veals  to  him  its  extent.  It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be 
the  sufferers;  imagination  puts  him  in  their  place':  something  like 
a  personal  feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself 
suffer  while  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages  men  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for  one 
another;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the  members 
of  the  human  race.  They  inflict  no  useless  ills;  and  they  are 
happy  to  reheve  the  griefs  of  others,  when  they  can  do  so  without 
much  hurting  themselves  ;  they  are  not  disinterested,  but  they  are 
humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  egotism  to  a 
soôal  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely 
open  to  compassion.     In  no  country  is  criminal  justice  admiiiis> 
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tered  with  more  mildness  than  in  the  United  States.  While  tfie 
English  seem  disposed  carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
dark  ages  in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost 
expunged  capital  punishment  fix)m  their  codes.  North  America 
is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the  life  of  no 
one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this  àingulai 
mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from  their  social  condition, 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  single  European  colony  in  the  New  World 
in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in 
the  United  States;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  horrid  sufferings 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  barbarous  punishments.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  beings  inspires 
their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and  that  they  look  upcm 
slavery,  not  only  as  an  institution  which  is  profitable  to  them,  but 
as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  them.  Thus  the  same  man  who  is 
full  of  humanity  toward  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  are  at  the 
same  time  his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon 
as  that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be  attributed 
to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civilization  and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain  extent 
applicable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  distinct  opinions, 
beUef,  laws  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but  its  own.  Should  war  break 
out  between  two  nations  animated  by  this  feehng,  it  is  sure  to  be 
waged  with  great  cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  culture,  the  Romans  slaughtered  the 
generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged  them  in  triumph 
behind  a  car  ;  and  they  flung  their  prisoners  to  the  beasts  of  the 
Circus  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed 
so  vehemently  at  the  notion  of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is 
evident  that  in  his  eyes  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
human  race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more  like  each 
other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassionate,  and  the  law 
of  nations  is  mitigated 
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CHAFTERIL 

THilT  DEMOGRâOT  BEMDBBS  TBI  HâBlTUAL  IMTUiUIUm  OT  !■ 

AIIERICAM8  SDIFU  IND  BAST. 

Dbmocbact  does  not  attach  men  strongty  to  eadi  other;  liitit 
places  flieir  habitual  mtercoarae  upon  an  easier  fixiting. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  die  Antipodeii  wfaops  Ikf 
are  surroonded  by  strangers  whose  language  and  maiwTt  an  st 
most  unknown  to  them,  tfaej  will  fiist  stare  at  each  oChcr  wift 
much  curiosity  and  a  kind  of  secret  uneasiness;  Hiej  ^riQ  flea 
turn  away,  or,  if  one  accosts  the  o&er,  th^  will  take  care  only  to 
converse  with  a  constrained  and  absent  air  upon  rerj  mumportsÉk 
snljects.  Tet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men  ;  tiicy  ksie 
never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  i 
respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they  stand  so  caatioudf 
apart  1    We  must  go  back  to  England  to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which  daasei 
men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his  own  position  is 
upon  the  social  scale  ;  he  does  not  seek  to  rise,  he  does  not  fear  to 
sink.  In  a  community  thus  organized,  men  of  different  castes 
communicate  very  little  with  each  other;  but  if  accident  bringi 
them  together,  they  ar^  ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fear- 
ing to  lose  their  own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  monied  aristocracy  succeeds  to  aristocracy  of  birth,  iht 
case  is  altered.  The  privileges  of  some  are  still  extremely  greats 
but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those  privileges  is  open  to  all: 
whence  it  follows  that  those  who  possess  them  are  constantly 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's 
sharing  them;  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  them,  long  to 
txiem  at  any  cost,  or,  if  they  fail,  to  appear  at  least  to 
them — which  is  not  impossible.    As  the  social  importance  of  men 
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s  no  longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is  in- 
finitely varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not  easy  clearly 
to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respectively  belong  to  thera. 
Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the  community  ;  one  set  of  men  en- 
deavour by  innumerable  artifices  to  penetrate  or  to  appear  to  pene- 
trate, among  those  who  are  above  them  ;  another  set  are  constantly 
in  arms  against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights  ;  or  rather  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  while  he  seeks  to  raise  himself  into 
a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive  against  the  intrusion 
of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time  :  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  before  adverted  to  is  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  aristocratic  pride  is  still  extremely 
great  among  the  English,  and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill- 
defined,  everybody  lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social 
position  of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids  all 
contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight  service  ren- 
dered should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  acquaintance;  they 
dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtrusive  gratitude  of  a  stranger 
quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propensities,  and 
the  reserved  and  the  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English,  to  purely 
physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  something  of  it  in 
their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  social  con- 
dition, as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the  Americans. 

In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed,  and 
where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  possessors,  men  un- 
acquainted with  each  other  are  very  ready  to  frequent  the  same 
places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advantage  in  the  free  interchange 
of  their  thoughts.  If  they  meet  by  accident  they  neither  seek  nor 
avoid  intercourse;  their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and 
open  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  any- 
thing from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their  demeanor 
is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haught)^  or  constrained  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because  they  are  not  in  a  hiunour  to 
talk,  not  because  they  think  it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends,  simply 
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becauMe  tibey  are  Ammcaiw.  Tbey  are  rcpobed  by  no  prqufioe; 
Ûïej  are  attracted  by  their  oommon  ccnmtiy.  For  two  "B^gHA-i— 
the  same  blood  is  not  enough  ;  they  must  be  bioa^  together  fay 
the  same  rank.  The  Americans  remarie  tUs  mtanntM^  wooà  d 
the  Englidi  as  much  as  the  French  do,  and  they  are  not  kai  as- 
tonished by  it  Yet  the  Americans  are  connected  with  Eng^asl 
by  their  origm,  their  religicm,  their  langoage,  and  partial^  liy 
their  mannen:  they  only  difo  in  Ibeir  social  concKtion.  It  watu} 
therefore  be  inferred,  tbat  the  resenre  of  the  EngliÉh  pioceedi  fim 
the  constitution  of  their  coontry  mndi  more  than  fiom  âMt  of  têê 
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CHAPTER  m. 

WHY  THE  ABIERICANS  SHOW   SO  LITTLE  SENSITIVENESS  IN  THEIR  OWN 
COUNTRY,  AND  ARE  SO  SENSITIVE  IN  EUROPE* 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  is  vindictive,  like  that  of  all  seri- 
ous and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardly  ever  forget  an  offence,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them  ;  and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to 
Idndle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of  persons 
manage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  men  is  subject  to 
settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then  thinks  he  knows  ex- 
actly what  marks  of  respect  or  of  condescension  he  ought  to  dis- 
play, and  none  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  eti- 
quette. These  usages  of  the  first  class  in  society  afterward  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  the  others  ;  beâdes  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays 
down  a  code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its*  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex  system  of 
legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly  master  of,  but  from 
which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to  deviate  ;  so  that  men  are  con- 
stantly exposed  involuntarily  to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men  differing 
in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the  same  places  of 
resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  rules  of  good 
breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to  disobey  them  is  not  a 
crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  what  they  are  :  men 
attach  more  importance  to  intentions  than  to  forms,  and  they  grow 
less  civil,  but  at  the  same  time  less  (quarrelsome. 

There  are  many  little  attentions  which  an  American  does  not 
care  about  ;  he  thinks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he  presumes 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due  :  he  therefore  either  does  not 
perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it  ;  his  manners  become  1< 
courteous,  and  his  character  more  plain  and  masculine 
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The  mutual  bdulgence  which  the  Americans  diq^ay,  mod  tte 
manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  otheri  abo  result  from 
another  deeper  and  more  general  cause,  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  m  the  preceding  chapter.  In  ttie  United  States  tlie  dis- 
tmctions  of  rank  in  civil  society  are  sligfat,  in  pofitical  society  thi^ 
are  null;  an  American,  theref^e,  does  not  tUnk  himself  boimd  to 
pay  particular  attentions  to  any  of  his  fieUow-atixens,  nor  does  k 
require  such  attentions  from  them  toward  himself.  As  he  dcM 
hot  see  tfiat  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  sedc  the  oompsmy  of  any  of 
his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fiemcy  that  his  own  company  is  da» 
dined  :  despisbg  no  one  on  account  of  station,  he  does  not. in* 
agine  that  any  one  can  despise  him  for  tfiat  cause  ;  and  untQ  he  has 
clearly  perceived  an  insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affitnt  was 
mtended.  The  social  condition  of -the  Americans  naturally 
toms  them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters  ;  and,  on  flie 
hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  transfuses  flk 
same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  tli»  nation. 

The  poUtical  inçtitutions  of  the  United  States  oonstantiiy  hag 
citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  c(»npel  tiiem  to 
great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  tiros  engaged  have 
ly  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  etiquette,  and  they  are  besides 
too  strongly  interested  in  living  harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at 
such  things.  They  therefore  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their 
manners,  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  easj 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake  him  off.  I  contradict 
an  American  at  every  word  he  says,  to  show  him  that  his  conver- 
sation bores  me  ;  he  instantiy  labours  with  fresh  pertinacity  to 
convince  me  :  I  preserve  a  dogged  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am 
meditating  deeply  on  the  truths  which  he  is  uttering  :  at  last  I 
rush  from  his  company,  and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  buriness 
hurries  me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  understand  that  he 
wearies  me  to  extinction  unless  I  tell  him  so  ;  and  the  onij  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising  at  first  sight  that  the  same  man  t(*ansported 
to  Europe  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and  capticftis,  that  I  often 
find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending  him  here  as  it  was  to  put  him 
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cnit  ci  countenance.  These  two  opposite  effects  proceed  fix>m  the 
same  cause.  Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofly 
notion  of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
his  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride  :  on  arriving  in  Eu- 
rope hç  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  engrossed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  great  people  which  inhabits  them  as  he  had 
supposed,  and  this  begins  to  annoy  him.  He  has  been  informed 
that  the  conditions  of  society  are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the 
globe,  and  he  observes  that  among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  tra- 
ces of  rank  are  not  wholly  obliterated;  that  wealth  and  birth  still 
retain  some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  while  they  elude  definition.  He  is  therefore  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  place  wUch  he  ought  to  occupy  in  this  half-ruined 
scale  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  hate  and  despise 
each  other,  yet  sufficiently  alike  for  him  to  be  always  confounding 
them.  He  is  afiraid  of  ranging  himself  too  high — still  more  is  he 
afiraid  of  being  ranged  too  low  :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  Us  mind 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and  aoes. 

He  learns  firom  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  observances 
were  infinitely  varied  according  to  different  ranks  ;  this  recoUec- 
tion  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity,  and  he' is  the  more 
afiraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  due  to 
him,  as  he^does  not  exactly  know  in  what  they  consist  He  is 
like  a  man  surrounded  by  traps  :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for 
him,  but  a  serious  toil  ;  he  weighs  your  least  actions  interrogates 
your  looks,  and  scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some 
hidden  allusion  to  affiront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a 
provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he  is  :  he 
endeavours  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette,  and  does 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  toward  himself:  he  is  full  of 
scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pretensions  ;  he  wishes  to  do 
enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much  ;  and  as  he  does  not  very  well 
know  the  limits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty 
and  embarrassed  air  of  reserve. 

But  thb  is  not  all  ^  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the  human 
heart.  An  American  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  admirable  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States  :  aloud  he  makes  it  the  boast 
of  his  country,  but  in  secret  he  deplores  it  for  himself;  and  he 
aspires  to  show  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
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oral  state  of  thingii  ivlttch  he  nmnts^  Tliare  ii  hardty  an  Amm- 
ean  to  be  met  ivîâi  who  does  mt  daim  same  remote  kmdred  wHk 
4ie  fii9t  fomideia  of  the  colomesj  and  as  fi>r  flie  adona  of  the 
noble  fianiHea  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  oofend 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  anirea  in  Eorape^  Ini 
first  cate  is  to  sonoand  himself  with  all  the  lozmies  of  weslth: 
'  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain  dtiaen  of  a  democracy, 
that  he  adopts  a  hnndred  distorted  ways  of  bringing  aame  new  in» 
stance  of  his  wealth  before  you  «rery  daj.  His  hooae  will  be  ia 
die  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town  :  he  will  always  be  aaN 
romided  by  a  host  of  servants.  I  hare  heard  an  Americnn 
plain,  that  in  the  best  houses  of  Paris  the  society  was  ralker 
ed;  the  taste  which  jwevails  there  was  not  pure  enoo^  for  Ua&i 
and  he  rentured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  diere  was  a  wank  of 
elegance  of  manner;  he  could  not  aocqjrtom  Umself  to  aea  «it 
concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  die  ▼eatigiBa  oC 
former  aristocratic  distinctions,  were  not  so  completply  efiboed  iiL 
the  United  States^  the  Americans  would  be  less  simple  and 
tolerant  in  their  own  country— 4hej  would  require  lea^and  be 
fond  of  borrowed  manneis  in  ours. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OONSEQDENCES  OF  THE  THREE  ?BE0EIin9&  CHAFTBB8. 

When  men  feel  a  natural  oompasmcm  for  thôr  mutual  soffisr- 
ings — ^when  they  are  brought  together  by  easy  and  frequent  inter- 
course, and  no  sensitive  feelings  keep  them  asunder,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  they  -will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  when- 
ever it  is  needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow-citizens  it  is  seldom  refused,  and  I  have  often  seen  it 
afforded  spontaneously  and  with  great  good  will.  If  an  accident 
happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens  to  help  the  sufferer; 
if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity  befalls  a  family,  the  purses  of  a 
thousand  strangers  are  at  once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  nu- 
merous donations  pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe, 
that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  the 
savage  in  his  wilds  :  this  is  hardly  ever  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans,  who  are  always  cold  and  often  coarse  'in 
their  manners,  seldom  show  insensibility  ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer 
services  eagerly,  yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before  on  the 
subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  far  from  combat- 
ing each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree.  Equality  of  condi- 
tions, while  it  makes  men  feel  their  independence,  shows  them  their 
own  weakness  :  they  are  free,  but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents; 
and  experience  soon  teaches  them,  that  although  they  do  not  ha- 
bitually require  the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  almost  always  comes 
when  they  cannot  do  without  it 

We  constandy  see  in  Europe  that  men  of  the  same  profession 
are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other  ;  they  are  all  exposed  to  the 
same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them  to  seeK  mutual  preser- 
vatives, however  hard-hearted  and  selfish  they  may  otherwise  be. 
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When  one  of  dicm  fUb  into  du^er,  fin»  ntàsb  Ifae  odien  Mf 
Hve  lùm  by  a  bB^  trauient  ncrifice  or  a  loddai  eGir^  âi^  io 
not  &ÎI  to  nuke  tito  attempt  Not  that  Ûxj  an  dee^  intrrrrtJ 
in  bn  fate  ;  fir  i^  by  chance,  tiub  «mtkns  an  iniaTaîfin|^  tt^ 
iounediate^  fwgrt  Âe  oliJBct  (tf  (boa,  and  retom  &  dietr  owb  hi- 
maim  ;  Int  a  amt  itf  tadt  and  almost  iurohmtuy  agracmoat  hri 
been  pund  between  tbcsi,  by  «)ûdi  each  oneowci  to  Aeoft^ 
•  tein|»onry  «pp(M*wlùd»  he  lA^daiiB  fiwhnnerff  in  taini. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class,  and  you 
will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  coveDant  exists  in  (act 
between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  :  they  all  feel  themselTes 
subject  to  the  same  weakness  and  the  same  dangers  ;  and  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  their  sympathy,  makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend 
each  odier  mutual  assistance  when  required.  The  more  equal  so- 
dal  conditions  become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal 
disposition  to  oblige  each  other,  In  democracies  no  great  benefiu 
are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  rendered  :  a  man  sd- 
dom  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men  are  ready  to  be  of  serfice 
to  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  DEHOCBiCT  AFFECTS  THE  BEUTION  OF  HA8TEB8   ANI    SERTAm». 

An  American  who  had  trayelled  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  once 
said  to  me,  "  The  English  treat  their  servants  with  a  stiffness  and 
imperiousness  of  manner  which  surprise  us  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  conceive.  It  looks  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  give  orders  :  the  posture  of  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  is  ill-maintained." — ^The  remark  was  a  just  one,,  and  I 
have  often  made  it  mjrself.  I  have  always  considered  England  as 
the  country  in  the  world  where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic 
service  is  drawn  most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it 
is  most  relaxed.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  extremes  thé 
Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  fact  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  things  :  to  discover  the  causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  search  the  matter  thoroughly. 

j  No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social  conditions 
,have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  con- 
sequently neither  masters  nor  servants.  Democracy  does  not  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  these  two  classes,  but  it  changes  their  disposi- 
tions, and  modifies  their  mutual  relations. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  servants  form  a  distinct  class)  not 
more  variously  composed  than  that  of  masters.  A  settled  order  is 
soon  established  ;  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  class  a  scale 
is  formed,  with  numerous  distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank, 
and  generations  succeed  each  other  thus  without  any  change  of 
position.  These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  principles.  This 
aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less  powerful  influence  on 
the  notions  and  manners  of  servants  than  on  those  of  masters  ;  and, 


■Ulioiigh  aie  efiects  are  different,  the  same  came  may  eadj  be 
traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  oommmiities  in  the  heart  of  &e 
nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  ul- 
timately engendered  among  them*  The  Afferent  acts  of  Inmian 
life  are  viewed  by  one  particular  and  unchanging  B^t.  Bi  &e 
flodety  of  servants  as  in  that  of  masters,  men  ezerdae  a  great  in- 
fiuence  over  each  other;  they  acknowledge  spttled  roles,  and  si 
the  absoice  of  law  they  are  guided  by  a  s  it  of  publie  opbnoo; 
their  habits  are  settled,  and  their  oonduc'  is  [  laced  under  a  oerfim 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not  mder- 
stand  fame,  râtue,  honesty,  and  honour  in  the  same  manner  asfliiv 
masters  ;  but  they  huTe  a  pride,  a  lirtue,  and  an  honesty  pertn» 
ing  to  their  condition  ;  and  they  have  a  notion,  if  I  may  me  the 
expression,  of  a  sort  of  senrile  honour.*  Because  a  class  is  ombs^ 
it  most  not  be  supposed  tJbat  all  wlu>  belong  to  it'  are  meaii4ieaii» 
ed  ;  to  think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Hqwerer  lowly  it  nmj 
be,  he  who  is  finremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  qoittinig  i^ 
occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inqiires  Inm  with  lofty  fed- 
ings,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for  the  higher  Tirtues  and 
actions  above  the  common. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  in  the  service  of  the  great,  who 
felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who  submitted  to  the  will  of 
their  masters  without  any  fear  of  their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  who  occupies  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menisJs  stands  very  low  indeed.  The 
French  created  a  word  on  purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the 
aristocracy — ^they  called  them  Macqueys.^  This  word  lacquey 
served  as  the  strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted, 
to  designate  human  meanness.    Under  the  old  French  monardiy,to 

*  If  the  principal  opinions  by  which  men  are  guided  are  examined  doseiy 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  surprised 
to  find  among  them,  just  as  much  as  among  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendaniSi 
disdain  of  their  inferiors,  a  dread  of  contact,  a  taste  for  etionette,  precedents» 
and  antiquity. 
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denote  by  a  single  exprésnqn  a  low-spirited  contemptible  fellow,  it 
was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  lacquey  ;  the  term  was 
enough  to  convey  all  that  was  intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives  servants 
certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places  them  in  a  peculiar 
relation  with  respect  to  their  masters.  Among  aristocratic  nations 
the  poor  man  is  familiarized  from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of 
being  commanded  ;  to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes  the  gradu- 
ated structure  of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence  in  those  countries  the  master  readily  obtains  prompt,  com- 
plete, respectful,  and  easy  obedience  firom  his  servants,  because 
th^  revere  in  him  not  only  their  master  but  the  class  of  masters. 
He  weighs  down  their  will  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  orders  their  actions — ^to  a  certain  extent  he  even  directs  their 
thoughts.  In  aristocracies  the  master  often  exercises,  even  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
habits  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his  influence 
extends  even  further  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  hereditary  families 
of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the  same  families  of  servants 
adhere  for  several  generations  to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like 
two  parallel  lines  which  neither  meet  nor  separate)  ;  and  this  con- 
siderably modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  sodety  the  master  and  servant 
have  no  natural  resemblance^ — although,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  on  the  scale  of  human  beings  fay 
their  fortune,  education,  and  opinions — ^yet  time  ultimately  binds 
them  together.  They  are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  common 
reminiscences,  and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike  ; 
while  in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  alike,  they 
always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Among  an  aristocratic 
people  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his  servants  as  an  inferior  and 
secondary  part  of  himself,  and  he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their 
lot  by  a  last  stretch  of  egotism. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  themselves  in 
the  same  light  ;  and  they  sometimes  identify  themselves  with  the 
person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  become  an  appendage  to  him  in 
their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  his.  In  aristocracies  a  servant  fills  a 
subordinate  position  which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  above  him  is 
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another  rnati,  holding  a  superior  rank  which  he  cannot  lose.  Od 
one  side  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  life  ;  on  the  other 
and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  command.  The  two  conditicMis 
are  always  distinct  and  always  m  propinquity  ;  the  tie  that  oqd- 
nects  them  is  as  lasting  as  they  are  themselves. 

In  this  predicament  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  his  notion  of 
interest  from  his  own  person  ;  he  deserts  himself  as  it  were,  or 
rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  character  of  his  master,  and 
thus  assumes  an  imaginary  personality.  He  complacently  invests 
himself  with  the  wealth  of  those  who  command  him  ;  he  shares 
their  fame,  exalts  himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with 
borrowed  greatness,  to  wUch  he  attaches  more  importance  than 
those  who  fully  and  really  possess  it  There  is  something  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  confusion  of 
two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of  masters,  when  thej 
pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume  the  natural  dimensions  of  ibe 
place  they  occupy — ^they  are  contracted  and  lowered.  What  was 
pride  in  the  former  becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation 
in  the  latter.  The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most 
punctilious  as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  slightest  privileges  than  he  does  himself. 
In  France  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the  aristocracy  are  stiU  to 
be  met  with  here  and  there  ;  they  have  survived  their  race,  which 
will  soon  disappear  with  them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like  them.  The 
Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  kind  of  man,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  imderstand  that  such  ever  existed. 
It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  what  a  slave  was  among  the  Romans,  or 
a  serf  in  the  middle  ages.  All  these  men  were  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause  :  they  are  all  retiring 
from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  to- 
gether with  the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  serv^ants  and  masters  into  new  be- 
ings, and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions.  WTien  social  con- 
ditions are  nearly  equal,  men  are  constantly  changing  their  situa- 
tions in  life  :  there  is  still  a  class  of  menials  and  a  class  of  masters, 
but  these  classes  are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals, 
still  less  of  the  same  families  ^  and  those  who  command  are  not 
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more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  servants  do 
not  form  a  separate  people,  they  have  no  habits,  prejudices  or  man* 
ners  peculiar  to  themselves  :  they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  par* 
ticular  turn  of  mind  or  moods  of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or 
virtues  of  their  condition^  but  they  partake  of  the  education,  the 
opinions,  the  feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contempo- 
raries ;  and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  aie  same  way  as 
their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those  of 
masters.  As  no  marked  ranks  or  fixed  subordination  are  to  be 
found  among  them,  they  will  not  display  either  the  meanness  or 
the  gireatness  which  characterize  the  aristocracy  of  menials  as  weU 
as  all  other  aristocracies.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States 
who  reminded  me  of  that  class  of  confidential  seryants  of  which 
we  still  retain  a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  aâ  a  lacquey  :  aU  traces  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  have  disappeared. 

In  democracies  servants  are  not  only  equal  among  themselves, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  some  sort  the  equals  of  their 
masters.  This  requires  explanation  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. At  any  moment  a  servant  may  become  a  master,  and  he 
aspires  to  rise  to  that  condition  :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to 
command,  and  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey  ? — the  free  and 
temporary  consent  of  both  their  wiUs.  Neither  of  them  is  by 
nature  inferior  to  the  other  ;  they  only  becon^e  so  for  a  time  by 
covenant.  Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  the  one  is  a  servant, 
the  other  a  master  ;  beyond  it  they  are  two  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth— ^two  men. 

I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe  that  this  is  not  only  the 
notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their  own  condition  ; 
domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  masters  in  the  same  light  ;  and 
the  precise  limits  of  authority  and  obedience  are  as  clearly  settled 
in  the  mind  of  the  one  as  in  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  attained  a 
condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old  and  acknow- 
ledged fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never  affected  by  exceptions, 
assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the  value  of  man,  above  or  below 
which  no  man  can  long  remain  placed.    It  is  in  vain  that  wealth 
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■nd  poverty,  authority  and  obedient*,  accidentally  interpose  gnat 
lUstfinces  between  two  men;  public  opinion,  founded  upon  the 
fisDftI  order  of  thiiu^,  drawK  ihcm  to  a  common  level,  and  ci«ates 
K  species  of  iins'^nary  etiuality  between  them,  in  spite  of  the  real 
inequality  ofOicir  œadiCons.  This  all^owerfiil  opinion  penetratea 
st  length  w«n  into  the  hearts  of  those,  whose  interest  migbt  arm  them 
to  renst  it  ;  it  affects  their  judgement,  while  it  subdues  their  wiD. 

In  their  inunist  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant  no  loagcr 
perceive  any  dccp-scatnl  ditTereoce  betwcitn  them,  and  they  neitbei 
hope  iior  fear  to  meet  with  any  such  at  any  time.  Tbey  arc 
UiBTcfore  neither  subject  to  disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  diBcem 
in  eacli  other  nather  humility  nor  pride.  Tlie  roaster  holds  the 
contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  ser- 
vant regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  bis  obedience.  They  da  not 
quarrel  about  (heir  reciprocal  âtuations,  but  each  knows  his  own 
and  keeps  it. 

In  the  Freiicb  army  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from  nearly  the 
■ame  classes  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  (he  same  commissions; 
out  of  the  ranks  he  considers  himself  enlirely  equal  to  his  military 
sopcriors,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so  ;  but  when  under  arms  he 
«loes  not  hesitate  to  obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt, 
precise,  and  ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example 
may  give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  mastera  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and  deefH 
seated  affections,  which  are  sometimes  Idndled  in  the  domestic  sec* 
vice  of  aristocracy,  will  ever  spring  up  between  these  two  men,  or 
that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of  self-sacrifice.  In  aii^ 
tocracies  masters  and  servants  live  apart,  and  frequently  their  onkj 
intercourse  is  through  a  third  person  :  yet  they  commonly  stand 
firmly  by  one  another.  In  democratic  countries  the  master  and 
the  servant  are  close  together  :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle;  they  have  common  occupa- 
tions, hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Among  such  a  people  the  servant  always  considers  himself  bs- 
ft  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He  knew  nothii^  of 
itâr  forefathers — he  will  see  nothing  of  their  descendants — he 
has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from  th^  hand.  Why  then  should 
he  confound  his  life  with  theirs,  and  whence  should  so  strange  » 
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surrender  of  himself  proceed  ?     The  reciprocal  position  of  the 
two  men  is  changed — ^thdr  mutual  relations  must  be  so  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  thé  example  of 
the  Americans  ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  distinctions  of  persons 
and  places  must  be  accurately  traced. 

In  the  south  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists  ;  all  that  I  have  just 
said  is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  north,  the  major- 
ity of  servants  are  either  freed-men  or  the  children  of  freed-men  : 
these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in  the  public  estimation; 
by  the  laws  they  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  their  masters — ^by 
the  manners  of  the  country  they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it 
They  do  not  themselves  clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  they 
are  almost  always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  northern  States,  especially  in  New  England,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  whites,  who  agree,  for  wages,  to  yield  a 
temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have 
heard  that  these  servants  commonly  perfonn  the  duties  of  their  âtu* 
ation  with  punctuality  and  intelligence  ;  and  that,  without  thinking 
themselves  naturally  inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they 
submit  without  reluctance  to  obey  Imn. 

They  appeared  to  me  to  carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly 
habits  which  independence  and  equality  engender.  Having  once 
selected  a  hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  frt)m  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  themselves, 
not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which  they  have 
freely  promised. 

On  their  part,  masters  require  nothing  of  thdr  servants  but  the 
faithfril  and  rigorous  performance  of  the  covenant  :  they  do  not 
ask  for  marks  of  respect,  they  do  not  claim  their  love  or  devoted 
attachment  ;  it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and 
honest 

It  would  not  then  be  true  to  assert,  that,  m  denK)cratic  society, 
the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorganized  :  it  is  organ 
ized  on  another  footing  ;  the  rule  is  different,  but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of  things 
which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
or  simply  different  Enough  for  me  that  it  is  fixed  and  determin- 
ed ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet  with  among  men  is  not 
any  given  ordering,  but  order. 
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But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  tiroes  at  whi 
equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  revolutioa—  I 
when  dtanocracy,  after  having  been  introduced  iotu  the  state  <rf  ] 
society,  still  struggles  w-ith  diificulty  af;ainst  the  prejudices  and  1 
manners  of  the  country  t    The  laws,  and  partially  public  opioioi^  j 
already  declare  that  no  natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exists  b^  1 
tveen  the  servant  and  the  master.     But  this  new  belief  has  atit^ 
yet  reached  the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  rather  li 
heart  rejects  it  :  in  the  secret  persuasion  of  his  mind  the  master 
'tiuiiks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race  ;  he  dares 
not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  wlulc  he  allows  himself  to  be  dragged 
to  the  sa-ne  level.     His  authority  over  his  servants  becomes  timid     3 
and  Ht  the  same  time  harsh  :  he  ,has  already  ceased  to  entertain  ■ 
for  them  the  feelings  of  patronizing  kindness  which  long  uncon- 
tested power  always  engenders,  and  he  is  surprised  that,  being 
changed  himself,  bis  servant  changes  also.     He  wants  bis  attend- 
ants to  form  regular  and  permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  do- 
mestic service  which  is  only  temporary  ;  he  requires  that   they 
should  appear  contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition, 
which  they  will  one  day  shake  off — that  they  should  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin  them — aad  in 
short  that  they  should  contract  an  indissoluble  engagement  to  a 
being  like  themselves,  and  one  who  will  last  no  longer  than   they 
will. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  the  cooditioo 
of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who 
enter  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know  nor  imagine  any  other; 
and  the  amazing  inequality  which  is  manifest  between .  them  and 
their  master  appears  to  be  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  some  hidden  law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  de- 
graoe  itie  Character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  it  is  &eely 
diosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only  ;  because  it  is  not  stigmatized 
by  public  opinion,  and  creates  no  permanent  inequality  between 
the  servant  and  the  master. 

But,  while  the  tranâtion  firom  one  social  condition  to  another  is 
going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when  men's  minds  6uctu- 
ate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of  subjection  and  the  demo- 
.cratic  notion  of  obedience.    Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  uo. 
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portance  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  obeys  ;  he  no  longer  considers  it 
as  a  species  of  divine  obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  under 
its  purely  human  aspect:  it  "has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  profitable 
condition. 

At  that  moment  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of  equality 
haunts  the  minds  of  servants;  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  wheth- 
er the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  to  be  found  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  domestic  service;  and  they  rebel  in  their 
hearts  against  a  subordination  to  which  they  have  subjected  them- 
selves, and  from  which  they  derive  actual  profit.  They  consent 
to  serve,  and  they  blush  to  obey  :  they  like  the  advantages  of  ser- 
vice, but  not  the  master  ;  or  rather,  they  are  not  sure  that  they 
ought  not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their  own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  every  citizen  offers  a  spectacle 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  political  society.  A 
secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on  there  between  powers,  ever 
rivals  and  suspicious  of  one  another  :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and 
weak,  the  servant  ill-natured  and  intractable  ;  the  one  constantly 
attempts  to  evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect 
and  to  remunerate — ^the  other  his  obligation  to  obey.  The  reins 
of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be  snatched  at 
by  one  or  the  other. 

The  lines  which  divide  authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from 
license,  and  right  from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together 
and  confused,  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not  democ- 
racy, but  revolution. 


'      CHAPTER    VI. 

TBltT    DBHOCKâTIC    INBTtTCTI0>-8   AKD   MAmCERE   TEND  TO   BAMI 
88»T«  AND  SHORTEN  THE  TERMS   OF  LEISSS. 

What  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  applicable,  to  ■ 
certain  eicteni,  to  land-owners  and  farming  tenants  ;  but  this  sub- 
jecl  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  fanning  tenants; 
every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
lieraooj-atic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  land-own- 
(-Ts.  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming  tenants.  Yet  what  takes 
pince  in  the  United  Stales  is  much  less  attribiilable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  than  to  the  country  itseJi".  In  America  land 
is  cheap,  and  any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner  ;  its  re- 
turns are  small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  farmer.  Aiuerica  therefore  stands  alone  in  this 
as  weJi  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  countries 
there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the  connexion  existing 
between  them  will  be  of  a  different  kind.  In  aristocracies  the  hire 
of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect, 
regard,  and  duty  :  in  democracies  the  whole  b  paid  in  cash.  "When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connexion  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil  is 
dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casually  brought 
into  contact.  They  meet  for  a  moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight  of  each  other  ;  they  are  two 
strangers  brought  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk 
over  a  matter  of  business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  distribute^ 
over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with  people  whose  former 
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opulence  is  dedining,  and  with  others  whose  fortunes  are  of  recent 
growth  and  whose  wants  increase  more  rapidly  than  their  resources. 
For  all  such  persons  the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  their 
claims,  or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  sind  as  very  large  as  well  as  very 
scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the  farmer  :  the  one  has 
not  naturally  any  uncontested  superiority  over  the  other  ;  between 
two  men  who  are  equal,  and  not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the 
contract  of  hire  is  exclusively  an  affair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and  who 
owns  an  himdred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining 
at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thousands  of  men  ;  this  ob- 
ject appears  to  call  for  his  exertions,  and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily 
make  considerable  sacrifices.  But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres 
is  insensible  to  similar  conâderations,and  he  cares  but  little  to  wb 
the  private  regard  of  his  tenant 

An  aristoeracy  does  not  expire  like  a  man  in  a  single  day  ;  the 
aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in  men's  opinion,  before 
it  is  attacked  in  thdr  laws.  Long  before  open  war  is  declared 
against  it,  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to 
the  lower  may  be  seen  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifférencié  and 
contempt  are  betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the 
others  :  the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent 
and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  consequence  of 
a  democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  harbinger  :  for  an  aristocracy 
which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like 
a  tree  dead  at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the 
winds  the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms  have  ama- 
Tdngly  increased,  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  within  the  same  period  do 
not  suffice  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact  :  recourse  must  be  had 
to  another  cause  more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  passions 
which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 
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I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  land-owners  congratulate 
themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive  a  much  larger  in- 
come from  their  estates  than  their  fathers  did.  Th^  have  perhapi 
good  reason  to  be  glad  ;  but  most  assuredly  they  know  not  wltft 
they  are  glad  of.  They  think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when 
it  is  in  reality  only  an  exchange  :  their  influence  is  what  they  are 
parting  with  for  cash  ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  ere  kmg 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know  tkat  t 
great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approaching.  In  the 
middle  ages  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for  lives,  or  fcxr  very  long 
terms:  the  domestic  economy  of  that  period  Aows  that  leases 
tor  ninety-nine  years  were  more  frequent  then  than  leases 
for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men  then  believed  that  families  were 
immortal  ;  men's  conditions  seemed  settled  for  ever,  and  the  whole 
of  society  appeared  to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  tfait 
anything  would  ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in  its  structure.  In  sga 
of  equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  dififerent  bent  :  the  preyailnig 
notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted  by  the  thon^ 
of  mutability.  Under  this  impression  the  land-own^  and  the  ten- 
ant himself  are  instinctively  averse  to  protracted  terms  of  obliga- 
tion :  they  are  afraid  of  being  tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract 
which  benefits  them  to-day .  They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some 
sudden  and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions;  they  mistrust 
themselves  ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and  lest  they 
should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  what  they  coveted: 
nor  are  such  fears  unfounded,  for  in  democratic  ages  that  which  is 
most  fluctuating  amid  the  fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of 
man. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEHOCHACT  ON  WAGES. 

• 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  ahready  made  in  speaking  of 
servants  and  masters,  may  be  applied  to  masters  and  workmen.  As 
the  gradations  of  the  social  scale  come  to  be  less  observed,  while 
the  great  sink  the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence 
ceases  to  be  hereditary,  the  distance  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master,  is  les- 
sened every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more  lofty  opinion  of 
his  rights,  of  his  future,  of  lumself  ;  he  is  filled  with  new  ambition 
and  with  new  desires,  he  is  harassed  by  new  wants.  Every  instant 
he  views  with  longing  eyes  the  profits  of  his  employer  ;  and  in 
order  to  share  them,  he  strives  to  dispose  of  his  labour  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  he  generally  succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the  branch- 
es of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a  small  cost,  by  men 
little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  education  above  the  level  of  those 
whom  they  employ^  These  manufacturing  speculators  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  their  interests  differ;  they  cannot  therefore 
easily  concert  or  combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
workmen  have  almost  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable 
them  to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labour.  In  the  constant  struggle  for 
wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes,  their  strength 
is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  even  probable  that  in  the  end  the  interest  of  the  working 
class  must  prevail  ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they  have  already 
obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependant  on  their  masters  ;  and 
as  they  grow  more  independent,  they  have  greater  facilities  for  ob- 
taining a  frirther  increase  of  wages. 
I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  industry  which 
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k  still  at  the  present  day  the  most  generally  followed  in  Tnamt, 
and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world — ^I  mean  the  cuHbi* 
tion  of  the  soiL  In  France  most  of  those  who  lahour  for  hire  a 
agriculture,  are  themselves  owners  of  certain  plots  of  groui^ 
•which  just  enaUe  them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  dm» 
When  these  labourers  come  to  offisr  thdr  services  to  a  iwighbour» 
ing  land-owper  or  farmer,  if  be  refoses  them  a  certain  rate  of  wa- 
ges, they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await  anolbr 
opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  slow  and 
gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  tbe  general  laws  of  democratk 
ocMumunities.  In  proportion  as  sodal  conations  become  more 
equal,  wages  rise;  and  as  wages  are  higher,  social  oonditioDB  h^ 
come  more  equaL 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  6vm  timeu  1 
have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  aristocracy,  expelled  finp 
political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in  certain  departments  of  pnh 
ductive  industiy,  and  has  established  its  sway  there  under  anodar 
form  ;  this  powerfully  affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great  roami&e- 
turing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number  of  persons  who 
enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited  :  as  their  number  is  small, 
they  can  easily  concert  together,  and  fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they 
please. 

Their  workmen  on  the  contrary  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing  ;  for,  from  time  to  time, 
an  extraordinary  nm  of  business  takes  place,  during  which  wages 
are  inordinately  high,  and  they  attract  the  surrounding  population 
to  the  factories.  But  when  once  men  have  embraced  that  line  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  because 
they  soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  them  for 
any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but  little  educa- 
tion and  industry,  with  but  few  resources  ;  they  stand  therefore 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  lessen  his 
profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen  almost  at  plea»> 
ure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by  the  chances  of  buBÎ- 
ness.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the  master,  who  is  a  rich  man, 
can  very  well  wait  without  being  ruined  until  necessity  brings  them 
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back  to  him  ;  but  they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  thër 
only  property  is  in  thdr  hands.  They  have  long  been  impoverished 
by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become  the  more  easily  may 
they  be  oppressed  :  they  can  never  escape  from  this  fatal  circle  of 
cause  and  consequence. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  wages,  after  having  sometimes  sud- 
denly risen,  are  permanently  lowered  in  this  branch  of  industry  ; 
whereas  in  other  callings  the  price  of  labour,  which  generally  in- 
creases but  little,  is  nevertheless  constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dépendance  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  lives,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  contrary  to  the  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  deserving  of  the  espedal  consideration  of  the  legislator  ; 
for  when  the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
any  one  class  stationary  ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  make  the 
few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  desires. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  EINDBED. 

I  HATE  just  examined  the  changes  which  the  equalitj  <ri  eon 
ditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  memW  «  of 
the  comomnity  among  democratic  nations,  and  among  tbe  Ameri- 
cans in  particular.  I  would  now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  die 
doeer  ties  of  kindred  :  my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths, 
but  to  show  in  what  manner  facts  already  known  are  connected 
with  my  subject 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that  in  our  time  the  several 
members  of  a  famUy  stand  upon  an  entirely  new  fowing  towaid 
each  other;  that  the  distance  which  formerly  separated  a  father 
from  his  sons  has  been  lessened  ;  and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not 
destroyed,  is  at  least  impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  stjiking,  may  be 
observed  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the  family,  in  the 
Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the  word,  does  not  exist 
All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  vestiges  in  the  first  years  of  child- 
hood, when  the  father  exercises,  without  opposition,  that  absolute 
domestic  authority,  which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders 
necessary,  and  which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontest- 
able superiority,  warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  relaxed  day  by 
day  :  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon  master  of  his  conduct  In 
America  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  adolescence  :  at  the  close 
of  boyhood  the  man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by  a  do- 
mestic struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort  of  moral 
violence  the  liberty  that  his  father  refused  him.  The  same  habits, 
the  same  principles  which  impel  the  one  to  assert  his  independence, 
predispose  the  other  to  consider  the  use  of  that  independence  as  an 
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incontestable  right  The  former  does  not  exhiUt  any  of  those 
rancorous  or  irregular  passions  which  disturb  men  long  after  they 
have  shaken  off  an  established  authority  ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  which  is  apt  to  survive  a  by-gone 
power.  The  father  foresees  the  limits  of  his  authority  long  before- 
hand, and  when  the  time  arrives  he  surrenders  it  without  a  struggle  : 
the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact  period  at  which  he  will  be  hit 
own  master  ;  and  he  enters  upon  his  freedom  without  priecipitation 
and  without  effort,  as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no 
one  seeks  to  wrest  from  him  * 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  without  utility  to  show  how  these  changes 
which  take  place  in  family  relations,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
social  and  political  revolution  which  is  approaching  its  consumma- 
tion under  our  own  observation. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles,  which  a  people  either 
introduces  everywhere,  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In  countries  which 
are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the  gradations  of  rank,  the 
government  never  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  gov- 
erned :  as  men  are  united  together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  fore- 
most— the  rest  will  follow.  This  is  equally  apphcable  to  the  family, 
as  to  all  aristocracies  which  have  a  head. 

*  The  Americans  however  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  strip  the  parent,  as 
has  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  parental  authority, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  if  the 
polidcal  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  civil  legislation  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  démocratie 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  civil 
legislation  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  that  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  that 
was  not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
property  and  the  govemment  of  families,  provided  they  were  not  to  be  in* 
troduced  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  While  the  torrent  of 
democracy  overwhelmed  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  he  hoped  to  findiSn 
easy  shelter  behind  its  political  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both 
adroit  and  selfish:  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last;  for  in  the 
end  political  institutions  never  fail  to  become  the  image  and  expression  of 
civil  society  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  more  political 
in  a  nation  than  its  civil  legislation. 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  social  institutions  recognise,  in  tmdi, 
BO  one  in  the  family  but  the  father  ;  children  are  received  bjr  sodetj 
at  his  hands  ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus  the 
parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a  political 
right,  to  command  them  :  he  is  the  author  and  the  support  of  his 
family  ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every  individual 
singly  from  the  mass,  to  make  him  subserviei  t  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate»  person  is  required:  a 
father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, older  and  richer  tiian  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  unequal,  and 
the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent,  the  notion  of  a 
superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of  men  :  if  the  law  invested 
him  with  no  privileges,  custom  and  public  opinion  would  concede 
âiem.  When,  on  the  contrary,  men  differ  but  UtUe  from  eadi 
other,  and  do  not  always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  die 
general  notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct  :  it 
is  vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very  much 
beneath  him  who  commands  ;  the  manners  of  the  time  bring  the 
two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw  them  daily  toward  the 
same  level. 

Although  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should  grant 
no  peculiar  privileges  to  the  heads  of  families,  I  shall  not  be  the 
less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respected  and  more  exten- 
sive than  in  a  democracy  ;  for  I  know  that,  whatsoever  the  laws 
may  be,  superiors  always  appear  higher  and  inferiors  lower  in  aris- 
tocracies than  among  democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  than 
for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more  given  to  attend 
to  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to  think  themselves,  the  father 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie  between  the  past  and  the  present — 
the  link  by  which  the  ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In 
aristocracies,  then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the 
family,  but  the  oracle  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  cus- 
toms, the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  deference, 
he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is  felt  for  him  is 
always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and  men  adopt 
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as  their  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and  lawful  to  judge  of  all 
things  for  oneself,  using  former  points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of 
faith  but  simply  as  a  means  of  information,  the  power  which  ihe 
opinions  of  a  father  exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes  as 
well  as  his  legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estate»  which  democracy  brings  with 
it  contributes  more  than  any  thing  else  to  change  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  a  father  and  his  children.  When  the  property  of 
the  father  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his  son  and  himself  constantly  lire 
in  the  same  place,  and  share  the  same  occupations  :  habit  and  ne- 
cessity bring  them  together,  and  force  them  to  hold  constant  com- 
munication :  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  inti- 
macy, which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect 

Now  in  democratic  countries  the  class  of  those  who  are  possessed 
of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives  strength  to  the 
notions,  and  a  particular  direction  to  the  manners,  of  the  com- 
munity. That  class  makes  its  opinions  preponderate  as  univer^ 
sally  as  its  will,  and  even  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  resist  its 
commands  are  carried  away  in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have 
known  eager  opponents  of  democracy  who  allowed  thdr  children 
to  address  them  with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocraqr  is  declining, 
the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part  of  parental  au- 
thority vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality  prevails  around  the 
domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon  the  whole,  whether  society 
loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  man  individu- 
ally is  a  gainer  by  it.  I  fhmk  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and 
laws  become  more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  be- 
comes more  intimate  and  more  affectionate;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of;  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes  in- 
creased, and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in 
proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  family  the  father  exercises  no  other  power  than 
that  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection  and  the  experience 
of  age  :  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advice  is  for 
the  most  part  authoritative.  Though  he  be  not  hedged  in  with 
ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at  least  accost  him  with  confidence  ; 
no  settled  form  of  speech  is  appropriated  to  the  mode  of  addressing 
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hàaa,  but  Ûiey  speak  to  liim  cx)iiitaiit]y  and  are  ready  ta  ooaapjl 
*  him  day  fay  day  :  tibe  maafcer  and  the  oonstitiited  ruler  haireTa»*! 
idled*— tiie  fidher  rcmaiiUL 

'  Nothing  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  judge  of  tibe  diffirenoe  lie* 
tween  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect^  flian  to  penme  As 
fiunily  coRespondenoe  of  aristpcratic  ages.  The  style  is  always 
conect,  ceromonious,  stifi^  and  so  cold  that  tibe  natural  warmilt  of 
the  heait  can  hardly  be  felt  in  the  language.  The  language  on  te 
osBtraiy  addressed  fay  a  son  to  his  Mba  in  democratic  oounificB  ■ 
always  marlced  by  mingled  freedom»  frmiliarity  and  affixtm 
at  once  diow  that  new  relations  ha^e  sprung  up  in  the  boaom  of 
«hefiimily. 

A  sbnilar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mntual  rriatinna  cf 
children.  In  aristocratic  fiunilies»  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  sociely, 
every  place  is  ndarked  out  befordiand.  Not  only  does  the  t^Am 
oooqyjr  a  separate  rank,  in  which  he  ei^oys  eiftensive  privilegei^ 
bat  even  the  children  are  not  equal  among  themsdvea.  The  wgt 
and  sex  of  each  irrevocably  determine  his  rank^  and  secure  to  Usi. 
eertain  jnivileges:  most  of  these  ^Bstinctions  are  abolidied  or 
diminished  by  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  fiunilies  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  and  almost  all  the  rights  of  the  fiEunily,  becomes  the 
chief,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  master,  of  his  brothers.  Great- 
ness and  power  are  for  him — ^for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependence. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that,  among  aristocratic 
nations,  the  privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing  but  envy  and  hatred  in  those 
around  hioL  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavours  to  procure 
wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general  splendour 
of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  represents  it  ;  the  younger 
sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother  in  all  his  undertakings,  because 
the  greatness  and  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  better  enable 
him  to  provide  for  all  its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an 
aristocratic  family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together  ;  their 
interests  are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts  are 
seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent means.  Under  democratic  laws  all  the  children  are  perfectly 
equal,  and  consequently  independent  :  nothing  brings  than  fordU^ 
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together,  but  nothing  keeps  them  apart;  and  as  they  have  the 
same  origin,  as  they  are  trained  under  the  same  roof,  as  they  are 
treated  with  the  same  care,  and  as  no  peculiar  privil^e  dis* 
tinguishes  or  divides  thrà),  the  affectionate  and  youthful  intimaqr 
of  early  years  easily  springs  up  between  them.  Scarcely  any  op- 
portiinities  occur  to  break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life; 
for  their  brotherhood  brings  them  daily  together,  without  embar- 
rassing them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa^ 
tions  and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that  democ- 
racy unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their  inheritance,  but 
it  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  mingle  together. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that  even  the 
partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it  ;  and  after  having  experi- 
enced it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
the  respectful  and  frigid  observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
might  throw'  off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws  ;  but  these  ele- 
ments are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal  affection 
are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate  spontaneously 
from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of  some  pe- 
culiar condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  altered  nothing  what- 
ever iremains  of  the  thought  or  feeling.  Thus  a  law  may  bind  two 
members  of  the  community  very  closely  to  one  another  ;  but  that 
law  being  abolished,  they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more 
strict  than  the  tie  ,which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the 
feudal  system:  at  the  present  day  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  formerly 
connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  tie  remains. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  mankind.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to  tutor  these 
feelings  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seldom  fails  to  Weaken  them; 
by  attempting  to  add  to  their  intensity,  it  robs  them  of  some  of 
their  elements,  for  they  are  never  stronger  than  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old  con- 
ventional rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from  readily 
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;  to  t/avraim,  oittnly  Aces  UMt'af  the  feelings  to  vriààt 
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Peifaapi  it  ii  not  imponiUe  te  «ndawtao  a  angle  pn^ioafHi  , 
tte  ivlxde  ineailiBg  of  tbit  di^lllr,  Rfld  of  SAVeral  others  that  {!•> 
mMh.    Daniocr«7  kxmns  aotÙ  tio^  but  it  draws  the  tiesof 
aiten  more  t^^t}  it  btn^ kfalA«S  taote  dose);  together,  «Idb 
it-flM)MtiWTirioittmembenof  Ac  floraMUitT  more  mdeST-B^ME 


CHAPTER  K. 

EDUCATION  OF  YDUNG  WOBfEN  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

No  free  communities  ever  existed  without  morals  ;  and,  as  I  ob* 
served  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  morals  are  the  work  of 
woman  Consequently,  whatever  affects  the  condition  of  women, 
their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has  great  political  importance  in 
my  eyes. 

Among  almost  all  Protestant  nations  young  women  are  far  more 
the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they  are  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. This  independence  is  still  greater  in  Protestant  countries  like 
England,  which  have  retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle 
by  political  habits  and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
freedom  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society;  and  nowhere 
are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  completely  to  their 
own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  ^rl  arrives  at  the  age  of  marriage, 
her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins  :  she  has  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already  thinks  for  herself,  speaks 
with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her  own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of 
the  world  b  constantiy  open  to  her  view  ;  far  fit)m  seeking  con- 
cealment, it  is  every  day  disclosed  to  her  more  completely,  and  she 
is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her  ;  as  she  sees  them 
clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusions,  and  braves  them  without 
fear  ;  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength,  and  her  reli- 
ance seems  to  be  shared  by  all  whc>  are  about  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal  bloom  in 
the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and  ingenuous  grace 
which  usually  attend  the  European  woman  in  the  transition  from 
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girlhood  to  youth.  Il  is  rarely  that  an  American  womaD  at  any 
•ge  ilisplays  childish  Uioidily  or  ignorance.  like  the  young  wo- 
men of  Europe,  she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely  the 
cost  of  pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
Bhe  knows  that  it  exists  ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for  purity 
of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  hiive  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  at  the 
•ingular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which  young  woroen  in 
America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts  and  their  IaDg;uae;e. 
amid  all  the  <lif1iculties  of  stimulating;  converaation  ;  a  philosopher 
Tvould  have  stumbled  at  ever)'  step  along  the  narrow  path  which 
ihey  trod  without  accidents  and  without  etfort.  It  is  easy  indeed 
to  perceive  that,  even  amid  the  independence  of  eariy  youth,  an 
American  woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  id 
all  permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any  of  them  ; 
and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  self-guidance  to  drop, 
though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them  loosely. 

In  France,  where  remnants  of  every  age  are  still  so  strangely 
mingled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  com- 
monly receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost  conventual-  education, 
as  they  did  in  aristocratic  times  ;  and  then  they  are  suddenly 
abandoned,  without  a  guide  and  without  assistance,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  irrepnlarities  inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent  They  have  found  out  that 
in  a  democracy  the  independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill-restrained,  customs  fleeting, 
public  opinion  often  unsettled  and  powerless,  paternal  authority 
weak,  and  marital  authority  contested.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, believing  that  they  had  little  (^ance  of  repressing  in  woman 
the  most  vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that 
aie  surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue  from  being 
exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined  that  she  should  know 
how  best  to  defend  it  ;  and  more  reliance  was  placed  on  the  free 
vigour  of  her  will,  than  on  safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or 
overthrown.  Instead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they 
constantly  seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength  of 
character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  young 
woman  in  perpetual  and  complete  ignm^nce,  they  hasten  to  g^ve 
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her  a  precocioiis  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  Far  from  hiding  the 
comiptions  of  the  world  from  her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see 
them  at  once  and  train  herself  to  shun  them  ;  and  they  hold  it  of 
more  importance  to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupu- 
loiis  of  her  innocence. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people,  they  9o 
not  rely  on  relipon  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman  ;  they 
seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  they  have  followed  the  same 
method  as  in  several  other  respects  :  they  first  make  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  bring  individual  independence  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  religion  until 
they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without  dan- 
ger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judgement  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagmation,  and  to  make  cold  and  virtuous  women 
instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agreeable  companions  to  man. 
Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  better  regulated,  but  domestic 
life  has  often  fewer  charms.  These  however  are  secondary  evils, 
which  may  be  braved  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests.  At  the 
stage  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  the  time  for  choosing  is  no 
longer  within  our  control  ;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensable, 
to  protect  women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institu- 
tions and  manners  surround  them. 


THE   TUUNO   WOliilt   IK    THE   CHAB&CTEX   OF  A    WIFE. 

In  America  the  independence  of  women  is  irrecoverably  lost  8 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  :  if  an  unmarried  woman  is  less  con- 
strained there' than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is  subjected  to  stricter  obli- 
gations. The  former  makes  her  father's  house  an  abode  of  free- 
dom and  of  pleasure  ;  the  latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  huaband 
as  if  it  were  a  cloister.  Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life 
are  perhaps  not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natuid 
that  the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arnflH 
at  the  other.  ^fl 

Religious  peoples  and  trading  nations  entertain  pecnliarly  seriotf 
notions  of  marriage  :  the  former  consider  the  r^ularity  of  mho- 
man's  life  as  the  best  pledge  and  moat  certain  sign  of  the  purity 
of  ber  morals;  the  latter  regard  it  as  the  liis;hfst  security  for  the 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  household.  The  Americans  are  at  the 
same  time  a  puritanical  people  and  a  commercial  natioD  :  thdi 
religious  opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently 
lead  them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women,  and 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties  which  is  seldom 
demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  inex 
orable  opinion  of  the  public  carefully  circumscribes  woman  withit 
the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  hei 
to  step  beyond  it. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  wqrtd  a  young  American  woniai 
finds  these  notions  firmly  established  ;  she  sees  the  rules  which  an 
derived  from  them  ;  she  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  cannot 
depart  for  an  instant  fron^the  established  usages  of  her  contem- 
poraries, without  putting  in  Jeopardy  her  peace  of  mmd,  her  hoo* 
otu-,  nay  even  her  social  existence  ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  le- 
quired  for  such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  firmness  of  her  under- 
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standing  and  in  the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has  givea 
her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned  by  the  use  of  her  inde- 
pendence, to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  mur» 
mur  when  the  time  comes  for  making  the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matrimony  as 
mto  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  ignorance.  She  has 
been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected  of  her,  and  voluntarily 
and  freely  does  she  enter  upon  this  engagement  She  supports 
her  new  condition  with  courage,  because  she  chose  it  As  in 
America  paternal  discipline  is  very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie 
very  strict,  a  young  woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without 
considerable  circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  mar- 
riages are  rare.  Thus  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their 
understandings  are  exercised  and  ripened  ;  whereas  in  other  coun- 
tries most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and  to  ripen 
their  understandings  after  marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
straint of  public  opinion  ;  it  is  frequently  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own  will.  When  the  time  for  choosing 
a  husband  is  arrived,  that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which 
has  been  educated  and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the 
world,  teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject  of  an- 
noyance, not  of  pleasure  ;  it  tells  her  that  the  amusements  of  the 
girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife,  and  that  the 
sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in  the  home  of  her 
husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  beforehand  the  only  road  which 
can  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  she  entera  upon  it  at  once,  and 
follows  it  to  the  end  without  seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  yoimg  wives  of  Amer- 
ica display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  without  repining  to 
the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is  no  less  manifest  in  all 
the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no  country  m  the  world  are  pri- 
vate fortunes  more  precarious  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and 
sink  again  through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to 
poverty.    American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with  calm 
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sod  UDqueorliable  energy  :  it  would  seem  that  their  deâres  OOD- 
traet,  as  easily  as  they  expand,  with  their  fortunes,* 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every  year  to 
{leople  the  western  wilds,  belong,  as  I  observed  in  the  former  part 

•  I  find  in  my  iravelling-joiunal  ■  passage  which  may  serve  (o  noovey  a 
more  compleie  notion  of  (he  trials  to  which  the  women  of  America,  who 
consmt  to  ToUow  their  buxband»  into  the  wDds,  are  nflcn  subjected.  Thi* 
description  has  nothing  to  recommend  il  to  the  reader  but  its  strict  ao 
eancy. 

"  Prom  time  to  time  we  come  to  fresh  cJearinfa;  alt  these  place* 

■re  alike  :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  have  hailed  lo-night,  for  it 
WtU  seire  to  remind  me  of  all  the  other*. 

"  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their  cattle,  in 
order  to  Rod  ihero  again  in  the  woods,  announced  our  approach  to  a  clear- 
intr.  when  we  were  yet  a  lon^  way  off;  and  we  soon  aûerward  heard  the 
stroke  cif  the  hatchet,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  As  we  came 
nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of  civilized  man  :  the 
m«d  wna  strewn  with  shalicred  boughs;  tninks  of  trees,  half  consumed 
hy  fire,  or  cleft  by  ibe  wedge,  were  still  slandbg  in  the  track  we  were  fol- 
lowing. We  continued  to  proceed  till  we  reached  a  wood  in  which  all 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead  ;  in  the  height  of  stun- 
ner their  boui;hB  were  as  leafless  as  in  winter  ;  and  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, we  foand  that  a  deep  circle  had  been  cut  round  the  bark,  ^vhich,  fa; 
•topping  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed 
thai  this  is  cuuimoiity  the  6rsl  thing  a  piimeer  doe;  ;  a^  he  cannot,  in  the 
fir-l    Vttir,  an   dnwii  all    llir  treus  «"bii:)!   ^•.:^■^■r  W,-.  lu'W   par.^el  of  land,  he 

lows  Indian  com  tmder  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to  deatb  in  <xia 
to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond  this  field,  at  present  in^ 
perfectly  traced  out,  we  «iddenly  came  upon  the  cabin  of  its  owner,  ail- 
nated  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  gjoimd  more  carefully  cultivated  than  the 
rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging  uneijual  war&re  with  the  forest; 
there  the  trees  were  cai  down,  bnt  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the 
trunks  still  encumbered  the  grotmd  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Aroond 
these  dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind  grow 
and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild  tmiutored  nature.  Amid  thi> 
vigorous  and  rarioas  vegetatioa  stands  the  house  of  the  piimeer,  or,  as 
ihey  call  it,  the  log-house.  Like  the  giound^aboat  it,  this  rustic  dwelling 
bore  marks  of  recent  and  hasty  labour;  ils  length  seemed  not  to  exceed 
ihirij  feet,  its  height  fifleen;  the  walla  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of 
rough  trunks  of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  in- 
serted 10  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"  As  nighi  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of  the  log- 
house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the  children  who  were 
playing  among  the  icatteied  branches  sprang  up  and  ran  lowud  the  how. 
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of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American  race  of  the  Northern 
States.  Many  of  these  men,  who  rush  so  boldly  onward  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in 
their  own  part  of  the  country.    They  take  their  wives  along  with 

as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  man  ;  while  two  large  dogs, 
almost  wild,  with  ears  erect  and  ouutretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of 
their  hut,  to  coTer  the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  him- 
self made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling  ;  he  looked  at  us 
with  a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into  the 
house,' and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either  curiosity  or  ap- 
prehension at  our  arrivaL 

**  We  entered  the  log-house  :  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  of  Europe:  it  contains  more  that  is  superfluous,  less 
that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  muslin  blind  ;  on  a  hearth  of 
trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which  lights  the  whole  structure  ;  above  the 
hearth  a  good  rifle,  a  deer'é  skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chimney  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken 
by  the  wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall  ;  near  the  map,  upon  a  shelf 
formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  plank,  a  few  volumes  of  books — a  bible,  the  six 
first  books  of  Milton,  and  two  of  Shakspere's  plays;  along  the  wall,  trunks 
instead  of  closets  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  rude  table,  with  legs  of 
green  wood,  and  with  the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of  Brit- 
ish ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  teacups,  and  some  newspapers. 

**  The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  strong  angular  features  and  lank 
limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident  that  this  man 
was  not  bom  in  the  solitude  in  which  we  have  met  with  him  :  his  physi- 
cal constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  cirilized  society,  and  that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating 
and  adventurous  race  of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coolness  things  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ardour  of  the  passions,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  back-woods. 

««  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  threshold,  he 
came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom  ;  but  his  face  was 
quite  unmoved  ;  he  opened  the  conversation  by  inquiring  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world  ;  and  when  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace, 
as  if  he  were  tired  by  the  noise  and  importunity  of  mankind.  }Vhen 
we  questioned  him  in  our  turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  required  ; 
he  then  attended  sedulously,  but  without  eagemees,  to  our  personal  wants. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  came  it  that 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  felt  our  gratitude  die  upon  our  lips  ?  it  is,  that  our 
host,  while  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality,  seems  to  be  obeying  an 
irksome  necessity  of  his  condition  :  he  treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
bim  by  his  situatioD,  not  as  a  pleasure. 
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them,  and  make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  pnvatioDi 
which  always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with  young 
women,  who  after  having  heen  brought  up  amid  all  the  comforts 
of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had  passed,  ahnost  without 
any  intermediate  stage,  from  the  wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to 
a  comfortless  hovel  in  a  forest  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life 
had  not  broken  the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were 
impsdred  and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm  :  they  appeared  to  be 
at  once  sad  and  resolute.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  young  Amer- 
ican women  bad  amassed,  in  the  education  of  their  early  years^ 
that  inward  strength  which  they  displayed  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  early  culture  of  the  girl  may  still  therefore  be  traced, 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  aspect  of  marriage:  her  part  is 
changed,  her  habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  lap  :  sht 
nods  to  us,  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  woman  is  il 
the  prime  of  life  ;  her  appearance  would  seem  superior  to  her  coaditioi^ 
and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress  ;  but  her  delicate 
limbs  appear  shrunken,  her  features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  md- 
ancholy  ;  her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a  degree  of  religious  t»> 
signation,  a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tran- 
quil firmness,  ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life,  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

"  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence  and  energy: 
thcv  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness  :  their  mother  watches  them  from 
time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and  joy  :  to  look  at  their  strength 
and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine  that  the  life  she  has  given  them  had 
exhausted  ner  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  hen 

*^  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  partition  or 
loft.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole  family  is  gathered 
for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little  world — an  ark  of  civilizatioQ 
amid  an  ocean  of  foliage  :  a  hundred  steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest 
spreads  its  shades,  and  solitude  resumes  its  sway." 
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CHAPrER  XL 

THAT  THE    EQUALITY  OF   CONDITIONS    C0NTRIBX7TES  TO    THE    BCâlNT»» 

NANCE  OF  GOOD  MORALS  IN  ABiERICA. 

Some  philosophers  and  historians  hare  said ^  or  have  hinted,  that 
the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or  diminished  simply 
by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the  equator.  This  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  an  easy  ope  ;  and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe 
and  a  pair  of  compasses  to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  facts.  The 
same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  different  periods  of 
their  history  ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of  their  morals  depended 
therefore  on  some  variable  cause,  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities 
of  their  country,  which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
oertain  climates  the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or  restrained  by 
the  condition  of  society  and  by  political  institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America  differ 
on  a  great  number  of  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  far  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that 
on  this  point  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to  their  progenitors  the 
English.  A  superfidal  glance  at  the  two  nations  will  establish 
the  fact 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public  malice  is 
constantly  attacking  the  firailties  of  women.  Philosophers  and 
statesmen  are  heard  to  deplore  that  morals  are  not  sufficiently 
strict,  and  the  literary  productions  of  the  country  constantly  lead 
one  to  suppose  so.  In  America  all  books,  novels  not  excepted, 
suppose  worn»  to  be  chaste,  and  no  one  thinks  of  relating  affairs 
of  gallantry. 


No  doubt  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  onginates 
partly  in  the  country,  in  the  race  of  the  people,  and  in  their  reB- 
eion  :  but  all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  sof- 
fice  to  account  for  it  ;  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 
reason. 

This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  equahty  and  the 
institutions  derived  from  it  Equality  of  conditions  does  not  of  it- 
tàî  engender  regularity  of  morals,  but  it  unquestionably  facilitates 
■nd  increases  it.' 

Among  aristocratic  nations  birth  and  fortune  frequently  make 
two  such  différent  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that  they  can  never 
Ite  united  lo  each  other.  Their  passions  draw  them  together,  but 
the  condition  of  society,  and  the  notions  suggested  by  it,  prei'ent 
'  Ifaem  from  contracting  a  permanent  and  ostensible  tie.  The  neces- 
flBi^'  consequence  is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine 
connexions.  Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

Tliis  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  conditions  has 
«wept  away  all  the  imaginary,  or  the  real,  barriers  which  separated 
man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes  that  she  cannot  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her  ;  and  this  renders  all  breaches 
of  morality  before  marriage  very  imcommon  :  for,  whatever  be  the 
credulity  of  the  passions,  a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to 
marry  her  and  does  not. 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indhrectly,  on  married 
life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit  pas^on,  either  to 
the  minds  of  those  wh<i  have  conceived  it  or  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  than  compulsory  or  acddental  marriages-f 

*  It  b  not  the  equality  of  condition  which  makes  men  iromoMi  and 
*irreligious  ;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  at  the  eame  time  immoral  and 
irreligious,  the  effects  of  immorality  and  irréligion  easily  maoifest  them- 
•elvea  outwardly,  because  men  have  but  Utile  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  no  class  exists  which  can  undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  Equality 
t)t  conditions  never  engenders  profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows 
that  profligacy  to  show  itself. 

t  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  corroborates  this  remark.  When 
a  Enropean  author  wishes  lo  depict  in  a  work  of  imagination  any  of  those 
great  catastrophes  in  matrimony  which  so  frttquently  occur  among  ua,  he 
take*  care  to  bespeak  the  compasaioD  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him 
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In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise  her 
power  of  choosing,  and  in  which  education  has  prepared  her  to 
choose  rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults.  The 
rigour  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  caiise.  They  con- 
sider marriage  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  onerous,  but  every 
condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly  bound  to  fulfil,  because 
they  knew  all  those  conditions  beforehand,  and  were  perfectly  free 
not  to  have  contracted  them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidelity  more 
obligatory  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather  to  unite 
property  than  persons  ;  hence  the  husband  is  sometimes  at  school 
and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  betrothed.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie  which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair 
united  allows  their  hearts  to  rove  ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  contract  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always 
chooses  a  wife  for  himself,  without  any  external  coercion  or  even 
guidance,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions  which 
brings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same  conformity 
keeps  and  fixes  them  in  dose  habits  of  intimacy. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  very  strange  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  :  as  they  had  remarked  that  the  small  number  of 
love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  almost  always  turned 
out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the  subject  Accident  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  a  better  guide  than  choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  examples  which 
they  witnessed  did  in  fact  prove  nothing  at  all.  For  in  the  first  place, 
if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at  liberty  to  choose  her  husband, 
they  take  care  to  give  her  mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  wiU 

ill-assorted  or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  tolerance  has  long 
since  relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults. 
This  artifice  seldom  fails  :  the  daily  scenes  we  wimess  prepare  us  long  be- 
forehand to  be  indulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these 
palliations  probable  to  their  readers  ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to 
it  ;  and  as  they  despair  of  rendenng  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to 
depict  it.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small 
tumber  of  novels  published  in  the  United  States. 


■uffident  stren^,  to  make  so  important  a  choice:  whereas  the 
young  women  who,  among  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  from 
the  authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  themselres  of  their  own  ac- 
cord into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither  time  to 
know,  nor  ability  to  jiiilge  of,  are  totally  without  those  securitie*. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad  use  of  their  freedom  of 
ftCtioD  the  firat  time  they  avail  themselves  of  it  ;  nor  that  they  fall 
into  Nuch  cruel  mistakes,  when,  not  having  received  a  democratic 
edooation,  they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  cus- 
toms. But  this  is  not  all.  ^^'hen  a  man  and  woman  are  bent  upon 
taarriage  in  spite  of  the  diiTerences  of  an  aristocratic  stale  of  socie- 
tyf  the  difliculties  to  be  overcome  are  enormous.  Having  broken  or 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obedience,  they  have  then  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  a  final  effort  from  the  sway  of  i:ustom  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  opinion  ;  and  when  at  length  they  have  sucj-eeded  iD  this 
arduoa'i  task,  ther  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
Ibnsmen  :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them  from  all 
knd  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks  their  courage  and 
•ours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  unhappy  and 
afterward  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  of 
ttieir  choice,  but  rather  to  their  living  in  a  community  in  which  this 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  admitted. 

Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort  which 
oukes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error,  commonly  im- 
pels him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  that,  to  dare  to  declare 
war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the  opinion  of  one's  age  and 
country,  a  violent  and  adventurous  spirit  is  required,  and  that  men 
of  this  character  seldom  arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be 
the  path  they  follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  'way, 
is  the  i^ason  why  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolutions, 
it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revolutionary  char- 
acters. There  is  then  no  just  grounds  for  surprise,  if  a  man,  who 
in  an  age  of  aristocracy  chooses  to  consult  nothing  but  his  own 
t^inion  and  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that 
inâactioDS  of  morality  and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  house- 
bold  :  but  when  this  same  Fme  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  things,  when  it  ia  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority and  backed  by  public  opinion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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the  internal  peace  of  families  will  be  increased  by  it,  and  conjogal 
fidelity  more  ri^dly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or  profes- 
sional life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  limited  extent  of  common 
incomes  obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person  and  very  closely  over  the  details  of  domestic 
economy.  All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occupations  are  so 
many  natural  barriers,  which,  by  keeping  the  two  sexes  asundsr, 
render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less  firequent  and  less  ardent — ^the 
resistance  of  the  other  more  easy. 

Not  indeed  that  the  equality  of  conditions  can  ever  succeed  in 
making  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dangerous  character 
to  their  breaches  of  morality.  As  no  one  has  then  either  sufficient 
time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a  virtue  armed  in  self-defence,  there 
will  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  courtezans  and  a  great 
number  of  virtuous  women.  This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert;  it  does  not  destroy  family 
ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society  is  endangered 
not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by  laxity  of  morals  among 
all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator,  prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equality  makes 
men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  fi-om  the  passion  of  love,  by  deny- 
ing them  time  to  indulge  in  it,  but  it  diverts  them  firom  it  by  an- 
other more  secret  but  more  certain  road.  All  men  who  live  in 
democratic  ages  more  or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes  ;  their  mmds  take  a  serious,  de- 
liberate,  and  positive  turn  ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  denres.  Thus  the 
principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the  imagination,  but  lowers 
its  ffight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give  way  to  those 
idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly  precede  and  produce 
the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  they  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  procuring  for  themselves  that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and 
quiet  affection  which  constitutes  the  charm  and  saff^uard  of  life, 


but  they  are  not  apt  to  run  after  those  TÎoîent  and  capriâ 
sources  of  excitement  >ïhich  disturb  and  abridpe  it. 

I  em  aware  that  all  this  is  only  applicable  m  its  fiill  extent  to 
America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  half-century,  while  laws  and  customs  have  im- 
pelled several  European  nations  with  unexampled  force  toward 
democracy,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations 
of  man  and  woman  have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  Iii 
80me  places  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected  :  some  classes  are 
more  strict — the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to  be  more 
lax.  t  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I  am  as  little  di»- 
posed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to  malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  pro- 
pitious influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  may  exercise 
upon  orderly  habits,  is  one  of  those  tendencies  which  can  only  be 
discovered  after  a  time.  If  the  equality  of  conditions  is  favourable 
to  pmity  of  morals,  the  social  commotion  by  which  conditions  are 
rendered  equal,  is  adverse  to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during 
which  France  has  been  undei^oing  this  transformation,  that  coun- 
try has  rarely  had  fi-eedom,  always  disturbance.  Amid  this  uni- 
versal confusion  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions — amid 
tiuB  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  ri^ht  and  might — public  virtue  has  become  doubtful, 
and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all  revolutions,  whatever  ma; 
have  been  their  object  or  their  agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar 
consequences  ;  even  thme  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  the  bonda 
of  moraUty  more  tightly  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations 
of  morali^  which  tite  French  frequently  witness  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  permanent  character  ;  and  this  is  already  betokcDed 
by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 

Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy  which 
retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and  which  still  enjoys 
a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced  to  mere  vulgar  pastimes. 
The  ena'getic  passions  and  great  conceptions  which  animated  it 
heretofore,  leave  it  then  ;  and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of 
petty  consuming  vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a 
carcass. 

No  one  deûes  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last  century 
«as  extremely  dissolute;  whereas  established  habits  and  andent 
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belief  still  preserved  some  respect  for  morality  among  the  other 
classes  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  contested  that  at  the  present  day 
the  remnants  of  that  same  aristocracy  exhibit  a  certain  severity  of 
morals  ;  while  laxity  of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  among  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks.  So  that  the  same  families  which  were 
most  profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exemplary, 
and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the  morality  of  the 
aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolution,  by  dividing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  nobility,  by  forcing  them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their 
affairs  and  to  their  families,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  their  children,  and  in  short  by  giving  a  more  rational  and 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious  belief,  a  love  of 
order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic  endearments,  and  of  com- 
fort ;  whereas  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  had  naturally  these 
same  tastes,  was  carried  away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which 
was  required  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the 
country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolutionary  passions,  nor 
shared  in  the  anarchical  excitement  which  produced  that  crisis  :  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  aristocracy  feels  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  revolution  in  its  manners,  before  those  who  achieved 
it.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical, 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  firom  democracy.  I  cannot  but  think  that  when 
we  snail  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of  this  democratic  revolution» 
after  having  got  rid  of  the  tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observation! 
which  are  now  only  applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become 
true  of  the  whole  community. 


now  TB£   AUEBICAN!)    CNDKRBTAND  THE    EQUALITT   OF  THE    SSZtSL^ 

I  BAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies  the  differ* 
mei^ualities  which  ori^nate  in  society  :  but  is  this  all  ?  or  does  H 
not  ultimately  affect  that  great  inequality  of  man  and  woman 
which  has  seemed,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  be  eternally  based  to 
human  cstureî  I  believe  that  the  social  changes  which  bring 
nearer  to  the  same  level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  ser- 
vant, and  superiors  and  inferiors  generally  speaking,  will  raise 
woman  and  make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  flmn  ever,  I  feel  the  necesdty  of  making  myself  clearly  un- 
denclood  ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  coarse  and  lawless 
fencies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer  range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together  the  dif- 
férent ihnraclfristics  of  t!ie  sexes,  wtmld  maki'  of  man  and  woman 
beings  not  only  equal  but  alike.  They  would  give  to  both  the 
same  functions,  impose  on  both  the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  bodi 
the  same  rights  :  they  would  mix  them  in  all  things — their  ogcd- 
pations,  thâr  pleasures,  th«r  business.  It  may  readily  be  coi^ 
ceived,  that  by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of  at» 
works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak  men  and  dis- 
orderly women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species  of  dem- 
ocratic equality  which  may  be  established  between  the  sexes.  TLey 
adnut,  that  as  nature  has  appointed  such  wide  differences  between 
the  phyàcal  and  moral  constitutions  of  man  and  woman,  her  mani- 
fest design  was  to  give  a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  facul- 
ties; and  they  hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making 
beings  so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  gettioir 
each  of  them  to  fiilfil  their  respective  ta^  in  the  best  possible 
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maimer.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  which  governs  the  manufactures  of  our 
age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties  of  man  from  those  of  woman, 
in  order  that  the  great  work  of  society  may  be  the  better  carried 
on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in  America 
to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other,  but  in  two  pathways 
which  are  always  different.  American  women  never  manage  the 
outward  concerns  of  the  family,  or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a 
part  in  political  life  ;  nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of 
those  laborious  exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical 
strength.  No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  If  on  the  one  hand  an  American  woman  cannot  escape  fix)m 
the  quiet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
never  forced  to  go  beyond  it  Hence  it  is  that  the  women  of 
America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength  of  understanding 
and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve  great  delicacy  of  personal 
appearance  and  always  ret^n  the  manners  of  women,  although  they 
sometimes  show  that  they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  consequence  of 
democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  maritai  power,  or  the 
confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  families.  Thej^  bold  that 
every  association  must  have  a  head  in  order  to  accomplish  its  object 
and  that  the  natural  head  of  ihe  conjugal  association  is  man. 
They  do  not  therefore  deny  him  the  right  oi  directing  his  partner  ; 
and  they  maintain,  that  in  the  smaller  association  of  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  in  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  democ- 
racy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are  necessary, 
not  to  subvert  all  power. 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by  the 
other  :  I  never  obsen'ed  that  the  women  of  America  consider  con- 
jugal authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of  their  rights,  nor  that 
they  thought  themselves  degraded  by  submitting  to  it  It  appear- 
ed to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  yoke,  not  to  shake  it  off.     Such  at  least  is 

the  feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex  ;  the  others 
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are  silent  ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  the  practice  fir  a 
guilty  wife  to  clamour  for  the  rights  of  woman^  while  she  is  tran^h 
ling  on  her  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  Europe  a  certain  degree  of 
contempt  lurks  even  in  the  flattery  which  men  lavish  upon  women: 
although  a  European  frequently  affects  to  be  the  slare  of  woman, 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  never  sincerely  thinks  her  bis  equaL  h 
the  United  States  men  seldom  complimait  women,  bat  they  daily 
^ow  how  much  they  esteem  them.  They  constantly  display  aa 
entire  confidence  in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom  ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is  just  as 
fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth,  and  her  heart  u 
firm  to  embrace  it  ;  and  they  have  never  sought  to  place  herTirtoe, 
any  more  than  his,  under  the  shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
fear. 

It  would  seem  that  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easily  sabmits  to 
the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless  curtailed  of 
some  of  the  greatest  quaUties  of  the  human  species,  and  considered 
as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings  ;  and  (what  may  well  provoke 
astonishment)  women  ultimately  look  upon  themselves  in  the  same 
hght,  and  almost  consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled 
to  show  themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  o^ 
America  claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  our  morals  we  have  reserved 
strange  immunities  to  man  ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  one  virtue 
for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance  of  his  partner  ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  very  same  act  may  be 
punished  alternately  as  a  crime  or  only  as  a  fault.  The  Americans 
know  not  this  iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights  ;  among  them 
the  seducer  is  as  much  dishonoured  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women  those  ea£:er 
attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in  Europe  ;  but  their 
conduct  to  women  always  implies  that  they  suppose  them  to  be 
virtuous  and  refined  ;  and  such  is  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
moral  freedom  of  the  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most 
guarded  language  is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  ex- 
pression. In  America  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone  and 
without  fear,  imdertake  a  long  journey 

The  l^islators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated  almost 
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all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a  capital  offence, 
and  no  crime,  is  visited  with  more  inexorable  severity  by  public 
opinion.  This  may  be  accomited  for  ;  as  the  Americans  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  precious  than  a  woman's  honour,  and  nothing 
which  ought  so  much  to  be  respected  as  her  independence,  they 
hold  that  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  depiives 
her  of  them  against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence 
is  visited  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  a 
verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a  consequence  of 
contempt  of  decency  or  contempt  of  woman  ?  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  a  contempt  of  one  and  of  the  other. 

Thus  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman  have 
either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same  offices,  but  they 
show  an  equal  regard  for  both  their  respective  parts;  and  though 
their  lot  is  different,  they  consider  both  of  them  as  beings  of  equal 
value.  They  do  not  give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form 
or  the  same  direction  as  to  that  of  man  ;  but  they  never  doubt 
her  courage  :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought  not 
always  to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in  the  same 
manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding  of  the  one  to  be  as 
sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  intellect  to  be  as  clear.  Thus, 
then,  whik  they  have  alloWed  the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to 
subsist,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  in- 
tellectually to  the  level  of  man  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  excellently  understood  the  true  principle  of  democratic 
improvement 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although  the 
women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is  in  some  respects  one  of  ex- 
treme dépendance,  I  have  nowhere  seen  women  occupying  a  loftier 
position  ;  and  if  I  were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  the  close 
of  this  work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity  and  grow- 
ing strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I  should 
reply — ^to  the  superiority  of  their  women. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

TBKT  THE  PRINGIFLE  OF  EQUALITY  NATURALLY  DIVIDES   THE  AMSRICâlV 
INTO  A  NUMBER   OF   SMALL   PRIVATE  CIRCLES. 

It  may  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  final  consequeDce  and 
necessary  effect  of  democratic  institutions  is  to  confound  togedier 
all  the  members  of  the  commimity  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  in  common  ;  but  this  would  be 
to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form  to  the  equality  wfaid 
originates  in  democracy.  No  state  of  society  or  laws  can  render 
men  so  much  alike,  but  that  education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  in- 
terpose some  differences  between  them  ;  and,  though  different  men 
may  sometimes  find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pin«- 
poses,  they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will  therdbre 
always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  legislation,  whatever  they 
may  be  ;  and  departing  in  some  one  respect  from  the  circle  within 
which  they  were  to  be  bounded,  they  will  set  up,  close  by  the  great 
political  community,  small  private  circles,  united  together  by  the 
similitude  of  their  conditions,  habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 
each  other  ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual  obedience  or  respect  ; 
they  all  meet  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  in  general  to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern 
their  common  welfare  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political  assem 
blies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  on  the  contrary  carefully  to 
separate  into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals,  but  he  will 
only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  among  tus  friends  or 
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his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  natural.  In  proportion 
as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  extended,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  sphere  of  private  intercourse  will  be  contracted  ;  far  from 
supposing  that  the  members  of  modem  society  will  ultimately  live 
in  common,  I  am  afraid  that  they  may  end  by  forming  nothing  but 
small  coteries. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are  like  vast 
chambers,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get,  into  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter.  These  classes  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  but  within  their  pale  men  necessarily  live  in  daily  contact  ; 
even  though  they  would  not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity 
of  a  similar  condition  brings  them  nearer  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish  frequent 
and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their  intercourse  origi- 
nates in  the  accidental  analogy  of  opinions  and  tastes;  hence 
private  society  is  infinitely  varied.  In  democracies,  where  the 
members  of  the  community  never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and 
naturally  stand  in  such  propinquity  that  ,they  may  all  at  any  time 
be  confounded  in  one  general  mass,  àumerous  artificial  and  arbitrary 
distinctions  spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  in  the  crowd  against 
his  will 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case  ;  for  human  institutions  may 
be  changed,  but  not  man  :  whatever  maybe  the  general  endeavour 
of  a  community  to  render  its  members  equal  and  alike,  the  per- 
sonal pride  of  individuals  will  always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line, 
and  to  form  somewhere  an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  aristocracies  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lofty 
stationary  barriers  :  in  democracies  they  are  divided  by  a  number 
of  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  constantly  broken 
or  moved  firom  place  to  place.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
gress of  equality,  in  democratic  nations  a  great  number  of  small 
private  communities  will  always  be  formed  within  the  general  pale 
of  political  society  ;  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in 
its  manners  to  the  highest  class  in  aristocracies. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  ÂBffEEICAN  MANNERS. 

Nothing  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the  ouIwibI 
form  of  human  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing  upon  which  men  sd 
more  store  :  they  grow  used  to  everything  except  to  living  in  a 
society  which  has  not  their  own  manners.  The  influence  of  tte 
social  and  political  state  of  a  countiy  upon  manners  is  tberefixe 
deserving  of  serious  examination. 

Manners  are, -generally,  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of  tk 
character  of  a  people,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  cxf  aa 
arbitrary  convention  between  certain  men  ;  tiius  they  are  at  onoe 
natural  and  acquired.  * 

When  certain  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost  persons  in 
society,  without  contestation  and  without  effort — when  they  are 
constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving  the  more  minute  de- 
tails to  others — and  when  they  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealtii 
which  they  did  not  amass  and  which  they  do  not  fear  to  lose,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind  of  haughty  disdain  of  the 
petty  interests  and  practical  cares  of  hfe,  and  that  their  thoughti 
assume  a  natural  greatness,  which  their  language  and  their  man- 
ners denote.  In  democratic  countries  manners  are  generally  devoid 
of  dignity,  because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its 
character  ;  and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has  few 
opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of  domestic 
mterests. 

True  dignity  in  manners  consists  in  always  taking  one's  proper 
station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  and  this  is  as  much  within 
tiie  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In  democracies  all  stations 
a])pear  doubtful;  hence  it  is  that  the  manners  of  democracies, 
Ihough  often  full  of  arrogance,  are  conunonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  never  either  well-disciplined  or  accomplished. 
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The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for  a 
certain  number  of  tiiem  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a  code  of 
good-breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it  Every  man 
therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fiatshion^  and  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain incoherence  in  the  manners  of  such  times,  because  they  are 
moulded  upon  the  feelings  and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather 
than  upon  an  ideal  model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This, 
however,  is  much  more  perceptible  at  the  time  when  an  aristoc- 
racy has  just  been  overthrown  than  after  it  has  long  been  destroyed. 
New  political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in  com- 
mon, men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amazingly  dissimi- 
lar, and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of  society  peculiarly 
visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict  code  of  good-breeding 
is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  contained  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found  is  already  forgotten.  Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of 
manners,  and  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  with- 
out it  ;  but  every  one  endeavours  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of 
arbitrary  and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages  ; 
so  that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity  which 
they  often  display  among  aristocratic  nations,  nor  the  nmplicity 
and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume  in  democracies  ;  they 
are  at  once  constrained  and  without  constraint 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When  the 
equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete,  as  all  men 
entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly  the  same  things, 
they  do  not  require  to  agree  or  to  copy  fit>m  one  another  in  order 
to  speak  or  act  in  the  same  manner  :  their  manners  are  constantly 
diaracterized  by  a  number  of  lesser  diversities,  but  not  by  any 
great  differences.  They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they 
do  not  copy  fix>m  the  same  pattern  ;  they  are  never  very  unlike, 
because  their  sodal  condition  is  the  same.  At  first  sight  a  travel- 
ler would  observe  that  the  manners  of  all  the  Americans  are  ex- 
actly similar  ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination  that  the  peculiari- 
ties in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected. 

The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Americans  ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have  drawn  these  ludi- 
crous delineations  belonged  themselves  to  the  middle  classes  in 
England,  to  whom  the  same  delineations  aie  exceedingly  applic»' 


ele  :  so  that  these  pitile»!  Cf  nsnrs  for  the  mos  part  furnish  an  n- 
MDpIc  of  the  Very  thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States  ;  they  do 
not  pcTCeivc  that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nothing  ia  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  outward  forms 
of  behaviour  :  many  men  would  willingly  endure  its  vices,  who 
cannot  support  its  mannen.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  there 
Ï3  nothing  commendable  in  the  mannere  of  a  democratic  people. 

Amons  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach  of  the 
6ist  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it,  which  gives 
rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a  democratic  people 
does  not  possess  any  models  of  his;h-breeding,  at  least  it  escapes 
the  daily  necessity  of  seeing  wretched  copies  of  them.'  In  democ- 
racies mamiers  are  never  so  refined  as  among  aristocratic  nations, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice  expres- 
sion» of  the  nobilily,  are  to  be  heard  there  :  the  manners  of  such 
a  people  are  often  vidgiar.  but  they  are  neither  brutal  nor  mean. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  code  of  good-breeding  can  be  laid  down  ;  this  has  some 
inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In  aristocracies  the  rules 
of  propriety  impose  the  same  demeanour  on  eveiy  one  ;  they  make 
all  the  members  of  the  same  rlass  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their 
private  inclinations;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural 
man.  Among  a  democratic  people  manners  are  neither  so  tutored 
nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sincere.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven  veil,  through  which  the  real 
feelings  and  private  opinions  of  each  individual  are  easily  discerni- 
ble. The  form  and  the  substance  of  human  actions  often  there- 
fore stand  in  closer  relation  ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human 
life  he  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  he  said,  in 
one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  d«nocracy  is  not  exactly  to  give  men 
any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them  from  havbg  mannen 
at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  an  ari^ 
tocracr^  may  sometimes  re-appear  in  a  democracy,  but  not  its  man- 
nos  ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  for  ever,  as  soon  as  the  democratic 
revolution  is  completed.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  more  last- 
it^  than  the  manners  of  an  aristocratic  class,  for  tbey  are  preserved 
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by  that  class  for  some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its 
power — nor  so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than 
not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  posâble  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  be.  A 
change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle,  and  a  few  gen- 
erations suffice  to  consummate  it 

The  principal  characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down 
by  history  after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  from  men's  memories 
almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer  concdve 
what  these  manners  were  when  they  have  ceased  to  witness  them; 
they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was  imseen,  unfelt;  for  in 
order  to  feel  that  refined  enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  choice 
and  distinguished  manners,  habit  ^Éà  education  must  have  prepar- 
ed the  heart,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  lost  almost  as  easily  as  the 
practice  of  them.  Thus  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  desire  them; 
and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is  to  their  minds  as  if 
such  things  had  never  been.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  this  loss,  but  it  may  well  be  regretted. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  same 
men  have  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very  low-bom  feelings: 
the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently  shown  what  imposing  exter- 
nals may  conceal  the  meanest  hearts.  But  though  the  manners 
of  aristocracy  did  not  constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellished 
virtue  itself.  It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  constantly 
to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  by 
delicacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urbanity  of  manners. 
Those  manners  threw  a  pleamng  illusory  charm  over  human  na- 
ture ;  and  though  the  picture  was  often  a  false  one,  it  could  not 
be  viewed  without  a  noble  satisfai^tion. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

OF  THE  GRAVmr  OF  THE   AMEBIGAN8,  AND  WHY  IT  DOES  NOT  FRE- 
TENT THEM  FROM  OFTEN  COBSMITTING  INCONSIDERATE   ACTICHffB. 

Men  who  lire  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the  ample, 
turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the  people  indulge  in  aris- 
tocratic communities  ;  such  diversions  are  thought  by  theoi  to  be 
puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have  they  a  greater  inclination  for  tihe 
intellectual  and  refined  amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 
They  want  something  productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleas- 
ures ;  they  want  to  mix  actual  fhdtion  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities  the  people  readily  give  themselves 
up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety,  which  shake  oflf 
at  once  the  recollection  of  their  privations  :  the  natives  of  democ- 
racies are  not  fond  of  being  thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and 
they  never  lose  sight  of  their  own  selves  without  regret.  They 
prefer  to  these  frivolous  delights  those  more  serious  and  silent 
amusements  which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive  busi- 
ness wholly  from  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance  mer- 
rily at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his  calling 
continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  shuts  him- 
self up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two  pleasures  ;  he  can 
go  on  thinking  of  his  business,  and  he  can  get  drunk  decently  by 
his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  have  since  seen  the  Americans  and 
have  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tempera- 
ment has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  their  political  institu- 
tions are  a  still  more  influential  cause. 

I  believe  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly  firom 
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ihàr  pride.  In  democratic  countries  even  poor  men  entertain  a 
lofty  notion  of  their  personal  importance:  they  look  upon  them- 
selves with  complacency^  and  are  apt  to  suppose  that  others  are 
looking  at  them  too.  A^th  this  disposition,  they  watch  their  lan- 
guage and  their  actions  with  care,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open 
so  as  to  betray  their  deficiencies  ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerful  cause  which 
instinctively  produces  among  the  Americans  this  astonishing  gravi- 
ty. Under  a  despotism  communities  give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of 
vehement  joy;  but  they  are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because 
they  are  afraid.  Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerfld 
and  even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal  of 
security,  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  important  cares  of  hfe  ; 
but  all  free  peoples  are  serious,  because  their  minds  are  habitually 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some  dangerous  or  difficult  pur- 
pose. This  is  more  especially  the  case  among  those  free  nations 
which  form  democratic  communities.  Then  there  are  in  all  classes 
a  very  large  number  of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  serious 
affairs  of  the  government  ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  en^ 
gaged  in  the  direction  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Among  such  a  people  a 
serious  demeanour  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  men,  and  becomes 
a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  in 
which  the  citizens  met  upon  the  public  places  with  garlands  of 
roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dancing  and  theatrical 
amusements.  I  do  not  beHeve  in  such  repubUcs  any  more  than  in 
that  of  Plato  :  or,  if  the  things  we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  supposed  democracies  were  com- 
posed of  very  different  elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  toils» 
the  people  who  live  in  democracies  think  themselves  to  be  pitied  ; 
the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case.  No  men  are  fonder  of 
their  own  condition.  life  would  have  no  relisli  for  them  if  they  were 
delivered  from  the  anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more 
attachment  to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nati<»i0  to  their  (deasuroi. 


I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  tnai  Ihese  same  démocratie 
nations,  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  inconsiderate  a. 
manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  alwaj-s  preserve  a  stawl 
demennour  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  frequently  allow  them- 
selves to  be  borne  away  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  by  a  sud- 
«len  passion  or  a  hasty  opinion,  and  they  sometimes  gravely  conamit 
strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  one  sort  of 
ignorance  which  originates  in  extr(!me  publicity.  In  despotic  states 
men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they  aw  told  nothing  :  in  dem- 
ocratic nations  they  oflen  act  at  random,  because  nothing  is  to  be 
left  untold.  The  former  do  not  know — the  latter  forget  ;  and  the 
chief  features  of  each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment 
of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man  may 
sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and  especially  in  democratic  states, 
without  being  compromised  ;  whereas  in  absolute  monarchies,  a 
few  words  dropped  by  accident  are  enough  to  unmask  him  for  ever, 
and  ruin  him  without  hope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by 
what  goes  before.  When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd,  many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  oblitera- 
ted from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them  ;  but  amid  the 
silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the  slightest  whisper 
strikes  the  ear. 

In  democrades  men  are  never  stationary  ;  a  thousand  chancee 
waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  th«r  life  is  always  the  sport  of  unfore- 
seen or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  circumstances.  Thus  they 
are  often  obliged  to  do  things  which  they  have  imperfectly  learned, 
to  say  things  they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprenticeship.  In 
aristocracies  every  man  has  one  sole  object  which  he  unceasingly 
pursues,  but  among  democratic  nations  the  existence  of  man  is 
more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will  almost  always  embrace  several 
objects  at  the  same  time,  and  these  objects  are  frequently  wholly 
foreign  to  each  other  :  as  it  cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind 
it  reâcbly  satisfied  with  imperfect  notions  of  eadi. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  democraàes  is  not  urged  by  his  wants, 
he  is  so  at  least  "by  his  deàres;  for  of  all  the  possesions  which  he 
■ees  aromul  him,  none  are  wholly  beyond  bis  reach.   He  therefore 
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does  everything  in  a  huriy,  he  is  always  satisfied  with  "pretty 
well/'  and  never  pauses  more  than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he 
has  been  doing.  His  curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply 
satisfied  ;  for  he  cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to 
know  anything  well  :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus  then  democratic  peoples  are  grave,  because  their  social  and 
political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  engage  in  serious  occu- 
pations ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately,  because  they  give  but  little 
time  and  attention  to  each  of  these  occupations. 

The  habit  of  inatteifton  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  bane 
of  the  democratic  character. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

WHT  THE    NATIONAL    YANITT  OF    THE  AMERICANS    IS  MORE   BBSTLEfli 
AND  CAFTIOUS  THAN  THAT  OF  TH^^  ENGLISH. 

All  free  nations  are  vainglorious,  but  national  pride  is  not  dis- 
played by  all  in  the  same  maimer.  The  Americans  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  appear  impatient  of  the  smallest  censure  and 
insatiable  of  praise.  The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to 
them,  the  most  exalted  seldom  contents  them  ;  they  unceasingly 
harass  you  to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties  they 
£bJ1  to  praising  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited  before  their 
eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but  restless  and  jealous; 
.it  will  grant  nothing,  while  it  demands  everything,  but  is  ready  to 
beg  and  to  quarrel  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  fine 
one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  fellow  in  the  world."  If 
I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants  enjoy,  he  answers, 
"  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  nations  are  worthy  to  enjoy  it" 
If  I  remark  the  purity  of  morals  which  distinguishes  the  United 
States,  "  I  can  imagine,"  says  he,  "  that  a  stranger  who  has  been 
struck  by  the  corruption  of  all  other  nations,  is  astonished  at  the 
difference."  At  length  I  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self; but  he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  does  not  desist  till  he  has 
got  me  to  repeat  all  I  had  just  been  saying.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism  ;  it 
wearies  even  those  who  are  disposed  to  respect  it.* 

*  Selling  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those  who  dare  not 
say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Americans  will  still  be 
found  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  political  institutions  by  which  they  arc 
governed  ;  and,  I  believe,  really  to  be  so.  I  look  upon  this  state  of  public 
opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a  demonstration,  of  the  absolute  excel- 
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Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English.  An  Englishman  calmly 
oojoys  the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which  in  his  opinion  his 
comitry  possesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to  other  nations,  neither 
does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own.  The  censure  of  foreigners  does 
not  aiOfect  him,  and  their  praise  hardly  flatters  him  ;  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainful  and  ig- 
norant reserve  :  his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  it  nourishes  itself. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  spnmg  from  the  same 
stock,  should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their  manner  of  feel- 
ing and  conversing. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  immense  privileges, 
upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely  upon  the  lesser 
advantages  which  accrue  to  them.    As  these  privileges  came  to  them 

leace  of  American  laws.  The  pride  of  a  Dation,  the  gratification  of  certain 
ruling  passions  hy  the  law,  a  concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which 
escape  notice,  and  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which 
shuts  the  mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  No  nation  was  ever 
more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  was  ever  more  self-satisfied  ;  then 
every  part  of  its  constitution  was  right — everything,  even  to  its  most  ohvious 
defects,  was  irreproachable  :  at  the  present  day  a  vast  number  of  Englishmen 
seem  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  prove  that  this  constitution  was 
faulty  in  many  respects.  Which  was  right  ? — the  English  people  of  the  last 
century,  or  the  English  people  of  the  present  day  ? 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  France.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  form  of  government  which,  at  that  time,  govemed  the  community.  But 
it  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  degraded  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  of  that  age.  There  might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in 
France  at  that  time,  but  assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the 
people.  The  writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  ex- 
tolling the  power  of  their  king  ;  and  there  was  no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his 
hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheer- 
fully with  the  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi"  upon  his  lips.  These  very  same  forms  of 
loyalty  are  now  odious  to  the  French  people.  Which  are  wrong  ? — the 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  ? 

Our  judgement  of  the  laws  of  a  people  must  not  then  be  founded  exclu- 
sively upon  its  inclinations,  since  those  inclinations  change  from  age  to  age; 
but  upon  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more  general  experience.  The 
love  which  a  people  may  show  for  its  laws,  proves  only  this: — that  we 
should  not  be  m  too  great  a  hurry  to  change  them. 
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by  inheritance,  they  regard  them  in  some  sort  as  a  portion  of  tiiem- 
selves,  or  at  least  as  a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  awn  penoi& 
They  therefore  entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  superiority  ;  they  do 
not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  perceÎTes  and 
no  one  contests,  and  liiese  things  are  not  sufficiently  neTv-  to  them 
to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  Th^  stand  unmoved  in  their 
solitary  greatness,  well  assured  that  they  are  seen  of  all  the  world 
without  any  effort  to  show  themselves  oaf,  and  that  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  from  that  position.  When  an  aristocracy  car- 
ries on  the  public  affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this 
reserved,  indifferent,  and  haughty  form,  which  is  imitated  by  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When  on  the  contrary  social  conditions  differ  but  little,  the 
slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance  ;  as  every  man  sea 
around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  precisely  similar  or 
analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes  craving  and  jealous,  he 
clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly  defends  them.  In  democracies, 
as  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  al- 
ways recently  acquired  the  advantages  which  they  possess;  flie 
consequence  is  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them, 
to  show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy  them. 
As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be  lost,  their  posses- 
sors are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make  a  point  of  showins:  that 
they  still  retain  them.  Men  living  in  democracies  love  their  coun- 
try just  as  they  love  themselves,  and  they  transfer  the  habits  of 
their  private  vanity  to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people  ori- 
ginates so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of  social  con- 
ditions, that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  nobilit}'  display  the 
very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions  of  their  existence  in 
which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or  contested.  An  aristocratic 
class  always  differs  greatly  from  the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  its  privileges  ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  only  differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it 
consist  in  small  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired. 

The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  collected  in  a  capital 
or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest  ynth  virulence  those  frivo- 
lous privileges  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the  wiD 
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of  their  master.  These  persons  then  displayed  toward  each  other 
precisely  the  same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  de- 
mocracies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  s^^oie  desire  to  parade  osten- 
tatiously those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers,  I  do 
not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER    XVH 

THAT  THE   ASPECT   OF   SOCIETlf    if»   THE   ITNITED   STATES    »    \T    (MUM] 
BZCITED  AND  1 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  can  be  more  adapted  to  stimulate 
and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the  United  States. 
Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in  ceaseless  variation  :  it 
is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself  were  mutable,  such  are  the 
changes  worked  upon  her  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  in  the  end 
the  sight  of  this  excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and 
after  having  watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time  the  spectator 
is  tired  of  it. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  every  man  is  pretty  nearly  station- 
ary in  his  own  sphere;  but  men  are  astonishmgly  unlike  each 
other — their  passons,  their  notions,  their  habits,  and  their  tastes 
are  essentially  different  ;  nothing  changes,  but  evtrytbing  difTers, 
In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  are  alike  and  do  things 
pretty  nearly  alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  vicissitudes  ;  but  aa  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors  only  is 
changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect  of  American 
society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things  are  always  changing; 
but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all  these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  have  many  fiasàons,  but  most  of 
their  passions  dther  end  in  the  love  of  riches  or  proceed  from  it. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls  are  narrower,  but  that  the 
importance  of  money  is  really  greater  at  such  times.  When  all  the 
members  of  a  community  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each 
other,  the  co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  for  it  :  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the  revet^ 
ence  vUcb  belong^  to  what  is  tAà  has  vanished,  birth,  conditioL, 
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and  profesâon  no  longer  distinguish  men,  or  scarcely  distinguish 
them  at  all  :  hardly  anything  but  money  remains  to  create  strong* 
ly  marked  differences  between  them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them 
abçve  the  common  level.  The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is 
increased  by  the  disappearance  and  diminution  of  all  other  dis- 
tinctions. Among  aristocratic  nations  money  only  reaches  to  a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires— in  democracies  it 
seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a  pnnci* 
pal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  the  Ameh- 
cans  do  :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of  family  likeness, 
and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  exceedingly  wearisome.  This 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  passion  is  monotonous;  the  pecu- 
liar methods  by  which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are 
no  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  constituted  democracy  like  the  United  States, 
where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by  public  office,  or 
by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth  mainly  drives  them 
into  business  and  manufactures.  Although  these  pursuits  often 
bring  about  great  commotions  and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper 
without  strictly  regular  habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform 
acts.  The  stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these 
habits,  and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the  Americans 
so  methodical;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it  disciplines  their 
lives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be  addressed 
to  almost  all  om  contemporaries.  Variety  is  disappearing  from 
the  human  race  ;  the  same  ways  of  acting,  thinkmg,  and  feeling 
are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  world.  This  is  not  only  because 
nations  work  more  upon  each  other,  and  are  more  faithful  in  their 
mutual  imitation;  but  as  the  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more 
and  more  the  peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  caste,  a  profes* 
sion,  or  a  family,  they  nmultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer 
to  the  constitution  of  Man,  which  is  everywhere  the  same.  Thus 
they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitated  each  other. 
Like  traveUers  scattered  about  some  large  wood,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  paths  converging  to  one  point,  if  all  of  them  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  that  point  and  advance  toward  it,  they  insensibly 


dr«w  Dearer  together— though  ihcy  aeck  not,  though  thfcy  see  not, 
titough  they  know  not  each  other  ;  and  they  will  be  surprised  at 
]enç:tti  ta  find  themselves  all  collecteij  on  the  same  spot.  All  the 
nations  which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as  the 
object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitationB,  are  tending  id  the 
fnil  to  a  similar  state  of  socie^,  like  these  travellers  converging 
lo  the  central  plot  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

or  HONOUR*   IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES;, 

It  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct  methods  in  the 
public  estimation  of  the  actions  of  their  fellow-men  ;  at  one  time 
they  judge  them  by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  diffused  all  over  the  world  ;  at  another  they  refer  their  decis- 
ion to  a  few  very  special  notions  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that  these  two 
rules  differ  ;  they  sometimes  conflict  ;  but  they  are  never  either 
entirely  identified  or  entirely  annulled  by  one  another. 

Honour,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the  will 
more  than  the  belief  of  men  ;  and  even  while  they  yield  without 
hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dictates,  they  feel  notwith* 
standing,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  instinct,  the  existence  of  a  more 
general,  more  ancient,  and  more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes 
disobey  although  they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it  Some  actions 
have  been  held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonourable 
— a  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  think  these  peculiarities  may  be  otherwise  explained  than  by 
the  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  nations,  as  has  hith* 
erto  been  the  customary  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  Man- 
kind is  subject  to  general  and  lasting  wants  that  have  engendered 
moral  laws,  to  the  neglect  of  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all 

*  The  word  Honour  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence 
which  a  man  receives  from  his  kind;  and  in  this  sense  a  man  is  said  to 
acquire  honour.  2.  Honour  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  by  the 
assistance  of  which  this  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence  is  obtained.  Thus  we 
say  that  a  man  has  always  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  honour  ;  or  a  man  has 
violated  his  honour.    In  this  chapter  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  latter 
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places  attached  the  notion  of  censure  and  shame  :  to  infiinge  diem 
was  to  do  ill — to  do  well  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  the  bosom  of  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race, 
lesser  associations  have  been  formed  which  are  called  nations;  and 
amid  these  nations  further  subdivisions  have  assimied  the  names  of 
classes  or  castes.     Each  of  these  associations  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  species  of  the  human  race  ;  and  though  it  has  no  essential 
difference  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  standi 
apart  and  has  certain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.     To  these  special 
wants  must  be  attributed  the  modifications  which  affect  in  various 
degrees  and  in  different  countries  the  mode  of  considering  hmnao 
actions,  and  the  estimate  which  ought  to  be  formed  of  them.    It  is 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that  men  ànonûà 
not  kill  each  other  ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be  the  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary interest  of  a  people  or  a  class  to  justify,  or  even  to  honour, 
homicide.  ^ 

Honour  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule,  founded  upon  a  pecuSar 
state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people  or  a  class 
allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unproductive  to  the  mind 
than  an  abstract  idea  ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  facts 
and  examples  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honour  which  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  wc  are  best  acquainted  wi(h, 
viz.  aristocratic  honour  springing  out  of  feudal  society.  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  by  means  of  the  principle  already  laid  down,  and  I  shall 
explain  the  principle  by  means  of  the  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was  so  deeply  severed  from 
the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or  what  founded  and  consolidated  its 
power.  I  take  its  existence  as  an  established  fact,  and  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the 
greater  part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that  in  the  feudal  world  actions 
were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
worth,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  appreciated  exclusively  ^rith 
reference  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor  or  the  object  of  them, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus 
some  of  the  actions  which  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in 
humble   life,  dishonoured  a  noble;  others   changed  their  whole 
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character  according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged  or 
did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility  formed  a 
distinct  body  amid  tha  people,  which  it  commanded  from  the  inac- 
cessible heights  where  it  was  ensconced.  To  maintain  this  peculiar 
position,  which  constituted  its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political 
privileges,  but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
e^ecial  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  nobility 
rather  than  to  the  humble  classes — that  certain  actions  were  guilt- 
less when  they  affected  the  villain,  which  were  criminal  when  they 
touched  the  noble — ^these  were  often  arbitrary  matters;  but  that 
honour  or  shame  should  be  attached  to  a  man's  actions  according 
to  his  condition,  was  the  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an 
aristocratic  community.  This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the 
countries  which  have  had  an  aristocracy  ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of  the 
principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist  :  to  debauch  a 
woman  of  colour  scarcely  injures  the  reputation  of  an  American 
to  marry  her  dishonours  him. 

In  some  cases  feudal  honour  enjoined  revenge  and  stigmatized 
the  forgiveness  of  insults  ;  in  others  it  imperiously  commanded  men 
to  conquer  their  own  passions,  and  imposed  forgetfulness  of  self. 
It  did  not  make  humanity  or  kindness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  gen- 
erosity ;  it  set  more  store  on  liberality  than  on  benevolence  ;  it 
allowed  men  to  enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not 
by  labour  ;  it  preferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings  ;  cupidity 
was  less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated  as 
contemptible. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusively  from  the 
caprices  of  those  who  entertained  them.  A  class  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  and  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  position, 
must  especially  honour  those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  dignity  and  splendour,  and  which  may  be  easily  combined 
with  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such  men  would  not  hesitate 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  the  conscience  in  order  to  give  those 
virtues  precedence  before  all  others.  It  may  even  be  conceived 
âmt  some  of  the  more  bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  he  set 
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above  the  quiet  unpretending  virtues.    The  very  esâatence  of  nd 
a  class  in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  placed  military  courage  fcreaoil 
among  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them.  Thia  was  again  • 
peculiar  opinion  which  arose  necessarily  from  the  peculiarity  of  thi 
state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  existed  by  war  and  finr 
its  power  had  been  founded  by  arms,  and  by  arms  that  power 
maintained  ;  it  therefore  required  nothing  more  than  militar]! 
age,  and  that  quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  otlien; 
whatever  denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humamty, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the  mannen  of 
the  time.  Such  was  the  main  principle;  the  caprice  of  man  was 
only  to  be  traced  in  minuter  details.  That  a  man  should  regaid  a 
tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  unbearable  insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
kill  in  single  combat  the  peison  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  if  an 
arbitraiy  rule  ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  recÔTe  an  m- 
sult,  and  was  dishonoured  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a  Uow 
without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aristocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true  to  a  certain  extent  to  assert  that  the  laws  of 
honour  were  capricious  ;  but  these  caprices  of  honour  were  always 
confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  peculiar  rule,  which 
was  called  honour  by  our  forefathers,  is  so  far  from  being  an  arbi- 
trary law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would  readily  engage  to  ascribe  its 
most  incoherent  and  fantastical  injunctions  to  a  small  number  of 
fixed  and  invariable  wants  inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honour  into  the  domain 
of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  explain  its  dictates. 
The  state  of  society  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages  were  such,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  never  gov- 
erned the  community  directly      That  power  did  not  exist  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual 
whom  he  was  bound  to  obey  ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he 
was  connected  with  all  the  others.     Thus  in  feudal  society  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  sentiment  of 
fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  :  to  destroy  that  sentiment  was  to 
open  the  sluices  of  anarchy.     Fidelity  to  a  political  superior  was, 
moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  members  of  the  aristocraqr 
had  constant  opportunities  of  estimating  the  importance  ;  for  eveiy 
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one  of  them  was  a  vassal  as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command 
as  well  as  to  obey.  To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice 
oneself  for  him  if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes, 
to  stand  by  hio^in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  ought  be — such 
were  the  first  ilÇunctions  of  feudal  honour  in  relation  to  the  politi 
cal  institutions  of  those  times.  The  treachery  of  a  vassal  was 
branded  with  extraordinary  severity  by  public  opinion,  and  a  name 
of  peculiar  infamy  was  invented  for  the  offence  which  was  called 
fd(my. 

On  the  contrary,  few  traces*  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  ages 
of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  life  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 

I  mean  patriotism — ^the  word  itself  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in 
the  language.*  Feudal  institutions  concealed  the  country  at  large 
from  men's  sight,  and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The 
nation  was  forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honour  to  remain 
faithful  to  one's  country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love  of  their  coimtry 
did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers  ;  but  it  constituted  a 
dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which  has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in 
proportion  as  aristocratic  classes  have  been  abolished  and  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contraiy  judgements  which 
European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various  events  of  their 
histories,  according  to  the  generations  by  which  such  judgements 
have  been  formed.  The  circumstance  which  most  dishonoured  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was  that 
he  bore  arms  against  his  king  :  that  which  most  dishonours  him  in 
our  eyes,  is  that  he  made  war  against  his  country  ;  we  brand  him 
as  deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honour  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illustration 
of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more  distinctly 
marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  tban  those  of  any  other  period  ;  but 
I  might  have  taken  an  example  elsewhere,  and  I  should  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Romans  than 
with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  certain  peculiar  notions 

*  Even  the  word  fairit  was  not  oaed  by  the  French  writers  until  dM 
tixteenth  century. 
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of  glory  and  disgrace  obtained  among  them,  which  were  not  soldly 
derived  from  the  general  principles  of  right  and  ^¥Tong.  Manj 
human  actions  were  judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected 
a  Roman  citizen  or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slai^;  certain  yica 
were  blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  exiled  above  aS 
others.  '^  In  that  age,"  says  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Coiialaiioi^ 
*^  martial  prowess  was  more  honoured  and  prized  in  Rome  than  al 
the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called  virtus^  the  name  of 
virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of  the  kind  to  this  particolar 
species  ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin  was  as  much  as  to  say  yalour." 
Can  any  one  fail  to  recognise  the  peculiar  want  of  that  gîngniaf 
community  which  was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ofasenra- 
tion  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men  collect  to- 
gether as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of  honour  instancy 
grows  up  among  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  opinions  pecoliir 
to  themselves  as  to  what  is  blameable  or  conmiendable  ;  and  diese 
peculiar  rules  always  originate  in  the  special  habits  and  specU 
interests  of  the  community. 

This  is  applicable^o  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  communidei 
as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  by  the 
example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristociatic  honour  of  Europe  are 
still  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  opinions  of  the  Americans  -, 
but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in  number,  they  hare  but 
little  root  in  the  country,  and  but  little  power.  They  are  like  a 
religion  which  has  still  some  temples  left  standing,  though  men 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  it.  But  amid  these  half-obliterated  no- 
tions of  exotic  honour,  some  new  opinions  have  sprung  up,  which 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  honour. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  their  social  con- 
dition, their  political  institutions,  and  even  the  spot  they  inhabit, 
urges  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction.  Their  present  condition  is 
then  that  of  an  almost  exclusively  manufacturing  and  commercial 

•  I  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabi-ing  those  States  where  slaren 
does  not  exist;  they  alone  can  be  said  t  present  a  complete  piennc  dt 
democratic  society. 
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association,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  boundless  country, 
which  their  principal  object  is  to  explore  for  purposes  of  profit 
This  is  the  characteristic  which  most  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  pmple  from  all  others  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular  movement 
to  the  commimity,  and  to  encourage  business,  will  therefore  be  held 
in  peculiar  honour  by  that  people,  and  to  neglect  those  virtues  will 
be  to  incur  public  contempt  All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which 
often  dazzle,  but  more  frequently  disturb  society,  will  on  the  con- 
trary occupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same 
people  :  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
community — to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to  run  a  risk  of 
losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  classification  of  men's 
vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  which  appear  censurable  to 
the  general  reason  and  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  but 
which  happen  to  agree  with  the  peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of 
the  American  community  :  these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved, 
sometimes  even  encouraged  ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and 
the  secondary  propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.  To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast  uninhabited 
continent  which  is  his  domain,  the  American  requires  the  daily 
support  of  an  energetic  passion  ;  that  passion  can  only  be  the  love 
of  wealth;  the  passion  for  wealth  is  therefore  not  reprQ})ated  in 
America,  and  provided  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  assigned 
to  it  for  public  security,  it  is  held  in  honour.  The  American  lauds 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  forefathers  in 
the  middle  ages  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity,  just  as  he  treats  as 
a  blind  and  barbarous  firenzy  that  ardour  of  conquest  and  martial 
temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  vrithout  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources  inexhaustible 
The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings  of  a  growing  creature  ; 
and  whatever  be  their  efforts,  they  are  always  surrounded  by  more 
than  they  can  appropriate.  It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  individuals 
which  may  be  soon  repaired,  but  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the 
community  at  large  which  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  people.  Bold- 
ness of  enterprise  is  the  foranost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.    Commercial  busmess  is  there  like  a 
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The  rules  of  honour  will  therefore  always  be  less  numerous 
among  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  than  among  any  other.  If 
ever  any  nations  are  constituted  in  which  it  may  even  be  difficult 
to  find  any  })eculiar  classes  of  society,  the  notion  of  honour  will  be 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  precepts,  which  will  be  mere  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honour  will  be  leas  peculiar  and  less  multifari- 
ous among  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  aristocracy.  They  will 
also  be  more  obscure  ;  and  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what 
goes  before  ;  for  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  honour  are  leas 
numerous  and  less  peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  To  this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Among  the  aristo- 
cratic nations  of  the  middle  ages,  generation  succeeded  generation 
in  vain  ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever-stationary  man, 
and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more  changeable  than  that  of 
conditions.  Every  one  then  had  always  the  same  objects  always 
before  his  eyes,  which  he  contemplated  firom  the  same  point  ;  his 
eyes  gradually  detected  the  smallest  details,  and  his  discernment 
could  not  fail  to  become  in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus  not 
only  had  the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opinions  in 
matters  of  honour,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present  to  their 
minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men  are  in 
constant  motion  ;  and  where  society,  transformed  daily  by  its  own 
operations,  changes  its  opinions  together  with  its  wants.  In  such 
a  country  men  have  glimpses  of  the  rules  of  honour,  but  they  have 
seldom  time  to  fix  attention  upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motionless,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  meaning  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
honour.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  each  class  had  its  own  honour,  the 
same  opinion  was  never  received  at  the  same  time  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  ;  and  this  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined 
and  accurate  form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  peculiar  po- 
sition, were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the  points  of  a  law 
which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honour  became  a  complete  and  detailed  system, 
eveiything  was  anticipated  and  provided  for  beforehand, 


of  this  kind  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  cbmmmiities,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in 
peculiar  honour  and  estimation  ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incur 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  charactedstic  point  which  may  serve  to  place 
the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  strong  relief.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  fortunes  are  scanty  and  inse- 
cure, every  body  works,  and  work  opens  a  way  to  every  thing  : 
this  has  changed  the  point  of  honour  quite  round,  and  has  turned  it 
against  idleness.  I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young 
men  of  wealth,  perscmally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion,  but 
who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession.  Their  disposi- 
tion and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remam  without  employment  : 
public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  imperiously  to  be  disobeyed.  In  the 
European  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still 
strugglmg  with  the  flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen 
men,  constantly  spurred  on  by  ihdr  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals  ;  and  1  have 
known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations  rather  than  to  work. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  these  opposite  obligations  are  two 
different  rules  of  conduct,  both  nevertheless  ori^nating  in  the 
notion  of  honour. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honour  absolutely  was  in 
reality  only  one  of  its  forms  ;  they  gave  a  generic  name  to  what 
was  only  a  species.  Honour  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  democratic 
as  weQ  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  it  assumes  a  different  aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its 
injimctions  different,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less 
numerous,  less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously 
obeyed. 

The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar  than  that 
of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  nrach  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  as  a 
small  conmiunity  invariably  composed  of  the  same  families,  (as  was 
for  instance  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages)  whose  object  is  to 
concentrate  and  to  retain,  exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education, 
wealth,  and  power  among  its  own  members.  But  the  more  out  of 
the  way  the  position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  its  special  wants,  and  the  more  extensnve  are  its  notioos 
of  honour  corresponding  t)  those  wants. 
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and  a  fixed  and  always  palpable  standard  was  applied  to  human 

actions.    Among  a  democratic  nation,  like  the  Amencans,  in  which 

ranks  are  identified,  and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass, 

composed  of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 

similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what  shall  or 

shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honour. 

Among  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  do  exist  which 

give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on  points  of 

honour  :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the  same  time,  in  the 

same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity  to  the  minds  of  the  whole 

community  ;  the  law  of  honour  exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  pro- 

mid^ate  it. 
The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  coimtry  like 

France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former  fabric  of 
society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but  not  yet  mingled, 
import  day  by  day  intQ  each  other's  circles,  various,  and  sometimes 
conflicting  notions  of  honour — where  every  m^,  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  portion  of  his  forefather's  creed,  and  re- 
tains another;  so  that,  amid  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  com- 
mon rule  can  ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
predict  which  actions  will  be  held  in  honour  and  wUch  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration. 

As  honour,  among  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly  defined,  its 
influence  is  of  course  less  powerful  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  apply  with 
certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  Pub- 
Uc  opinion,  the  natural  and  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws  of 
honour,  not  clearly  discerning  to  which  âde  censiu'e  or  approval 
ought  to  lean,  can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgement  Some- 
times the  opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  fre- 
quently it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honour  in  democracies  also  arises 
from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries,  the  same  no- 
tions of  honour  are  always  entertained  by  only  a  few  persons,  always 
limited  in  number,  often  separated  firdm  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Honour  is  easily  mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds 
with  the  idea  of  all  that  distmguishes  their  own  position  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  them  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank  ;  they 
apply  its  different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest^ 


■ad  they  f»!,  (if  I  may  use  Uie  eitpression,)  a  passion  for  comply- 
ing with  its  dictiitcs. 

TTiis  truth  is  extremoly  obvious  inlbeoU)  black-letter  low  books 
on  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in  their  <lisput«, 
Were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword;  whereas  the  villains  used 
only  sticks  among  themselTes,  "  inasmuch  aa,"  In  use  the  worxia  of 
&€  old  books,  "  villains  have  no  honour."  This  did  not  mean,  aa 
h  may  be  ima^ned  at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  con- 
temptible ;  but  simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  firstaght,  that  when  the  sense  of  honour  is  most 
predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most  strange  ;  so  that  the 
larther  it  is  removed  from  common  reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed  ; 
Whence  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred,  that  the  laws  of  honour 
Were  strengthened  by  their  own  extravagance.  The  two  things 
indeed  originate  from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived 
^m  the  other.  Honour  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity  of  the 
men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt  ;  and  it  is  because  it  denotes 
wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is  great  Thus  the  notion  of 
honour  is  not  the  stronger  for  being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical 
and  strong  from  the  self-same  cause. 

Farther,  among  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  différent,  but  all 
ranks  are  fixed  ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in  his  own  sphere 
which  be  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives  there  amid  other  men  who 
are  bound  by  the  same  ties.  Among  these  nations  no  mas  can 
ether  hope  or  fear  to  escape  being  seen  ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low 
hot  that  he  has  a  stage  of  lus  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or 
applause  by  his  obscuri^. 

hi  democratic  states  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  membere  of 
the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and  in  constant 
agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men  ;  they  (fisappear  at 
«reiy  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Consequently  the  dictates  of 
hiRiour  will  be  there  leas  imperious  and  less  stringent;  for  hooour 
acts  solely  for  the  public  eye — differing  in  this  respect  from  mere 
virtue,  which  lives  upon  itself  contented  wiA  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  before,  be 
will  understand  ttiat  there  is  a  close  and  necessary  relation  between 


the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and  what  has  here  been  styled 
honour — a  relation  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before 
been  clearly  pointed  out  I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt 
to  illustrate  it  satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  :  inde- 
pendently of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself  :  certain  opin* 
ions  of  censure  or  approbation  forthwith  arise  in  the  community, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  are  styled  honour  by  the 
members  of  that  commimity.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  na- 
tion a  caste  arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  fix)m  all  the 
other  classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  which  give  rise 
in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honour  of  this  caste,  com- 
posed of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  nation,  and  the  still 
more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will  be  as  remote  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  from  the  simple  and  general  opinions  of  men. 

^  Having  reached  this  extreme  pomt  of  the  argument,!  now  return. 

'When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abohshed,  the  men 
of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more  equal  and  alike, 
their  interests  and  wants  become  identical,  an4  all  the  peculiar 
notions  which  each  caste  styled  honour  successively  disappear  : 
the  notion  of  honour  no  longer  proceeds  from  any  other  source  than 
the  wants  peculiar  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastiy,  if  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  peoples  of  earth  should 
ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests,  the  same  wants,  un- 
distinguished from  each  other  by  any  characteristic  peculiarities,  no 
conventional  value  whatever  would  then  b^  attached  to  men^s  ac- 
tions ;  they  would  all  be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light  ;  the 
general  necessities  of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  every 
man,  would  become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  gen- 
eral notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized  in 
the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  tie,  the  idea  of 
censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached.  , 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposition,  the 
dissimilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of 
honour  ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  these  differences 
are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it  would  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

WHY  SO  MANY   AMBITIOUS  MEN  AND  80  LITTLE    LOFTT   AMBITION  AU 

TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  thmg  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United  States  ■ 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek  to  throw  off  fbdr 
original  condition  ;  and  the  second  is  the  rarity  of  lofty  ambitÎGn 
to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  so- 
ciety. No  Americans  are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise;  but 
hardly  any  appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to 
drive  at  very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation — ^few  contemplate  these  tluDgi 
upon  a  great  scale  ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  nothing  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  maimers  or  laws  of  America,  to  limit  deâre 
or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its  impulses  in  every  direction.  It 
seems  difficult  to  attribute  this  singular  state  of  things  to  the 
equality  of  social  conditions  ;  for  at  the  instant  when  that  same 
equality  was  established  in  France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became 
unbounded.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  principal  cause  which 
may  be  assigned  to  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition 
and  democratic  manners  of  the  Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men  :  this  proposition  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow  an  aris- 
tocracy. When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back  the  multitude 
from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown  down,  a  violent  and 
universal  rise  takes  place  toward  that  eminence  so  long  coveted 
and  at  length  to  be  enjoyed.  In  this  first  burst  of  triumph  nothing 
seems  impossible  to  any  one  :  not  only  are  desires  boundless,  but 
the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless  too.  Amid 
the  general  and  sudden  renewal  of  laws  and  customs,  in  this  vast 
confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances,  the  various  members  of 
the  community  rise  and  sink  again  with  excessive  rapidity,  and 
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power  passes  so  quickly  from  band  to  hand  that  none  need  despair 
of  catching  it  in  turn. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who  destroy 
an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws  ;  they  have  witnessed  its 
q)lendour,  and  they  have  unconsciously  imbibed  the  feelings  and 
notions  which  it  oitertained.  Thus  at  the  moment  when  an  aris- 
tocracy is  dissolved,  its  spirit  still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  its  tendencies  are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  de- 
feated. Ambition  is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as 
a  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  men  have 
witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory  in  a  day.  The  pas* 
sions  which  a  revolution  has  roused  do  not  disappear  at  its  close. 
A  sense  of  instability  remains  in  the  midst  of  re-established  order  : 
a  notion  of  easy  success  survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave 
it  birth  ;  desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  when  the  means 
of  satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for  large 
fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare  ;  and  on  every  side 
we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  haple;^  ambition  kindled  in 
hearts  which  they  consume  in  secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length  however  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are  effaced  ; 
the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear  ;  the  great  events 
by  which  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgotten  ;  peace  succeeds  to 
war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is  restored  in  the  new  realm  ;  desires 
are  again  adapted  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled  ; 
the  wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more  ; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined,  and  demo- 
cratic society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  regular  state 
of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle  from  that  which 
we  have  just  described;  and  we  may  readily  conclude  that,  if 
ambition  becomes  great  while  the  conditions  of  society  are  growing 
equal,  it  loses  that  quality  when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  education  or  of  property  ;  the  privileges  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men  having  shattered  the 
bonds  which  held  them  fixed,  the  notion  of  advancement  suggests 
itaelf  to  every  mind,  the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all 


men  want  to  mount  above  their  statkm:  ambition  is  tfie  iiiii?cMl 

iieeEng. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  giYes  some  reaouroes  to  all  die 
members  of  the  community,  it  also  prerents  any  of  diem  fioB 
having  resources  of  great  extent  ;  which  necesBaxily  ârcamacribs 
dieir  deâres  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Tim  amoi^  àm/h 
cratic  nations  ambition  is  ardent  and  continual,  but  ita  aim  is  not 
liabitually  loAy  ;  and  life  is  generally  spent  in  ei^rerly  conetiiig 
small  objects  which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty  amUtiaB 
is  not  the  scantiness  of  thôr  fortunes,  but  the  vehemenoe  of  tte 
exertions  thqr  daily  make  to  improve  them,  lliey  atrain  tiiar 
£M^ties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry  results,  and  tliia  cannot 
ftdl  speedily  to  limit  their  discernment  and  to  drcmnacribe 
powers.    They  might  be  much  poorer  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  dtizens  who  are  to  be  iband 
a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
who  raises  himself  by  degrees  to  wealth  and  power  contrada^  m 
the  course  of  this  protracted  labour,  habits  of  prudence  and  leatiaMt 
which  he  cannot  afterward  shalceo£  A  man  cannot  enlarge  hà 
mind  as  he  would  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a  man; 
they  are  bom,  it  is  true;  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their  parents  were 
humble  ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings  and  notions  which 
they  cannot  afterward  easily  get  rid  of;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  inherit  the  propensities  of  their  father  as  well  as  his 
wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the*  poorest  scion  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  because  the  tradi- 
tional opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general  spirit  of  his  order  still 
buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above  his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic  periods 
from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects,  is  the  lapse  ot 
time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  before  they  can  be  ready 
to  approach  them.  "  It  is  a  great  advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be 
a  man  of  quality,  since  it  brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  as  another  man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain 
of  thirty  years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.    The  principle  of  equality. 
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which  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything,  prevents  all  men 
from  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  be  made  ;  and  as  the  paths 
which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open  to  all,  the  progress 
of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened.  As  the  candidates  appear  to 
be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  without 
infringing  the  principle  of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
democratic  societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  submit  to  the  same  proba- 
tion. Thus  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and  the 
principle  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  infused  into  the 
mstitutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the  rules  of  advancement 
become  more  inflexible,  advancement  itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  quickly  at  a  certain  height  far  greater.  From  hatred  of 
privilege  and  from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at 
last  constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the  same 
ordeal  ;  all  are  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty 
preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth  is  wasted  and  their 
imagination  quenched  ;  so  that  they  despair  of  ever  fully  attaining: 
what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  any  extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things 
has  forsaken  them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  exceedingly  great  and 
very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to  another  with- 
out undergoing  a  probationary  trial.  This  probation  occurs  afresh 
at  every  stage  of  his  career  ;  and  the  notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  that  I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese 
novel,  in  which  the  hero,  afler  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length 
in  touching  the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honours.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything  :  equality 
everywhere  produces  the  same  effects  ;  where  the  laws  of  a  country 
do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advancement  of  men  by  positive 
enactment,  competition  attains  the  same  end. 

In  a  well  established  democratic  commimity  great  and  rapid 
elevation  is  therefore  rare  ;  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule  ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occurrences  that  makes  men 
forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 


Men  fi^nig  in  democracicB  nlânately  dîacoifgr 
diejrfiiid  <mt  at  tart  that  tfie  laws  of  their  coanfayopca  m 
field  of  action  before  tiiem,  but  that  no  one  can  hope  to 
•cro»  H.  Between  them  and  the  final  object  of  their  deano^  ttij 
pefceÎTe  .a'  nniltitiide  of  tnall  intcnnefiate 
ttiuat  be  alowly  aonnoonted  :  tiiia  pro^ieet  weariee  and 
thôr  amUtion  at  onoa  Thej  therafive  give  np  hopee  so  JuubUi 
and  remote^  to  search  nearer  to  fliemsélTeB  for  less  loftjr  end  wtn 
easy  enjoyments.  Their  horinonisnotlioimded  by  the  fansi^feit 
narrowed  by  tfaemseWes. 

I  hare  remaHœd  that  lofty  ambitions  are  more  rare  m  Hm  wgm 
of  democracy  Ann  m  times  of  aristocracy  :  I  may  ndd^  ttat  ^ribn^ 
in  spite  of  Âese  natural  obstadesy  they  do  ^xring  into 
their  character  is  diflbrent.  Ih  aristocracies  the  career  of 
0  often  wide»  bat  its  boundaries  are  detarmmed*  lb 
ambiticm  commonly  ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  boty  if  %Doe  it  g^ 
beyond  that,  hardly  any  limits  can  be  asngned  to  it  An  men  sr 
indiyidnaUy  weak— «s  they  lire  aBmider,aad  in  couehuit 
as  precedents  are  of  little  authority  and  laws  bnt  of  short 
reristance  to  norehy  is  langnid,  and  the  fabric  of  nocicAy 
appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly  consolidated.  So  that,  when  oeoe 
an  ambitious  man  has  the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he 
may  not  dare  ;  and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political 
ambition  a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  sddoin 
exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities.  The 
common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  preset  a  great  nmnber 
of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambition,  from  amcmg  which 
a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a  larger  grov^  will  at  intervak 
break  out  :  but  no  such  a  thing  as  ambition  conceived  and  con- 
trived on  a  vast  scale  is  to  bo  met  with  there. 

I  have  shovni  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the  principle 
of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  phyâcal  gratifications  and  the 
exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate  in  the  human  heart: 
these  diflêrent  propensities  mingle  with  the  sentiment  of  ambition, 
and  tinge  it,  as  it  were,  vrith  their  byes. 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  engrosnd 
than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  die  judgement  of  posteri^; 
the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  absorbs  them.    They  are 


more  apt  to  complete  a  number  of  midertakmgs  with  ra{ndity, 
than  to  raise  lasting  monmnents  of  their  achierements  ;  and  tiiey 
care  much  more  for  saccesB  than  for  fame.  What  they  most  ask 
of  men  is  obedience— what  thej  most  covet  is  empre.  Their 
manners  have  in  ahnost  all  cases  remained  below  the  height  of 
their  station  ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  frequently  carry  very 
low  tastes  into  their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  Ûiey  seem  to 
have  acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coaise 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that  in  our  time  it  is  very  necessary  to  cleanse,  to 
regulate,  and  to  adapt  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish  and  to  re- 
press it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay  down  certain 
extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  outstep  ;  but 
its  range  within  those  established  limits  should  not  be  too  much 
checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  society  fix)m 
the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires.  What  appears 
to  me  most  to  be  dreaded,  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  small  inces- 
sant occupations  of  private  life,  ambition  should  lose  its  vigour 
and  its  greatness — ^that  the  passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  lowered  ;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should 
every  day  become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think  then  that  the  leaders  of  modem  society  would  be  wrong 
to  seek  to  luU  the  community  by  a  state  of  too  uniform  and  too 
peaceful  happiness  ;  and  that  it  is  well  to  expose  it  from  time  to 
time  to  matters  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to  raise  amlntion 
and  to  give  it  a  field  of  action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  ruling  vice  of  the 
present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  for  indeed  no  one 
thinks  that  he  is  not  better  than  his  neighbour,  or  consents  to  obey 
his  superior  ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in  another  ;  for  the  same 
man  who  cannot  endure  subordination  or  equality,  has  so  contempt- 
ible an  opinion  of  himself  that  he  thinks  he  is  only  bom  to  iiw 
dulge  in  vulgar  pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  de- 
nres,  without  daring  to  embark  in  loffy  enterprises,  of  which  he 
scarcely  dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be  preached  to 
our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavours  made  to  give  them  a 
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more  enlarged  idea  of  Uiemselves  and  of  their  Idnd.  Humility  ia 
onwholesome  la  them  ;  what  the^  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion, 
pride.  I  would  willingly  exchange  several  of  our  small  virtuea 
ftr  this  one  vioe. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TRAD£  OF  PLACE-HUNTING  IN  GEBTAIN  DEMOCBATIO  OCONTEnk 

In  the  United  States  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some  educa- 
tion and  pecuniary  resources,  he  either  endeavours  to  get  rich  by 
commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in  the  bush  and  turns  pio- 
neer. All  that  he  asks  of  the  State  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his  earnings.  Among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  when  a  man  be^s  to  feel  his  strength  and  to 
extend  his  desires,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some 
public  employment  These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the 
same  cause,  deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid  and  pre- 
carious, while  the  different  lines  of  business  are  numerous  and 
lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official  duties,  that  the  new 
and  eager  desires  engendered  by  the  principle  of  equality  turn 
firom  every  side.  But  if,  while  the  ranks  of  society  are  becoming 
more  equal,  the  education  of  the  people  remains  incomplete,  or 
their  spirit  the  reverse  of  bold — ^if  commerce  and  industry,  check- 
ed in  their  growth,  afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making 
a  fortune — ^the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of 
ameliorating  their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  State 
and  demand  its.  assistance.  To  relieve  their  own  necessities  at  the 
cost  of  the  public  treaisury  appears  to  them  to  be  the  easiest  and 
most  open,  if  not  the  only  way  they  have  to  rise  above  a  condi- 
tion which  no  longer  contents  them  ;  place-hunting  becomes  the 
most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 

This  must  especially  be  the  case,  in  those  great  centralized  monar» 
chies  in  which  the  number  of  paid  offices  is  immense,  and  the  ten- 
ure of  them  tolerably  secure,  so  that  no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a 
place,  and  of  enjoying  it  as  undisturbedly  as  an  hereditary  fortune. 

I  shall  not  remark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  desire  ftr 


place  1*  a  great  social  evil  ;  that  it  destroys  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence in  the  citizen,  and  ditfiises  a  venal  and  servile  humour 
tbrougbout  the  trame  of  society;  that  it  stifles  fce  manlier  virtues: 
ttor  abeil  I  be  at  the  pains  to  demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic 
Mily  creates  an  unproductive  activity,  which  agitates  the  country 
without  adding  to  its  resources  :  ail  these  things  are  obvious. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  thil 
tendency  risks  its  own  tranquillity  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

1  am  aware,  that  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love  and  re- 
spect which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen  gradually  to  de- 
cline, it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in  power  to  lay  a  closer 
hold  on  evety  man  by  his  own  interest,  and  it  may  seem  conve- 
aient  to  use  his  own  passons  to  keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence; 
but  this  cannot  be  so  long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  sovmx 
of  strength  for  a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become  in  the  end  « 
great  cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Among  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  number 
of  official  appointments  has  in  the  end  some  limits  ;  but,  among 
those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants  is  unlimited;  it  perpetually 
increases,  with  a  gradual  and  irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  ts 
social  conditions  become  more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the 
limits  of  the  population. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  aSbrd  the  only  outlet  for  ami»- 
lion,  the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  permanent  oppon- 
tion  at  last  ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisiy  with  limited  means  iinlin»- 
ited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  the 
most  difficult  to  restrain  and  to  manage  are  a  people  of  solicitants. 
Whatever  endeavours  are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never 
be  contented  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately overturn  the  constitution  of  the  countiy,  and  change  the  as- 
pect o£  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  ^e  who  strive  to  lix  upon  tliem- 
■elves  alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused  by  equali^, 
and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if  I  am  not  mistakrai, 
that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy  :  they  will  one  day  discover 
that  they  have  hazarded  their  own  power,  by  making  it  so  nece»- 
sary  ;  and  that  the  more  safe  and  honest  course  would  have  been 
to  teach  thôr  solgects  the  art  of  [Hovidii^  fw  themselvea. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHY   GREAT  REVOLUTIONS  WILL  BBCOICE  MORE  BARE. 

A  PEOPLE  which  has  existed  for  centuries  under  a  system  of 
castes  and  classes  can  only  arrive  at  a  democratic  state  of  sodety 
by  passing  through  a  long  series  of  more  or  less  critical  transforma- 
tions, accomplished  by  violent  efforts,  and  after  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes ;  in  the  course  of  which,  property,  opinions,  and  power  are 
rapidly  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  after  this 
great  revolution  is  consummated,  the  revolutionary  habits  engen- 
dered by  it  may  long  be  traced,  'and  it  will  be  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  at  which 
social  conditions  are  becoming  more  equal,  it  is  iitferred  that  some 
concealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between  the  prindple  of 
equality  itself  and  revolution,  insomuch  that  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  giving  rise  to  the  other. 

On  this  point  reasoning  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  result  as  ex- 
perience. Amongapeoplewhose  ranks  are  nearly  equal,no  ostensible 
bond  connects  men  together,  or  keeps  them  setded  in  their  station. 
None  of  them  have  either  a  permanent  right  or  power  to  command 
— none  are  forced  by  their  condition  to  obey;  but  every  man, 
findmg  himself  posseted  of  some  education  and  some  resources, 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apart  from  all  his  fellow- 
men.  The  same  causes  which  make  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity independent  of  each  other,  continually  impel  them  to  new 
and  restless  desires,  and  constantiy  spur  them  onward.  It  therefore 
seems  natural  that,  in  a  democratic  community,  men,  things  and 
opinions  should  be  for  ever  chan^ng  their  form  and  place,  and  that 
democratic  ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  trans- 
formation. 

But  is  this  really  the  case?  does  the  equality  of  social  conditioDB 
habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolution  1  does  that 


■Me  of  aodety  contam  some  perturlHDg  prioc^e  wUdi  {nmita 
OMt  cofumatiitT  from  ever  vabùSag  into  ealin,  ^mjl  JS&pomê  Èê 
dtizena  to  alter  iuceasandy  ibét  laws,  âtàr  jftinca^ei^  and  ftar 
manners  1  I  do  not  believe  it  ;  and  ai  the  nfajeot  ia  inniili  ImI,  I 
htf;  for  the  reader's  doae  attcntksL 

Almost  all  the  rev(dnti«0  whidi  have  chai^^  4e  Mpectef  i» 
ticHishaTebeeniDiidetoooiisolidateortodeatiojKicMl  iaaqni^ 
Remove  the  secondary  causes  «nich  hare  pndnoecl  the  graiC  co^ 
TtilàcHiBaf  âie'v(ttId,ai>dyon  mUjjtowsti^wa^fipid^W-F™'!^'* 
of  inequality  at  &e  bottom.  ISUier  aie  poor  hare  iill<ii«ji<«i  la 
plnpder  ^  rich,  or  dte  licb  to  codan  the  poor.  If  tlvB  a  fMe 
nCaociety  can  CTw  be  founded 'ipwUch^iTCfjnaitdu^  I^tMHP»'  - 
Ibiog  to  keep,  aad  little  to  take  fiom  <A»nt  «'làt  will  imn  hm 
ieaa  fcr  the  peace  of  the  world. 

•  Jam  aware  that  among  a  {^sat  democratic  people  there  wH 
J^ays'be  some  loemhe»  of  dw  community  in  great  poverty,  and 
dawn  m  great  opoloiGe  :  hot  the  poor,  instead  of  forming  the  im- 
.ncnse  m^orily  of  the  nation,  A  is  always  the  case  ia  arisiocralic 
(Knunniùtiai,  are  «oa^aratÎTdy  few  in  number,  and  the  Ittn-s  da 
,Bot  land  them  together  by  (he  ties  of  irrémédiable  and  beredîtaiy 
penniy. 

■  The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  scarce  and  powerles;  th^ 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observatit^  ;  even  tbrir 
wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up  with  the  soil, 
is  impalpable,  and  as  it  were  invisble.  As  there  is  no  longer  t 
race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  rich  men  ;  Ow 
lattei  spring  up  daily  from  the  multitude,  and  rel^>8e  into  it  agam. 
Hence  tbey  do  not  form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily 
marked  out  and  plundered  ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  ties,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  itself. 

fïtween  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communitieB  stand  an 
nerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who,  without  being  ex- 
'  either  rich  or  poor,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to 
e  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet  not  enough  to  ezdte  envy 
men  are  the  natural  enemies  of  violent  commotions  :  tb^ 
ess  keeps  all  beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  secures 
«lance  of  the  febric  of  society. 
Not  indeed  that  even  these  men  are  contoited  wiA  what  ftey 
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have  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhorrence  for  a  revolution 
in  which  they  might  share  the  spoil  without  sharing  the  calamity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire,  with  unexampled  ardour,  to  get  rich, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The 
same  state  of  society  which  constantly  prompts  these  desires,  re- 
strains these  desires  within  necessary  limits  :  it  gives  men  more 
liberty  of  changing  and  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desirous  of 
revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revolutions  more  or 
less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property  :  but  most  of  those  who  live  in 
democratic  countries  are  possessed  of  property — ^not  only  are  they 
possessed  pf  property,  but  they  live  in  the  condition  of  men  who  ; 
set  the  greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

If  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  which  society  is 
composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  engendered  by  property 
are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
poor  often  care  but  little  for  what  they  possess,  because  they  sufier 
much  more  from  the  want  of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy 
the  little  they  have.  The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides 
that  of  riches  to  satisfy  ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoy- 
ment of  a  great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensi- 
ble  to  its  charms.  |  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enormous  value 
to  their  possessions?  \  As  they  are  still  almost  within  the  reach  of 
poverty,  they  see  its* privations  near  at  hand,  and  dread  them  ;  be- 
tween poverty  and  themselves  there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune, 
upon  which  they  immediately  fix  their  apprehensions  and  their 
hopes.  Every  day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the 
constant  cares  which  it  occasions  ;  and  they  are  more  attached  to 
it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount  The  notion 
of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insupportable  to  them,  and 
they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  property  con- 
stitute the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by  the  equality  of 
conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  communities,  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  clearly  see  what  they  have  to  gain  by  a  révolution, 
but  they  continually  and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might 
lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work  that  the  equality  of 


mriiHopa  natunlty  migm  okii  to  cBibeik  in 
tiiitpiiifinli»aiid1lMl  it  tenèi  %^  momÊtt  mà^^  ékiAmÊmmà 
jmfpixtji  I ha?e  d»  pouitid  ont  the  hmm  b^^iâàtk  it^^ÊÊif^tm 
mmj  rxmxi  wHk  tiieiger  and  eomtent  dene  to*  iaoMMrkiMPfb^ 
fin.  NoâBiiguiiiioraoiipoMd.tD«m^ 
ângk  It  Bq^y  luipp«i  iàai  tiho  find  imlt  oC  •  levnhiialidit 
fi^fouraldê  to  ooBuoMvoo  ttid  iMUMifiMStiirfii }  imt  lÉi'  fint 
qfMDce  wiD  «Wmé  ahrvfft  be  tfio  firi&  of  amnfcrf iiw  ml" 

IoHl3e«i6B,beoniieit  muet  ehnrjf»  dMa%»  et  ono»  tt»'gMnt 
pnnoiplet  of  enwtmption,  nd  toofiMMiy  q^mé  Ib» 
porttoii  lieiifeeii  wpptjT  and  dénmd» 

I  know  of  Qotftti^  move  ofjfKMile  to^MfobtibiiaKy 
oommefdAl  mamieFB.  CtamaMnie  k  latnitty  «dvifl^ 
^Ment  paoMii;  il  loves  to  tenofxiriMi  tekei  defi^  m 
mm$  and  atoAoody  avoids  îiritaâmi*  &  v  i>iiliflftt|.ii 
Aeooble»  end  oerar  liée  reeomae  to  tstnttia  nueii  Wr wl8  oMjpi 
ligf  tte most elMohite aeoenî^«  CSouoapoa  nvdeniaeflRJUhi^^ 
dint  of  eaok  ofiiert  ghree  tlwiii  a  loity  iiotio»  of  their  posnoelài^ 
fjOrtanoe^  bade  fliem  to  seek  to  oondnot  Ûmt  odm  «Ain^'iii 
ÏMolies  liowlo  coadnot  tiiem  neflii  it  Ihefelbve  fMpttnl  nwiii 
lieeaoiiiy  DUC  prasoives  tnem  iroan  reivoiiiuoiis» 

In  a  revolution  the  owners  of  personal  property  have  more  ts 
fear  than  all  others  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  thdr  property  is  oftai 
easy  to  seize,  and  on  the  other  it  may  totally  disappear  at  any 
moment — ^a  subject  of  alarm  to  which  the  owners  of  real  property 
are  less  exposed,  since,  although  they  may  lose  the  Income  of  their 
estates,  they  may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the 
/  greatest  vicissitudes.  Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
I  the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  conmiotion  than  the  latter.  Thus 
nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  proportion  as  per- 
sonal property  is  augmented  and  distributed  among  them,  and  as 
[the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is  increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and  whatever 
species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  characteristic  is  conmion 
to  them  all.  No  one  is  fully  contented  with  his  present  fortune* 
all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  improye  it 
Consider  any  one  of  them  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be 
found  engaged  with  some  new'project  for  the  purpose  of  inmasing 
what  he  has;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of 
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mankind,  this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all  hii 
thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  exdtement  to  some 
other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from  making  révolu^ 
tions,  but  deters  men  from  desiring  them.  Violent  political  pas- 
sions have  but  little  hold  on  those  who  have  devoted  all  their  fac- 
ulties to  the  pursuit  of  their  well-being.  The  ardour  which  they 
display  in  small  matters  calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  under- 
takmgs. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterpriâng  and  ambitious  men  will 
arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded  aspirations  can- 
not be  contented  by  following  the  beaten  track.  Such  men  like 
revolutions  and  hail  their  approach  ;  but  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  about,  unless  unwonted  events  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. No  man  can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country  ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all  their 
feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  society,. and 
has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of  a  nation,  men  / 
will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into  perilous  risks  by  an' 
imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator.    Not  mdeed  that  they  will  ; 
resist  him  openly,  by  well-contrived  schemes,  or  even  by  a  pre- 
meditated plan  of  resistance.    They  will  not  struggle  energetically  | 
against  him,  sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him — but  they  do 
not  follow  him.    To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their  in- 
ertia— to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative  interests^—  . 
their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions — ^their  good  sense  ! 
to  the  ffights  of  his  genius — ^to  his  poetry  their  prose.    With  im-  i 
mense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an  instant,  but  they  speedily  : 
escape  from  him,  and  fall  back,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight 
He  strsdns  himself  to  rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude, 
and  finds  at  last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is 
conquered,  but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communities  are 
naturally  stationary  ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  perpetual 
stir  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and  that  rest  is  un- 1 
known  there  ;  but  I  think  that  men  bestir  themselves  within  cep»| 


"'Til 


Uin  linuts  bejrond  «lùcli  tli^  faiidly  ever  g&  Tkij  are  for  evp 
TtiTing,  aheriii^,  and  rcatmag  ■aoondaT]'  mattm  ;  but  they  im^ 
foBj  abstain  fiora  taudung  «bat  is  fimdancafey.  Th<i3.Jan 
ditage,  bid  â>^  dread  rerolntioiia. 
1  ÀIUM»^  tint  UUfleUoa  m  constantly  modi^ing  or 
ItiDg  Bome  of  their  lam,  thsf  by  no  means  display  revo!uti< 
punona.  U  ma^  be' easily  seeti,  fiom  the  promptitude  with  whic^ 
ttwy  check  and  calm  âumaelTcs  when  public  escitement  begun 
té  grow  alanmi^,  and  at  aie  very  moment  ^vhen  passioos  svan 
unit  nosed,  tiiat  tbejr  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfor- 
tmea,  and  diat  ereiy  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make 
Ignat  SBcrificea  to  avoid  snch  a  catastrophe.  In  no  cxiuntry  in  the 
nrorld  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more  anxious  tban 
in  the  United  States;  nowhere  does  the  majority  display  less  in- 
pBnation  ft»  those  {«indples  nhich  threaten  to  alter,  in  whal 
pnanner^  the  laws  of  pmpettj. 

I  have  often  ranaAed  that  dieories  whicb  are  of  a  revolulii 
Mtnre,  nnce  diey  cannot  be  put  in  practice  \vitbout  a  coroplelë' 
an4  sometiiâes  a  sodden  change  in  the  state  of  property  and  per- 
SIM,  are  much  lev  fiivoarablj  viewed  in  the  United  Slates  tban  in 
tke  great  monarchical  coontries  of  Europe  :  if  s{jrn>'  men  profess 
them,  the  bulk  of  the  people  reject  them  with  instinctive  aUioi> 
rence.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly 
called  democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  demcm- 
cy  of  the  United  States.  This  may  ea^y  be  underetood  ;  in 
America  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democracy,  in 
Europe  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  of  revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the  soil  of  Urn 
United  States — that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe  thôr  origin,  not  to 
the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality,  of  conditiona. 

When  80(ùal  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to  live  apart, 
centered  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public  If  the  mlôs  of 
democratic  nations  were  either  to  n^lect  to  correct  this  fatal  tei^ 
dency,  or  to  çncourage  it  from  a  notion  that  it  weans  men  from 
political  passions  and  thus  wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  even- 
tually produce  the  evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come 
wbei  the  inordmate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintel- 
ligent selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  nomber,  woold 
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ultimately  compel  society  to  pass  through  strange  vicissitudes.  In 
democratic  commimities  revolutions  ?.re  seldom  desired  except  by 
a  minority  ;  but  a  minority  may  sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from  revolu- 
tions ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those  nations  does  ' 
not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them  off.     A  democratic  j 
people  left  to  itself  will  not  easily  embark  in'  great  hazards  ;  it  is  i 
only  led  to  revolutions  unawares  ;  it  may  sometimes  undergo  them,  \ 
but  it  does  not  make  them  :  and  I  will  add  that,  when  such  a  peo-  ; 
pie  has  been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  this  respect  public  institutions  may 
themselves  do  much  ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress  the  tenden- 
cies which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  / 1  therefore  do  not 
maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure  from  revolutions  simply 
because  conditions  are  equal  in  the  community  3^  but  I  think  that,, 
whatever  the  institutions  of  such  a  people  nra^  be,  great  revolu-f 
tions  will  always  be  far  less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  suppo4 
sed  ;  and  I  can  easily  discern  a  state  of  polity,  which,  when  comt  ' 
bined  with  the  principle  of  equality,  would  render  society  more 
stationary  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  western  part  of  the  world.' 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  part  to  opinions.  Two  things  are  surprising  in  the  United 
States — the  mutability  of  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  and 
the  singular  stability  of  certain  principles.  Men  are  in  constant 
motion  ;  the  mind  of  man  appears  almost  unmoved.  When  once 
an  opinion  has  spread  over  the  country  and  struck  root  there,  it 
would  seem  that  no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
it.  In  the  United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only  modi- 
fied by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  process  :  even  the 
grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible  slowness,  amid 
the  continual  friction  of  men  and  things. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  democra- 
cies to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and  feelings.  This 
may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  which  the  whole  community  could  be  assembled  in  a 
public  place  and  then  excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind  among  the  great  democratic  people  which 
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dwells  upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.    What  struck 
me  in  the  United  States  was  the  difficulty  of  shaking  the  majori^ 
'  in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  drawing  it  off  from  a  leader  (moe 
:  adopted.   Neither  speaking  nor  writing  can  accomplish  it  ;  nothing 
;  but  experience  will  avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated. 
This  is  surprising  at  first  sight,  but  a  more  attentive   investiga- 
tion explains  the  facL    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  easy  as  is  sap- 
posed  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic  people — to  change 
its  belief — ^to  supersede  principles  once  established,  by  new  princi- 
ples in  religion,  politics,  and  morals — ^in  a  word,  to  make  great  and 
frequent  changes  in  men's  minds.  '  Not  that  the  hmnan   mind  is 
there  at  rest — ^it  is  in  constant  agitation  ;  but  it  is  engaged  in 
:  infinitely  varying  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  id 
seeking  for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new 
'principles.    Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather  than 
■of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort  ;  it  extends 
its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  movements,  but  it  does  not 
suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or,  ta 
comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have  necessarily 
wants,  habits  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dissimilar.  As  they 
look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect,  their  minds  naturally  tend 
to  analogous  conclusions;  and,  though  -each  of  them  may  deviate 
from  his  contemporaries  and  form  opinions  of  his  ow^n,  they  will 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  re- 
ceived opinions.  The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of 
equality  upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intel- 
lectual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  tliink  it  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their  youth,  and 
that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transition  when  men  have 
already  snapped  the  former  ties  which  bound  them  together,  but 
•  aie  still  amazingly  different  in  origin,  education,  and  manners;  so 
tliat,  having  retained  opinions,  propensities  and  tastes  of  great 
diversity,  nothing  any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them 
openly.  The  leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  propor- 
tion as  their  conditions  assimilate  ;  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law — the  rest  is  casual  and  transient. 
I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man  among  a  demo- 
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cratic  community.  Suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  nutiana  very  re- 
mote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have  adopted  ;  and  if 
some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  listeners,  still  more  in  finding  befievers. 
When  the  conditions  of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily/ 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  livej 
in  close  intercourse,  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  together  J 
and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  naturally  disposed  toj 
take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to  follow  him  implicitly. 
Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of  their  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  them- 
selves, upon  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  certain  iî:- 
dividuals  weakened  among  democratic  nations,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
which  any  man  whatsoever  may  acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  soon  overshadowed.     As  men  grow  more  like  ; 
each  other,  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually  j 
infuses  itself  into  their  opinions  ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  a  people.     In  such  communities  sudden  intellectual  revolutions 
will  therefore  be  rare  ;  for,  if  we  read  aright  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  great  and  rapid  changes  in  human  opin-  # 
ions  have  been  produced  far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by 
the  authority  of  a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic  societies 
are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each  of  them  must 
be  convinced  individually  ;  while  ii>  aristocratic  society  it  is  enough 
to  convince  a  few — the  rest  follow;  If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age 
of  equality,  and  had  not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience, 
he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not  indeed  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  strongly 
persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or  are  imwavering  in 
belief;  they  frequently  entertain  doubts  \vhich  no  one,  in  their  eyes, 
can  remove.  It  sometimes  happens  at  such  times,  that  the  human 
mind  would  willingly  change  its  position  ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or 
guides  it  forward,  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favourable  to  the  great  revo- 
lotions  of  the  mind,  I  find  that  it  occurs  somen*  lere  between  the  completf 
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Even  vihen  the  .eliance  of  a  democratic  people  has  been  woDi 
it  is  still  no  easj'  matter  to  gain  their  attention.  It  is  extreme^ 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  living  in  democracies,  uclefl 
it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves.  They  do  not  attend  to  the 
things  said  to  them,  because  they  are  always  fully  engrossed  with 
the  tiling  they  are  doing.  For  indeed  few  men  are  idle  in  demo- 
cratic nations  ;  life  is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement, 
and  men  are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  t'mie  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark  that  they  are  not  only  em- 
ployed, but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  their  employments. 
They  are  always  in  action,  and  each  of  their  actions  absorbs  thdr 
faculties  :  the  zeal  which  they  display  in  business  puts  out  the  en- 
thusiasm they  might  otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not  a  palpable,  direct, 
and  immediate  connexion  with  the  daily  occupations  of  life  :  there- 
fore they  will  not  easily  forsake  their  old  opinions  ;  for  it  is  en- 
thusiasm which  flings  the  mind  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
eflFects  the  great  revolutions  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  political  world. 

Thus  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  go  in 
search  of  novel  opinions.     Even  when  those  they  possess  become 
doubtful,  they  still  retain  them,  because  it  would  take  too   much 
time  and  imjuir)  to  change  them — they  retain  them,  not  as  certain 
but  as  established. 

equality  of  the  whole  communiiy  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks 
^•n  1er  a  system  of  castes  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men's  positions:  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
fur  The  imagination  slumbers  amid  this  universal  silence  and  stillness, 
and  the  ver}'  idea  of  change  f;tde«  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  have  been  abt^lishnd  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
ir/ed,  all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitemervt,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  different 
from  the  former  one;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy— great  revolutii  ns  of 
the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
diate period— a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated-  -when  the  ct.-nditions  of 
men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  une(iual  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
^f  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  all.  Ir 
IS  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddenlv 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 
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There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  which  prevent  any 
great  change  from  being  easily  effected  in  the  principles  of  a  dem- 
ocratic people.  I  have  already  adverted  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  volume. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  perceptible 
among  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the  mass  upon  the 
mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great — I  have  already  shown 
for  what  reasons.  I  would  now  observe  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  this  depends  solely  upon  thq  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
majority  would  lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its 
political  power. 

In  aristocracies  men  have  often  much  greatness  and  strength  of 
their  own  :  when  they  find  themselves  at  variance  with  the  greater 
number  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  withdraw  to  their  own 
circle,  where  they  support  and  console  themselves.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  a  democratic  country  ;  there,  public  favour  seems  as 
necessary  as  the  air  we  breath,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the 
multitude  is,  as  it  were,  not  to  live.  The  multitude  requires  no 
laws  to  coerce  those  who  think  not  like  itself:  pubUc  disapproba- 
tion is  enough  ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impotence  overtakes 
them  and  drives  them  to  despair. 

Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion  presses 
with  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  individual  ;  it  sur- 
rounds, directs,  and  oppresses  him  ;  and  this  arises  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  much  more  than  from  its  political  laws. 
As  men  grow  more  alike,  each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard 
to  all  the  rest  ;  as  he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably 
raised  above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  himself 
as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust  his  strength, 
but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right  ;  and  he  is  very  near  acknowledging  i 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when  the  greater  number  of  his  country-; 
men  assert  that  he  is  so.  The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain/ 
him — they  convince  him.  In  whatever  way  then  the  powers  of! 
a  democratic  community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will 
always  be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the  peo» 
pie  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  stability  i 
of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root  among^  a  democratic  ' 
people,  and  established  itself  in  tl  e  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  com-  • 
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munity,  it  afterward  subsists  bjf  itself  and  is  maintained  without 
effort,  because  no  one  attacks  it  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as 
false,  ultimately  receive  it  as  tïie  general  impression  ;  and  those 
who  still  dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent  ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people  change 
their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  effect  strange  rev- 
olutions in  men's  minds  ;  but  their  opmions  do  not  change  with* 
out  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  show  that  they 
are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the  mind,  will 
sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any  outward 
sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  make  war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one 
noiselesslj^  secede— day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at 
last  it  is  only  professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still 
continue  to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  unaware  for 
a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  been  efiected  ; 
and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no  steps — they  observe 
each  other,  and  are  silent  The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe 
what  they  believed  before  ;  but  they  stijl  affect  to  believe,  and  this 
empty  phantom  of  public  opinion  is  strong  enougfh  to  chill  innova- 
tors, and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid  eh  ancles 
of  opiftion  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  that  the 
leading  opinions  of  society  will  ere  long  be  more  settled  than  they 
have  been  for  several  centuries  in  our  history  :  that  time  is  not  vet 
come,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more 
closely  the  natural  wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations.  I 
grow  persuaded  that  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  per- 
manently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and  political 
revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  than  is 
supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democracies  appear  always  excited 
uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in  their  wiljs  and  in  their  positions,  it 
is  imagined  that  they  are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt 
new  opinions,  and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  principle 
of  equality  predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot   be  satisfied  without  a 
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getded  order  of  things  ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  them  back  ;  it  spurs  them,  but  fastens  them  to  earth  ; — 
it  kindles  their  desires^  but  Umits  their  powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  perceived  at  first  ;  the  passions  which  tend 
to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  the 
hidden  force  which  restrains  and  unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a 
glance. 

Amid  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  say  that  revo- 
lutions are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  generations  ?  If  men 
continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  to  live  upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessibk  to 
those  great  and  powerful  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations — 
but  which  enlarge  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so  ardent,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a  state  as  to  regard 
every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  innovation  as  an  irksome  toil, 
every  social  improvement  as  a  stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and 
so  refuse  to  move  altogether  for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I 
dread,  and  I  confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way 
to  a  cowardly  lo^  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  future  selves  and  of  those  of  their  descendants  ;  and 
to  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of  life,  rather  than  to 
make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong  and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  ' 
purpose. 

It  is  oelieved  by  some  that  modem  society  will  be  ever  changing 
its  aspect;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately  be  too  inva- 
riably fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be  stopped  and  circumscribed  ;  that 
the  mind  will  swing  backward  and  forward  for  ever,  without  be- 
getting fresh  ideas  ;  that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless 
and  solitary  trifling  ;  and,  though  in  continual  miction,  that  hu- 
manity will  cease  to  advance. 


CHAFFER  XXa 

Wr    DEMOCHATIC    NATIONS    ABE    NATBRALLT    DESIROUS  OF    PEACE,  AM* 
DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  OF  WAR. 

The  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  pLiSsioDs  whidi 
deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter  them   also   from 
war;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  the  spirit  of  revolution    are 
veakcned  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  causes.     The  ever- 
increasing  niunbers  of  men  of  property — lovers  of  peace,  the  growth 
of  personal  wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
tnanoers,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity    which 
'   are  engendered  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  thai  coolness  of  under- 
.  standing  which  renders  men  comparatively  insensible  to  the  violent 
f  and  poetical  excitement  of    arms— all   these  causes  concur   to 
quench  the  military  spirit   'I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  j^eneral 
and  constant  nde,  that,  among  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  pas- 
nons  will  become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal\ 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occmrence  to  which  all  nations  are  sub- 
ject, democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  Whatever  taste  ther 
may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
aggression,  or  in  other  words  they  must  have  an  army, 

Fortime,  which  has  conferred  so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the . 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  where  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbours  :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants  ;  but  this  is  peculiar 
to  America,  not  to  democracy. 

The  equally  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tutions resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  democratic  people  from 
the  necesàty  of  standing  armies,  and  théi  armies  always  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  fate.    It  is  therefore  of  singular  im- 
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portance  to  inquire  what  are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of 
whom  these  armies  are  convposed. 

y^Among  aristocratic  nations,  especially  among  thos^  in  which 
birth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequahty  ensts  in  the 
army  as  in  the  nation^  the  officer  is  noble,  the  soldier  is  a  serf; 
the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to  command,  the  other  to  obey. 
In  aristocratic  armies,  the  private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of 
the  officer  an  unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only 
forms  a  part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and  unvarying  man- 
ner. Thus  one  man  is  bom  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  another 
to  that  of  a  company  ;  when  once  they  have  reached  the  utmost 
object  of  their  hopes,  they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain 
contented  with  their  lot 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies,  weakens 
the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Among  aristocratic  nations,  an 
officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  also  occupies  an 
elevated  rank  in  society  ;  the  former  is  almost  always  in  his  eyes 
only  an  appendage  to  the  latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the 
profession  of  arms  follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than 
from  a  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters 
the  army  in  order  to  find  an  honourable  employment  for  the  idlp 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home  and 
his  peers  some  honourable  recollections  of  military  life  ;  but  his 
principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession  either  property, 
distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these  advantages  in  his  own 
right,  and  enjoys  them  without  leaving  his  home. 

/In  democratic  armies  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers,  which 
makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeasurably  extends 
the  bounds  of  military  ambition. 

The  officer,  on  his  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neces* 
sarily  stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another  ;  and  each 
grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  in  the  army^  Among 
democratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  an  officer  has  no  property 
but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction  but  that  of  militaiy  honours  :  con- 
sequently as  often  as  his  duties  change,  his  fortune  changes,  and  he 


becomes,  as  it  were,  a  new  mtnu  What  was  only  an  appcndige 
to  his  position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  become  the  maîii 
point,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy  officers  were  always  called  by 
their  titles  of  nobility  ;  they  are  now  always  called  by  the  title  of 
their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in  the  forms  of  language 
luffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  in  that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost  univer- 
sal  :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual  ;  it  is  strengthened  by  all 
other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life  itself.  /But  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  of  all  armies  in  the  world,  those  in  which  advancement 
must  be  slowest  in  time  of  peace  are  the  armies  of  democratic 
oountriesV  As  the  number  of  commissions  is  naturally  limited, 
while  the  number  of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the 
strict  law  of  equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  prog- 
ress— ^raany  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancement is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advancement  fewer, 
there  than  elsewhere.  All  the  ambitious  spirits  of  a  democratic 
army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous  of  war,  because  war  makes 
vacancies,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  wluch 
isythe  sole  privilege  natural  to  democracy. 

/  We  thus  arrive  at  this  sinfrular  consequence,  that  of  all  armies 
those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic  armies,  and  of 
all  nations  those  most  fond  of  peace  are  democratic  nations:  and, 
what  makes  these  facts  still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  these  con- 
trary effects  are  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  principle  of 
equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  constantly  har 
hour  the  wish,  and  discover  the  possibility,  of  changing  their  con- 
dition and  improving  their  welfare  :  this  makes  them  fond  of  peace, 
which  is  favourable  to  industry,  and  allows  every  man  to  pursue 
his  own  little  undertakings  to  their  completion.  On  the  other 
^and,  this  same  equality  makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by 
mcreasing  the  value  of  military  honours  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honours  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case  the  inquietude  of  the  heart  is  the 
same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambition  of  success 
as  great — the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  alone  different. 
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lese  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army  expose 
democratic  commmiities  to  great  dangers.  When  a  military  spirit 
forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms  immediately  ceases  to  be 
held  in  honom*,  and  military  men  fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
public  servants:  they  are  little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  undei- 
stood.  The  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then 
occm^  'y  the  men  who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
highest,  but  of  the  lowest  raiik.  Military  ambition  is  only  indulged 
in  when  no  other  is  possible}^  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause  and 
consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape  :  the  best  part  of 
the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  because  that  profession  is 
«not  honoured,  and  the  profession  is  not  honoured  because  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  has  ceased  to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies  are  often 
restless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  although  their 
physical  condition  is  commonlv  far  better,  and  their  discipline  less 
strict  than  in  other  countries.  /The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies 
an  inferior  position,  and  his  ^wounded  pride  either  stimulates  hia 
taste  for  hostilities  which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or 
gives  him  a  turn  for  Solutions,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance  ^ 
now  denied  him.\ 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last-mentioned  (^ 
danger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  communities  almost  \ 
every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve  ;  but  democratic  armies 
are  generally  led  by  men  ^without  property,  most  of  whom  have 
little  to  lose  in  civil  broils.\  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally 
much  more  afraid  of  revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  army  much  less  so. 

/  Moreover,  as  among  democratic  nations  (to  repeat  what  I  have 
just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  the  best  educated,  and  the  most  able 
men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the  army,  taken  collec- 
tively, eventually  forms  a  small  nation  by  itself,  where  the  mind  is 
less  enlarged,  and  habits  are  more  rude  than  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Now,  this  small  uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and 
alone  knows  how  to  use  theme  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of  . 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic  people 
is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  army, 
-^iothin^  is  so  dangerous  as  an  irmy  amid  an  unwarlike  natio\:  the 
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excessive  love  of  tbe  whole  community  for  quiet  contiiiiially  puts 
its  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  speaking,  that  if  demo- 
cratic nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  thdr  interests  and 
their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn  to  war  and  revolu- 
tions by  their  armies.  Military  revolutions,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristocracies,  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
among  democratic  nations.  These  perils  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  formidable  which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  eviL 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  aflFected  by  the 
restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  is  to 
i  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by  going  to  war.  I  speak 
no  ill  of  war  :  ije^  almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people, 
and  raises  their  character.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  check  to 
the  excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally  spring 
out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate  diseases  to  which  demo- 
cratic communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed  out  That  peril 
is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more  fiercely  when  the  war  is 
over  ;  for  armies  are  much  more  impatient  of  peace  after  having 
tasted  military  exploits.  War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people 
which  should  always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in  great 
democratic  nations,  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with  their  armies, 
than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after  conquest.  There  are 
two  things  which  a  democratic  people  will  always  find  very  diffi- 
cult— to  begin  a  war,  and  to  end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  democratic  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  certain  danojers,  which 
aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an  equal  extent.  I  shall 
only  point  out  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and  often  exas- 
perates that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose  minor  passions  every 
day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  there  is  some  risk  of 
its  causing,  under  another  form,  the  disturbance  it  is  intended  to 
prevent. 
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No  protracted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a  demo* 
cratic  countryA  Not  indeed  that  after  every  victory  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that 'the  victorious  generals  will  possess  themselves  by 
force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the  manner  of  Sylla  and  Csesar  : 
the  danger  is  of  another  kind.  War  does  not  always  give  over 
democratic  communities  to  military  government,  but  it  must  inva- 
riablj  and  immeasurably  increase  the  powers  of  civil  government  ; 
yit  must  almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  it  prepares 
men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits.  All  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  a  democratic  nation  ought  to  know  that  war 
is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  means  to  accomplish  ià  This  is  the 
first  axiom  of  the  science.  \ 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  ambition  of 
soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm,  is  to  augment 
the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed  by  increasing  the 
army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  it  plunges  the  country 
into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future  period.  To  increase  the  army 
may  produce  a  lasting  effect  in  an  aristocratic  community,  because 
military  ambition  is  there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the 
ambition  of  each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  Satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  army  among  a  democratic 
people,  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  rises  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose  claims  have  been  satis- 
fied by  the  creation  of  new  commissions  are  instantly  succeeded  by 
a  fresh  multitude  beyond  all  power  of  satisfaction  ;  and  even  those 
who  were  but  now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advance- 
ment ;  for  the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  ar«y 
as  in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men  want  «. 
not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant  promotion. 
Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast,  they  are  perpetually  re- 
currmg.  Thus  a  democratic  nation,  by  augmenting  its  army,  only 
allays  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  military  profession,  which  3oon 
becomes  even  more  formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
feel  it  is  increased. 

I  an*  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an  evil  in- 
herent in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies,  and  beyond 
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hope  of  cure.    1  be  legislators  of  democrades  must  ntrt  expect  to 
devise  any  military  organization  capable  by  its  influence  of  calming 
and  restraining  the  military  profession  :  their  efforts  would  exhaust 
their  powers,  before  the  object  is  attained. 
/The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
army  itself,  but  in  the  country  \  Democratic  nations  are  naturally 
afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism  ;  the  object  is  to  turn  these 
natural  instincts  into  well-<Ugested,  deliberate,  and  lasting  tastes. 
When  men  have  at  last  learned  to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitaUe 
use  of  freedom,  and  have  felt  its  blessings — when  they  have  con^ 
ceived  a  manly  love  of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  discipline — ^these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their  will, 
these  same  habits  and  manners.   /The  general  spirit  of  the  nation 
being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  army,  tempers  the 
opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  military  life,  or  represses  them 
by  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion.    Teach  but  the  citizens  to 
be  educated,  orderly,  firm,  and  free,  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined 
and  obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  army 
should  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  nation,  and  to 
overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right,  would  defeat  its  object  :  it 
would  do  "much  more  to  favour,  than  to  defeat,  the  establishment 
of  militarv'  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  array  amid  a 
democratic  people  \yill  always  be  a  source  of  great  danger  ;  the 
most  elTectual  means  of  diminishing  that  danger  would  be  to  reduce 
the  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  all  nations  have  it  not  in 
their  po\yer  to  use. 
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CHAPTER   XXm. 

WHICH  IS  THE    MOST  WARLIKE    AND    MOST  RETOLUTIONABr  CLASS    IN 

DEMOCRATIC    ARMIES. 


;- 


It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  army  to  be  very  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  belongs,  as  I  shall 
hereafler  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men  living  in  democratic 
times  seldom  choose  a  military  life.  Democratic  nations  are  there- 
fore soon  led  to  give  up  the  system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that 
of  compulsory  enlistment\  The  necessity  of  their  social  condition 
compels  them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  indiscrimi- 
nately and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community.  This  is  another 
necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condition  of  these  nations,  and 
of  their  notions.  The  government  may  do  almost  whatever  it 
pleases,  provided  it  appeals  to  the  whole  community  at  once  :  it  is 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which 
commonly  occasions  resistance. 

But  as  military  service  is  common  to  all  the  citizens,  the  evident 
consequence  is,  that  each  of  them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on 
active  duty.  Thus  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in 
democracies  only  passes  through  the  army,  while  among  most 
aristocratic  nations  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the  soldier 
adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life.  \ 

This  has  important  consequences.  Among  the  soldiers  of  a 
democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life,  but  the 
majority  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever  ready  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  do  not  consider  themselves  as  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  military  profession,  and  are  always  thinking  of  quit- 
ting it.  Such  men  do  not  contract  the  wants,  and  only  half  par- 
take in  the  passions,  which  that  mode  of  life  engenders.    They 
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adapt  themselves  to  their  military  duties,  but  their  minds  are  stiD 
attached  to  the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged   them  in 
dvil  life.   /They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army — 
or  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large*  into  tltt 
arm] ,  and  retain  it  there.\  Among  democratic  nations  the  pnTate 
soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians  :  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation 
have  the  firmest  hold,  and  public  opinion  most  influence,    j  It  is  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  private  soldiers  especially  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  infuse  into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  fireedom  and 
the  respect  of  rights,  if  these  principles  have  once  been  succesi- 
fully  inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.    The  reverse    happeu 
among   aristocratic   nations,  where  the  soldiery  have   eventually 
nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  where  they  live 
among  them  as  strangers,  and  oilen  as  enemies.  \ 

In  aristocratic  armies  the  officers  are  the  conservative  element, 
because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict  connexion  with 
civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  purpose  of  resuming  their  place 
in  it  sooner  or  later  :  in  democratic  armies  the  private  soldier» 
stand  in  this  position,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these  same  democratic 
armies  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  nation — a  fact  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Among  democratic  nations,  the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  severs 
all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  civil  life  ;  he  leaves  it  for  ever  ;  he 
has  no  interest  to  resume  it.  His  true  country  is  the  army,  since 
he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained  in  it  ;  he  therefore 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises  or  sinks  with  it,  and  hence- 
forward directs  all  his  hopes  to  that  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of 
an  officer  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  country,  he  may  perhaps 
ardently  desire  war  or  labour  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stabilit^^  and 
peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this  restless 
and  warlike  spirit.  Though  ambition  is  universal  and  continual 
among  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  seldom  great.  A 
man  who,  beinor  born  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  communitv,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  prodigious 
step.  He  has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he 
filled  in  civil  life,  and  he  has  acquired  rights  which   most  demo- 
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cratic  nations  will  ever  con^der  as  inalienable.*  He  is  willing  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  won.  The 
fear  of  risking  what  he  has  already  obtained,  damps  the  desire  of 
acquiring  what  he  has  not  got  Having  conquered  the  first  and 
greatest  impediment  which  opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns 
himself  with  less  impatience  to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His 
ambition  will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  in» 
creasing  distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike,  and  also 
the  least  revolutionary  part,  of  a  democratic  army,  will  always  be 
its  chief  commandent 

But  the  remarks  r  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers  are 
not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which  in  all  armies  fills  the  in- 
termediate space  between  them — ^I  mean  the  class  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  This  class  of  noncommissioned  officers  which  had 
never  acted  a  part  in  history  until  the  present  century,  is  hence- 
forward destined,  I  think,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  like 
the  officei's,  noncommissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds, 
all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  civil  life  ;  like  the  former,  they 
devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and  perhaps  make  it 
even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all  their  desires:  but  noncom- 
missiohed  officers  are  men  who  have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and 
lofty  past  at  which  they  may  pause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere 
they  can  attain  further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  is  invariable,  a  noncom- 
missioneS  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure,  confined,  comfort- 
less, and  precarious  existence  ;  as  yet  he  sees  nothing  of  military 
life  but  its  dangers  ;  he  knows  nothing  but  its  privations  and  its 
discipline — ^more  difficult  to  support  than  dangers  :  he  suffers  the 
more  from  his  present  miseries,  from  knowmg  that  the  constitutioB 
of  society  and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them  ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at  once  upon 
conmiand,  honours,  independence,  rights,  and  enjoyments.  Not  only 
does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear  to  him  of  immense  importance, 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  among  democratic 
nations  than  elsewhere  ;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
)ust  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secured 
by  the  laws. 
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but  he  is  never  sure  of  reaching  it  till  it  is  actuall}'  his  own  j  the 
grajc  he  fills  is  by  no  incana  irrevocable;  he  is  always  oAtird; 
abBiiiloiicd  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  comraanding  officer,  fai 
this  is  imperiously  reqmred  by  the  necessity  of  discipline  :  a  slight 
fauli,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  in  an  instaot  of  the  )mta 
of  many  year»  of  toil  and  endeavour  ;  until  he  has  reached  tht 
gradt;  lo  which  he  aspires  he  has  accomplished  nothing  ;  not  till  ha 
reiiches  that  grade  docs  his  career  seem  to  begin.  A  desperate 
8;^hition  cannot  fail  to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goad- 
ed on  by  his  youth,  his  yants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
his  hopes,  and  his  fears.    ' 

Noncommissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war — on  war 
always,  and  at  any  cost;  but  if  war  be  denied  them,  then  they 
desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  authority  of  established  regit-  • 
Istions,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  by  the  general  confusion  and 
the  political  passions  of  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  their  superior 
officers  and  to  take  their  places.  Nor  is  it  imposable  for  them  to 
bring  about  such  a  crisis,  because  their  common  origin  and  hatûb 
give  them  much  influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  different  may 
he  their  passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  characteristics 
of  officws,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men,  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular time  or  country  ;  they  Will  always  occur  at  all  times,  aod 
among  all  democratic  nations.  In  every  democratic  army  the  non- 
commissioned officers  will  be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  p^ 
ùfic  and  orderly  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  wiD 
he  the  best.  The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  military  life  the 
length  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation  ;  they  will  dis- 
play a  faithftU  reflection  of  the  community  :  if  that  community  ■ 
ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by 
their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either  unconsciously  or  against  their 
will  ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and  ene^edc,  the  community  will  itself 
keep  them  within  thi  hounds  of  orderA 
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CHAPTER  XXI\'. 

CAUSES  WHICH  RENDER  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  WEAKER  THAN  OTHEB 
ARMIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE  FORMIDABLE  Of 
PROTRACTED   WARFARE. 

Any  army  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  outset  of  a 
campaign,  after  a  long  peace  ;  any  army  which  has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  warfare  has  strong  chances  of^ictory  :  this  truth  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  democratic  armies//  In  aristocracies  the  military 
profession,  being  a  privileged  career,  is  held  in  honour  even  in  time 
of  peace.  Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  am- 
bition embrace  it  ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the 
nation,  and  frequently  above  ity 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  among  a  democratic  people 
the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually  drawn  away  from  the 
miUtary  profession,  to  seek  by  other  paths,  distinction,  power,  and 
especially  wealth.  /After  a  long  peace — and  in  democratic  ages 
the  periods  of  peace  are  long — ^the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the 
country  itself.  In  this  state  it  is  called  into  active  service  ;  and 
until  war  has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  cquntry  as  well  as 
for  the  army\ 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
the  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible  law  of  advance- 
ment This  is  not  only  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
of  the  constitution  of  these  anmes,  but  of  the  constitution  of,  the 
people,  and  it  will  always  occur.» 

/Again,  as  among  these  nations  the  officer  derives  his  position  in 
the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army,  and  as  he  draws 
all  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he  enjoys  from  the  same 
source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his  profession,  or  is  not  superannua- 
ted, till  toward  the  extreme  close  of  life\y  The  consequence  of 
these  two  causes  is,  that  Avhen  a  democratic  people  goes  to  war 
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•fter  a  long  interval  of  peace  all  the  leai^g  officers  of  the  arinj 
tit  old  men.  1  speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  oon- 
commissioned  officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  statioaary, 
or  have  only  advanced  step  by  step\^  It  may  be  reanarked  with 
Burprlsf,  that  in  a  democratic  army  after  a  long  peace  all  the  sol- 
diers are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior  officers  in  decliiung 
years  ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting  in  experience,  the  latter  in 
vigour.  This  is  a  strong  element  of  defeat,  for  the  first  conditioo  of 
miccessful  generalship  is  youth  :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  sav 
ao  if  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times  had  not  made  the  ot>- 
aervation. 

•These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  aristo- 
cratic armies:  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right  of  birth 
much  more  than  l>y  right  of  seniority,  there  are  iu  all  ranks  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  men,  who  bring  to  their  profession  all  the 
early  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  Agaiii,  as  the  men  who  seek  ft» 
military  honours  among  an  aristocratic  people,  ejijoy  a  settled  posi- 
tion in  civil  society,  they  seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old 
age  overtakes  them.  After  having  devoted  the  most  vi^rov 
years  of  youth  to  the  career  of  arms,  they  volunlarHy  retire,  and 
apend  at  home  the  remainder  of  Ihar  malurer  years.  \ 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly  offi- 
cers, but  it  also  gives  to  all  llic  nffii-ers  habits  both  of  boily  and 
mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service.  The  man  who  hM 
long  lived  amid  the  calm  and  lukewarm  atmosphere  of  democratic 
manners  can  at  first  ill  adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toila  and  stern- 
er duties  of  warfare  ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste 
tor  arms,  at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him 
Jbr  conquest^ 

*  If  ihe  love  of  physical  gratiti cation  and  the  lasie  for  well-being,  whkh 
■re  naturally  suggested  to  men  by  a  state  of  equahty,  were  lo  get  entire 
possession  of  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  Gil  it  completely,  the 
niaooers  of  the  natioii  would  become  so  totally  opposed  to  military  taste*, 
that  I  "-^"ps  even  the  army  would  evenlually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in 
•pile  ot  toe  peculiar  interes:  which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  a  stale  of  general  relaxation,  the  troops  would  ullimalely  think  it 
better  to  rise  without  eSbrts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  ol 
■  peace-establishmeoi,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  ibe  field.  With  these  feelings,  th«y  would 
take  up  arnu  without  enthusiaam,  and  nw  tbem  without  vtergj;  they 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  ease  of  civil  life  exercises  less 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  army,  because  among  those  nations 
the  aristocracy  commands  the  army  :  and  an  aristocracy,  however 
plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures,  has  always  many  other  passions 
besides  that  of  its  own  well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions 
more  thoroughly  its  well-being  will  be  readily  sacrificed. 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  pro- 
motion is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first  support  this  static 
of  things  with  impatience,  they  grow  excited,  restless,  exaspera- 
ted, but  in  the  end  most  of  them  make  up  their  minds  to  it  Those 
who  have  the  largest  share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the 
army  ;  others,  adapting  their  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty 
fortunes,  ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  The  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the  compe- 
tency and  security  which  attend  it  ;  their  whole  notion  of  the  future 
rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  provision,  and  all  they  require 
is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it.  Thus  not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an 
army  witii  old  men,  but  it  frequently  imparts  tiie  views  of  old 
men  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  have  also  shown  that  among  democratic  nations  in  time  of 
peace  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honour  and  indiffer- 
ently followed.    This  want  of  public  favour  is  a  heavy  discour- 

would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to  meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to 
attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army  would  rea- 
der it  averse  to  revolutions;  for  revolutions,  and  especially  military  revo- 
lutions, which  are  generaUy  very  rapid,  are  attended  indeed  with  great 
dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toU  ;  they  «gratify  ambition  at  less  cost 
than  war  ;  life  only  is  at  stake,  and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for 
their  lives  than  for  their  comforts. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  peo- 
ple thaL  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army  no  longer  seeks 
to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  seckc 
to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whon^ 
a  democratic  army  consists  should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without 
acquiring  the  virtues  of  soldiers  ;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be 
fit  for  war  without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  shaU  here  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text  :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  army,  but  in  the  country  :  a  democratic  people  which  has  preserved 
the  manliness  of  its  character  will  neve  be  at  a  loss  for  military  proweai 
m  its  soldiers. 
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Bgeiuenl  to  ihe  army  ;  it  weighs  down  tJie  minds  of  the  troops 
and  when  war  breaks  out  at  last,  they  caiiDot  immeitiately  resume 
their  spring  and  vigour.  No  sinùkr  cause  of  moral  wenkne^  oo- 
cura  in  aristocratic  armies  :  there  the  ollicers  are  never  lowered 
«ther  in  their  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  countrymen,  because, 
indep^n<lent]y  of  their  military  greatness,  they  are  personally  ^reat 
But  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  on  the  two  kinds  of 
trmics  in  the  Game  manner,  the  rt«ults  would  still  be  different. 

When  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their  war- 
Uce  spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  service,  they  still 
retain  a  cerlain  respect  for  the  honour  of  Iheir  class,  and  an  old 
babit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example.  But  when  the  office» 
of  a  democratic  army  have  no  Ioniser  the  love  of  war  and  the  «o- 
bidon  of  arms,  nothing  whatever  remains  to  them. 
/ 1  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  when  a  democratic  people  en- 
gages in  a  war  afl:er  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more  risk  of 
defeat  than  any  other  nation  ;  but  it  ought  not  easily  to  be  cast 
down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of  success  for  sucb  an  array 
are  increased  by  the  duration  of  the  war,  "Wlien  a  war  has  at 
length,  by  its  long  continuance,  roused  the  whole  community  from 
Ui'eir  peacefiil  occupations  and  ruined  theii-  minor  undertakings,  Ae 
same  passions  which  made  them  attach  so  rauch  importance  to  Ihe 
maintenance  of  peace  will  lie  turned  to  amis.  War,  after  it  haj 
destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes  itself  the  great  and 
•ole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent  and  ambitions  desires 
which  equality  engenders  are  exclusively  directed.     Hertce  it  is  that 


the  self-same  democratic  nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to 


engage 


in  hostilities,  sometimes  perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once 
they  have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention,  and  is 
seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation  enter  the  military  pro. 
fesfflon  :  all  the  enterprising,  proud,  and  martial  minds,  no  longer 
of  the  aristocrscy  solely,  but  of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in 
this  direction.  As  the  number  of  competitors  for  military  honours 
is  immense,  and  war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great 
generals  are  always  sure  to  spring  up.  A  long  war  produces  upon 
s  ùemocratic  army  the  same  efTects  that  a  revolution  produce  upon 
a  people  ;  it  breaks  through  regulationB,  and  allows  extraordinan 
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men  to  nse  above  the  commcn  level.  Those  officers  whose  bor1'e<) 
and  minds  have  grown  old  in  peace,  are  removed,  or  superannuated, 
or  they  die.  In  their  stead  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on, 
whose  frames  are  already  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.  They  are  bent  on  advancement 
at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement  ;  they  are  followed  by 
others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and  after  these  are  oth- 
ers yet,  unlimited  by  aught  but  the  size  of  tho  army.  The  princi- 
ple of  equality  opens  the  door  of  ambition  to  all,  and  death  pro* 
vides  chances  for  ambition.  Death  is  constantly  thinning  the 
ranks,  making  vacancies,  closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms\ 

There  is  moreover  a  secret  connexion  between  the  military  char- 
acter and  the  character  of  democracies,  which  war  brings  to  light 
The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  passionately  eager  to  acquire 
what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy  it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the 
most  part  worship  chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than 
of  difficulty.  This  is  the  spirit  which  they  bring  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  :  and  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them  to  the»  field 
of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  their  lives  in  order  to 
secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory.  No  kind  of  greatness 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination  of  a  democratic  people  than 
mihtary  greatness — a  greatness  of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  ob- 
tained without  toil,  by  nothing  but  the  risk  of  life. 

Thus,  while  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  members  of  a 
democratic  community  divert  them  from  war,  their  habits  of  mind 
fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well  :  they  soon  make  good  soldiers, 
when  they  are  roused  from  their  business  and  their  enjoyments. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic  armies,  war  secures 
to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever  possess  ;  and  these 
advantages,  however  little  left  at  first,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give 
them  the  victory.  An  aristocratic  nation,  which  in  a  contest  with 
a  democratic  people  does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  sdways  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered 
bvit 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  DISCIPLINE    m   UEHOCKATIC   ARNIXS. 

It  is  8  very  general  opinion,  especiall)'  in  aristocratic  countries, 
that  (be  great  social  equality  which  prevails  in  democracies  idti- 
niBtely  renders  the  private  soldier  independent  of  the  officer,  aad 
flius  Jestroya  the  bond  of  discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  lor/theic 
are  two  kinds  of  discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound^ 

/When  the  othcer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf — one  rich,  the 
dther  poor — the  former  educated  and  strong,  the  latter  ig;norant  and 
"  weak — the  strictest  bond  of  obedience  may  easily  be  establisbn) 
between  the  two  men.  The  soldier  is  broken  in  to  military  disci- 
pline, as  it  were,  before  he  enters  the  army  ;  or  rather,  military 
^nàpiine  is  nothing  but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude^  In 
aristocratic  armies  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  ;  be  atls  without  reflec- 
tioD,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  without  complaint  ;  in 
this  state  be  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  he  b  still  a  most  formidable 
ai^mal  trained  for  war. 

/A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from  soldiers 
that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obedience  which  an 
aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them  without  difficulty.  TTie 
«tate  of  society  does  not  prepare  them  for  it}\and  the  nation  might 
be  in  danger  of  losing  its  natural  advantages  if  it  sought  artificially 
to  acquire  advantages  of  this  particular  kind.  /Among  democratic 
communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  free  spring  of  the  faculties  ;  all  that  cap  be  done  by  discipline 
is  to  direct  it  ;  the  obedience  thus  inculcated  is  less  exact,  but  it  is 
more  eager  and  more  intelligent.  It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him 
who  obeys  ;  it  rests  not  only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason  ;  and 
consequently  it  will  often  spontaneously  become  more,  strict  as 
danger  requires  itX  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
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be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  upon  habits, 
and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a  democratic  army 
on  the  contrary  is  strengthened  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  because 
every  soldier  then  clearly  perceives  that  he  must  be  silent  and 
obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike  achieve- 
ments knew  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I  speak  of.  /Among 
the  ancients  none  were  admitted  into  the  armies  but  freemen  and 
citizens,  who  differed  but  little  from  one  another,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  treat  each  other  as  equals.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said 
that  the  armies  of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came 
out  of  the  bosom  of  aristocracy  ;  the  consequence  was  that  in  those 
armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  familiarity  prevailed  between  the  officers 
and  the  men.  Plutarch's  lives  of  great  commanders  iumish  con- 
vincing instances  of  the  fact  :  the  soldiers  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  freely  addressmg  thdr  general,  and  the  general  listened  to 
and  answered  whatever  the  soldiers  had  to  say  :  they  were  kept  in 
order  by  language  and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or 
punishment;  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as  their 
chief.  \l  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ever 
carried  the  minutiœ  of  military  discipline  to  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection as  the  Russians  have  done  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Alex- 
ander fienm  oonqvmng  Asia — and  Rome,  the  world. 
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, ,  Wam  tfie  pnoo^^  at  equality  is  in  growth,  not  only  anuagj 
^B^e  nalkui,  but  unoiig  several  neighbouring  nations  at  the  sauk 
tiate,  as  ii  now  tlw  can  m  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  these  dilTeient 
afXutiia^  notwUlMtuidïng  the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  custoins 
9Hà  of  hiVn,  narerilielefs  resemble  each  other  in  their  ec)ual  dresd 
mF. mr  and  âwir  octmBwn  love  of  peace*  It  is  in  vain  thai  am- 
,  lâlîoD  or  angsr  [nta  ancs  in  the  hands  of  princes  ;  they  are  ap- 
pwed  in  ifH»  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general  apathy  and 
Ipod-will,  iriiidi  mikei  the  sword  drop  from  their  grasp,  and  wan 
tHponw  mon  nie.  .      & 

/As  the  spread  of  equality,  taldng  place  in  serenl  conntriea  al 
once,  simultaneously  impels  thàr  various  inhabitants  to  fitDow 
manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  thdr  tastes,  grow  alike 
but  that  interests  are  so  mixed  and  entangled  with  one  another, 
that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils  on  other  nations,  without  those  erili 
falling  back  upon  itself  ;  and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  wax  is 
a  calamity,  almost  as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered 
/Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  democratic 
ages  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  b 
almost  imposable  that  any  two  of  them  should  go  to  war  without 
embroiling  the  rest\  The  interests  of  all  are  so  interlaced,  their 
opinions  and  their  wants  so  much  alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet 

*  It  ia  ■CBTcely  necessary  for  me  lo  obserre  that  the  dread  of  war  £t- 
pUved  b;  the  naiiom  of  Europe  ia  not  solely  attribateble  to  the  progna 
made  bf  the  principle  of  equality  among  ibem;  independently  of  thii  pe^ 
manent  csuk  several  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  migfct  ba 
pcHDted  oat,  and  I  may  mention  before  all  the  rest  the  escreme  lasaitada 
which  the  wata  of  tJie  Rerduticn  and  the  Empire  hare  1^  behinil  th«a 
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wheD  the  others  stir.  Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when 
they  break  out  they  spread  over  a  larger  field. 

Neighbouring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike  in  some 
respects,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resemble  each  other  in  almost 
all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  consequences  of  great  import 
tance  in  relation  to  war. 

If  I  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  made  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  tremble  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  at  the  present  day  the  power  of  that  coun- 
try is  exactly  proportioned  to  its  population,  I  perceive  that  the 
Swiss  are  become  like  all  the  smrounding  communities,  and  those 
surrounding  communities  like  the  Swiss  :  so  that  as  numerical 
strength  now  forms  the  only  difference  between  them,  victory  neces- 

*  This  IS  not  only  because  these  nations  have  the  same  social  condition, 
but  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  condition,  which  leads  men 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  divided  into  castes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  be  alike  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavours,  more  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re- 
main himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  among  a  people  is  democratic — that  is  to  say, 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  community,  and  ail 
its  members  are  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  property — the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are 
annoyed,  as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness:  far  from  seeking 
to  preserve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavour  to  shake 
them  off,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their 
eyes.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
ereate  imaginary  differences  between  themselves:  in  the  ages  of  democracy 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  only  to  become  so,  and  to  copy  each 
other — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away  ^y  the 
general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations  :  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics;  but  if  two  neighbouring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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■rily  attends  tlic  largest  army.     Thus  one  of  the  consequences  of 

the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Europe  is  to  make 
mmcrical  strength  preponderate  on  all  tields  of  battle,  and  to  cod- 
•train  all  small  nations  to  incorporate  themselve»  with  lai^e  states. 
or  «t  least  to  adopt  the  pohcy  of  the  latter. 

Ab  numbers  are  the  delinnitiing  cause  of  victory,  each  people 
ot^ht  of  course  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring  the 
greatcKt  possible  number  of  men  into  the  field.  When  it  was  pos- 
nble  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops  superior  tn  nil  otiiers,  such  as  tltf 
Swi&s  infantry  or  the  French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  it  was 
not  thoii^lit  ner««ar)'  to  raise  very  large  armies  ;  but  the  case  is 
allered  when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  anotbrr.\ 

/rke  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  nlso  supplies  means 
of  satisfying  it  ;  for,  as  1  have  already  observtd,  when  men  are  all 
alike)  they  arc  all  weak,  and  ihe  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
uturally  much  stronger  among  democratic  nations  than  elsewhere. 
Hence,  while  these  nations  are  Jcsirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male 
population  in  the  rank»  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effect- 
ing  this  object  :  the  consequence  is,  that  in  democratic  ages  nnnies 
seem  to  grow  lai^er  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war  declines\ 

Id  the  same  ages  too,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  is  likewise 
altered  by  the  same  causes.  Machiavelli obsenes  in  " The  Prince," 
"that  it  is  much  more  difTicull  to  riIhIuo  h  people  which  has  a 
prince  and  its  baron  for  its  leaders,  than  a  nation  which  is  com- 
manded by  a  prince  and  his  slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read 
public  futtctionaries  for  slaves,  and  this  important  truth  will  be 
strictly  applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its  neighbours, 
or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  difficulty.  It  cannot  con- 
quer them,  because  all  its  forces  can  never  be  collected  and  held  to- 
gether for  a  considerable  period  :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an 
enemy  meets  at  every  step  small  centres  of  resistance  by  which  in- 
Tasion  is  arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  country  ;  the  defeated  party  has  constant  op- 
portunities of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand  in  a  new  positioa. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  among  democratic  nations  :  they  easily 
bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field,  and  when  Ihe  na- 
tion is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  becomes  victorious  ;  but  if 
ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  territory  invaded,  it  has  few  resources 
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at  command  ;  and  if  the' enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost 
This  may  very  well  be  explained  :  as  each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity  is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of  the 
whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  rallying-point  to 
others.  /Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic  country  except  the  State  ; 
as  the  military  strength  of  the  State  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  army,  and  its  civil  power  paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the 
chief  city,  all  that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or 
government,  unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it  is 
assailedl  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened  by  the 
creation  of  provincial  liberties,  and  consequently  of  provincial 
powers,  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient  For  after- 
such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable  to  carry  on 
hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they  will  not  be  inclined 
to  attempt  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  adopted  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  object  of  wars  is  not  to  seize  the  property  of  private  in- 
dividuals, but  simply  to  get  possession  of  political  power.  The 
destruction  of  private  property  is  only  occasionally  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  the  latter  object. 

M^en  an  aristocratic  coimtry  is  invaded  after  the  defeat  of  its 
army,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  community,  will  continue  to  defend  themselves  in- 
dividually rather  than  submit  ;  for  if  the  conqueror  remained  master 
of  the  country,  he  would  deprive  them  of  their  political  power,  to 
which  they  cling  even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They 
therefore  prefer  fighting  to  subjection,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes  ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along  with 
them,  because  the  people  has  long  been  used  to  follow  and  obey 
them,  and  besides  has  but  little  to  risk  in  the  war. 

/Among  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  conditions  prevails,  each 
citizen,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  slender  share  of  political  power, 
and  often  has  no  share  at  all  ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  independ- 
ent, and  all  have  something  to  lose;  so  that < they  are  much  less 
afraid  of  being  conquered,  and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an 
aristocratic  people.  It  will  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
a  democratic  population  to  take  up  arras,  when  hostilities  have 
reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  to  such 
a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  character  which  may  impart 
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Pto  every  citizen  some  of  those  intereabi  that  rause  the  nobles  to  adt 

*  tot  the  public  n-cirare  in  aristocratic  countries. 

It  i^bouM  never  be  forgotten  by  the  priuces  end  other  leaders  of 
democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  tlie  passion  and  the  habit  ot 
freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous  cniilntt  with  the  passion 
tnd  Ihe  habit  of  physiral  well-being.  I  can  concciTe  nothing 
better  prepared  for  subjection,  jn  case  of  defeat,  than  a  democralie 
people  without  free  instil utions^ 

Formerly  it  was  custiimary  to  take  the  fit-Id  with  a  small   body 

'  of  trrmps,  to  fight  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make  long  regular 
aeges:  modern  tactics  consist  in  fighting  décisive  Wttles,  and,  aa 
n  BS  a  line  of  march  13  open  before  the  army,  in  rushing  upoD 

V  ftc  capital  city,  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  angle  blow. 

[  KapoleoN,  it  is  said,  was  the  inventor  of  this  new  system  ;  but  the 

I  iavention  of  such  a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individuaj  man, 

I  whoever  he  might  be.     The  mode  in  which  Nnpoleon  carried  on 
r  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  in  his  time;   that 

I  Btode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  that  state 
of  society,  and  because  he  was  the  first  to  employ  it.     Napoleon 
a  the  first  commander  who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from 

'  capital  to  capital,  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of 
ftuilal  society.  It  may  fairly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordinary 
man  had  been  born  three  hundred  years  ngo,  he  would  not  have 
derived  the  same  results  from  his  method  of  warfare,  or,  rather, 
that  he  would  have  had  a  different  method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  Xvords  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  bave 
made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable  a  fortiori  to  âvil 
wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  are  not  naturally  prone  to  the 
military  character  ;  they  sometimes  assume  it,  when  they  have  been 
dragged  by  compulsion  to  the  field  ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body  and  vol- 
untarily to  expose  themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially 
of  civU  war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the  com- 
munity consent  to  run  into  such  risks  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population 
remains  motionless. 

But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  considerable 
obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way  ;  for  they  can  resort  to  no  ok) 
tnd  well-established  infiuence  which  they  are  willing  to  obey — oo 
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well-known  leaders  to  rally  the  discontented,  as  well  as  to  disdpline 
and  to  lead  them — ^no  political  powers  subordmate  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  re- 
sistance directed  against  the  government 

In  democratic  countries  the  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  im- 
mense, and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its  command  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources  which  may  be  com- 
bined against  it  Therefore  the  party  which  occupies  the  seat  of 
the  majority,  which  speaks  in  its  name  and  wields  its  power,  tri- 
umphs instantaneously  and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance  ; 
it  does  not  even  give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in 
the  bud. 

Those  who  in  such  nations  seek  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force 
of  arms  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands,  which  can  better  be  done 
by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular 
war,  the  party  which  represents  the  State  is  always  certain  to 
conquer. 

Thé  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the  army 
should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  the  other  remai]:^ng  true  to  its  allegiance.  An  army 
constitutes  a  small  community,  very  closely  united  together,  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  vitality,  and  able  to  supply  its  own 
wants  for  some  time.  Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could 
not  be  long  ;  for  either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the 
government  by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  vic- 
tory, and  then  the  war  would  be  over  ;  or  the  struggle  would  take 
place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  organized  powers  of  the  State  would  speedily  either 
disband  itself  or  be  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a 
general  truth,  that  in  ages  of  equality  civil  wars  will  become  much 
less  frequent  and  less  protracted.* 

•  Il  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies;  in  confedera* 
cies,  as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political 
fictions,  in  tbe  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  government,  dril 
wars  are  in  fact  nothing  but  foreign  wars  in  disguise. 
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FOURTH  BOOK. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  OPINIONS  AND  SENTI- 
MENTS ON  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 

I  SHOULD  imperfectly  Ailfil  the  purpose  of  this  book,  if,  after 
having  shown  what  opinions  and  sentiments  are  suggested  by  the 
principle  of  equality,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere  I  conclude,  the  gen- 
eral influence  which  these  same  opinions  and  sentiments  may  exer- 
cise upon  the  government  of  human  societies.  To  succeed  in  this 
object  I  shall  frequently  have  to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  I  trust  the 
reader  wiU  not  refuse  to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to 
him,  which  may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THAT    EQUALITY     NATURALLY     GIVES    MEN     A    TASTE     FOR     FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  independent  of  each 
other,  ^ives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for  following,  in  their  private 
actions,  no  other  guide  but  their  own  will.    This  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  they  constantly  enjoy  toward  their  equals  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them  the 
notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living  at  such  times 
have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.    Take  any  one  of  them  at 
a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his  most  deep-seated  instincts  ;  you 
will  find  that  of  all  governments  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most 
highly  value  that  government,  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected, 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

or  all  the  })()liti(al  t'îlecls  product-d  by  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions, this  lov(;  of  iiiilcpciidence  is  the  first  to  strike  the  observing:, 
and  to  alarm  the  timid  ;  nor  ran  it  be  said  tliat  their  iilaim  is 
wholly  misj)lace(l,  tor  anarchy  has  a  niore  formidable  aspect  in 
démocratie  coimtries  than  elsewliere.  As  the  citizens  iiavc  no 
dirrct  inlliience  on  eacli  other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation  fails,  wliich  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would 
seem  that  disorder  must  instantly  reacli  its  utmost  pitch,  and  that, 
every  man  drawinir  aside  in  a  dillerent  direction,  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety nnist  at  once  <'riiml)h^  away.  I  am  however  persuaded  that 
anarchy  is  not  the  prini'i[)al  evil  which  d«»mocratic  aires  havt-  to 
fear,  but  the  h-ast.  For  Uie  principle  of  eijuabty  beirets  two  ten-K 
dencios;  the  one  leads  men  strait^ht  to  independence,  and  may^ 
sudiU'nly  drive  them  into  anarchy  ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a  ^^ 
lont^er,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  lo  servitude.  Nations 
leadily  discern  the  former  leiidency,  and  are  prepared  lo  resist  itj 
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they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without  perceiving  its  drift  ;  hence 
it  is  peculiarly  important  to  point  it  out. 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urjring  as  a  reproach  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  that  it  renders  men  untractable,  that  this  very  cir- 
cumstance principally  calls  forth  my  approbation.  I  admire  to 
see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  the  dim  concep- 
tion and  instinctive  love  of  political  independence,  thus  preparing 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  engenders  :  it  is  on  this  very  ac- 
count that  I  am  attached  to  it 


CHAPTER    SI 

THAT     THK     NOTIONS    OF     DEMOCRATIC     NATIONS   ON    GOVERNMENT    AKI 
NATIIKAM.Y    FAVOURABLE   TO   THE   CONCENTRATION   OF    TOWER. 

The  notion  of  secondary  powers,  placed  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  occurred  naturally  to  tht*  imagination  of  aristo- 
cratic nations,  because  those  communities  contained  individuals  or 
families  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  apparently  destined 
to  command  by  their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealth.    This 
same  notion  is  naturally  wantin^r  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  converse  reasons  ;  it  can  only  be  introduced   artifi- 
cially, it  can  only  be  kept  then?  with  difficulty  ;  whereas  they  con- 
c(?ive,  as  it  wore,  without  thinkina  upnn  the  subject,  the  notion  of 
a  sole  and  central  power  which  governs  the  whole  community  by 
its  «lirect  influcncf*.     Moreover  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  philosophy 
:i]i(l  in   nTiviînii.  ilir   intelli'ct  of  doino.  ratir   fiatioiis   is   pcriiliarlv 
<)]u  II  to  simple  and  trerieral  notions.     (^)inplii*ated  systtTiis  aro  re- 
piiL:"  lant  to  it,  and  its  favourite  (■r)nr('j)iion  is  that  ot' a  t^rrat  na^ioiî 
I'C'i/ipnsrd  (»!' citizens  all  n-seniblinix  the  same  j)attern.  and  all  ltov- 
ernid  hy  a  simple  j>ower. 

The  \eiy  next  notion  to  that  of  a  sole  and  ct-ntral  powor,  whicb 
pi(  >ent^  itseh  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  aj^es  of  efjnaîiîv.  is  rht- 
nntinn  ol  nnifiiirmitv  of  le:;islation.  As  eviTv  man  sees  that  he 
(\\i]"vs  Imt  litt'e  from  those  about  him.  In*  cannot  mi(ler>t.iiid  why 
>.  lule  v.liuh  is  apjjlicahle  to  one  man  sh.Mjhl  n(^t  hv.  ecjnally  apvj!i- 
t*ji!'!e  L»  all  otlie-s.  Ilenee  the  sjiufhtest  privile-jes  are  repugnant 
to  his  reason  :  the  faintest  dissimilariti-'S  in  îlie  j)  )litii\jl  institutions 
«)i  th«' same  ptnpîr  (»!r»'n(l  him,  an-.!  niiifnrmiîy  of  h/î-lation  ap- 
f>  MIS  to  hin-  ti    -f  'ln'  fi  st  érudition  (M  lT"! '(I  »j,(i\e:'Miin  nt. 

1  'ind.  .-.T:  ■Im   •••ii'.aiy.  that  this  saiiie  notion  ot"  a  unilonn  rule, 
■  ■;  ijlly  !):!:.-îoi..  .ir:  all  the  me»ibers  of  lh«!  eominiinitv,  was  almost 
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unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristocratic  ages  ;  it  was  either 
never  entertained,  or  it  was  rejected. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on  either 
side  to  such  blind  instincts  and  such  ungovernable  habits,  that  they 
still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  in  spite  of  particular  exceptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  variety  of  conditions  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  certain  niunber  of  persons  existed  at  that  period  in  precisely 
similar  circumstances;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in 
force  from  assigning  to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and  the  same 
laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few  points  of  re- 
semblance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  among  a  people,  indi- 

<viduals  seem  of  less  importance,  and  society  of  greater  dimensions  ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the  great  and  im- 
posing image  of  the  people  at  large.  This  naturally  gives  the  men 
fof  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opinion  of  the  privileges  of  society, 
and  a  very  humble  notion  of  the  rights  of  individuals  ;  they  are 

^  ready  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and 

'  those  of  the  latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  inibrina- 
tion  and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  community  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  that  power  to  guide  as 
well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  penetrate  to 
the  root  of  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect  some  of  the  no- 
tions which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  find  so  much  accordance  between  men  who  are  so  otteii 
at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that   in  every  state  the  supreme  power 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  people  ;  but  when  once  that  power  is 
^   constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no  limits  to  it,  and  they  ^ 

^  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  pleases. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  peculiar  privileges  granted  to 
cities,  families,  or  persons  ;  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  fore- 
seen that  it  might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity 
the  same  laws  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
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These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  ditTused  in  £urope; 
they  even  insmuate  themselves  amonc;  those  nations  which  most 
vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Such  nations  assi^  a  different  origin  to  the  supreme  power,  but 
they  ascribe  to  that  power  the  same  characteristics.  Among  them 
all,  the  idea  of  intermediate  powers  is  weakened  and  obliterated: 
the  idea  of  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  and 
sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place.*  These 
ideas  take  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  be- 
come more  e(}ual,  and  men  more  alike  ;  they  are  engendered  by 
«quality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  progress  of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these    opinions 
have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.     If  we  listen    atten- 
tively to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in  France,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.      Most  of 
these  parties  censure  the  conduct  of  the  government,  but    they  all 
hold  that  the  government  ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in 
everything  that  is  done.     Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance 
are  nevertheless  agreed  upon  this  head.     The  unity,  the  ubiquity,! 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  I 
rules,  constitute  the  principal   characteristics  of  all   the   political 
systems  wliicli  have  been  put  forward   in  our  ao;e.     They  recur 
even  in  the   wildest  visions  ol"  political  regeneration  :  the   human 
mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  })rivate  in- 
dividuals, thi'V  suiTC^est  themselves  still  more  forciblv  to  the  ujiiids  ' 
oi  princes.  While  the  ancient  fabric  of  European  society  is  alter- 
ed arul  dissolved,  sovereio^ns  acquire  new  conceptions  of  their  op- 
portunitit?s  and  their  dutit's  ;  tliey  learn  for  the  fust  time  tliat  the 
central  power  which  they  repreiient  may  and  oui^ht  to  administer 
l)y  its  own  aijency,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  conctins  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  tlie  monarchs  of  Europe, 
now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kinc^s,  and  abides  there  amid 
all  the  airitiition  of  more  unsettled  thoughts. 

Our  cnntem])oraries  aie  tlu-refore  much  less  divided  than  is  com- 
monly supp'^sed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputing   as  to  the  hands  in 
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^  Jch  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they  readily  agree  upon  the 
du'  fts  and  the  rights  of  that  supremacy.    The  notion  they  all  form 
^f  ^vernment  is  that  of  a  sole,  simple,  providential  and  creative 
po^cr. 

j*ll  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled;  this  one  remains 
fixe },  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  adopted  by  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers  ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  multitiide  ; 
those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  agree  to  pursue  it 
with  equal  ardour  ;  it  is  the  foremost  notion  of  their  minds,  it 
seems  conatural  with  their  feelings.  It  originates  therefore  in  no 
caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition  ol 
the  present  state  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THAT   THE   SENTIMENTS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS   ACCORD   WITH   TIIEIl 
OPINIONS   IN   LEADING  THEM   TO  CONCENTRATE   POLITICAL   POWER. 

If  it  be  true  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt  the 
notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted  on  the  other 
hand  that  their  habits,  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  recog" 
nise  such  a  power  and  to  give  it  their  support.*  This  may  he 
demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  reasons,  to 
which  the  fact  may  be  attributed,  have  been  previously  stated. 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  countries  have  no  superiors, 
no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  partners  in  their  under- 
takings, they  readily  fall  back  upon  themselves  and  consider  them- 
selves as  beings  apart.  I  had  occasion  to  point  this  out  at  consid- 
erable length  in  treating  of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can 
never,  without  an  elfort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to 
engage  in  public  business  ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  aban- 
don the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  permanent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  State.  Not 
only  arc  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for  public  business,  but 
they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  Private  life  is  so  \ 
busy  in  democratic  periods,  so  excited,  so  full  of  wishes  and  of 
work,  that  hardly  any  energy  or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual 

*  Men  connect  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unity  with  means,  God 
with  ends  ;  hence  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  conceive  it,  leads  us  into 
infinite  littlenesses.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow  the  same  course  toward 
the  same  object  is  a  human  notion; — to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action, 
but  so  combined  that  all  these  acts  lead  by  a  multitude  of  different  courses 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  barren  ;  the  divine  idea  preg- 
nant with  abundant  results.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  greatness  by 
simplifying  the  means  they  use;  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  which  ii 
simple — his  means  are  infinitely  varied. 
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for  public  life.  I  am  the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensi- 
ties are  unconquerable,  since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book 
has  been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that  at  the  present 
day  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  human  heart,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  checked  they  will  wholly  overgrow  it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  increasing  love  of 
well-being,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property,  cause  demo- 
cratic nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbance.  The  love  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  passion  which  these  nations 
retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active  and  powerful  among  them  in 
proportion  as  all  other  passions  droop  and  die.  This  naturally  dis- 
poses the  members  of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  sur- 
render additional  rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems 
to  be  interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  ages  of  equality  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to  expect  much 
support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  independent  and  power- 
less. These  two  conditions,  which  must  never  be  either  separately 
considered  or  confounded  together,  inspire  the  citizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  with  very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence 
fills  him  with  self-reliance  and  pride  among  his  equals  ;  his  debil- 
ity makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  some  outward 
assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of  them,  because 
they  are  all  impotent  and  unsympathizing.  In  this  predicament  he 
naturally  turns  his  eyes  to  that  imposing  power  which  alone  rises 
above  the  level  of  universal  depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants 
and  especially  his  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ulti- 
mately views  it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own 
weakness.* 

*  Id  democratic  communities  Dothinflr  but  the  central  power  has  any 
stability  in  its  position  or  any  permanence  in  its  undertakings.  All  the 
members  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transformation.  Now  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  governments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
action  :  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such  a  government  should  not 
ultimately  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principle  and  a  constant 
will,  upon  men,  whose  position,  whose  notions,  and  whose  desires  ara  in 
continual  vacillation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  members  of  the  community  prcmoU»  the 
influence  of  the  central  power  without  intending  it.    Democratic  ager 
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This  may  more  completely  explain  what  frequently  takes  place 
in  democratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  who  are  so  impatient 
of  superiors  patiently  submit  to  a  master,  exhibiting  at  once  their 
pride  and  their  servility. 

The  hatred  which  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  proportioD 
as  privileges  become  more  scarce  and  less  considerable,  so  that 
democratic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely  at  the  very 
time  when  they  have  least  fuel.  I  have  already  given  the  reason 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  unequal,  no  in- 
equality is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye  ;  whereas  the  slightest  dis- 
similarity is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general  imiformity  :  the  more 
complete  is  this  uniformity,  the  more  insupportable  does  the  sight 
of  such  a  difference  become.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of 
equality  should  constantly  increase  together  with  equality  itself, 
and  that  it  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

This  never-dying,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  a  democratic 
people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  the  state  alone.  The  sovereign,  being  necessarily 
and  incontestably  above  all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  en\'y,  and 
each  of  them  thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative 
which  he  concedes  to  the  crown. 

The  man  of  a  democratic  age  is  extremely  reluctant  to  obey  his 


periods  of  experiment,  innovation,  and  adventure.  At  such  times  there  are 
always  a  multitude  of  men  ençfnç^ed  in  difficult  or  novel  undertakings, 
which  they  follow  alone,  without  caring  fur  their  fellow-men.  Such  per- 
sons may  be  ready  to  admit,  as  a  î^eneral  principle,  that  the  public  au- 
thority ought  not  to  interfere  in  private  concerns;  but,  by  an  exceptim  lo 
that  rule,  each  of  them  craves  for  its  assistance  in  the  particular  concern 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  and  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  influence  of  the  -zov' 
ernment  for  his  own  benefit,  though  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  o.-i-a- 
Biona.  If  a  large  number  of  men  apply  this  particular  exception  to  a  sreal 
variety  of  different  purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  extends  in- 
sensibly in  all  directions,  although  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  circum- 
scribed. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increases  its  power  simply  by  the  fact  of 
its  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side;  every  incident  befriends  it  ;  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  unconsciously  promote  it  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  thai 
the  older  a  democratic  community  is,  the  more  centralized  will  its  goyem* 
ment  become. 
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neighbour  who  is  his  equal;  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  such  a 
person  ability  superior  to  his  own  ;  he  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is 
jealous  of  his  power  ;  he  fears  and  he  contemns  him  ;  and  he  loves 
continually  to  remind  him  of  the  common  dépendance  in  -vhich 
both  of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power  which  follows  its  natural  tendencies  courts 
and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality;  for  equality  singularly 
facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  influence  of  a  central  power.  ^' 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  every  central  government 
worships  uniformity:  uniformity  relieves  it  from  inquiry  into  an 
miinite  number  of  small  details  which  must  be  attended  to  if  rules 
were  to  be  adapted  to  men,  instead  of  indiscriminately  subjecting 
men  to  rules  :  thus  the  government  likes  what  the  citizens  like, 
and  naturally  hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments, 
which,  in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  conviction, 
establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between  them.  The  faults 
of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  tastes  ;  public 
confidence  is  only  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its 
excesses  and  its  errors,  and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Demo- 
cratic nations  often  hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is 
vested  ;  but  they  always  love  that  power  itself.  '" 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  suggests  to  men  %  t 
the  notion  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong  government  :  I  have  now 
shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it^' 
To  governments  of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore 
tending.  They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natural  inclination  of 
mind  and  heart  ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are  opening 
upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liberties  will  ever  be 
the  produce  of  artificial  contrivance  ;  that  centralization  will  be 
the  natural  form  of  government.* 

*  A  democratic  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  tastes  to  centralize  its 
government,  but  the  passions  of  all  the  men  by  whom  it  is  governed  con- 
stantly urge  it  in  the  same  direction.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that 
almost  all  the  able  and  ambitious  members  of  a  democratic  community 
will  labour  without  ceasing  to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  becauw 
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ihey  all  hope  at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  those  powers.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  extreme  centralization  may  be 
injurious  to  the  State,  since  they  are  centralizing  for  their  own  benefit 
Among  the  public  men  of  democracies  there  are  hardly  any  but  men 
of  great  disinterestedness  or  extreme  mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  the 
eentralization  of  govemment:  the  former  are  scarce,  the  latter  powerh 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  CERTAIN  PECULIAR  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES  WHICH  EITHER  LEAF  I 
PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OR  WHL^ 
DIVERT  THEM  FROM  IT. 

If  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  centralixji- 
tion  of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an  unequal  manner. 
This  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  promrte 
or  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  that  state  of  society — ch> 
cumstances  which  arc  exceedingly  numerous;  but  I  shall  only 
advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

Among  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  became  equal, 
the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions  combat,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  propensities  superinduced  by  the  principle  of  equality  ; 
and  although  the  central  power  may  increase  its  privileçes  among 
such  a  people,  the  private  members  of  such  a  commurâty  will  never 
entirely  forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions grows  up  among^a  people  which  has  never  known,  or  has 
long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is  (and  such  is  the  case  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  former  habits  of  the  nation  are 
suddenly  combined,  by  some  sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the 
novel  habits  and  principles  engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all 
powers  seem  spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers 
accumulate  there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  instantly 
attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  while  private  persons 
allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
weakness. 

The  English  who  emigrated  three  himdred  years  ago  to  found  a 
democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  had 
all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  in  their  mother  country  ; 
they  were  conversant  with  trial  by  jury  ;  they  were  accustomed  to 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press — ^to  personal  freedom,  to  the 
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notion  of  rights  and  the  practice  of  asserting  them.  They  carried 
with  them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customs 
and  these  institutions  preserved  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  state.  Thus  among  the  Americans  it  is  freedom  which  is  old- 
equality  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  reverse  is  occurring 
in  Europe,  where  ecjuality,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  under 
the  rule  of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations 
long  before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  conceptions. 

I  have  said  that  among  democratic  nations  the  notion  of  govern- 
ment naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  the  form  of  a  sole 
and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion  of  intermediate  powers  is 
not  familiar  to  them.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  demo- 
cratic nations  which  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  equality  by  means  of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  which 
managed  local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the 
storm,  and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remains  has  as  yet  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  lit  it  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  same  affairs,  the  state  alone  seems  capable  of  taking 
upon  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and  centralization  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of  the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  for  having  centred 
in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative  power  of  France  ; 
for,  after  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher 
rank  of  the  middle  classes,  these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  course: 
it  would  have  been  almost  as  difficult  for  lym  to  reject  as  to  assume 
them.  But  no  necessity  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  felt  by  the 
Americans,  who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  having 
governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call  upon  the 
state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus  the  progress  of 
centralization  among  a  democratic  people  depends  not  only  on  the 
progress  of  equality,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  this  equality  has 
been  established. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution,  when 
hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  different  classes  of 
society,  the  people  endeavours  to  centralize  the  public  adininistra- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  order  to  wrest  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs  from  the  aristocracy.  Toward  the  close  of 
such  a  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered 
aristocracy  that  endeavours  to  make  over  the  management  of  all 
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affairs  to  the  state,  because  such  an  aristocracy  dreads  the  tyranny 
of  a  people  which  has  become  its  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  its 
master.  Thus  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the  community 
which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of  the  government  ;  but 
as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  there  is  always  one  class 
in  the  nation,  powerful  in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  which  is  induced, 
by  peculiar  passion^  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  adminis- 
tration, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by  one's 
neighbour,  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling  among  demo- 
cratic nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in 
England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  destroy  local  independ- 
ence, and  to  transfer  the  administration  from  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  to  the  centre;  whereas  the  higher  classes  are  en- 
deavouring to  retain  this  administration  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries. I  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very 
reverse  will  happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is  always 
stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  among  a  democratic 
people  which  has  passed  through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  among  a  democratic  community  in 
which  the  citizens  have  been  equal  from  the  first.  The  example 
of  the  Americans  completely  demonstrates  the  fact.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges; 
they  have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  inferior, 
and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they  have  never 
known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supreme  power  to  manage 
their  affairs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans  is  singular:  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  aristocracy  of  England  the  notion  of  private  rights 
and  the  taste  for  local  freedom  ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  because  they  have  had  no  aristocracy 
to  combat. 

If  at  all  times  education  enables  men  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence, this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic  ages.  When  all 
men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole  and  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct.  But  men  require  much  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  art  to  organize  and  to  maintain  secondary 
powers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  to  create  amidst  the  inde- 
pendence and  individual  weakness  of  the  citizens  such  free  associa« 
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tions  as  may  be  in  a  condition  to  struggle  against  tyranny  witbout 
destroying  public  order. 
/    Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjection  of  individ- 

^  uals  will  increase  among  democratic  nations,  not  only  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  igno- 

^  ranee.  It  is  true,  that  in  ages  of  imperfect  civilization  the  govern- 
ment is  frequently  as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose 
a  despotism  upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the  know- 
ledge required  to  shake  it  off;  but  the  effect  is  not  the  same  on  both 
sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  people  may  be,  the  central  power 
which  rules  it  is  never  completely  devoid  of  cultivation,  because  it 
readily  draws  to  its  own  uses  what  littie  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and,  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere. 
Hence,  among  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  democratic,  an 
amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedily  to  arise  between  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  ruler  and  that  of  each  of  his  subjects.  This 
completes  the  easy  concentration  of  all  power  in  his  hands  :  the  ad- 
ministrative function  of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  because  the 
state  alone  is  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may  be,  never 
afford  the  same  spectacle,  because  in  them  instruction  is  nearly 
equally  (lilfuscd  ])etwcen  the  monarch  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  community. 

The  Pacha,  who  now  rules  in  Egypt,  found  the  population  of 
that  country  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  and  equal,  and 
he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability  of  Europe  to  govern  that 
people.  As  the  personal  attainments  of  the  sovereign  are  thus 
combined  with  the  ignorance  and  democratic  weakness  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  utmost  centralization  has  been  established  without  im- 
pediment, and  the  Pacha  has  made  the  country  his  manufactory, 
and  the  inhabitants  his  workmen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ultimately 

^  enervates  society,  and  tlius  after  a  length  of  time  weakens  the  gov- 
ernment itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  a  centralized  social  power 
may  be  able  to  execute  great  undertakings  with  facilitj'  in  a  given 
time  and  on  a  particular  point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
war,  in  which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferrin<3^  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point,  than  on  the 
extent  of  those  resources.     Hence  it  is  chiefly  in  war  that  nations 
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desire  and  frequently  require  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  All  men  of  military  genius  are  fond  of  centraliza- 
tion, which  increases  their  strength  ;  and  all  men  of  centralizing 
genius  are  fond  of  war,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus  the  democratic  tiia- 
dency  which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  n)ultiply  the  privileges  of 
the  state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private  persons,  is  m  jch 
more  rapid  and  constant  among  those  democratic  nations  which 
are  exposed  by  their  position  to  great  and  frequent  wars,  than 
among  all  others. 

I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love  of  welU 
being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase  the  function^ 
of  central  government,  as  the  only  power  which  appears  to  be  in- 
trinsically sufficiently  strong,  enlightened,  and  seciu'e,  to  protect 
them  from  anarchy.  I  would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity agitated  and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity, 
and  lead  private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquillity. 

A  people  is  therefore  never  so  disposed  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  révolu* 
tion,  which,  after  having  wrested  property  from  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors,  has  shaken  all  belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with 
fierce  hatreds,  conflicting  interests,  and  contending  factions.  The 
love  of  public  tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscrimina- 
ting  passion,  and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  conceive 
a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which  may 
concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the  principal 
cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost  of  the  incidental 
causes  which  may  draw  the  management  of  all  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic  countries,  is  the  origin  of  that  ruler 
himself,  and  his  own  propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  of 
equality  are  naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to 
extend  its  privileges  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  faith- 
fully represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their  own 
inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no  bounds,  and 
they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it  is  bestowed  upon 

themselves. 
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The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre  wiU  alwiijs 
be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of  kings  who  are  still 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aristocratic  order,  than  under 
new  princes,  the  children  of  their  own  achievements,  whose  birth, 
prejudices,  propensities,  and  habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly 
to  the  cause  of  equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic 
origin  who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize; 
I  believe  they  apply  themselves  to  that  object  as  diligently  as  any 
others.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equahty  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great,  because  the  community, 
instead  of  volunteering  compliance  with  their  desires,  firequently 
,  obeys  them  with  reluctance.  In  democratic  communities  the  rule 
is  that  centralization  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign 
is  less  aristocratic. 

When  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  perfectly  accord 
with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility,  the  vices  inherent  in 
aristocratic  communities  have  a  free  course,  and  meet  with  no  cor- 
rective. The  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is 
constantly  led,  by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to 
adopt  sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and  the 
people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to  those  manners 
which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such  times  it  often  happens 
that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the  central  power  far  less  as  a  tyran- 
nical than  as  an  aristocratical  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the 
firm  defence  of  their  independence,  not  only  because  they  would  re- 
main free,  but  especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equal. 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  family,  in  order 
to  place  men  of  a  more  recent  growth  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people,  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power  ;  but  however 
anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first,  we  need  not  hesi- 
late  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain  consequence  will  be  to  ex- 
tend and  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition  which  is  required  in 
order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power  in  a  democratic 
community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  taget  men  to  believe  you  love  it.^ 
•  Thus  the  science  of  despotism,  which  was  once  so  complex,  is  sim- 
plified, and  reduced  as  it  were  to  a  single  principle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I 

THAT  AlIONO  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUR  TIME  THE  POWER  OF 
GOVERNMENTS  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  PERSONS  WHO  (K)V- 
ERN  ARE   LESS   STABLE. 

On  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  will 
be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in  Europe  everything  seems 
to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  render  all  that  enjoyed  the  rights  of  private  inde- 
pendence more  weak,  more  subordinate,  and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general  and  per- 
manent tendencies  whidi  urge  the  Americans  to  the  centralization 
of  government,  and  they  are  moreover  exposed  to  a  number  of 
|secondary  and  iAcidental  causes  with  which  the  Americans  are 
unacquainted.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  toward 
equality  brings  them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And  indeed  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  aristocratic  ages  which 
preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  de- 
prived of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
power.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  numerous  private  persons  and  corporations  were 
efficiently  independent  to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain 
troops,  to  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  State  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone  these  nat- 
ural attributes  of  sovereign  power  ;  in  all  matters  of  government 
the  State  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent  between  itself  and  the 
people,  and  in  general  business  it  directs  the  people  by  its  own 
immediate  influence.  I  am  far  from  blaming  this  concentration  of 
power,  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers  existed 
/n  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and  administered  local 


t&ia.  Mort  of  thwe  local  anflMiitiee  hare  ■trea^  iCffiari; 
éU  are  agtxMj  tending  to  âinqipflV,  or  to  bll  into  the  moit  earn- 
plete  depodance.  FMm  one  udctf  Europe  to  die  ofbcr  tks|Rr- 
ilegee  of  the  nobi^^,  the  lilMities'ctf  citie%  and  tlie  powc»  cffN- 
nndal  bodies,  are  eiflier  deitioyed  or  npon  theTargp^of  durtmafim 
E^irope  has  endured,  in  the  coBtac  of  the  laat  half  centuij,— g 
xevolutioaB  and  countra-^erolutiotis  which  hare  ^tated  it  in  opf»- 
«te  directitHia:  but  all  these  partmttntla»  kmbiU*  enek  otbm  m 
«nereipect — they  have  all  shaken  or  d^rtroyed  the  aeomkdKj  pov- 
«■ofgOTcmioait  The  local  prinlqça  wluck  aw  SVeadiAdirt 
iboliih  in  the  coantriel  they  cooquerad,  hsn  finallj  ■"«°—'t^  It 
the  policy  of  the  piinces  who  conquo^  the  flench.  Tluiae  pnM 
oea  rejaded  all  the  innovationa  ttf  Ûtt  Fr^ich  reTolutÎQB  csHpl 
QB&tralization  :  that  is  the  rat;  priocfile  Huy  oonseotad  to  raen* 
from  such  a  aOorce. 

,  Mjr  object  is  to  nmark,  that  ill  tbcaBTarioHBi^iti,wfai«à  hut 
been  suoceanvely  wrested»  in  out  tiaa^  from  clawer^  cotpoffliai^ 
^à  indmdnab,  have  not  aored  to  nÛM  new  pecoodaiy  pomHa 
«more  democratic  ban,  but  have  imifbimljr  been  oonceBtntad  ia 
^  hands  of  &e  sovereign.    Emtfmben  the  State  aoqams  wtm. 


and  more  direct  control  over  the  humblest  membere  of  ibe  o 
munity,  and  a  more  exclu^ve  power  of  governing  each  of  tbem 
in  his  smallest  concerns* 

Almost  all  tbe  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were  6»- 
merly  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations  ;  they  are 

*  This  gradual  weakeniog  of  individuBlt  in  rel&tioa  to  society  at  kqc 
may  t>e  traced  in  a  thousaod  ways.  I  sliall  select  from  amixig  these  exain- 
pies  one  derived  from  ihe  taw  of  nills. 

In  aristocracies  it  is  common  to  profess  the  greatest  rcYereace  fot  the 
last  testamentary  dispositions  of  a  man  ;  this  feeling  sometimes  eveo  be- 
nine  superstitious  among  the  elder  nations  of  Europe:  the  power  of  liie 
Slate,  far  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  foKi 
to  the  very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetual  power. 

When  all  living  men  are  enfeebled,  ibe  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected: 
II  is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
dieckod  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  twiddle  ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  among  the  French  at  the  ptes- 
«It  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  bis  fortune  among  his  children  withoat 
the  interference  of  the  Slate  :  afler  having  domineered  over  a  whole  lifa^ 
the  law  iiuiau  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it. 
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noM9  almost  all  dependant  on  the  supreme  government,  and  m  many 
countries  are  actually  administered  by  that  power.  The  State 
almost  exclusively  undertakes  to  supply  bread  to  the  hunsrry,  as- 
sistance and  shelter  to  the  sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  ihe 
sole  reliever  of  all  kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  countries  at  the 
present  day  a  national  concern.  The  State  receives,  and  often 
takes  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  to  hand  it  over  to 
official  agents  :  the  State  undertakes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  in- 
struct the  mind  of  each  generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the 
courses  of  public  instruction  as  in  everything  else  ;  diversity,  as 
•well  as  fre^om,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  among  almost  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  our  days,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  religion  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  Not  that 
rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right  of  settling  points  of  doctrine, 
but  they  get  more  and  more  hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom 
doctrines  are  expounded  ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property, 
and  pay  them  by  salaries  ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  ministers — often 
their  own  servants — and  by  this  alliance  with  religion  they  reach 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  authority 
of  government  has  not  only  spread,  as  we  have  just  seen,  through- 
out the  sphere  of  all  existing  powers,  till  that  sphere  can  no  long- 
er contain  it,  but  it  goes  further,  and  invades  the  domain  hereto- 
fore reserved  to  private  independence.  A  multitude  of  actions, 
which  were  formerly  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public 
administration,  have  been  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time, 
and  the  number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  supreme  government  usually  con- 
tented itself  with  managing  and  superintending  the  community  in 

*  In  proportion  as  the  duties  of  the  central  power  are  au^fmented,  the 
number  of  public  officers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increase 
also.  They  form  a  nation  in  each  nation  ;  and  as  they  share  the  stability 
of  the  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe  the  goverament  rules  in  two  ways  ;  it 
roles  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertam  of  its 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  hope  thry  have  of  becoming  its  agents. 


whatever  dirci'tly  Hnd  UKtt;ntiil>ly  concernefl  the  national  hononr; 
but  in  all  other  rt«ptK:ls  the  people  were  left  to  work  out  their 
own  Irte  will.  Among  these  nations  the  goTemment  often seemol 
til  ti>rgi.-t  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and  the  eutfenngs  of 
private  persons  involve  the  general  prosperity,  and  that  to  pre%ciit 
the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  must  sametimes  be  a  matter  of 
public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  the  opposite  extrecue 
Il  is  Fvidrnt  Ihat  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  content  themsetva 
with  eoverninp  the  people  collectively  ;  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
f  thought  therasplves  responsible  for  the  actions  and  private  condi- 
)'  tion  tif  their  subjects — as  if  they  bad  undertaken  to  guide  and  l' 
inittnict  each  of  them  in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure 
their  happiness  quite  independently  of  their  own  consent.  On  the 
Othi-r  hand  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to  look 
Upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light  ;  they  invoke  its  asis- 
anee  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ad- 
ministration as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  tbere  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  pubhc 
administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  centralized,  hot 
nmre  inquisitive  and  more  minute  :  it  everywhere  interferes  in  pri- 
vate concerns  more  than  it  did  ;  it  regulates  more  undertakings, 
and  undent akinirs  of  a  lesser  kind  ;  and  it  gsins  a  firmer  Ibotinï 
every  day  about,  above,  and  around  all  private  persons,  to  assist, 
to  advise,  and  to  coerce  them. 

Formerly  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  bis  lands,  or  the 
revenue  of  his  taxes  ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now  that  his  wants 
have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under  the  same  circum* 
atances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince  to  put  on  a  new  tax, 
he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus  the  State  gradually  becoma 
the  debtor  of  most  of  the  wealthier  member  of  the  community, 
and  centralizes  the  largest  amounts  of  capital  m  its  own  bands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another  method.  As 
men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  pOor 
have  more  resources,  more  education,  and  more  desires  ;  they  con- 
neive  the  notion  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them 
to  save.  These  savings  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of 
■inall  capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labour,  which  are 
always  increasing.     But  the  greater  part  of  this  money  would  bs 
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anproductive  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the  hands  of  its  owners 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  philanthropic  institution, 
which  will  soon  become,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most 
important  political  institutions.  Some  charitable  persons  conceived 
the  notion  of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them 
oui  at  interest.  In  some  countries  these  benevolent  associations 
are  still  completely  distinct  from  the  state  ;  but  in  almost  all  they 
manifestly  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  the  government  ;  and 
m  some  of  them  the  government  has  superseded  them,  taking  upon 
itself  the  enormous  task  of  centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting 
out  at  interest  on  its  own  responsibility,  the  daily  savings  of  many 
millions  of  the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  State  draws  to  itself  the^vealth  of  the  rich  by  loans, 
and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the  savings'  banks. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually  flowing  around  the  gov- 
ernment and  passing  through  its  hands  ;  the  accumulation  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  ;  'for  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  the  State  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with 
confidence,  because  the  State  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
strength  and  durabihty.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  public  treasury  ;  he  interferes  in  private  money-matters  ;  he 
is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their 
steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  whole  of  the  du- 
ties formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities — extending  those 
duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities — but  it  performs  them  with 
more  alertness,  strength,  and  independence  than  it  displayed  be- 
fore. All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  in  our  time  singularly 
improved  the  science  of  administration  :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at  less  ex- 

*  On  the  one  hand  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing, and  on  the  other  the  government  gets  more  and  more  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  sources  of  that  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  following  two  separate  roads  to  servitude:  the  taste  for 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  govemmenti 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dépendance  upon  thost 
who  govern. 


psM)  &eyM«i&tDbC'CcostaBdr'{nnchadl7  «Udv^qHnnw 
ofvluiib  âuf  hn»  ■ttqpped  ^^ndiptaona.  I^OB^y  tMky  Or 
.  idnxi  of  Europe  hoU  tiiw  nbovfvate  affio««  «Mkr  Aiotw  es»> 
tnd,  and  Qi«f  invaot  new  methfidi  Iv  gsiiUiig  tfaqn  imhc  dog^ 
ipid  iatpfffttiwg  tbem  «iût  lev  botiUe.  Not  content  vjiUi  mriwMipin 
«vfliytUiig  by  thâr  »gta%  they  indertala)  to  mui^p  the  rtmétt 
«f  tlMV  agwli  is  eTC(7thbg:iK  tbtit  the  pablic  aàaûaàKtnlàm 
mt  only  depoKb  ^mo  «k  vi^.the  MUiie  powa',bat^  is  man  ma 
man  otmfiBed  to  not  ^t  •«d  ooocentntecl  hi  ]be  «sw  bwdb 
Hm  gOT^nuueiit  ccntJ-ali'it'S  its  iigency  white  it  increases  its  pre- 
fPgÊlxn — henoe  a  two-fold  increase  of  slrungth. 

In  examinii^  the  ancient  constitution  of  Uie  judicial  pnvrtx,  t 
l^nong  nuMt  European  nations,  two  things  strike  the  mind — ^tlie 
jfjàig^S^SSSJ^  ^^^^  power,  and  the  extent  of  its  functions.  Not 
jftHfia  aie  courir  i>(  justice  decide  almost  all  dittL-rences  tM^wea 
{Rvate  penrae,  but  in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbilera  be- 
.^veen  private  persons  and  the  State. 

,:■  I  do  not  here  »Qude  to  the  po^Ml  and  «daiiiûstnittTe  ofiod 
jf^âeii  courts  of  judcatnre  had  in  «^  ooontliea  tiSBped,  btf  t» 
lite  judicial  office  common  to  âi«n  all  InaMttttftiiBcoaDtnaaaf 
Europe,  there  were,  and  there  Btill  are,  many  private  rights,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  general  right  of  property,  wluch 
stood  under  the  proteotion  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the 
State  could  not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semt> 
political  power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts  of 
judicature  from  all  others  ;  for  all  nations  have  had  judges,  but  all 
have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the  same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well  as  among  the 
others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and  more  dependant  courts  are 
everywhere  springing  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  deciding,  by  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such 
litigated  matters  as  may  arise  between  the  government  and  private 
persons.  The  elder  judicial  power  retwns  its  independence,  but  ib 
jurisdiction  is  narrowed  ;  and  there  is  a  glowing  tendency  to  reduce 
*  to  be  exclusively  the  arbiter  betweoi  private  interests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continually  in- 
creasing, and  their  (unctions  increase  likewise.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  suhjectii^ 
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As  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sanction  of  another  power.  Aa 
judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  the  State  is  to  select  them 
and  always  to  hold  them  under  its  control  ;  so  that,  between  the 
government  and  private  individuals,  they  place  the  effigy  of  justice 
rather  than  justice  itself.  The  State  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-increasing  power  of 
deciding  on  them  all  without  restriction  and  without  appeal.* 

There  exists  among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  one  great 
cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  extend  the  agency  or  to 
strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  power,  though  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to:  I  mean  the. growth  of  manufactures, 
whichis  fostered  by  the  prop^ess  of  social  ejtt^Jty^  'iVIanufactures"" 
generally  collect  a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  among 
whom  new  and  complex  relations  spring  up.  These  men  are  ex- 
posed by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered.  It  may 
also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the  health,  and  even 
the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of  those  who  live  by  them. 
Thus  the  manufacturing  classes  require  more  regulation,  superin- 
tendence, and  restraint  than  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  powers  of  government  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  classes.  > 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application  ;  what  follows  more  espe- 
cially concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristocracy  was  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend  it  :  landed  property  was 
therefore  surrounded  by  ample  securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed 
great  independence.  This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which 
have  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands 
and  the  ruin  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  among  the  community  who  most 
easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

*  A  strange  sophism  has  been  made  on  this  head  in  France.  When  a 
salt  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  tried  ' 
before  an  ordinary  judge — in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  the  administrative 
and  the  judicial  powers  :  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment with  the  office  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time. 


"^B        In  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources  of  our 

^l    lûstory  are  to  be  traced, personal  property  was  of  smalt  importance, 

^^V   tnd  those  who  possessetl  it  were  despised  and  weak  :  the  manofac- 

^^P  taring  class  formed  an  exception  in  the  midst  of  those  arislocratit 

^H     bommunities  ;  as  it  had  no  cer'ain  patronage,  it  was  not  outtvnnjly 

^K     protected,  and  was  often  unable  to  protect  itself.     Hence  a  habit 

^1      sprung  up  of  considering  manufacturing  property  as  something  of  a 

B     peculiar  nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not  worthy 

■     of  the  same  securities  as  property  in  general  ;  and   manufacturers 

H    were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who» 

H    independence  was  of  small   importance,  and  who  might  with  prci- 

H'  priety  be  abandoned  to  the  disciplinary  passions  of  princes.    On 

^V    g^lancing  over  the   codes  of  the  middle  ages,  one  ia  surprised  to 

^K  Bee,  in  those  periods  of  personal  independence,  with  what  incessant 

^■'  royal  regulations  manufactures  were  hampered,  even  in  their  small- 

^1    est  details  :  on  this  point  centralization  was  as  active  and  as  minute 

r    as  it  can  ever  be. 

1  Since  that  time  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  world: 

I       manufacturing  property,  which  was  then  only  in  the  germ,  has 
J      Spread  till  it  covers  Europe;  the  manufacturing  class  has  been 
I       multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks  ;  it  ba; 
I       grown  and  is  still  perpetually  growing  in  number,  in  importanc*,  in 
wealth.     Almost  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected 
with  it  at  least  on  some  one  point  :  after  having  been  an  excep- 
tion in  society,  it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
class  ;  nevertheless  the  notions  ané  political  precedents  eng^idered 
by  it  of  old  still  cling  about  it.    These  notions  and  these  precedents 
remain  unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and   also  because  they 
bappen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions  and  gen- 
er^l  habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Alanufacturing  property  then  doesVot  extend  its  rights  in  the 
same  ratio  as  its  importance.    The  manufacturing  classes  do  not 

L become  less  dependant,  while  they  become  more  numerous  ;  bat, 
OD  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  despotism  lurked  within  then^ 
and  naturally  grew  with  their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  in  corrobtmititui  of  this  remark  : — 
Mines  are  the  natural  sources  of  manu&cturing  wealth .  as  maanfàcCBM 
have  ^owD  up  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  miaea  hna  become  trf"  mare 
gODOKl  importance,  and  good  mining  more  difficult  fhxn  the  mbdinnoo  d 
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As  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  ws 
of  roads,  canals,  harbours  and  other  works  of  a  semi-public  nature, 
which  facilitate  the  acquiâtion  of  wealth,  is  more  strongly  felt  ;  and 
as  a  nation  becomes  more  democratic,  private  individuals  are  lessj 
able,  and  the  State  more  able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  all-gofern^ 
ments  at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  themselves  alone  the  exe- 
cution of  these  undertakings  ;  by  which  means  they  daily  hold  in 
closer  dépendance  the  population  which  they  govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state  increases, 
and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  consumptidn  of  manu- 
factured produce  is  always  growing  larger,  and  these  commodities 
are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals  or  establishments  of  the  govern- 
ment Thus,  in  every  kingdom,  the  ruler  becomes  the  principal 
manufacturer  :  he  collects  and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number 
of  engineers,  architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master  of  all  other 
manufacturers.    As  private  persons  become  more  powerless  by  be-  ^ 
coming  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing  in  manufactures  with-  ^       k 
out  combination;  but  the  government  naturally  seeks  to  place  I  ^^ 
these  combinations  under  its  own  control. 

property,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  most  gov 
emments  have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie, 
and  of  inspecting  the  works  ;  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other 
•kind  of  property. 

Thus  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
And  sheltered  by  the  same  guarantees  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
&llen  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  State  either  works  them  or  farms 
them  ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  deriving  their  rights  from  the 
State  ;  and,  moreover,  the  State  almost  everywhere  claims  the  power  of 
directing  their  operations  ;  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticular methods,  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  government-court  of  justicei 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  to  other  hands  ;  so  that  the  > 

government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adventurers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also;  new  ones  are  opened;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  up  ;  day  by  day  governments  augment  their  subterranean  dominioni^ 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 


'i    It  must  be  admitted  thai  these  collective  beings,  which  are  caitleé 

I, combinations,  are  stronçer  and  more  formidable  than  a  prifate  m- 

[dividual  can  ever  be,  and  tliat  they  have  less  of  the  responsibility 

their  own  actions  ;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should 

t  be  allowed  to  retain  so  great  an  independence  of  the  supreme 

government  as  might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individual. 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as  their 
own  inchnations  invile  them  to  it.  Among  democratic  nations  it 
is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  gov- 
ernment can  ever  display  itself:  hence  the  latter  always  loolis  with 
ill-favour  on  those  associations  which  are  not  in  its  own  power; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  democratic  nations, 
the  people  themselves  often  entertain  a  secret  feelinjï  nf  fear  and 
jealousy  agains!  these  very  associations,  which  prevents  the  citizen 

tAora  defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
Seed,  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private  bodio, 
in  the  nûdst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  whole  community, 
astonisli  and  alarm  the  people  ;  and  the  free  use  which  each  asso- 
pation  makes  of  its  natural  powcre  is  almost  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ous privilege.  All  the  associations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are, 
i  moreover,  now  corporate  jinwcrs,  whose  rij;lits  have  nut  been  sanc- 
tioned by  time  ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  notion 
of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of  go^-emment  ii 
onbounded  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  lose  their  fi'eedom 
at  their  Wrth. 

Among  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of  association 
which  caimol  be  formed  until  the  State  has  examined  tb^r  by-laws 
and  authorized  their  existence.  In  several  others,  attempts  are 
made  to  extend  this  rule  to  all  associations  ;  the  consequences  of 
such  a  policy,  if  it  were  successfiil,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authorizing  assoda- 
tions  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would  not  be  long 
without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending  and  managing  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  departing  from  the  rules  laid  down 
by  himself.  In  this  manner,  the  State,  after  having  reduced  at! 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  assodations  into  dépendance,  would 
proceed  to  reduce  into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  asso- 
dations  already  formed — that  is  to  say  almost  all  the  meo  who  an 
DOW  in  existence. 
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Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert  to  theit 
own  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power  which  manufac 
turing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought  into  the  world.    Manu-/ 
factures  govern  us — they  govern  manufactures.  - ^ 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been  saying, 
that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired  my  meaning 
in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  the 
examples  I  have  adduced  to  support  my  observations  are  insufficient 
or  ill-chosen — if  he  imagines  that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated 
the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  have  underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  I  entreat  him  to 
lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn  his  mind  to  reflect 
for  himself  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to  explain.  Let 
him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place  in  France  and  in 
other  countries — let  him  inquire  of  those  about  him — ^let  him  search 
himself,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my 
guidance,  and  by  other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought 
to  lead  him. 

He  will  perceive  that  for  the  last  half  century,  centralization  has 
everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Wars, 
revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to  promote  it  ;  all  men  have 
laboured  to  increase  it.  In  the  course  of  the  same  period,  during 
which  men  have  succeeded  each  other  with  singular  rapidity  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  their  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  in- 
finitely diversified  ;  but  all  have  by  some  means  or  other  sought  to 
centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has  been  the  only  settled 
point  amidst  the  extreme  mutability  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  diese  details  of  human 
affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a  whole,  he  will  b. 
struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand  the  most  settled  dynasties 
shaken  or  overthrown  ; — the  people  everywhere  escaping  by  vio- 
lence from  the  sway  of  their  laws — abolishing  or  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  their  rulers  or  their  princes  ; — the  nations,  which  are  not 
iii  open  revolution,  restless  at  least,  and  excited — all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  this 
very  period  of  anarchy,  .'md  among  these  untractable  nations,  the 
inceiisant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  government, 
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becoming  more  centralized,  more  adventurous,  more  absolute,  more 
extensive  : — ^the  people  perpetually  falling  under' the  control  of  the 
public  administration — led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  further 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  till  the  very  men,  who 
from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  a  race  of  kings» 
bend  more  and  more  obsequiously  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk. 
Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions  appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on  ; 
the  one  continually  weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as 
continually  strengthening  it  :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  has 
it  appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  world» 
it  appears  that  these  two  revolutions  are  intimately  connected  to» 
gether,  that  they  originate  in  the  same  source,  and  that  after  having 
followed  a  separate  course,  they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result 

I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  or 
implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book  :  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  with  the  revolution 
which  finally  establishes  that  principle  in  the  social  condition  and 
the  laws  of  a  nation  :  here  lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  occasion  our  astonishment 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  they  more  or 
less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of  inequality  and  of 
privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and  interests,  which  the 
growing  principle  of  equality  introduced,  preponderate  in  govern- 
ment, our  contemporaries  had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  establish- 
ed powers.  This  led  them  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into 
many  of  them,  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always  engender 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some 
violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property  and  persons  ;  and  almost 
all  these  changes  have  been  attended  with  much  anarchy  and 
license,  because  they  have  been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion 
of  the  nation  against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 
^  Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out  As  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  w^as  glow- 
ing with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  old 
aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that  revolution,  displayed  a  strong  spirit 


/ 
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of  independence  ;  but  as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  be* 
came  more  complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they  strength* 
"^ed  and  centralized  their  governments.  They  had  sought  to  be 
free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal;  but  in  proportion  as 
equality  was  more  established  by  the  aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself 
was  thereby  rendered  of  more  difficult  attainment. 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  contempora- 
neous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how  a  people  might 
organise  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  community,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  baffling  the  authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving 
the  power  of  all  kings — at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win 
freedom,  and  the  way  to  lose  it 

In  our  days  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  dilapidated  on 
every  side — they  see  all  ancient  authority  gasping  away,  all  ancient 
barriei-s  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  is 
troubled  at  the  iight  :  they  attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  man- 
kind is  about  to  fall  into  perpetual  anarchy  :  if  they  looked  to  the 
final  consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps  as- 
sume a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put  no  trust 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate  my  contempora- 
ries :  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of  this  age  are  tm-bulent, 
but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  liberal  ;  and  I  fear  lest, 
at  the  close  o^  those  peilurbations  which  rock  the  base  of  throne^ 
the  domination  of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerftil  than  it  evei 
was  before 
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|i  BâD.raiiaxlced  durmg  my  stay  îb  A®  Ûmted  Sfate%  tfuit  t 
demoera^  stiite  bf  sodâ^,  «Dofflar  to  that  of  flie  Asnancans,  n^ 
offer  singular  facilities  for  the  estabBshmetit  of  despodam;  audi 
poroëyed*  cqpon  my  return  to  Eurc^  how  mudi'use  tad  abea^ 
beau  made  by  most  x>f  our  nileia,  <d  flie  notions,  iht  m  iitliiif  aii^ 
«ad  the  wants  engendered  by  this  same  social  caa&ûan^  for  thi 
pHipose  of  eztai&ig  &e  drcle  of  thdr  power*  ^lis  led  me  Is 
lliink  that  the  nations  of  ChristâidOm  would  p^lu^  enMaaiBj 
undergo  some  sort  of  oppresûm  ISce  tiial  which  hung  o¥lbr  tenaal 
of  lee  nations  of  the  amnott  worn. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five  yean  ef 
further  meditations,  have  not  diminished  my  appréhendons,  but 
they  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so  power- 
ful as  to  imdertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the  parts  of  a  great 
empire  :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all  his  subjects  indiscrimi- 
nately to  strict  uniformity  of  regidation,  and  personally  to  tutor  ard 
direct  every  member  of  the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an 
undertaking  never  occurred  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  if  any  man 
iui  conceived  it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have  checked  the 
execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
the  different  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  great  diversity;  although  they  were  subject  to  the  same' 
monarch,  most  of  the  provinces  were  separately  administered  ;  they 
abounded  in  powerfhl  and  active  municipalities  ;  and  although  ths 
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whole  government  of  the  empire  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  alone,  and  he  always  remained,  upon  occasions,  the  su- 
preme arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  Ufe  and  private 
.  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his  control.  The  em- 
perors possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense  and  unchecked  power, 
which  allowed  them  to  gratify  all  their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to 
employ  for  that  purpose  the  whole  strength  of  the  State.  They 
frequently  abused  that  power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  subjects 
of  property  or  of  life  :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the 
few,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  greater  number;  it  was  fixed  to  some 
few  main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest  ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limited. 

But  it  would  seem  that  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character;  it  would  be  more  extensive  and  more  mild;  it 
would  degrade  men  without  tormenting  them.  I  do  not  question, 
that  in  an  age  of  instruction  and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns 
might  more  easily  succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into 
their  own  hards,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  decidedly 
widiin  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of  an- 
tiquity could  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equality  which 
facilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigour.  We  have  seen  how  the 
manners  of  society  become  more  humane  and  gentle  in  proportion 
as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike.  When  no  member  of  the 
community  has  much  p')wer  or  much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were, 
without  opportuniti^^  and  a  field  of  action.  As  all  fortunes  are 
«can^,  the  passions  of  men  are  naturally  dnmmscribed-their 
imagination  limited,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  modera- 
tion moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
Hmits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  arising  from  causes 
beyond  my  subject  ;  but  I  shall  keep  within  the  limits  I  have  laid 
down  to  myself. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent  and  even  cruel  at 
certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of  great  danger;  but 
these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief.  When  I  consider  the  petty 
passions  of  our  contemporaries,  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the 
extent  of  their  education,  the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness 
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in  the  world  :  our  contemporaricts  will  find  no  prototype  of  it  in  tLeif 
memories.  I  am  trying  myself  to  choose  an  expression  which  will 
accurately  convey  the  whole  of  the  idea  I  have  fonneii  of  it,  bul 
in  vain  ;  the  old  words  despotism  and  tyranny  are  inappropriate: 
the  thing  itself  is  new  ;  and  since  I  cannot  name  it,  I  must  attempt 
Id  define  it  ..\.i  ■....■:?  T.itz 

tniMàkytO  ttSM  Hm  W»»rt-fMl«H-  XÊÊêtt  «iMfa^dMfBtaÉNIMT 

w  ùuuuiMréUe  dHottitaé»  of:  SM»*]!  «(Ml  lai  dfta 
■riewouriag  io  yoawe  tht  pitty  «ri  fÊJIrfyhmutm  ni*  iiMa' 
Ibt7  ghrt4han^Inm  '  ii:adil«£-4hBa^  Gmagr4^ar^  iras  s«IM^ 
tiUiirnii  nfintliiiiirt  liÉiÉiMiwliihiiiMliUii  lliiiMliaw 
■itaie I» Ian dieatek «f mdriuH  «Éiwdvnirt fl< IriHhiM* 
gJÉJKwiyWit-tfaw  t»  OcBB.-'batihe  ««An  aolf— 4»  toirib* 
them,  but  he  feels  them  not;  he  exista  but  in  himsdf  ud  far 
himself  alone  ;  and  if  his  kindred  stil)  remain  to  him,  he  may  be 
said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelary  pomr, 
which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  tbor  gratifications,  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  absolute,  minute,  regnlv, 
provident,  and  mild.  >It  would  be  like  the  authority  of  a  pannt, 
if,  like  that  authority,  its  object  was  to  prepare  men  for  maonood; 

*  I  have  ofleo  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  imid  the  relaxatiia 
of  democratic  manners,  and  aa  a  dUMquence  of  the  tesileu  spirii  of  ibt 
army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be  fouoded  amoog  any  of  iha 
Dations  of  the  preseat  age.  I  thiok  that  even  such  a  govemmeni  would  aot 
differ  very  much  from  the  outline  T  hare  drawn,  and  ihal  it  would  retain 
none  of  the  fierce  characlerisiica  of  a  military  oligarchy.  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  such  t  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  woatd  take  place  between  the  babils 
çt  official  men,  and  those  of  the  military  service.  The  administratiae 
would  assume  tomeihiog  ol'  a  military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  tha 
usages  of  the  civil  administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  eleti^ 
«xact,  and  absolute  system  of  goremmeot:  the  people  would  became  iha 
nflectkn'rfiheaimr,anil  the  commooitr  be  drilled  like  a  ganison. 


^bat  it  sedoB  on  the  contrary  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhood  : 
it  is  well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provided  they  think 
of  nothing  hut  rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such  a  government 
willingly  labours,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and  the  only 
arbiter  of  that  happiness  :  it  provides  for  their  security  s  foresees 
and  supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages 
their  principal  concerns,  directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  de- 
scent of  property,  and  subdivides  their  inheritances — what  remains, 
but  to  spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
living? 

Thus  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free  agency  of  man 
less  useful  and  less  frequent;  it  circumscribes  the  will  within  a 
narrower  range,  and  gradually  robs  a  man  of  all  the  nses  of  him- 
self. The  principle  of  equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  things: 
it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on 
them  as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each  member  of  the  com'* 
munity  in  its  powerful  grasp,  and  fashioned  them  at  will,  the  su- 
preme power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole  community;  It 
covers  the  surface  of  society  with  a  net-work  of  small  complicated 
rules,  minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the  most  original  minds 
and  the  most  energetic  characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
the  crowd.  The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent, 
and  guided  :  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly restrained  from  acting  :  such  a  power  does  not  destroy,  but 
it  prevents  existence;  it  does  fot  tyrannize,  but  it  compresses, 
enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupifies  a  people,  till  each  nation  is 
\  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
\  animals,  of  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd.  * 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular,  quiet,  and 
gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described,  might  be  combined  more 
easily  than  is  commonly  believed  with  some  of  the  outward  forms 
of  freedom  ;  and  that  it  might  even  establish  itself  under  the  wing 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  conflicting 
passions  ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to  remain  free  :  as 
they  cannot  destroy  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  contrary  pro- 
pensities, they  strive  to  satisfy  them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a 
sole,  tutelary,  and  all-powerful  form  of  government,  but  elected  by 


AtimplA  :  Th^<o»h»a.1h»  niini|ili  rf  wihtliBH'—  il  ftab 


H'lwiiplya  ^  boBg  m  tiitdag»it7  the  irfiiliaw  Aa*  tb^tn 
«boMn  thnr  own  goHiiai».  Ewy  »an  iBa—  1  i  iwntf  tetopi 
«  Iwdiiig^triiigi,  beeanie  b*  sms  tbit  iti»jMiit«'p«>aB.a>  a^k* 
■f  fNintM,  bat.tb«.p«|de  It  Ja>B»lbit  Md>  ani^  itf^  iiijb» 
.  ,Br;âiii  qntan  du  pw^e  dbte  off  ^tiirà  «it*  of  ^««idMr 
jwt  ki^«aoygk  tonleot^teb  nMtar,ud:tfaaL>aBk|ai!ari»il 

•d  witii  dûs  aort  of  compromise  between  idminiilTrtiTe  dMp^lM 
and  tewtNriM^C'â»  penpbi  màAKjOmkibt^immém 

1 ^■■iàiWMl^'iixrf  tb»<i«<iBtt«t  b^B.  V  Tlpi  jw»an 

nlàfywiiKilb»aKlRm«f  him  Intoobcrapsfiw  k«toM 


I  do  not  bomver  deojr  di«t  a  oOMtitaitûm  ctf  4i>  lÔMt  4PH*  * 
■•  to  ba  infaiM^.  pvÂnUo  to  flp^  lAM^  ifket  bnafiomMs- 
totted  «11  Um  pomn  □<  go*«nBMnMlwal4Tat  AaiB  m  tke  baaà 
«fan  inMpoaahl» pawoBior  bo^«f  pccnaa.  Of  tikDmSmm 
•JBcb  dwoaaSe  iliiniiilaai  amdd  aMOM,  As  Utter  «odd  «» 
Mdly  be  the  wont 

When  the  soTereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by  a  l^is- 
lature  which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the  oppressioD 
which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes  greater,  but  it  it 
always  less  degrading  ;  because  every  man,  when  he  ■  Ofyreaed 
and  disarmed,  may  still  imagine,  that  while  he  yields  obetfioice  it 
is  to  himself  he  yields  it,  and  that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inchoa- 
tions  that  alt  the  rest  give  way.  In  like  manner  I  can  undastaod  ' 
that  when  the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependant  ' 
npon  the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  dtiren  is 
deprived,  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  but  the  state  itself; 
and  that  private  persons  derive  some  rehvn  from  the  sacrifice  of 
their  independence  wUch  they  have  made  to  the  public  To  create 
a  representation  of  the  people  in  a  very  centralized  country  is, 
therefore,  to  dimmish  the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may 
produce,  but  not  to  get  rid  of  it 

I  adiuit  that  t^  this  means  room  is  left  for  the  intervention  of 
individuals  in  the  more  important  aifaiis  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Icat 
■uppressed  m  the  smaller  and  more  private  ones.     It  must  not  be 
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forgotten  tbat  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  enslaTe  men  in  the  minor 
details  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
freedom  less  necessary  in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  secure  of  the  one  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  out  every  day,  and  is  felt  by 
the  whole  community  indiscriminately.  It  does  not  drive  men  to 
resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn,  till  they  are  led  to  sur- 
render the  exercise  of  their  will.  Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually 
broken  and  their  character  enervated;  whereas  that  obedience, 
which  is  exacted  on  a  few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  ex- 
hibits servitude  at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  bufden  of  it 
upon  a  small  number  of  men.  It  is  vain  to  summon  a  people,  which 
has  been  rendered  so  dependant  on  the  central  power,  to  choose 
from  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  that  power  ;  this  rare  and 
brief  exercise  of  their  free  choice,  however  important  it  may  be, 
will  not  prevent  them  from  gradually  losing  the  faculties  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting  for  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  falling 
below  the  level  of  humanity.* 

I  add  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising  the 
great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The  democratic 
nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into  their  political  constitu- 
tion, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  augmenting  the  despotism  of 
their  administrative  constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  para- 
doxes. To  manage  those  minor  affairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all 
that  is  wanted — ^the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  ;  but 
when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the  people  are  in- 

*  It  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  tbat  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  present  age  is  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or  despotism.  Both  are 
equally  to  be  feared  ;  and  the  one  may  as  easily  proceed  as  the  other  from 
the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that  general  apathy^  which  is  the  consequence 
of  what  I  have  termed  Individualism  :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that 
the  executive  government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  one  day,  and  the  next  day  a  party,  which  has  mustered 
some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks,  can  also  commit  acts  of  oppression.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to  last  ;  and  the  causes  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  easily,  prevent  them  from  succeeding  long  :  they  rise  be- 
cause nothing  opposes  them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them. 
The  proper  object  therefore  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  far  leas 
either  anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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veslei)  with  immense  powere  ;  they  are  alternalely  made  ihe  pUy- 
thint^  tif  tiieir  ruler,  and  hi»  masters — more  than  kings,  and  kM 
than  men.  AAcr  huvinii;  exhaiist«d  nil  tlie  diSerent  modes  of  ele» 
tiuii,  witliout  liniling  one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  stUl  ainazeii, 
■nd  still  bent  on  seeking  further  ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  ncrl 
originale  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  far  more  than  in  that  of 
thf  electoral  Iwdv- 

It  is,  indeed,  diiTicult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have  eatirely 
given  up  the  habit  of  self- government  should  succeed  in  making  a 
pruper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  governed  ;  and  do 
one  will  ever  believe  that  a  liberal,  wise,  and  energetic  gorero- 
mi^nt  can  spring  from  the  suf&ages  of  a  subservient  people. 

A  constitution,  which  should  be  republican  in  its  head  and  xitn- 
monarchical  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  i 
short-lived  monster.  The  vices  of  rulers  and  the  ineptitude  of  tht 
people  would  speedily  bring  about  its  ruin  ;  and  the  nation,  -weapf 
of  its  representatives  and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutiou, 
ca  soon  return  to  stretch  itseJ  at  the  feet  of  a  single  master. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FRECEDINO  CHAPTER& 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and  despotic 
government  among  a  people  in  which  the  conditions  of  society  are 
equal,  than  among  any  other  ;  and  I  think  that  if  such  a  govern- 
ment were  once  established  among  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only 
oppress  men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism  therefore  appears 
to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic  ages.  I  should  have 
loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  but  in  the  time  in  which  we 
live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall  attempt,  in 
the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base  freedom  upon  aristo- 
^cratic  privilege,  will  fail  ; — ^that  all  who  shall  attempt  to  draw 
and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single  class,  will  fail.  At  the 
•present  day  no  ruler  is  skilful  or  strong  enough  to  found  a  despo- 
tism, by  re-establishing  permanent  distinctions  of  rank  among  his 
subjects  :  no  legislator  is  wise  oripowerful  enough  to  preserve  free 
institutions,  if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and 
his  watchword.  All  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  es- 
tablish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  fellow- 
men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality  ;  and  the  only 
worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such,  is  to  be  so  :  upon 
this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy  enterprise.  Thus  the  question 
is  not  how  to  reconstruct  aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make 
liberty  proceed  out  of  that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  Ood 
has  placed  us. 

These  two  truths  appear  to  me  simple,  clear,  and  fertile  in  con» 
sequences  ;  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  consider  what  kind  oh 
free  government  can  be  established  among  a  people  in  which  social 
oonditions  are  equa^ 
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B  molts  firofxi  the  v«7  canstitiiticm  of  democratic  natiou  aad 
fifom  their  neceadties,  that  the  power  of  goveniment  among  them 
mufft  be  more  uniform,  more  centralized,  more  ezteneiTe^  more 
■earclung,  and  more  efficient  than  in  oâier  coontriei^  Society  it 
large  is  naturally  stronger  and  more  active,  individuals  more  sob- 
ordinate  and  weak;  the  fiMrmer  does  more,  the  latter  less  ;  and  iUi 
is  inevitably  the  case. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  private  indi^ 
pcndence  wiU  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democcatic  as  in  aristocratie 
countries; — nor  is  this  to  be  desired;  for,  among  aristocratic  natioai^ 
the  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  infividnal,  and  the  piospetitj  of 
the  greater  number  to  the  greatnen  of  the  few.  It  is  boUi  netM. 
saiy  and  desbable  that  the  govenmimt  of  a  democratic  peopb 
diould  be  active  and  powerful  :  and  our  object  should  not  be  Is 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  fiom  abgng 
its  aptitude  and  its  strengtL 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the  ind^ 
pendenoe  of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages,  was,  that  the  sa- 
preme  power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself  alone  the  govenh 
ment  and  adnunistration  of  the  comHnunity;  those  functions  wne 
necessarily  partially  left  to  the  members  of  the  aristocraqr  :  so  diat 
as  the  supreme  power  was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with , 
its  whole  weight  and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by  its  im- 
mediate agency  ;  but  as  most  of  the  agents  who  discharged  its  du- 
ties derived  their  power  not  fronf  the  State,  but  from  the  circum« 
stance  of  their  birth,  they  were  not  perpetually  under  its  control 
The  government  could  not  make  or  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at 
pleasure,  nor  bend  them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  ca- 
price— this  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  private  independence. 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same  means 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  discover  certain  democratic  expedients 
which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Instead  of  vesting  in  the 
government  alone  all  the  administrative  powers  of  which  corpora* 
tions  and  nobles  have  been  deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
entrusted  to  secondary  public  bodies,  temporarily  composed  of  pri- 
vate citizens:  thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more 
secure,  and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 
The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  iVench, 
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designate  by  the  name  of  County  the  largest  of  their  administra* 
tive  districts  :  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord-lieutenant  are  in 
part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equalky  like  our  own  it  would  be  unjust  and  un* 
reasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public  officers  to  a  certain 
extent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expedient  which  ensures  the  in- 
dependence of  the  public  officer  in  relation  to  the  government,  as 
much  and  even  more  than  hereditary  rank  can  ensure  it  among 
aristocratic  nations. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential  persons 
who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who  cannot  be 
easily  or  secretly  oppressed  :  such  persons  restrain  a  government 
within  general  habits  of  moderation  and  reserve.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  democratic  countries  contain  no  such  persons  naturally; 
but  something  analogous  tg  them  may  be  created  by  artificial 
means.  1  firmly  believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  found- 
ed in  the  world  ;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence,  and 
strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristocracy.  By  this 
means  many  of  the  greatest  political  advantages  of  aristocracy 
would  be  obtained  without  its  injustice  or  its  dangers.  An  asso- 
ciation for  political,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
even  for  those  of  science  and  literature,  is  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened member  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  ht 
pleasure  or  oppressed  without  remonstrance  ;  and  which,  by  de- 
fending its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy  every  man  is  always  bound  so  closely 
to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  cannot  be  assailed  without 
their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of  equality  every  man 
naturally  stands  alone  ;  he  has  no  hereditary  friends  whose  co-op- 
eration he  may  demand — no  class  upon  whose  sympathies  he  may 
rel]f  :  he  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impu- 
nity. At  the  present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  commu- 
nity has  therefore  only  one  method  of  self-defence — he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his  complaint, 
he  may  appeal  to  mankind  :  the  only  means  he  has  of  making 
this  appeal  is  by  the  press.     X^^us  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 


y'aBreVÉtoilih*ânng'mMM<li»iiiiliiii>iM  iBiig  1 
«âwn;  ît  is  tbe  oiAj  dm  tor  HÎtttràtwHA't^fm^^WÊÊ^ftf 
éÊBa,    Eq^tj  Kte  mtfi  ngst  al^inynDt  I^|é  f  bot  ^bm^m 

^peAiBAwauiïao&mtqtibKmtSLmfVÊt.  ffiiiMrnj  *|BiiM  ■ 
Ëbùi^  die  pinMVt  of  ÎA eonneiiBaH  bst^M  pnwiMUMtti 
IK  ntoBoa  ill  ik  lêOmMioaaltryam  toi  ifl  Ut  ftftiwEmii  telw 
Siifiiriiiiii:-  BânBi^  haa  vieàmUgéÉA  fi'SMt  if  mwli^^  mi 
■  iithootterfilibartcoriediwfc 

I  think  that  men  liràg  ia  BristoeraciM  uij^allii^-^yMlâp 
ife  mlliiiiit  lliii  Itlimlj  iir  >Tiii  [HM  twil  ■111*1  !■  wit  Ifci  ii  aift 
|bw  «rho  lin  in  àetaoenàa  èàoMm.  To  piMM^fW*  pMmri 
jitdependaiiDe  I  tnat  not  to  gM<  p^Ûoi  ■iMaMMiiv-*»' fM^** 
•iaeataiyptCTilty,«»t61lieiBwitÎBaOfy>prfir<B<i«MiBiljt--M 
fbeae  *iàap  msj,  te  1  jartrin  «cfÉ^  he  rfiBniriM  liftUif— I 
ier^itade-M  dut  artritode  e^ut  be  OMlvklletf  te  fiMè 
If  rT  -  Hir  jrnn  il  flrr  'hinfiiiT  ilndunTilitr  inli  àlil  rf-ftn  Jm  " 
y  SoineâùqginalogDatiBffr^'*>i<^Âf  ^  H^'bi'T"*"^  !><« 
|i^ut  of  fbe  cMoce  of  joÂràl  pmnrto  «endtn  frinle  4^» 
|iti,  and  to  fix  Uiclf  «itt  pwfflealiBli  on  oànttt  éfe^eoto  adadM 
to  its  obBerration  :  anotiler  easeiltial  qnalit]'  of  judicial  povor  il 
never  to  volunteer  its  assistance  to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it  ;  tfacir  cam- 
plaint,  however  feeble  they  may  themselTes  be,  will  force  itself 
upon  the  ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inhérent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  freedom,  at  -n  time  when  the  eye  and  finger  of  the  govern- 
ment are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minutest  details  of  human 
actions,  and  when  private  persona  are  at  onceHoo  weak  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  too  much  isolated  for  them  to  recdcon  npon 
the  assistance  of  their  fellows.  The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law 
lias  ever  been  the^^eatest  securi^  which  can  be  offered  to  persoB- 
al  independence  ;£3t  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic 
ayes;  private  rigpP'  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more  strong  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propenrâties  eztremdy  dan- 
gerous to  freedom,  to  which  tfat  tf  tention  of  ^  k 
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eonstantly  to  be  (Erected.    I  diall  only  remind  tbe  reader  of  ihe 
most  important  among  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  forms  :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for  the^l — ^I  have 
elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Foms'  excite  their  contempt 
and  often  their  hatred  ;  as  they  commonly  aspire  to  none  but  eaay 
and  present  gratifications,  they  rush  onward  to  the  object  of  their 
desires,  and  the  slightest  delay  exasperates  them.  This  same  tern* 
per,  carried  with  them  into  political  life,  renders  them  hostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of  their 
projects. 

Yet  this  objection  which  the  men  of  democracies  make  to  forms 
is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  useful  to  freedom  ;  for 
ikàr  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  strong  and 
die  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people,  to  retard  the  one,  and  to  give 
the  other  time  to  look  about  him..  Forms  become  more  necessary 
in  proportion  as  the  ^vemment  becomes  more  active  and  more 
powerful,  while  private  persons  are  becoming  more  .indolent  and 
more  feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  respect  them 
less.    This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most  of  our 
«ontemporaries  for  questions  of  form  ;  for  the  smallest  questions 
of  form'  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  importance  which  they  never 
had  before:  many  of  the  greatest  interests  of  mankind  depend 
upon  them.  I  think  that  if  the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages 
could  sometimes  contemn  forms  vnth  impunity,  and  frequently  rise 
above  them,  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is 
now  confided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  them  with  re- 
spect, and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In  aris- 
tocracies the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious;  among  us 
they  ought  to  be  kept  with  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  deference. 
Tnother  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  democratic 
I  nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads  them  to  de^^ 

and  undervalue  the  rights  of  pxiirate  p.grsons.  The  attach- 
ment which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the  respect  which  they  dis- 
play for  it,  is  generally  proportioned  to  its  importance,  or  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  have  enjoyed  it  The  ri^jhts  of 
tgrivate  persons  among  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  smaD 


•nt  çrowth,  and  extremely  prcrariw» — Hw  ctm- 
t  they  Bre  ciftcn  sacrifictxl  wilhoul  legrct,  and  almnst 
A  without  remorse. 

But  it  happens  that  st  the  same  period  and  among  the  «ame 
Mbons  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contempt  for  Ibe  ri^lx 
of  private  persons,  the  H^ts  of  sodcty  at  largo  are  natonlly  ez- 
tttided  and  consolidated  :  in  other  words,  men  become  Iras  ftttaiA«l 
to  private  rights  at  the  very  time  at  which  it  would  be  iDOst  dcccbk 
cary  to  retain  and  to  defend  what  little  reniaius  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  tno«t  «ipccially  in  the  present  democratic  ages,  that  the 
tnie  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the  ^catne;»  of  man  ought  i.-ot)- 
■tantly  to  be  on  the  niert  to  prevent  the  power  of  government 
from  lightly  sacrificing  the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
gtseral  execution  of  its  designs.  At  such  times  no  otizt^  is  so 
obscure  that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed 
— no  private  tights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surrcnder- 
rd  with  impunity  to  the  capricra  of  a  government.  The  reason  is 
plain  : — iMhe_priï<ile-aj;l'-!  'îf  _*"  individual  is  violated  at  a  jinx 
when  tile  liumaij  mind  is  fully  impresseil  with  the  Impnrtaoce  and 
lbe-aaiictity_Qf  such  nghls,  the  injury  done  iscônlîijed  lo  the  indi- 
.Vtdual  whose  light  is  infringed  ;  but  to  violate  ancb  a  right,  at  the 
[ffïsent  day,  is  deeply  to  cnrtuptlhc  manners  of  the  nation  and  to 
put  the  whole  community  in  j<vi|>ftily.  because  the  very  notion  of 
this  kind  of  right  conslantly  ti-mls  amoni,'  us  to  be  imjiaii.ti  .iid 
lost 

~'There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain  vices  which 
«re  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which  a  protracted  revo- 
lution cannot  fail  to  engender  aod  to  propagate,  wlmtever  be,  ia 
other  respects,  its  character,  its  purpose,  and  the  scene  on  vrhich 
it  taikes  place.  \^'heD  any  ulraa  has,  within  a  short  space  of 
dnM,  repeatedly  varied  its  nders,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  tJ 
■eo  of  whom  it  is  composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change- 
■ad  ffn>w  MvietooMd  to  see  all  chaises  effected  by  sudden  vitH 
leBC«.  Thus  iWy  nanmlly  cooceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
duly  prove  ineffectual  :  and  Ibey  do  not  support  without  imp»- 
baxx  the  ckwUMOB  of  rales  wfak-h  they  have  so  often  se«i  ij>> 
friog'ed. 

Ai  Om  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer  sulBco 
ta  txplma  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  begottwi  by  a  revu- 
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Ititiony  the  principle  of  public  utility  is  called  in,  the  doctrine  of 
political  necessity  is  conjured  up,  and  men  accustom  themselves  to 
sacrifice  private  interests  without  scruple,  and  to  traAple  on  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplish  any 
f  public  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolutionary,  be- 
cause all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristocracies  just  as 
much  as  among  democratic  nations  ;  but  among  the  former  they 
are  often  less  powerful  and  always  less  lasting,  because  there  they 
meet  with  habits,  notions,  defects,  and  impediments,  which  counter-  i 
act  them  :  they  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  • 
terminated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses^ 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in  which  it  is 
ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies,  becoming  more  A 
gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely  disappearing,  from  society, 
will  be  gradually  transformed  into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  government  I  know  of  no  countries 
m  which  revolutions  are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  coun- 
•  tries  ;  because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create  some 
evils  which  are  permanent  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resistance  and 
legitimate  rebellion  :  I  do  not  ^refore  assert,  as  an  absolute  prop- 
osition, that  the  men  of  democratic  ages  ought  never  to  make  rey- 
olutions  ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  especial  reason  to  hesitate 
before  they  embark  in  them,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure 
many  grievances  in  their  present  condition  than  to  have  recourse 
to  so  perilous  a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only 
all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present 
chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book 
to  treat  oC  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own, 
there  were  private  persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority 
of  extreme  weakness.  The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily 
discernible,  and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers 
by  which  the  community  was  ruled|  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggrandize,  and 
secure  the  supreme  power  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  circumscribe 
individual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  subject 


pnTftte  interests  to  the  Interests  of  the  public.     Other  pciils  md 
other  cares  await  the  mcr  of  our  age.     Among  the  greater  part  of 
modern  nations,  the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  ill  f 
constitution,  or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  privatc  [ 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weak- j 
ness  and  dépendance. 

In  olden  society  everything  was  different  :  unity  and  uniformity 
were   nowhere  to  be   met  with.     In  modem  society  everything 

(tlireatens  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  individual  will  soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  world.  Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  notion,  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  resp«:lrd  ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone  on  the  other  hand  to  exaggerate  the 
k  idea  that  ine  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought  always  to  heni 
'to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

The  political  world  is  metamorphosed  :  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but 
distinct  and  settled  limits,  to  the  action  of  the  governmenl  ;  to 
confer  certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  ^ 
undisputed  enjoyment  of  those  rights;  to  enable  individual  man  to 
maintain  whatever  iinlcpinilcnL-e,  stren!,'lli,  and  oriijinal  power  hb 
•till  posses^  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  u|h 
hold  him  in  that  position — these  aj^^^  to  me  the  main  objects  of 
legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  on 
men  in  order  to  make  things  great  ;  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a 
little  more  to  make  great  men  ;  HhA  they  would  set  less  value  oa 
the  work,  and  more  upon  the  workman  ;  that  they  would  never 
-  fcH^t  that  a  nation  cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man 
belonging  to  it  is  individually  weak,  and  that  no  form  or  combina- 
tion  of  social  polity  has  yet  been  devised,  to  make  an  energetic 
people  out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 
I  trace  among  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions  whidi 
■re  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  ' 
priucipte  of  equahty  but  the  anarchical  tendencies  which  it  engm- 
ders:  they  dread  their  own  jree  agency — ^they  fear  themselvA 
Other  thinkers,  leds  numerous  but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different 
view:  beside  that  track  which  starts  from  the  prindple  of  equality 
to  tenoinate  in\  anarchy,  they  bare  at  laat  discovered  the  nail 
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which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They  shape  their 
souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition  ;  and,  despairing  of 
remaining  free,  they  already  do  obeisance  in  their  hearts  to  the 
master  ivho  is  soon  to  appear.  The  former  abandon  freedom,  be- 
cause they  think  it  dangerous  ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to 
be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not  have 
written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  deploring  in 
secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  exposes  the  independence 
of  man,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most 
formidable,  as  well  as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity 
holds  in  store  ;  but  I  do  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we  are] 
entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence  :  they  are  naturally  J 
impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are  wearied  by  the  permanence  j 
even  of  the  condition  they  themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  /  ^ 
power  ;  but  they  are  prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it, 
and  they  easily  elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  insig- 
nificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  because 
they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which  will  undergo 
no  change  :  for  a  long  time  thejjpN^ill  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  despotism,  and  they  will  furnish  fresh  weapons  to  each  succeed- 
ing generation  which  shall  struggle  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  LiCt  us  then  look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salu- 
tary fear  which  makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not 
with  that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depresses  and  enervates  the 
heart 


'^BwMl  I  fllORkt-«ttttte-4MM  Alt  kk6  detained  me  so  lon^, 
MMU  fldu  tkltf  V  "pUtiB^  aatifty-O^ldl  llÉ  TaHous  characterisdo 
of  modan  lOciMj-'  and  JqipteâlA^flHt  Ae  general  influecce  ta 
fljfeaunJbedbjâieiinikJliktrfflilBffî^tipon  the  Tate  of  manlfiDd; 
llHilInailàppedV|r  dtecBfteid^iDf  tbctiuli,  and  In  presence  of  bo 
,i^^|M'Uol9«:tiiqr'i^^ilti<oaUBd,uid'inj  reason  fails. 

"llii»  MoblyDf  dn  UdUm  Ifold  'v^Al  have  sought  to  dc 
'ltbMltè,udwlnJlllIlé(ktoJa^«,'lnrblitJaat  come  into  exislcnce 
.  ^iMfc  lAIDDCyMdii^  it  iittO{HHlMlbna:  the  great  rerobtwn 
^  nUdi  it  hu  been  created  ia  not  yet  ever  ;  and  amid  the  occur' 
Kncefl  of  our  time,  it  is  afanost  imposable  to  discern  what  «31  {ws 
away  with'  the  revolution  itselfi  and  what  will  survive  its  dose. 
The  world  which  is  rising  into  ei^ence  is  still  half  encumbered  bj 
the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay  ;  and  tmïd 
the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can  say  how  much  of 
ancient  institutions  and  former  manners^will  remain,  or  how  much 
will  completely  disappear, 
t  Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  sodal  coi^ 
dition,  the  laws,  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  men,  is  stiU  voy 
far  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  results  aheady  admit  of  no  G(»n* 
parison  with  anything  that  the  world  bas  ever  before  witnessed.  I 
go  back  from  age  to  age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity  :  but  I  find 
no  parallel  to  what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes:  as  the  past  has 
ceased  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wandets 
in  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst-of  a  prospect  so  vride,  so  novel,  and 
so  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  may  al- 
ready be  discerned  and  pointed  opt    The  good  things  and  tbe'^ 
erils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in  the  world  :  great  wealth   * 


[folds  to  disappear,  tbe  number  of  mall  fortunes  to  increaK;  de- 
sires and  gratifications  are  multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  irremediable  penury  are  aUke  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  tbe  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast 
Each  individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness  ;  but  society  at 
^  large  is  active,  provident,  apd  powerful  :  the  performances  of  pri- 
{.  vate  persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  State  inmiense. 
•  There  is  little  energy  of  character;  but  manners  are  mild,  and 
laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  exalted  heroism  or  of 
virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and  purest  temper,  men's  habits 
are  regular,  violence  is  rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human 
eoQstence  becomes  longer,  and  property  more  secure  :  life  is  not 
adorned  with  briUiant  trojUes,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tran- 
quiL  Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse  ;  and 
highly  polished  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutality  of 
tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely  ignorant 
ooomiunities,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  genius  becomes  more  rare,  infor* 
mation  more  diflused.  The  human  mind  is  impeUed  by  die  small 
efforts  of  all  mankind  combined  together,  not  by  the  strenuous  ac» 
tivity  of  certain  men.  There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abund-> 
ance,  in  all  the  productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank^ 
and  of  countiy  are  relaxed  ;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is  streng^ 
ened. 

If  I  endeavour  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  the  most  promi- 
fitent  of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
perceive,  that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  it» 
self  under  a  thousand  other  forms.  Almost  all  extremes  are  so^ 
ened  or  blunted:  all  that  was  most  prominent  is  superseded  by 
some  mean  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low,  less  brilliant  and 
less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in  the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  beings,  shaped  in  each 
other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and  nothing  falls,  the 
nght  of  such  universal  uniformity  saddens  and  chills  me,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  regret  that  state  of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be. 
When  the  world  was  full  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme 
insignificance,  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  extreme  ignorance,  I  turned  aride  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympathiesi 

But  I  admit  that  this  gratification  arose  from  my  own  weakness! 
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It  18  because  I  am  unable  to  see  at  onc«  all  that  is  orrmnd  me,  Ùd 
1  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and  separate  the  objects  of  my  pr«i&- 
lection  from  among  so  many  others.  Such  is  cot  the  caae  with 
that  Almighty  and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necessarily  include! 
the  whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distinctlj,  though  ll 
once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  prosperity 
of  tlie  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which  is  most  pk^u-  « 
ing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  men.  What  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  man's  decline,  is  to  His  eye  advancement  :  what 
afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to  Him.  A  slate  of  equality  is  peihapt 
Ifes  elevated,  but  it  is  more  just  ;  and  its  Justice  constitute  iU 
greatness  and  its  lieauty,  I  would  strive  then  to  raise  myself  to 
this  point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and  to 
judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

No  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm  absolutely  and  g«^ 
erally.  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its  former 
one  ;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state  is  differail 
Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  opposite  to  the  character  of  I 
modern  people,  that  they  can  never  be  infused  into  it  ;  some  good 
totdsnciea  and  some  bed  propanntiw  which  we  unknown  to  tà» 
former,  are  natural  to  the  latta;  some  ideas  surest  themadnt 
qKuitaneoualy  to  the  imagiaitioD  of  the  one,  which  are  nttcHy  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two  diatind  tx- 
ders  of  human  beings,  each  of  wbicii  has  ita  own  meiita  and  ie&da, 
fta  ovm  advantages  and  its  own  evik.  Care  intwt  therefiire  be 
taken  not  to  judge  the  state  of  aoôAj,  which  ia  now  coming  into 
inatence,  by  notions  derived  from  a  state  of  society  whi(^  no  longw 
exists;  for  as  these  states  of  Bodety  are  exoeecUnglydiffemàt  in  dMir 
itrnctore,  they  cannot  be  subEoitted  to  a  just  or  fur  ctrnpanaao. 

It  would  be  scarc^  more  reaaooaUe  to  reqiàre  of  our  own  coi^ 
tWDporaries  the  peculiar  virtiMS  wUob  originated  in  the  social  cn^ 
dkion  of  thùr  forefatben,  sioce  that  aoeial  oonditioB  ia  itself  &lla, 
and  has  drawn  into  one  prmniacoow  nàn  tiie  good  and  evfl  wbi^ 
bekmged  toiL 

But  aa  yet  theae  things  are  imperfeotly  undentood.  I  find  that  a 
great  numba  of  uy  contemporaiiea  undertake  to  make  a  certain 
Mkotiaii  fron  amoog  the  iootitutioa^  thi  cfiipi^^^  «ad  the  ideM 
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which  ori^ated  in  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  sodefy  as  it  was  : 
a  portion  of  these  elements  they  would  willingly  relrnqmsh,  but  they 
would  keep  the  remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world. 
I  apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their  strength 
in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  effi>rts. 

The  object  is  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
inequality  of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankmd,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to  seek  to 
make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive  to  work  out  that 
species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit  of  my 
task,  and  discover  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various  objects  which 
have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am 
full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes.  I  perceive  mighty  dangers 
which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off— mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed or  alleviated  ;  and  I  dmg  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that 
for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous  and  prosperous  they  require 
but  to  will  it 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintain  that  na- 
tions are  never  thdr  own  masters  here  below,  and  that  they  nece»- 
sarily  obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintelligent  power,  arising 
firom  anterior  events,  from  their  race,  or  from  the  soil  and  climate 
of  their  country.  Such  principles  are  false  and  cowardly  ;  such 
principles  can  never  produce  atght  but  feeble  men  and  pusillani- 
mous nations.  Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  inde- 
pendent or  entirely  free.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 
drcle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass^  but  within  the  wide 
verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  firee  :  as  it  is  with  man,  so 
with  conmiunitiest  The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the' 
conditions  of  men  from  becoming  equal  :  but  it  depends  upon  them- 
selves whether  the  principle  of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude 
or  fireedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretch- 
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AioftiaiNES,  the  of  America,  trmdi- 
donary  accounu  of,  L  24. 

Abstract  ezpreteioos,  preference  for, 
in  democratic  nations,  iL  72.  Il- 
lustrations of  this,  iL  73. 

ActiTity,  the,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, ii  150. 

Administration  of  government  in 
America,  its  operations  onperceiv- 
ed  by  travellers,  i.  72.  Form  of 
the,  in  the  United  States,  its  oon- 
nezioQ  with  the  press,  iL  120.  Of 
the  United  States,  general  remarks 
upon,  L  81.  Instability  of,  L  228. 
Prejudicial  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, L  229.  Increased  mutability 
of  the  laws  of,  caused  by  the  year^ 
ly  change  of  the  legidature,  and 
by  investing  it  with  unbounded 
authority,  L  278.  Other  effects 
produced,  L  279.  Of  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  difference  of, 
L82. 

Ambition  for  wealth,  the  passion 
common  to  all  classes,  iL  137.    In 


the  United  States,  a  univeml  sen- 
timent, iL  258.  Causes  which 
restrict  its  influence,  ii.  258.  In 
a  democratic  Community  when  di- 
vested of  aristocratic  influences,  iL 
259.  Political,  its  violent  charac- 
ter in  the  United  States,  ii.  202. 
The  danger  of  repressing  its  influ- 
ence, iL  203. 

America,  North,  its  external  form  and 
divisions,  L  17.  Physical  features 
of  its  range  of  mountains,  &c.,  i. 
18.  Its  gloomy  and  steril  aspect 
to  the  first  settlers,  L  21.  South, 
political  impressions  of  Europeans 
on  their  first  landing  upoh,  L  20. 

American  Indians,  their  probable  ori- 
gin, L  22.  Their  peculiar  charao 
teristics,  L  22.  Peculiarities  of 
their  language  and  its  dialects,  L 
22.  Their  habits  and  chancteris- 
tics  in  peace  and  war,  i.  23.  Their 
religious  belief,  &c.,  L  24. 

American  literature,  its  characteris- 
tics and  future  prospects,  iL  58. 

American  women,  the 
superiority  of,  iL  225^ 
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American  Union,  iu  apparent  ^    em- 
blance  to  all  other  confederations 
and  its  different  effects,  1. 167. 
Americans,  their  disbelief  in  the  super- 
natural, ii.  2.    The  peculiarities  of 
their  condition,  ii.  36.  The  advanta- 
ges they  derive  from  England,  ii.  36. 
Their  preference  for  practical  rath- 
er than  speculative  pursuits,  ii.  37. 
Their  commercial  habits,  ii.  37. 
Influence  of  religion  upon^  ii.  37. 
Wky  they  are  more  addicted  to 
practical  than  to  theoretical  sci- 
ence, ii.  41.    Their  inventive  pow- 
er and  ingenuity,  ii.  42.    Actuated 
by  the  principle  of  interest,  ii.  130. 
Their  fondness  for  animal  excite- 
ment, iL  167.    .Utilitarianism  of, 
ÎL  221.    Seriousness  of  the  effect 
of  their  institutions,  ii.  234.    Theix 
cautiousness,  and  the  causes  which 
induce  it,  ii.  235.     Hurry  and  im- 
petuosity of,  ii.  837.     Curiosity  of 
the,  great,  ii.  237.     Their  exces- 
sive vanity,  ii.  238.     Their  cap- 
tiousness,  ii.   238.       Their  other 
peculiar    characteristics,    ii.   251. 
Commercial  enterprise  of,  ii.  252. 

Amusements,  the  public,  among  an- 
cient democracies,  ii.  235. 

Anarchy  sometimes  to  be  feared  from 
free  institutions,  ii.  306. 

Anglo-Americans,  their  origin,  its 
importance  in  relation  to  their  fu- 
ture condition,  i.  26.  Their  diver- 
sity of  character  and  disposition, 
i.  28.  Their  social  condition,  &c., 
i.  47.  Aristocratic  laws  introduced 
in  the  south  by  the,  i.  49. 


Anomalies,  the,  which  the  laws  wtA 
customs  of  the  ADglo-Ameriem 
present,  i.  44.     Reasons  for  ità^ 

i.  44. 

Anti-social  propensities  of  the  En* 
glish,  ii.  179. 

Apathy,  when  general  among  a  peo* 
pie,  a  tendency  to  despotism,  iL  341. 

Archimedes,  his  lofty  spini,  hof^ 
VL  45. 

Aristocratic  nations,  members  oC 
their  dépendance  upon  ooe  anoth- 
er, ii.  94.  The  opposite  tendency 
in  a  democracy,  iL  94.  Insdoh 
tions,  remains  of,  in  the  midit  d 
a  complete  democracy,  i.  44. 

Aristocracy,  created  by  mann&ctareî 
and  business,  iL  171.  Its  ongio, 
characteristics,  and  conseqaenoei, 
in  a  democracy,  ii.  172.  Its  privi- 
leges, real  or  assumed,  ii.  17S. 
Its  influence  on  the  sexes,  ii.  21é. 

Armies,  American,  their  resiles» 
spirit,  an  inherent  evil  of  their  con- 
stitution, ii.  285.  Large,  dangexous 
to  a  republic,  ii.  286.  Democratic, 
their  weakness  at  the  outset  of  a 
campaign,  and  strength  in  a  pro- 
tracted war,  ii.  29i.  Causes  d 
this,  ii.  291. 

Armies,  democratic,  their  desire  for 
war,  ii.  280.  Standing,  the  neces- 
sity of  in  a  republic,  ii.  260.  In 
aristocratic  and  democratic  coun- 
tries contrasted,  ii.  281.  Oppo^ 
tendencies  of,  and  the  dangers  tc 
wWch  it  exposes,  ii.  283.  Its 
character  and  habits.  iL  283. 

A;  .  ?'.  m\     '"  voar   viii.,  not  under- 


•tood  bjr  the  T^gliih  tnd  Jjnvî- 
cuu,i.  106. 

mxtB,  ibe  fine,  iheiT  cUiuratioD  bj 
the  Ainencana,  ii.  49.  The  ptofi- 
cieucf  in,  by  the  Amencatu,  it.  S5. 

AmocùIioos,  iniellecuul  and  Eooral 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  lia  Pub- 
Ik  infloeoce  of  DewspapetB  on,  ii 
119.  Their  limiied  reepoDaibilitr 
and  letiricied  independeace,  ii 
332.  Their  tequiring  slate  license, 
ii.382. 

Authors,  Américao,  their  character- 
iatics  essentially  English,  il  58. 
Literary  fame  of,  eagerly  sought 
Ibi  in  England,  ii.  58.  Theii  reU- 
tioa  to  the  social  and  political  coa- 
dicion  of  a  nation,  ii.  62.  Their 
fflomben  and  characteristics  in  a 
democracy,  ii.  63.  Theii  model  m 
wnling  easenlially  English,  u.  67. 


Bankrapts,  indulgence  shown  to,  in 
the  United  Slates,  ii.  2S8. 

Black-letter  law-books,  extracts  from 
relating  to  honour,  ii.  256. 

Body  politic  in  the  United  States, 
activity  which  pervades  all  branch- 
es of  the,  and  its  influence  on  so- 
ciety, i.  270.  More  difficult  of 
perception,  than  the  freedom  and 
«quality  which  reign  there,  i.  271. 
Difficulty  for  an  American  to  con- 
fine himself  lo  his  own  business,  i. 
272.  The  political  agitation  which 
•Ktends  to  all  social  intercourse, 
theeanse  of  the  commercial  acti*- 


.7  at  the  Amaricana,  1,  S7S.  JbH' 
rect  advantages  to  society  frob  a 
democratic  government. 

Books,  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
iL  57.  Reprinted  from  l^glish 
ediiiou,  ii.  58.  Their  scaroiiy 
among  the  anciests,  ii  SI. 

Buildings,  public,  ihair  c 
m  the  United  Stales,  ii  S3. 


Callings,  all  hooeat,  hoDoorable 
among  the  Americana,  ii.  16S.  In- 
dustrial, genefsUy  followed  by  tke 
Americans,  ii  164. 

Capital  pimishment,  its  rarity  in  the 
United  State^  ii.  177.  No  instance 
of  for  political  or  state  offence,  ii 
177. 

Capitol,  the,  at  Washington,  tec,  ii 
55. 

Captionaneas  of  the  Americans,  ii 

Caste,  the  divisions  of|  among  ai 
aristocratic  people,  ii  174.  Its  dî» 
tinctions  and  grades,  fee,  ii.  139. 

Causes  which  influence  the  events  <à 
history,  ii  91. 

Cautiousness  irf  the  Americans,  the 
causes  which  induce  il,  ii  235. 

Central  power,  recognised  in  ages  of 
equality,  ii  312.  In  what  manner 
it  offers  a  powerful  oonnteractioi 
to  the  transformations  of  society, 
ii312. 

Centralization,  its  import,  as  applied 
lo  tlie  local  and  federal  goveni* 
mcnia    i    88.     Of  f 


(anses  which  etmhice  lo  this,  ii. 
317.  Tbe  causes  which  tend  ta 
iffcveai  ihis,  ii.  317.  Enervating 
10  Rodety  Boi  weakening  lo  iiself, 
â,  820.  Fondness  or  military  men 
for,  ii.  321.  Of  pcwer  induced  by 
(he  principle  of  Hjnaliiv,  ii.322. 

Change,  love  of,  anioog  a  democratic 
people,  ii.  273. 

Characteristics,  general,  of  a  demu- 
cralic  age,  ii.  17. 

Characlerisiics,  liierary,  of  democrat- 
ic and  arûtocratjc  counlnea  coco- 

Chatacleriilics,  peculiar  of  the  Amer- 
icans, ii.  251. 

Charges,  levied  bjr  the  state  under 
ibe  rule  of  the  American  democ- 
racy, i.  230.  Why  pubhc  eipend- 
itOK*  tend  lo  incresEe,  when  the 
people  govenis,  i  231.  Why  this 
is  less  to  be  feared  in  America  than 
aUewhere,  i.  S32.  Public  eipeod- 
ilures  under  a  democracy,  i,  233. 
TendeDcies  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy as  it  regards  the  «alnries 
of  public  officers,  i.  234  Wnat 
are  increased  and  what  reduced,  L 
235.  Comparison  of  the  public 
expenditures  in  France  and  the 
United  Stales,  i.  236. 

China,  prohibiiiunary  rules  of,  ii.  261. 

('hinese,  their  attainments  in  ibe 
aria,  ii.  47. 

Christianity,  its  influence  upon  the 
world,onitafirs(imroduclion,ii  34 

Chriiiianity,   in    America,    its    few- 
forms  and  observances,  ii.  27. 
I,  of  ih«  United  States,  Ihetr 


rights  of  indicting  a  poblic  flnc- 

lionary,  L  107.   Their  ir.dividnilm. 

significance  in  a  democracy,  ii.  iS. 
Civil   iissocia lions,    their   eoonenia 

with  those  political,  ii-  123. 
Classes  of  society  in  a  demoenqf, 

iLses. 

Clergy,  Ibe,  their  iaSoeitce  tn  tit 
United  States,  ii,  37.  Their  le- 
spect  for  inlelleciual  superioin 
and  public  opinion,  ii.  3S.  ^i^ 
acterisiics  of  ibejr  public  disms- 
ses,  their  habits,  fee,  ii.  135. 

Commercial  prosperitjr  of  (he  Uaiicd 
States,  reflections  on  the  caoMX^ 
I  497.  The  Americana  dMlised 
by  nattire  to  be  a  great  maritii» 
people,  i.  458.  Extent  of  ihdf 
coasts,  L  4d9.  Depth  of  thf^ii 
ports,  size  of  their  rivers;,  lee.,  t 
4(i0.  Their  facility  for  chaofini! 
their  occupations  and  pur^uii^  i. 
461.  The  commeh;ial  superiiHil} 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  less  aitri^ 
niable  lo  physical  circumstaoot^ 
than  to  moral  and  ioiellecnd 
causes,  i.  463.  Reasons  for  tlM 
as  instanced  in  the'  commercial  ■•• 
laiioos  between  the  northern  and 
Eouihern  slates,  i.  4&4.  The  pit» 
perity  of  tbe  Araericatis  a  sooite 
of  advantage  lo  British  mannlâ» 
lures,  i.  464.  The  dismembennai 
of  the  Union  would  not  cneck  the 
inaritime  vigour  of  the  Siaiei^  i. 
464.  Tbe  Anglo-Americans  will 
naturally  supply  the  (reois  of 
South  America,  i.  ^63.  Tbej  will 
become,  like  the  Bngtish,  the  b^ 
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tor9  of  i^ett  portum  of  cbe  world, 
L462»  GteeralrâwofdMwhde 
fubject,  L  465. 

Combioations  of  Amerioans,  their 
great  acbieTemeats,  ii.  167. 

Gommanders,  militaQTt  in  a  denioc- 
laoy»  their  dinncUnation  to  war, 
il  289. 

CompanioD,  the  feeling  of,  in  the 
Americans,  as  contrasted  with  their 

.    tgotism,  iL  176, 

Competition  among  the  Americans, 
iL262. 

Oomprehensive  Tiew  of  men  and 
things,  ii.  354. 

Compulsory  enUstmeot  preferred  to 
Voluntary  recruiting  in  a  democra- 
^,  iL  287.  Its  inequality  of  bur- 
den on  a  community,  287. 

Concentration  of  power  in  democrat- 
ic nations,  why  approved,  iL  308. 

Condition  of  the  Americans,  a  cause 
of  their  unsettled  opinions,  iL  74. 

Confederated  governments,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  nations  of  this  age  to 
become,  iL  315. 

Coigugal  authority,  the  respect  paid 
to,  by  the  women  of  America, 
1L225. 

Conjugal  tie,  respect  paid  to,  in  the 
United  Sûtes,  iL  251. 

Congress,  members  oi,  addicted  to 
frequent  speaking,  iL  97. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
influence  of  its  debates  on  the  peo- 
ple, iL  98. 

Oonnecticut,  the  state  of,  its  code  of 
laws  promulgated  in  1650,  L  37. 

Oooatitation,  a,  can  only  be 


said  to  akif  in  the  eaily  atages 
of  a  nation,  its  effects,  Iec.,  i.  Kfi». 

Conventional  rules  of  society,  how 
affected  by  the  prmciple  of  deHicc- 
racy,  iL  207. 

Conversation,  confidence  in,  by  Amer- 
ican women,  iL  210. 

Constituted  powers,  their  apparent 
decline,  ii.  335. 

Contempt  of  forms,  charaeteristie  of 
a  democratic  age,  ii.  347.  The 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes,  ii.  347. 

Counties  in  America,  administrative 
duties  of,  how  performed,  iL  345. 

Counties,  the,  ^f  New  England,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France,  L  71. 

Courage,  among  the  Americans,  r^ 
garded  as  the  highest  virtue, 
iL252. 

Court  of  sessions,  in  New  England, 
its  authority  and  influence,  L  77. 

Courts  of  justice,  in  the  United  States, 
their  great  extent  of  power,  L  10& 
Precautions  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  iu  abuse,  L  106. 

Courts  of  the  Union,  their  right  fix- 
ing their  own  jurisdiction,  L  149. 
In  what  respect  this  rule  attacks 
the  portion  of  sovereignty  reserved 
to  the  sever^  states,  L 149.  Choice 
of  the  people,  and  instinctive  preA 
erences  of  the  American  demoenh 
cy,  L  214.  Talented  people  in  the 
United  States  rarely  placed  at  th« 
head  of  public  affairs,  L  215.  £n 
vy  of  the  lower  orders  against  the 
higher,  a  democratic  sentiment,  L 
216.  Why  distinguished  mea.  s^ 
dude  themselves  j&om  the  goblie 
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■llkirs,i.  817.  CauMs  which  may  | 
fiartly  correct  these  tendenciet  of 
the  democracy,  i.  217.  Effects 
produced  on  the  people,  collective- 
ly and  individually,  by  exposure  to 
great  oatioDal  dangers,  L  217. 
Why  so  many  distinguished  men 
ttood  at  the  helm  of  affairs  fiAy 
years  ago  in  America,  i.  218.  The 
influence  which  the  intelligence 
and  manners  of  the  people  exercise 
on  its  choice  as  seen  in  the  states 
of  New  England,  i.  218.  Of  cer^ 
tain  laws,  i.  219.  Election  by  an 
elect«Ki  body  and  its  effects,  i.  220. 

Criminal  justice,  its  mild  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States,  iL  177. 

Criminal  code  and  punishment  in 
the  United  States  compared  with 
France,  ii.  227. 

Cultiyation  of  the  fine  arts,  its  extent 
by  the  Americans,  ii.  49. 

Curiosity  of  the  Americans,  great, 
ii.  237. 
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Degrees  of  rank,  the,  among  aristo- 
cratic nations,  ii.  183.  Imperfectly 
understood  by  Americans,  ii.  183. 

Delegates,  claims  of  their  constitu- 
ents upon,  ii.  96. 
^  Democracy,  the  elements  of,  in 
the  first  European  settlers  of 
America,  i.  29,  In  the  western 
states,  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
•  62,  Its  extent  of  inconsiderable 
productions,  &c,  ii.  55.    Its  influ 


ence  vpon  hmgimgtty  &  67*    fo 
tendency  to  exclude  the  pest,  ta 
to  open  the  ftiture  to  the  cootea 
plation  of  the  poet,  ii.  78L 

Democratic  goremment,  tliev  in  Vaoh 
America,  i.  213.  Efforts  of  wUeh 
it  is  capable,  i.  245.  Its  straggle 
for  independence,  L  266.  Its  en- 
thusiasm of,  at  the  commeoecBMBt 
of  the  war,  and  indifference  at  its 
close,  i.  246.  Difficnlties  of  cslab- 
lishing  a  military  oooacriptioii,  or 
impressment  of  seamen  in  AnMr- 
ica,  L  24J6.  Why  less  capeMe  of 
sustained  effort  than  any  other,  L 
248.  Its  self-control^  L  249.  In 
faults,  for  the  most  part  reparable, 
i.  250.  Conduct  of,  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  foreign  affairs,  L  25L 
The  direction  giren  to  it,  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  L  252.  Ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  the, 
brought  to  light,  i.  254.  What 
are  its  real  advantages  to  society, 
i.  257.  General  tendency  of  its 
laws,  and  the  habits  of  those  who 
apply  them,  i.  257.  Its  defects 
easily  to  be  discovered  but  not  its 
advantages,  i.  258.  Often  inex- 
pert in  its  measures,  i.  259.  Its 
public  officers  having  no  perma- 
nent interests  distinct  from  those 
of  the  majority,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  this,  i.  260.  Its  indirect 
advantages  to  society,  i.  276. 

Democratic  republic  in  the  Unitea 
States,  the  principal  causes  which 
tend  to  maintain  it,  L  315.  Acci- 
dental or  providential  causes — the 
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Vlàùn  having  no  neighbours — no 
central  metropolis,  êec,  L  316.  The 
chances  of  binh  in  the  people's 
favour,  i.  318.  How  the  American 
wilds  are  peopled,  i.  321.  Avidity 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  taking 
possession  of  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  i.  321.  Extracts  firom 
Chancellor  Kent,  i.  321.  Influence 
of  physical  prosperity  on  the  polit- 
ical ofMnions  oi  the  Americans,  L 
323.  Influence  of  manners  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  repoblic,  i. 
3S7.  Influence  o^  religion,  consid- 
ered as  a  political  institution,  i.  328. 
Its  proper  definition  — a  democratic 
and  republican  Christianity,  i.  328. 
Arrival  of  the  Catholics  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  329.  Catholicism  the  most 
democratic  system  of  religion  at 
the  present  time,  i.  329.  How  the 
laws  contribute  more  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  republic,  than  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, i.  348.  All  the  nations  of 
America  have  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, but  democntic  institutions 
«re  to  be  found  only  in  the  United 
States,  i.  349.  The  Spaniards  of 
South  America  equally  ikvotnred 
by  physical  causes,  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  democratic  republic,  i. 
349.  Mexico,  an  instance  of  this, 
it  having  adopted  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  notwith- 
standing in  the  same  predicament, 
i  851.  The  Anglo-Americans  of 
the  west,  less  Me  to  maintain  it, 
than  those  of  the  east,L351.  Retf- 


Botts  of  these  different  lenla^L 
302. 

Democntic  institutions,  how  pro* 
moted  by  the  habits  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Americans,  i.  343. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
instruction  of  the  American  people, 
L  343.  Instruction  in  the  United 
States  more  superficial,  but  more 
general  than  in  Europe,  L  345. 
Rapidity  with  which  opinions  are 
diffused  over  the  western  states,  L 
346.  Practical  experience  more 
serviceable  to  the  Americans,  than 
book-leaming,  i.  348.  Whether 
laws  and  manners  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  other  countries 
beside  America,  L  363.  That  the 
Anglo-Americans,  if  in  Europe, 
would  be  obliged  to  modify  their 
laws,  i.  353.  Distinction  between 
democratic  instimtions  and  Amer- 
ican institutions,  i.  354.  Demo* 
cratic  laws  may  be  conceived  dil^ 
ferent  from  those  of  America,  L 
355.  That  the  example  of  Amei^ 
ica  only  proves  it  to  be  possible  to 
regulate  a  democracy  by  the  assist- 
ance of  manners  and  legislation,  L 
355.  The  importance  of  this  with 
regard  to  Europe,  L  350. 

Democratic  communities,  averse  tt> 
reflection  and  meditation,  iL  4SL 
Its  members  impatient  of  control, 
&C.,  iL  94.  Their  love  of  equality 
the  dominant  passion,  ii.  102. 
Prospective  opinions  upon,  iL  83fiL 

Démocratie  armies,  their  deenre  for 
war,  ^acc,   iL  280.     Conflicting 
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twdnmes  oC  and  Uie  daiig«n  to 
which  they  expose,  iL  283.  Their 
ehaneterittkt,  it.  283. 

Deecartes,  the  pcecepts  of,  not  ttudi- 
id  hy  the  Amcrieans,  IL  2. 

Deeceat,  the  kws  of,  change  in,  and 
the  effecu  produced  by  it  in  Amcr- 
iea,  i.,50. 

I>eqK>tiun,  the  dangers  of,  to  a  dem- 
ocratic constitation,  iL  109.  Why 
kind  of  to  be  most  feared  by  dem- 
ocratic nations,  iL  336. 

Despotic  power,  in  a  democracy,  its 
characteristics,  iL  148. 

Discipline  in  the  armies  of  demo* 
ciatic  nations,  ii.  296.  Among  the 
ancients,  iL  297. 

Danmilarity  of  character,  the  result 
of  inequality  of  condition,  iL  14. 

Distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
what  is  of  puritanical,  and  what  of 
English  origin  in  religion,  i.  45, 

Division  of  labour,  the  principle  of, 
its  influence  on  a  community,  iL 

no. 

Dramatic  literature,  its  influence 
among  democratic  nations,  ii.  84. 

Drama,  love  of  the,  its  extent  in  a 
democracy,  iL  86. 

Dramatic  pieces,  listened  to,  but  not 
read  in  a  democratic  nation,  ii.  87. 

Dread  of  war,  the  causes  which  in- 
duce it,  iL  298. 


E. 


Education,  public,  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  New  England  settlers,  L 


41.  Its  equality,  estent,  and  m 
flnenoe  in  America,  L  53.  What 
kind  necessary  ton  a  country  of 
democratic  mstitntions.iL  211.  Its 
natural  characteriatiea  at  the  pns* 
ent  day,  iL  Z26k 
Egotism  among  the  Americana  and 

French  compared,  iL  131. 
Egypt,  the  ignorant  conditioQ  of  the 

peopk  of^  iL  320. 
Election  of  president,  why  it  does 
not  cause  a  deriatioQ  from  the 
principles  of  goremment,  L  134. 
Its  influence  on  secondary  function* 
aries,  L  135. 
Election,  mode  of,  in  the  United 
States,  L  137.  Crisis  of  the,  L  14a 
Calm  which  succeeds  the  agitatioa 
of  the,  in  the  United  States,  L 141. 
The  means  of,  in  a  democracy,  of 
ensuring  the  independence  of  t 
public  officer,  ii.  345. 
Elections,  the,  which  have  transpired 
since  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution, i.  139.  Influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  on  the  laws 
relating  to,  L  221.  When  frequent, 
their  tendency  to  keep  up  a  ferer- 
ish  excitement,  L  221.  Mutability 
of  the  laws.  Opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefierson  on  this  subject, 
L  222.  Frequent  animosities  at, 
their  beneficial  results,  Ace.,  ii.  110. 
Elective  system,  the  dangers  of,  their 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  prerogative, 
L  132.  What  circumstances  art 
favourable  to  the,  i.  133. 


Ekeibe  qmilîfiwitWi,  tli«  gmdnal 
•nd  irresistible  extension  (4  in 
Americai  L  59* 

Eleration,  greet  end  rapid,  rare  in  a 
democratic  oonBtry»  iL  261. 

Eloquence,  parliamentary,  its  char- 
aeteristics  in  the  United  States, 
i.06. 

Emigrants  to  the  west,  their  toils 
andyici8sitodes,iL214.  Anecdote, 
of  this,  note,  iL  814. 

fimolation  in  trades  and  professions 
limited  in  a  democracy,  iL  50. 

England,  its  social  conditioa  in  the 
18th  century,  ii  239. 

English,  the,  absence  of  Tanity  in, 
iL239. 

Englishmen,  their  constrained  inters 
coarse,  ii.  178. 

English  government,  its  measures  in 
the  New  England  colonies  coodu- 
dye  to  liberty,  L  36. 

Equal  rights,  the  several  conditions 
and  adfantages  c^,  ii.  100. 

Equality,  the  principle  of,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ideal,  ii.  76.  Fassioa  for,  its  cause 
and  influence,  iL  99.  The  extent 
of  its  influence  in  France,  iL  99. 
United  with  political  freedom,  the 
evils  to  which  they  expose  iL  101. 
The  dominant  passion  in  demo» 
cratic  nations,  iL  102.  The  condi- 
tioQ  of,  induces  similarity  of  opin* 
ions,  iL  176.  The  principle  of,  its 
tendency  to  despotism,  iL  323. 

Equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  United 
Htates,  remarks  upon,  ii.  224. 


Established  opinions,  prefcrenoe  ftr, 
m  a  democracy,  iL  276. 

Etiquette,  laws  of,  in  aristoemtie  nn- 
tioos,  iL  181.  Partial  neglect  o( 
among  the  Americans,  iL  181. 

Europeans,  their  impressions  on  first 
landing  on  the  American  Coast,  L 
20.  The  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  in  adopting  the 
federal  system  of  die  Americans, 
L  183. 

European  states,  their  tendency  to 
democratic  liberty,  fcc.,  L  359. 

Exclusive  privileges  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  ii.  308. 

Executive  power,  the  remarks  on,  L 
124.  Accidental  causes  which 
tend  to  increase  the  influence  of, 
in  the  United  States,  L  130.  Ex- 
ternal security  of  the  Union,  te., 
L13a 

Executive  powers,  the,  of  the  state, 
L87. 


F. 


Faith,  articles  of,  necessary  to  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  external  forms» 
iL26. 

Family  relations  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  those  of  aristocrat» 
ic  nations,  ii.  206. 

Fanatical  enthusiasm  in  Ameita» 
the  causes  of,  iL  142. 

Farmers,  American,  their  migratoiy 
habits,  iL  168. 

Federal  constitution,  the  ustory  of, 
its  origin,  êcc,  L  110.    latemd  of 
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Ine  appailt  and  promulgmtioii  oC 
L  117.  Summary  of  the,  L  US. 
Id  what  respects  superior  to  that 
of  the  states,  L  161.  Attributable 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  federal  legis- 
lators, L  162.  Less  dependant  on 
the  people,  than  the  several  states, 
L  163.  Judicial  power  less  sub- 
jected to  the  inclinatioBs  of  the 
minority,  i.  163.  The  consequen- 
ces of  this,  L  165.  Characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  it  from  all 
others,  i.  166.  Not  a  federal  but 
an  imperfect  national  go7emment| 
L  163.  Advantage  of  the  system, 
L  169.  Its  aim  to  unite  the  two- 
Cold  advantages  resulting  from  a 
large  and  small  territory,  i  173. 
Its  laws  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  people,  L  174.  Its  defects, 
its  complexity,  demanding  the 
constant  exercise  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  citizens,  i.  176.  Why 
not  adapted  to  all  peoples,  and 
how  the  Anglo  Americans  were 
enabled  to  adopt  it,  i.  175.  The 
relative  weakness  of,  i.  180.  Its 
right  of  calling  forth  the  militia, 
&c.,  i.  182.  The  war  of  1812,  re- 
marks OD,  &c,  i.  182. 

Federal  govern  ment,  the,  division  of 
authority  of,  with  that  of  the 
states,  L  120.  Its  prerogatives  in 
peace  and  in  war  compared  with 
that  of  France,  i.  120.  Legisla- 
tive powers  of,  i.  121.  Formation 
of  the  two  branches  of^  i.  121. 

Fadaxal  courts,  their  impor  ance  in 


the  United  States,  L  145.  IWi 
necessity,  L  146.  Means  of  dels- 
mining  the  jurisdiction  of,  L  148. 
method  of  procédure  ofj  L  IX. 
Natural  weakness  of  the  judiciaiy 
power  in  oonfederstioos,  L  157. 
The  duty  of  legislators  to  arrugs 
private  individuals  and  not  stato, 
Î.  1^.  How  the  Americans  hafi 
succeeded  in  this,  i.  158.  Insttih 
ces  of  the  direct  prosecmioQ  d 
private  individuals,  L  158.  D^ 
crées  of  the  supreme  court,  cne^ 
Tating,  but  not  destructive  of  tki 
provincial  laws,  L  158. 

Female  education,  attention  paid  is 
it  in  the  United  States,  ii.  209.  Its 
independence  in  protestant  asÉ 
catholic  countries  compared,  iL 
d09. 

Female  morality,  opinions  of  philos* 
opbers  on,  ii.  217. 

Feudal  ages,  the  characteristics  ai, 
ii.  175.  Contrasted  with  the  pres- 
ent, ii.  207. 

Fine  arts,  the  extent  of  their  cultim- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  ii.  53. 

First  settlers,  their  free  iostitutioos 
and  customs,  ii.  317. 

Force  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
Slates,  ii.  277. 

Forms,  great  need  of,  m  a  democraue 
community,  ii.  347. 

Fortunes,  their  precarious  character 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  213. 

France,  the  political  debates  oC,  their 
extensive  mflueoce,  ii.  98. 

France,  its  progress  in  eq[uality  and 
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political  freedom,  ii.  102.  Farther 
opinions  on  this  subject,  ii.  113. 
Its  social  condition  past  and  pres- 
ent, ii.  222.  Its  condition  under 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  239. 

French  revolution,  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  ii.  335. 

French,  the,  their  advances  in  the 
exact  sciences,  ii.  43. 

Free  institutions,  a  taste  for,  induced 
by  the  principle  of  equality,  ii.  306. 
Their  tendency  to  anarchy,  ii.  307. 
Their  servitude,  &c.,  ii.  307. 

Freedom  of  intercourse  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  remarks  on,  ii.  39. 

Freedom  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
main  cause  of  their  prosperity,  i. 
35. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  evils  resulting 
from  the  belief,  in,  ii.  93. 

Freedom  inconsistent  with  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  ii.  343. 

Fulton,  Robert,  his  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  &c.,  vide  note,  ii, 
344. 


G. 


lleneral  ideas,  their  influence  in  po- 
litical  matters,  ii.  18.  Comparison 
of,  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  iL  18.  Causes  of  their 
diversity,  ii.  18. 

llood  will,  mterchange  of,  universal 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  185. 

'Government,  the  general,  of  the 
United  States  its  great  centraliza- 


tion of  power,  i.  89.  (^enenl 
knowledge  of,  among  the  Amen*' 
cans,  L  177. 

Government,  of  the  democracy  ni 
America,  i.  213. 

Government  of  America,  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  economy  of,  L 
237.  Wherein  its  expenditure  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  France, 
i.  238.  Of  national  wealth  and 
the  rate  of  taxation,  i.  239.  Wealth 
and  charges  of  France  not  accu- 
rately known,  L  241. 

Grovemments,  European,  increasing 
power  of,  ii.  323.  Improvement 
in  the  administration  of,  ii.  327* 
Causes  of  their  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  ii.  328.  Extent  of  their 
judicial  power,  ii.  328.  Their  ex- 
tensive influence  over  manufactur- 
ing combinations,  &c.,  ii.  333. 

Governments,  more  likely  to  become 
absolute  and  despotie  among  a 
people  of  equality  than  any  other, 
ii.  343.  Their  great  increase  of 
powers,  and  tendency  to  limit  in- 
dividual rights,  il.  350.  Opinions 
on  the  probable  tendencies  of,  ii. 
350. 

Governor,  the  office  of,  in  an  Ameri- 
can state,  i.  87.  Its  functions  and 
power,  i.  87. 

Gravity  of  deportment,  a  character- 
isticrof  the  Americans,  234» 

Great  revolutions,  the  causes  why 
they  are  becoming  rare,  IL  967. 


Ueiveiic  confederacy,  the,  causes  of 

»_  IB  great  power,  leu.,  ii.  299. 
&storiaDs,charHcieriaticaof,ia  dem- 
,   ociatic  and  uristocralic  tges  com- 
pared,  ii.  90. 
Bixory,  the  causes  which  tetsrd  or 
Bccelerale  the  current  of,  iL  91. 
Bome,  characi  eristics  oT,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  7a 
Honour,  the    principle    of,  m    the 
United  Sbies,  ii!  2i5.    lu  signifi- 
cation, ii.  246.    Sentiments  of  in 
I      the  feudal  ages,  iL  246.     [is  char- 
acl eristics  amoog  aristocratic  na- 
tions, ii.  247.    Among  the  ancient 
Romans,   ii.   249,     Its  laws   less 
numerous  in  a  demociacf  than  in 
an  aristocratic  community,  ii  254. 
Defects  in  the  laws  of  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  ihe  causes  of  this,  ii. 
255.       Extract   from    black-leiier 
law-books  relating  to,  it.  256.     Its 
conventional     inconaiEiencies,     ii. 
S56.    Cuniliciing  opinions  regard* 
ing  it  in  a  democracy,  ii.  257.  The 
notion   of  originating   in   the  un- 
equalities  of  condition  among  men, 
ii257. 
Human  mind,  the,  incapable  of  apply- 
ing a  test  in  all  individual  caaes, 
ii.  IS. 
Huioan  perfectibility,  the  idea  of, 
suggested    by  the    principle    of 
equality,  ii.  33.    Its  ioâuence  in 
ftristocraiic  oaiions,  ii,  34. 
Human  responsibility,  its  limitations, 
fcc,  defined,  ii.  355. 


Hurry  and  impetuosity,   a  chsn» 
teristic  of  the  Americans,  iL  SÊt 


I. 

Ideas,  general,  no  evidence  of  tfaeif 
strength  or  correctness,  iL  13.  IV 
causes  which  impel  their  general- 
izaliob,  iL  13-  Contrast  betweto 
the  English  and  Americans  in  their 
geoeralizBiion  of,ii.  14,  The  teti- 
dency  of  arisiocraiic  habits  to  the 
particularizing  of,  ii.  16. 

Impulse,  the  acting  from,  cummctt 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  23ti. 

laconsiderateneas,  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  AmericsD  chancier,  iL 
236. 

Indians,  North  American,  their  od- 
gin  and  peculiarities,  i.  22.  PecB- 
liatities  of  their  language  aod  dia- 
lects, L  22.  Their  cbaracierisiics 
and  habitE  in  peace  and  war,  L  23. 
Their  religious  belief,  A:c..  i.  24. 
Evidences  uf  their  haring  been 
preceded  by  a  people  more  civili- 
zed, i.  24.  Their  bravery  in  war 
and  contempt  uf  death,  L  2i. 
Their  passions  and  vices  tend  lo 
their  del  true  lion,  L  25. 

Indians  contrasted  with  the  negroes 
their  relative  position  iu  America, 
and  probable  destiny,  L  363.  Cot»' 
pared  with  the  Americans,  &&,  L 
362.  Impossibility  of  civiliamg 
the  red  man,  i.  364.  Their  un- 
bounded love  of  liberty  and  impa- 
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tience  of  control,  i.  364.  Charac- 
teristic anecdote  of,  vide  note^  i. 
365.  The  present  and  probable 
future  condition  of,  L  367.  Grad- 
ual disappearance  of,  i.  367.  Man- 
ner in  which  this  takes  place,  i. 
868.  Causes  which  compel  them 
to  recede,  i.  369.  Miseries  attend- 
ing their  forced  migrations,  i.  370. 
Their  only  method  of  escaping  de- 
struction —  war  or  civilization,  i. 
873.  Reasons  why  they  refused  to 
become  civilized  when  it  was  hi 
their  powrr,  and  why  they  cannot 
become  so  now  that  they  desire  it, 
L  375.  Instances  of  this  in  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  i.  376. 
Policy  of  the  several  states  toward 
them,  i.  381.  Policy  of  the  federal 
government,  i.  382.  Washington's 
advice  respecting  the  treatment  of 
them,  i.  380.  Petition  of  the  Cher- 
okees to  congress,  L  383. 

Indictment  of  a  public  function- 
ary, the  right  of,  by  the  people,  i. 
107. 

Individual  action,  its  influence  upon 
events,  ii.  92. 

Individual  «acrifices  for  the  public 

weal,  great  among  the  Americans, 
iLll2. 

Individual  influence,  less  in  a  demo- 
cratic than  in  an  aristocratic  coun- 
try, ii.  320. 

Individual  rights,  the  danger  of  their 
being  despised  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
347. 

Ibdifidualism,  the  term  defined  and 


illustrated,  vide  note,  ii.  104.  Its 
existence  and  influence  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  104.  When  strongest 
among  a  democratic  people,  ii. 
107.  How  restrained  among  the 
Americans  by  their  free  institu- 
tions, &C.,  ii.  109. 

Inflated  style  of  the  American  wri- 
te» and  oratora,  ii.  82.  The  causes 
of  this,  ii.  82. 

Innovation,  when  mistaken  for  revo* 
lution,  ii.  279.  -^ 

Insanity,  instances  of,  excessively  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States,  the 
causes,  &c.,  u.  147.  Suicides  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  147. 

Instimtions  of  government,  respect 
paid  to,  by  the  Americans,  iL  315. 

Intellectual  superiority,  a  character- 
istic of  the  American  women,  iL 
225. 

Intercommunication,  its  freedom 
amongv  the  Americans,  iL  79. 

Intercourse  of  Americans  rendered 
easy  by  the  principle  of  equality, 
ii.  17a 

Interest,  opinions  of,  in  aristocratie 
ages,  iL  129. 
•  Interest,  peraonal,  correct  opinions 
of,  iL  132. 

Interest,  principle  of,  its  influence  m 
connexion  with  religious  nmtters, 
iL  133.  A  means  of  extending  the 
popularity  of  a  religious  belief 
ii.  134. 

Interest,  the  motives  of^  all-peividiDg 
in  the  United  States,  iL  163. 
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n  hdges.  the,  J»  the  Uaiied  States,  re- 
niBrke  od  their  right  of  declariug 
auy  law  unctmsliluiiuoal,  i.  103. 
Oiher  potrers  granied  M  tbem,  i. 
107. 

Jndicial  powet  of  the  United  States, 
It»  influeDCe  OD  )ioUlic«I  socie- 
ty, itc.,  i,  101.  That  relsjoed  by 
ihti  Anglu-AiQEiicaus  uuiumoa  to 
all  iiatioOE,  i-  lOt.  The  extent  of 
iia  prerogatifea,  ice.,  i.  160.  l^afely 
of  the  Untun  dépendant  npua 
(he  right  discreitonaiy  use  at,  i. 
160. 

Judicial  power  in  confederations,  iLe 
utility  of,  i.  146.  lu  esaential 
qualiiieH,  ii.  340. 

Judicial  sysleiD  of  the  Ajiglo-Amaii- 


1.  102. 


Judiciary,  the,  its  political  impor- 
tance and  ioSuence  in  the  United 
States,  i.  145.  The  difficulties  of 
treating  this  subject,  i.  145.  Its 
national  organizaiioo,  i.  147. 

Jurisdiction,  différent  cases  of,  L  150. 

Jnrisdiciiun,  the  federal,  the  matter 
and  patty  of,  ke.,  i.  190.  Causes 
resulting  from  the  laws  nf  the 
Union,  i.  .54.  Wiiy  judged  by 
the  Meral  tiJbuDala,  L  154.  Cao- 
SMTfllatiDg  jitheDua-peffomiaiKe 
of  eoDiracta,  triad  by  the  fedetal 
courts,  i.  155. 

iHtket  of  the  peace,  their  appoiiii- 
Bunt,  fec^  in  New  En^ud,  i.  T& 


Lacquey,  iis  original  signifie* Utn, 
&c.,ia  France,  ii.  iSS. 

Lafayette,  General,  his  remarks  ca 
history,  ii.  91. 

Land,  the  purchases  of,  from  the  Ia> 
dians  by  the  American  govemmmi, 
how  effected,  i.  372. 

Laud,  owners  of,  and  lenaniry,  be» 
affected  by  deuiticiaiic  iusuintiims, 
ii.  196.  How  nffecled  in,  by  aris- 
tocratie instil  uti  cms,  ii.  l'J6. 

Longuiige,  hiiw  affected  by  the  dem- 
ocratic principle,  ii.  67. 

Language,  spoken,  its  ppcuUariiiei 
in  the  United  Slates,  ccimpared 
with  Eitgland,  ii.  UT.  The  cauwi 
of  thexe,  ii  6S. 

Langue^,  altérations  in,  snpenndi»- 
ced  by  the  love  of  change,  ii.  6S. 

Language,  the  causes  uf  its  increase 
in  the  departmeais  of  business,  and 
decrease  in  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology, ii.  69.  Its  eiposure  to  in- 
novation  in  a  democracy,  ii.  70. 

Law,  respect  paid  to,  in  the  United 
Siates,i.  368.  Attachment  which 
the  Americans  retain  for  it,  i.  369. 
Perional  interest  of  every  one  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  law, 
IS69. 

Law,  prcAason  of  the,  in  the  United 
ijtatea  iserrea  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democncy,  L  S97.  Habits  of  the 
memben  of  the  legal  iwoTesuaci, 
L  S97.  Their  influence  on  the 
fatore,  L  S96.    Id  what  naoMr 
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the  pareoits  of  Itwyen  give  an 
aristocratic  turn  to  their  ideas,  and 
the  causes  of  this,  i.  300.  Causes 
which  tend  to  check  this,  i.  300. 
Use  of  lawyers  to  a  despot,  i.  299. 
The  aristocracy  of  America  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  bench  and  at 
the  bar,  i.  302.  The  influence  of 
lawyers  on  American  society,  i. 
903.  Their  peculiar  magisterial 
habits,  how  they  affect  the  legis- 
lature, the  administration,  and  the 
people,  i.  305. 

Legislation,  uniformity  of,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic nation,  ii.  308. 

Legislative  power,  the,  of  the  state, 
i.  86. 

Legislative  body,  its  division  into 
two  branches,  their  respective 
functions,  &c,  i.  86. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  its  paramount 
importance  in  a  democracy,  ii.  348. 

Life  in  the  United  States,  anti-poetic, 
ii.  79. 

Literary  characteristics  of  aristocrat- 
ic and  democratic  countries,  ii.  59. 

Literature,  the  trade  of,  in  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  nations,  ii.  63. 

Literature,  ancient,  contrasted  with 
modem  among  a  democratic  peo- 
ple, ii.  65.  Characteristic  differ- 
ences o(  ii.  92. 

Literature,  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  study,  ii.  65. 

Local  authorities,  their  activity  and 
completeness,  i.  82. 

Local  distinctions  of  the  United 
States,  n.  193. 


Local  peculiarities  of  the  United 
States,  ii.  280. 

Local  administration  m  the  United 
States,  and  its  political  influence, 
i.  88.  Not  centralized  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  89.  Evils  resulting  from 
this,  i.  90. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  ajye  of  criticisms  on 
the  dramatic  prrxluctioDS  of,  ii.  87. 

Love  of  well-being,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  a  democratic  age,  ii.  26. 

Love  of  physical  gratification  in  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  countries 
compared,  ii.  139. 

Love  of  display  in  foreign  countries, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Americans, 
ii.  184. 

Love  of  gain,  the  prevailing  passion 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  243. 

Love  of  peace,  in  a  democracy,  its 
dangers  and  their  remedies,  ii.  284. 

Love  of  repose,  prejudicial  to  military 
pursuits,  ii  292. 

Love  of  public  tranquillity  in  demo- 
cratic countries  the  ruling  senti- 
ment, ii.  313. 

Lower  orders,  the  rudeness  and  in- 
civility of,  in  aristocratic  countries, 
the  cause  of,  i.  23. 

Lower  orders  in  England,  the  present 
state  of,  ii.  319. 

Luxury,  the  hypocrisy  of,  a  charao 
teristie  of  ademocraticnatioo,  ii.  5S. 


M. 


Machiavelli,  his  observations  on  wai^ 
ii.  300. 


» 


Magisimtes,  Their  heiag  el«clivp,  a 
cause  of  llie  prosperily  of  ihe  Uni- 
led  (Jmies,  ii.  113. 

MshoiaeiHiiisin,  ihe  sysiem  of,  iacoa- 
•isicnt  wiih  n  eiaw  of  general  in- 
telligence, ii.  S3. 

Majority,  the  desires  of,  subordinates 
all  authority,  a  natural  eril  of  de- 
KocTacy,  i.  143.  Increasing  power 

.  rfiio  the  United  Slates,  i.  278.  Its 
tytaniiy,  i.  380.  How  the  princi- 
ple of  the  soTereigniiy  of  ihe  peo- 
ple is  to  be  understood,  i.  280. 
Precautions  necessary  to  control  ils 
action,  i.  391.  The  conseqtiences 
of  these  havbg  beea  lemilled  io 
the  United  Slates,  i.  281.  An  in- 
stance of  its  despotic  power  ai 
Baltimore  in  1812,  note,  i.  28a. 
Effects  of  its  nalimi ted  power  upon 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic oHicers  in  the  United  Slates,  i. 
263.  The  power  it  exercises  upon 
opinions  in  America,).  384.  lis 
decisions  final,  ibe  reasons  of  litis, 
i.  284.  Ils  moral  power  and  influ- 
ence, i.  385.  Despotism,  deprived 
of  ils  physical  insirumeuts,  its 
■way  on  the  miods  of  men,  i.  356. 
£flects  of  its  lyranny  on  the  na- 
tional chunicier  of  the  Americans, 
1.  3OT.  Why  more  seen  in  the 
maooeis  ihan  io  the  conduct  of  so- 
ciety, i.  388.  Its  bfluence  in 
checking  ihe  derelopment  of 
leading  characters,  i.  3S3.  Why 
there  is  more  patriotism  in  the 
people,  than  in  those  who  govero, 


L  £91.  Dangers  which  proced 
from  the  esercise  of  its  great  pow- 
er, i.  393.  Its  abuse  of  the  power, 
i.  393.  How  its  power  is  mon 
eeniralized  and  enerçeuc  than 
^those  of  the  monajciiies  of  Europ*^ 
i.  393.  The  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this,  i.  2&3.  Opinions 
of  Hiuailton  and  JefTerson  oa  On 
subject,  i.  293.  Some  caosa 
which  mtligaie  ila  tyranny  in  iJie 
United  States,  i.  395.  Ila  ahaeiitir 
of  central  administration,  i.  Z& 

Man,  philosophical  description  et,  û. 
80.  The  true  subject  of  poetry,  ii.  SO. 

Man,  physically  considered  in  cm- 
nexioii  with  the  lower  anituals.  il 
157. 

Manners,  bow  they  become  soficnrd 
and  refined  as  social  condiliont 
become  more  equal,  ii.  173.  Other 
causes  which  tend  to  their  im- 
provement, ii.  173. 

Manners,  American,  cold  and  ofito 
.  coarse,  ii.  1 85.  Some  tefleciiouson, 
ii.  330.  DeScienl  in  dignity.ii.  130. 
Ludicrous  delineation  of,  ii.  331. 

Manners  in  a  democracy  coairasied 
willi  those  in  an  aristocratic  couo- 
iry,  ii.  333. 

Manufactures,  tendency  of  a  democ- 
racy 10  foster,  ii.  169.  Character- 
istics of  those  who  embark  in  them, 
ii.  170.  Their  growth  a  means  if 
strengthening  a  government,  li. 
329. 

Manufacturing  classes,  their  g«ieni 
distress,  &c,  iL  201. 
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Mann&ctiiring  property,  its  extent 
does  not  render  a  people  less  de- 
pendant, ii.  330. 

Marriage  tie,  respect  for,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  332. 

Martial  prowess,  in  Rome,  Plutarch's 
remarks  on,  ii.  250. 

Martial  valour  in  the  United  States 
little  prized,  ii.  253. 

Massachusetts,  colony  of,  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  granted  in  1628, 
L36. 

Masters  and  servants,  the  relation  of, 
how  affected  by  the  democratic 
principle,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
in  England,  France,  and  America, 
compared,  ii.  1 87.  Their  condition 
in  revolutionary  times,  ii.  194. 

Materialism,  the  doctrine  of,  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  ii.  154. 

Metempsychosis,  the  doctrine  of, 
compared  with  materialism,  iL  155. 

Mexico,  its  conquest  by  the  Span- 
iards, &c.,  ii.  56. 

Middle  ages,  character  of  the  chroni- 
clers of,  ii.  174. 

Military  service,  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries compared  with  democratic, 
ii.  287.  Its  advantages  to  civil 
life  in  a  democracy,  ii.  293. 

Military  rank,  degrees  of  inalienable 
in  a  republic,  ii.  288. 

Military  commanders  in  a  democrat- 
ic country  generally  disinclined  to 
war,  ii.  289. 

Military  pursuits,  opposed  by  the  love 
of  well-being,  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
292. 


Military  men,  their  fondness  for  ceo- 
tralization  in  government,  ii.  321. 

Mili|tary  oligarchy,  its  probable  re- 
sults, ii.  338. 

Military  profession,  the,  its  advantar 
ges  to  civil  life  in  a  republic,  ii. 
293. 

Military  discipline  among  the  ai»- 
cients,  ii.  297. 

Military  discipline  among  démocratie 
armies  not  counteracted  by  the 
principle  of  equality,  ii.  296.  Its 
characteristics  in  democratic  ar- 
mies, iL  296. 

Milton,  John,  his  additions  to  the 
En^ish  language,  ii.  68. 

Mississippi,  its  source,  tributaries 
Indian  name,  &c,  i.  18. 

Mississippi,  valley  of  the,  its  grand 
aspect,  probable  origin,  &:c.,  i.  19. 

Montaigne,  his  additions  to  the 
French  language,  vide  note^  ii.  68. 
His  remarks  on  virtue,  &c.,  ii.  130. 

Moral  code  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  that  of  France,  ii. 
227. 

Morals  in  America,  how  aided  by 
equality  of  condition,  ii.  218. 

Morals  of  Americans  superior  to 
those  of  the  English,  as  depicted 
in  their  literary  productions,  ii.  217. 

Municipal  bodies  and  townships, 
their  system  of  operation  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  61. 

Mutual  obligations,  originating  in 
the  laws  ol  society,  ii.  174. 

Mutual  relations,  influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  upon,  iL  202. 


Kaitaual  fealore»  of  the  tiaie:  of 
the  fiiileettlers  of  the  new  wcrld, 
I  2S. 

Nft-ioaaJ  works  of  ihe  Atnericana,  i 
■i.  168. 

Secessitf,  the  docttine  of,  its  influ- 
ence on  society,  ii.  93- 

Kegroes  in  ibe  United  Stales,  ibeir 
reUiire position  and  destiny,  i.  363. 
Cumpared  with  the  Indians  and 
American!),  i.  302.  Origin  of  ihrir 
condition  of  slavery,  i.  363.  Their 
situation  and  its  dangers  lo  ihe 
whiles,  i.  386.  Why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  abolish  slavery  now 
than  it  was  in  ancient  limes,  i.  387, 
Prejudices  against  the  whites  In- 
CtÊBBed  as  slavery  becomes  abol- 
ished, i.  389-  Their  siioaiion  in 
the  northern  and  souihern  slates, 
i.  390.  Why  the  Americans  seek 
10  abolisb  slavery,  L  392.  That 
•ervilude  which  debases  ibe  slave 
ia  prejudicial  to  the  master,  i.  392. 
Contrast  between  the  right  and 
lefl  bank  of  the  Ohio  — causes  of 
Ihe  difference,  i.  393.  The  black 
«ce,  as  well  as  slavery,  recedes 
toward  ihe  south  —  the  esplana- 
lion  of  the  fact,  i.  397.  DilGculties 
fttlending  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  south,  i.  399-  Dangers  to 
come  —  general  anxiety,  &c.,  i.  400. 
Foundilion  of  Liberia  in  Africa,  i. 
t6S.    Why  the  Americans  of  the 


south  increaw  the  bsrdshipi  at 
slavery,  while  ihey  are  di.^tressed 
at  its  continuance,  i.  410. 

New  Enfftand  Stales,  origin  of  their 
social  iheor}',  i.  30.  Chaiacten»- 
tics  of  its  first  colonisls,  i.  31.  Na- 
thaniel Morton's  account  of  th* 
first  settlers  in  the,  i-  32.  Rapid 
increase  of  their  population,  i.  35. 
Tbeir  homogeneous  and  demucrat- 
ic  character,  i.  35.  Favourabl» 
system  i>f'ihe  English  govenimeni 
in,  i.  36.  Their  townships  consti- 
tuted in  IfiSO,  I  40.  Their  public 
affairs  discussed  by  citizens  in  tb« 
market-places,  i.  40.  The  sover- 
eignty of  (heir  townships  in  their 
internal  affairs  and  subjeciioD  ic 
the  BUle  in  all  other  maiiera,  i.  6£. 
Townships  of  ihe  New  England 
slates  ixtmpared  with  those  of 
France,  i.  67.  The  public  spirit 
of,  tec,  i.  6S.  Mode  of  adminis- 
tration of,  tec,  i.  72. 

New  school  of  philosophy,  ils  onijin, 
lie,  ii.  3.  Why  more  followed  by 
the  French,  ii.  4. 

Newspapers,  tbeir  influence  on  )ab- 
licassociations,  &c.,  ii.  119.  Taeii 
extent  in  proportion  lo  the  ceiara- 
lizatioD  of  govemnieni,  ii.  ISO. 
The  causes  of  iheir  great  rlrc»- 
laiiou  in  the  United  Sum,  ii. 
121. 

Non-commissioned  officers  it 
ocratic  army,  remarks  on,  ii. 
Their  deair^  for  war.u.  SS9l 
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0. 

Obtrusiveness  of  the  Americans  illus- 
trated,  &c.,  ii.  182. 

Officers,  the,  of  government  in  a  de- 
mocracy, hatred  of,  by  the  people, 
iL315. 

Opinions,  individual,  why  prevalent 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  2. 

Opinions,  unsettled,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, a  result  of  their  condition, 
ii.74. 

Opinions  of  interest  in  aristocratic 
ages,  ii.  129. 

Opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  arbitrary  charac» 
ter,  ii.  274. 

Opinions  on  the  probable  tendencies 
of  governments,  ii.  350. 


P. 


Panics,  commercial,  their  causes,  u. 
168. 

Pantheism,  causes  of  its  existence  in 
democratic  ages,  iL  31.  In  France 
and  Germany,  ii.  31. 

Parental  authority,  its  condition  in 
the  United  States,  ii.  202.  Causes 
of  its  limitation,  ii.  203.  In  aris- 
tocratic countries,  ii.  204. 

Parliament  of  England,  the  influence 
of  its  debates,  ii.  97. 

Parties,  division  of,  in  the  United 
States,  their  difierent  characteris- 
tics, i.  186.  Great  extent  of,  in 
America,  i  187.  Federalists,  re- 
publicans, &c,  defeat  of  the  for- 
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mer,  l  188.  Difficulty  of  creatlDg 
in  the  United  States,  i.  190.  Con- 
test of  General  Jackson  with  the 
bank,  i.  191.  Members  of,  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  ii.  95. 

Party,  aristocratic,  remains  of,  in  the 
United  States,  its  characteristics, 
L  191. 

Pascal,  the  motives  which  impelled 
his  deep  research,  ii.  44.  His  re- 
marks  on  religious  belief,  ii.  134. 
His  opinions  on  quality,  &c,  iL 
260. 

Patriotism  of  the  Americans,  remarks 
on,  ii.  240.  Absence  of  it  in  the 
feudal  ages,  ii..240. 

Peace,  the  desire  of,  a  characteristic 
of  democratic  ages,  ii.  280. 

People,  the,  why  they  may  strictly 
be  said  to  govern  in  the  United 
States,  i.  1Ô4. 

People,  the  source  of  power,  a  sen- 
timent advancing  in  the  European 
states,  ii.  310. 

People,  the,  different  sense  of  the 
term  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
ii.  64. 

Personal  interest  involved  in  a  denie 
for  the  general  good,  ii.  129. 

Philosophical  method  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, remarks  on,  ii.  1. 

Physical  well-being,  prevalent  taste 
in  America  compared  with  En- 
gland, ii.  136. 

Physical  gratifications,  their  tendency 
to  materialism,  iL  141. 

Pilgrims,  the,  Morton's  account  of 
the  departure  of,  L  33. 


ntce-hnnanf  in  the  TJmled  SlWes, 

•i,  266,     lis  EvilB,  tec,  ii.  266. 
.Flato,  his   belief  in  umlerialism,  ii. 
,    165. 
Rutarch's  renuTlu  on  msrtia.  pcm- 


a,  Ice.,  : 
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Foeiry,  {ihilosophkal  definition  of.ii. 
^S.  lis  sources  among  a  dcmo- 
cmtie  people,  ii.  75.  Its  subjecia 
rendered  less  numerous  but  more 
vast  by  tlie  influence  of  tne  princi- 
ple of  equality,  iL  8i. 

Political  advantages  of  the  local  ai- 
n  of  (he  United  Slates, 


i.  97. 

Political  jnrisdiciion  of  the  United 
States,  remarks  on,  i.  IQ9.  Its  op- 
eration mild,  consequently  a  puw- 
erful  instrument  in  ibe  hands  of 
the  majoriir,  i.  HI. 

Political  jurisdiction  of  England  and 
France,  their  respeciive  uses,  i. 
110. 

Political  associations  in  the  Uniied 
States,  I  204.  Uses  made  of  ibem 
by  the  Americans,  i.  305.  Their 
classifieaiion,  i.  205.  How  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  apply 
the  representative  systeo]  lo  ihem, 
i,  206.  The  great  convention  of 
1831  lelaling  to  the  tariff,  i.  S07. 
Why  their  unlimited  right  ia  less 
dangerous  in  America  than  else- 
where, i.  308,  Their  activity  in  a 
democraiic  couniry,  i.  209.  Their 
limitations,  Itc,  ii.  138.  Their 
diflereat  maoner  in  irhich  they 
■n   understood    in   Europe  'and 


Annerica,  i.  S09.     Diflereat  me*  H 

which  ihey  are  appfieJ,  i.  21 1. 
Political  equality  distinguished  froo 

political  freedooi,  u.  lOi!). 
Political  agitations,  no  ultimate  ia- 

jury  to  a  Etale,  ii.  126. 
Political  ambition,  its  riolent  tJia/> 
aeter,  IL  262. 

Political  sixieiy,  the  influence  d 
democratic  sentiments  upDQ.ii.  305. 

Political  revoluiions,  remarks  upon, 
ii.  352. 

Pompous  exprcBsioas,  their  aflecied 
use  by  the  ignorant,  ii.  70- 

Popular  belief!  its  sources  and  the 
causes  of  ils  diversity  amonz  dem- 
ocratic nations,  ii.  7.  The  neces- 
sity for  union  in,  ii.  8.  The  eflrel 
of  arisiocralic  influence  upon,  ii.  ft, 

Popular  favour,  the  kind  (if  seriricet 
necessary  in  a  delegate  lo  ensure 
it  in  the  United  Stales,  ii.  111. 

Popularity,  the  love  of,  grenat  in  ihe 
representatives  of  a  democraiii- 
people,  ii.  S5. 

Posterity,  little  regard  for.amoog  ihe 
Americans,  ii.  363. 

Poverty,  its  extent  in  aristocratic  and 
democratic  countries  compared,  ii. 
26S. 

Power  of  the  majority  in  the  United 
Slates  unltmiled,  i.  278. 

Power,  supreme,  in  the  Uniied  States 
emanates  from  the  people,  ii.  309. 

Power,  insecurity  of,  in  a  represen'a- 
lire  of  the  United  Stales,  ii.  95. 

Precoùon*    marriage*   i 
imre,  iL  813. 
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Precocity  of  American  females,  ii. 
209. 

Preference  for  established  opinions 
in  America,  ii.  276. 

President,  the,  elective  and  responsi- 
ble, his  dependencies,  &c,  i.  124. 
His  salary  fixed  on  his  entry  into 
office,  i.  125.  Suspensive  yeto,  i. 
126.  Difference  of  position  with 
chat  of  a  constitutional  king  of 
France,  i.  127.  The  mere  executor 
of  the  law,  i.  128.  The  checks 
upon,  in  the  exercise  of  the  execu- 
tive authority,  i.  129.  His  power 
to  nominate  public  officers,  i.  129. 
Prerogatives  of,  no  opportunity  of 
exercising,  i.  130.  Why  he  does 
not  require  the  majority  of  the  two 
houses  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  i.  131. 
The  election  of,  i.  137.  Case  in 
which  the  house  of  representatives 
is  called  upon  to  choose,  i.  140. 
Re-election  of  a  president,  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  it,  i.  142. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  its  extent  and 
influence  in  America,  i.  194.  Rea- 
sons of  some  nations  for  cherishing 
It,  i.  195.  A  necessary  consequence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
understood  in  America,  i.  196. 

Press,  periodical,  violent  language  of 
the,  in  the  United  States,  i.  196. 
Peculiar  propensities  of  it,  i.  196. 
Judicial  prosecutions  of  it  rare  in 
the  United  States,  i.  200.  Why  it 
is  less  powerful  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  L  201.     Its  opinions 


more  firm  in  the  Umted  Statei  than 
in  Europe,  i.  202. 

Pride  of  descents,  the  secret  love  c€i 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  184. 

Pride,  the  ruling  vice  of  the  age,  iL 
263. 

Pride  and  servility,  alike  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  democratic  people, 
ii.  314. 

Primogeniture,  the  influence  of  its 
non-existence  in  the  United  States, 
ii.  38. 

Principles,  stability  of,  and  mutability 
of  actions,  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ii.  273. 

Private  independence,  how  sustained 
in  democratic  countries  and  also  in 
aristocratic,  u.  344. 

Privilege,  hatred  of,  in  a  democracy 
most  intense  when  most  rare,  iL 
314.  Howiavourable  to  concen- 
trati9nrlK  314. 

Pri^leges  of  society,  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, the  estimate  of,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  309. 

Privileges,  exclusive,  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  iL  308. 

Productions  of  magnitude  few  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  55. 

Promotion,  its  rarity  in  a  democratic 
army  during  peace,  ii.  293. 

Propensities  of  men,  in  democratic  na* 
tions  to  despise  their  rulers,  ii.  351. 

Property,  its  influence  in  aristocratie 

countries  on  marriage,  ii.  219. 
Property,  division  of,  in  the  United 
State.s,  and  its  influence  on  the 
ûonily  relations,  iL  205. 


Propenr,  love  of,  pTeralent  in  the 
United  Stales,  ii.  272. 

Pmesianism,  ils  lendencf  to  Boman 
Calholicism,  ii.  29. 

ProirBCted  war,  dangerous  to  »  re- 
pablic,  ii.  285. 

Prorincial  insiiiutions  ronre  necMBs- 
ly  in  proportion  as  the  social  con- 
dition becomes  more  democniie, 
199. 

Public  associations,  in  civil  life, 
among  the  Americans,  their  uses, 
be.,  ii.  114.  Id  England  and 
America  compared,  ii.  115.     Their 

.  pover  and  influence,  ii.  1 16.  The 
doty  of  a  goTernmeaE  to  foster 
(hem,  iL  117. 

Fnblic  officers  under  the  control  of 
the  democracy  in  the  United  Stales, 
L  S23.  Theii  remnnera  lions,  i. 
SS4.  Arbitrary  power  of  magiv 
irales  in  America  greater  than  in 
absolute  monarchies,  i.  2SS.  In 
New  England,  vide  nole,  i.  327. 
In  aristocratic  cotintries  compared 
with  democratic,  their  motives, 
be.,  ii.  163. 

Public  opinion,  force  of,  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  S77.  I  ts  progress  in  the 
world  at  large,  ii.  276.  Causes  of 
its  changes  iilustrated,  ii.  275.  Its 
reatiicled  influence  in  America,  ii. 
2.  Its  inâuence  on  a  democratic 
people,  ii.  0.  Its  foundation  in  the 
principle  of  equality,  ii.  11. 

Public  Spirit  in  the  United  Slates,  i. 
263.  Patriotism  of  instincla  and 
reflection,  their  respective  charac- 


teristics, i.  962.  ThaiDAlidHvn^ 
to  acquire  the  second  when  Iht 
flrsl  has  disapp^'ared,  i.  363.  Effirt 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  t^i 
263.  Individual  icierest,  its  W- 
male  connexiua  with  that  of  Ihi 
eoonlry,  i.  384. 


Races,  tbe,  wbieli  lahaHt  the  M» 

lory  of  the  United  States,  theii 
present  condition,  and  probable  to- 
lure  destiny,  i.  361. 

Hacine,  his  pre&ce  to  Britannicw, 
fee.,  ii.  85. 

Rank,  military  degrees  of,  in  a  repoh- 
lie  inalienable,  ii.  288. 

Raphael,  remarks  cm  some  pictucca 
of,  ii.  63. 

Religion  and  liberty,  incorporated  in 
(he  Grst  instirations  of  New  Eng- 
land, i.  43.  Principal  causes  which 
render  religion  powerful  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  336.  Care  taken  lo  separ- 
ate church  and  stale,  i.  337-  The 
laws,  public  opinion,  and  even  the 
clergy,coQCur  to  promote  this  end, 
i.  337.  fnauenceofit  on  Ihemind 
in  (he  United  States  attributable  to 
this,  i.  339.  What  the  oatural 
state  of  men  with  regard  to  it  at 
the  present  time.  i.  342,  What 
the  peculiar  and  incidental  cause* 
which  prevent  men  in  certain 
cotmtries  from  arriving  ai  (his 
state,!.  343.  Fewer  external  forms 
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of  it  required  in  a  democratic  age, 
iL  25.  Austerity  in,  its  fatal  tend- 
CDcy,  iL  2d 

Religion,  the  influence  of  worldly  in- 
terests upon  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  135. 

Religions,  their  variety  and  extent  in 
the  United  States,  ii.  142. 

Religious  opinions,  their  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  society  in  America,  i. 
331.  Respect  for  the  marriage  tie, 
L  332.  In  what  respect  they  con- 
fine the  imagination  and  check  the 
passion  for  innovation  among  the 
Americans,  i.  333.  Opinions  of 
the  Americans  on  the  political  util- 
ity of  religion,  i.  334.  Their  exer- 
tions to  extend  and  secure  its  pre- 
dominance, i.  335.  Institutions  of 
America,  ii.  4.  Sects,  their  diver- 
sity in  the  United  States,  ii.  5. 
Belief,  the  influence  it  derives  from 
the  democratic  principle,  ii.  20.  Its 
tendency  to  induce  the  contempla- 
tion of  immaterial  objects,  ii.  154. 
Independence,  its  supposed  incom- 
patibility with  political  freedom, 
iL22. 

Rents  of  Farms  in  Europe,  their  in- 
crease a  proof  of  the  advance  of 
the  democratic  principle,  ii.  197. 

Republican  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  their  probable  duration,  i. 
450.  The  Union  accidental,  i.  451. 
A  republic,  the  natural  state  of  the 
Americans,  i.  452.  Reasons  of  this, 
i  453.  To  destroy  it  the  laws 
mint  be  wholly  changed  and  also 


public  manners,  i.  453.  Montes- 
quieu's remarks  on  the  subject,  L 
455.  The  difficulties  which  would 
be  experienced  by  the  Americans 
in  creating  an  aristocracy,  i.  45fl. 
Constitution  commonly  supposed 
short-lived,  ii.  342. 

Reserve,  habits  of,  among  the  French 
women  contrasted  with  American, 
ii.  210. 

Restless  spirit  of  the  Americana, 
causes  of,  ii.  144. 

Revolutions,  their  effects,  &c.,  ii.  6. 
The  causes  which  excite  them,  iL 
267.  Their  objects,  &c.,  ii.  26a 
Their  consequences,  &c.,  ii.  270. 
Modem  method  of  judging  of,  iL  270. 

Revolutionary  passion  opposed  to 
commercial  pursuits,  ii.  271.  Hab- 
its and  notions  in  a  democracy, 
their  after  influence,  ii.  349. 

Rhode  Island,  the  general  assembly 
declared  its  government  democrat- 
ic in  1641,  L  140. 

Rights  of  sovereignty,  exercised  by 
the  legislature  of  the  New  England 
states,  i.  38. 

Rights  of  inspection  and  indictment 
of  the  court  of  sessions  of  New 
England,  i.  78. 

Rights,  the  notion  of,  essential  to  a 
great  people,  how  imparted,  L  265. 

Roman  Catholic  priests,  their  char- 
acteristics in  the  United  States,  iL 
27.  Religion,  its  progress  and  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States,  ii.  29. 
Its  tendency  to  infldelity,  iL  29. 

Roman  municipalities  the  power  and 
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studied  in  amtoeradc  eoontriet  and 
practically  in  democratic,  ii.  45. 

Self-sacrifice,  acts  of,  involved  in  the 
principle  of  interest,  ii.  131. 

Senate,  the,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, difference  between,  i.  124. 

Senate  named  by  the  provincial  le- 
gislature, the  representatives  by 
the  people,  i.  124.  Terms  of  the 
several  officers  of,  i.  124. 

Sensitiveness  of  the  Americans 
abroad,  and  the  absence  of  it  at 
home,  u.  181. 

Seriousness  of  the  Americans,  partly 
influenced  by  their  political  insti- 
tutions, ii.  234. 

Servants  in  the  United  States,  their 
peeoliarities,  iL  190. 
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the  subject.  Sec,  i.  400.  Why 
Americans  in  the  south  increase 
the  hardships  of  slavery,  while 
they  are  distressed  at  its  contin- 
uance, i.  410.  Opinions  of,  by  the 
ancients,  ii.  15.  Its  influence  in 
the  southern  states,  ii.  193. 

Small  nations,  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of,  i.  161. 

Social  condition  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
icans, a  characteristic  of  democra- 
cy, i.  47.  Political  consequences 
resulting  from  the,  L  55. 

Social  condition  of  a  democracy,  its 
influence  on  action,  IL  160.  The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed 
and  the  remedies  for  these,  iL 
16a 
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Boenl  condition  in  England,  iL  179. 

Social  condition  of  France,  past  and 
present,  ii.  222. 

Social  habits  of  the  Americans,  ii. 
179. 

Social  melioration  in  the  United 
States,  more  energetically  but  less 
perseveringly  conducted  than  in 
Europe,  i.  229, 

Society,  new  forms  of,  its  influence 
on  private  judgement,  ii.  6.  The 
subdivisions  of,  caused  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  ii.  228.  Its  sub- 
divisions in  aristocratic  countries, 
ii.  228.  Its  mixed  character  in  a 
democracy,  ii.  231.  Its  general 
aspect  in  the  United  States,  ii. 
242.  Its  excitements,  monotony, 
^  vicissitudes,  &c.,  ii.  242. 

Socrates,  his  opinions  on  material- 
ism, &c.,  ii.  155. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  prin- 
ciple of,  in  the  United  States,  i.  57. 
Application  of  the  principle  of,  by 
the  Americans  previous  to  the  rev- 
olution, i.  58. 

Sovereignty  of  the  nation,  principle 
of,  in  the  composition  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  i.  122. 

Sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  earlier,  the 
origin  *of  their  income,  &c.,  ii.  326. 
Their  freedom,  &c,  ii.  326.  Their 
increased  wealth  and  power,  &c, 
ii.  326. 
State,  the  executive  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the,  1.  87. 
"States,  tne  separate,  sovereignty  of, 
apparently    weaker,    but    really 


strong»  than  that  of  the  Unioiiy  i 
178. 

Steam-engine,  its  introduction  by  the 
Americans,  ii.  46. 

Strength,  often  the  first  element  of 
national  prosperity,  i.  172. 

Subordinate  classes,  the,  their  notions 
of  pride  and  self-respect,  ii.  188. 

Suits  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
separate  states,  i.  151. 

Supreme  court,  the,  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, in  the  United  States,  i. 
147.  Its  high  rank  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  state,  i.  159. 
The  great  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States — the  extent  of  its 
prerogative,  its  political  influence, 
&c,  i.  159.  The  tranquillity  and 
very  existence  of  the  Union,  de- 
pendant on  the  wise  discretion  of, 
i.  161. 

Supreme  power  in  a  democratic  na- 
tion, stronger  than  in  any  other, 
ii.  319.  The  causes  which  afiect 
its  influence  upon  society,  iL  334« 


T. 


Temperance  societies,  their  extent 
and  influence  in  the  United  States, 

iL  ua 

Theatres,  the,  their  influence  in  fonzh 
ing  the  tastes  of  the  peoplci  ii.  85. 
Their  peculiarities  in  democratic 
countries,  ii.  86.  The  smaU  at- 
tendance at,  in  the  United  States, 
the  causes  of  this,  &c.,  iL  88. 
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Townships  and  municipal  bodies,  the 
system  of,  in  America,  L  61.  Of 
New  England,  description  of,  i.  63. 

Trades  and  professions,  the  emula- 
tion in,  less  in  democratic  than 
aristocratic  countries,  ii.  50. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  the  United  States 
considered  as  a  political  institution, 
L  307.  Extract  from  Mr.  Story, 
upon,  i.  30S.  An  instrument  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  i. 
808.  Composition  of  juries  in  the 
United  States,  i.  308.  Effects  of 
the  system  upon  the  national  char- 
acter, i.  309.  Its  tendency  to  ad- 
fance  the  education  of  the  people, 
L  312.  Its  tendency  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  law, 
among  the  people,  i.  314. 


U. 


Union,  the  natural  causes  of,  existing 
among  confederated  peoples,  be- 
side laws,  i.  178. 

Jnion,  American,  the  causes  in  fa- 
vour of  its  duration,  and  what  dan- 
gers threaten  it,  i.  413.  Reasons  why 
the  preponderating  force  lies  in  the 
states,  i.  413.  Why  it  will  only 
endure,  so  long  as  the  states  choose 
to  belong  to  it,  i.  414.  Causes 
which  tend  to  keep  them  united, 
L  420.  Its  utility  for  resisting 
foreign  enemies  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  foreigners  in  America, 


L   421.    No   natural   barriers  bt> 
tween  the  several   states,  i.  422 
No  conflicting  interests  to  divid 
them,  i.  422.     Reciprocal  interesCi 
of    the    northern,    southern,  and 
western  states,  i.   423.     Inielleew 
ual  ties  of  the  Union  —  uniformity 
of  opinions,  &c,  i.  424.     Dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  resulting 
from  the  different  characters  and 
passions  of  its    citizens,    L   425l 
Character  of  the  citizens  in  the 
north  and  south,  i.  431.     The  rap- 
id growth  of  the  Union,  one  of  its 
greatest  dangers,  i.  433-     Progress 
of  the  population  to  the  northwest, 
i.  434.    Passions  originating  from 
sudden  turns  of  fortune,  i.   43& 
Whether  the  existing  govemmeni 
of  the  Union,  tends  to  gain  strength, 
or   to  lose    it,   i.   436.      Various 
signs  of  its  decrease,  i.  437.    Inter- 
nal improvements,  i.  438.     Waste 
lands,  i.  439.     Indians,  &cc.,  L  440. 
The  bank  and  its  advantages,  l 
443.     The  tariff,  i.  444.     General 
Jackson,  i.  447. 

United  States,  the  advantages  of  the 
federal  system  of,  173. 

Utilitarianism,  the  doctrine  of,  its  ex- 
istence and  influence  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  22. 


V. 


Vanity  of  the  Americans,  excessif» 
ii.  238. 
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Tanity  of  the  English,  partial  ab- 
sence of,  ii.  239. 

Yîndictive  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  181. 

Virginia,  the  first  English  colony  of, 
established  in  1607,  i.  29. 

Extravagant  ideas  of  its  wealth,  by 
the  first  emigrants,  i.  29. 

W. 

Wages,  the  influence  of  democracy 
upon,  their  increase,  &c.,  ii.  199. 

Wages  in  France,  their  condition, 
&c,  ii.  200. 

Wages,  their  sudden  rise  and  fall,  iL 
201. 

War,  the  main  peril  of  confedera- 
tions, i.  181.  The  dread  of,  the 
causes  which  induce  it,  ii.  298. 
Some  considerations  on,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country,  iL  29S.  Machia- 
velli*s  observations  on,  ii.  300.  Its 
existence  in  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic countries  compared,  ii.  303. 
Civil,  in  democratic  ages,  unfre- 
qnent,  ii.  303. 


Wars,  great,  why  the  UnioD  haa 
none  to  fear,  L  183. 

Washington,  the  city  of,  described, 
ii.  55. 

Wealth,  men  of,  engaged  in  commet^ 
cial  pursuits,  &c,  ii.  167.  Their 
different  pursuits  in  aristocratic 
and  democratic  countries,  ii.  167. 

Wealthy,  the,  their  intercourse  with 
the  lower  classes,  ii.  ]  1 1. 

Winthrop's  speech  in  defence  of  lib- 
erty, &c,  i.  42. 

Wives,  in  the  United  States,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  &c,  u. 
202.  Their  loss  of  independence 
in  matrimony,  ii.  202. 

Women,  the,  of  America,  respect 
paid  to  them  by  the  opposite  sex, 
il.  226.  Their  superiority,  the 
source  of  national  greatness,  ii.  227. 

Workmen,  the  classes  of,  numeromi 
and  uninformed,  ii.  200. 

World,  the  other,  in  seeking  tnecoD* 
cems  of,  the  secret  of  success  in 
this,  ii.  159. 

Worldly  pursuits,  excessive  cue, 
evils  of,  ii.  159. 
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For  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West  which  haye 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the  account  of  two  expeditions 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  congress  by  Major  Long.  This  traveller 
particularly  mentions,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a 
line  may  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  *  (meri- 
dian of  Washington),  beginning  from  the  Red  river  and  ending  at  the  river 
Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  lie  immense  j  iains,  which  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered 
over  with  masses  of  granite.  In  summer  these  plains  are  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no  great 
number. 

Major  Long  was  told  that  in  travelling  northward  from  the  river  Platte, 
yon  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the  left  ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report.    (Long*s  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major  Long,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the  country  of  which  he 
speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  fot 
his  journey. 
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SoTTTH  ABiERicA,in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  produces  an  incredible 
profusion  of  climbing-plants,  of  which  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  pre- 
sents us  with  forty  different  species. 

*  The  SOth  degree  of  longitude  according  to  the  meridian  of  Waihiagtoo, 
^rery  nearly  with  the  97th  degree  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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Winiliiil inTiii  ""'-.I '•*• — ^' ' bt.aÊimAadBmÊ,m» 

marks  hawanaf  liai  ni  iiÊtÊMÙÊtotm,iÊKmlÊà  with  UnmmmifÊilk 
Inran,  «od  fiNnu  witk  prAmm.    (VoL  i,  p.  SSS.) 
>i  TU  «MWM  «HiU«H(uuHigtaadMgoaMa)lia 
■MM  ■»<  n|U  pov4,  irtUi  olinta  bm  tnê  to  - 


*  Tbb  langiufei  which  wn  spoken  hv  ihe  ladiaos  of  AmericK,  ftiiK  HB 
Tôle  to  C»pe  Horn,  are  said  xo  be  all  formed  upon  the  same  rouA^i  •i' 
'  Mibject  lu  ibe  Enme  grammaiical  rules  ;  whence  it  may  fairly  be  oWEfaM 
thai  all  the  Imlian  nations  sprang  Trom  ibe  same  stock. 

Eacb  iribe  nf  Ibe  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dialect  ;  bat  At 
number  of  languages,  properly  ao  called,  is  ver^  small,  ■  fact  which  t^rfali 
prove  ibat  ibe  tialions  of  the  New  World  had  not  a  Tcry  remule  ctig& 

Moreorer,  the  Isnguaiies  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of  re^skrilj] 
from  which  il  seema  probable  that  the  tribe^  which  employ  them  hai  Ml 
undergone  any  great  refolulions,  or  been  incorporated,  voluntary  v  If 
consiraini,  with  furels^  nations.  For  ii  is  Generally  the  iinioD  of  MKnl 
lanpiBiiea  into  oav  which  produces  aramniatical  itrccularilie?. 

It  is  not  long  linc^e  the  American  laoguages,  especially  those  of  ihe  aor^ 
first  attracted  the  serious  allentioo  of  philologists,  when  the  disc^rrery  was 
made  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous  people  was  the  product  of  •  compli- 
ttted  system  of  ideas  aad  very  learned  combinalions.  These  languages 
were  found  to  be  reiy  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  thdr  fomw- 
tàoa  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammniical  syaiem  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all  othen  m 
Wreral  pobts,  but  especially  b  the  following: — 

Some  nations  in  Europe,  among  others  the  Qermans,  haTe  the  powaaf 
eombioing  at  pleasure  different  eipreniona,  and  thus  giving  a  complex  seow 
to  certain  words.  The  Indians  have  given  a  most  surprising  extendon  to 
this  power,  BO  as  to  arrive  at  the  means  of  connecting  a  great  nambes'  af 
ideas  with  a  single  term  This  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of 
an  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Duponceaa,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Phtloaophki] 
Society  of  America. 

"A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat,  or  a  young  dog,"  says  this 
writer,  'is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  tuligauMt ;  which  n  thin  eon»- 
poaed:  km  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  signifie*  'thou'  or  'thy'; 
«h'  is  a  part  of  the  word  toulit,  which  signifies  '^Mantifnl,'  '  pretty'  ;  gat  k  . 
■Dother  fragment  of  the  word  mchgat,  which  means  '  paw'  ;  and  lastly, 
•cAti  is  a  diminutive  giving  the  idea  of  smallneas.  Thus  ia  oa«  word  iht 
Indian  woman  baa  expt««ted,  '  Thjr  pratty  litlla  paw.'  ■* 
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Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  aaTages  of  America, 
have  composed  their  words.  A  yooog  man  of  Delaware  is  called  pilape. 
This  word  is  fosmed  from  jnlsit^  chaste,  innocent  ;  and  lenape^  man  ;  viz. 
man  in  his  purity  and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is  often  expressed  by  a  single 
Terb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the  shades  of  an  Idea  by  the  modificatioD 
of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject,  which  I  have 
only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read  : — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecwelder 
relative  to  the  Indian  languages  ;  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1819,  by  Abraham  Small  ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  356-464. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by  Geiberger,  and 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  iiL 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  of  the  American  Encyclopoedia. 
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See  in  Charlevoix,  vol.  i.,  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war  which  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610,  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  ofiered  a  desperate  resistance  to 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  ex- 
hibits clearly  enough,  in  this  narrative,  the  contrast  between  the  European 
manners  and  those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  way  in  which  the 
two  races  of  men  understood  the  sense  of  honour. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which  covered 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were  greatly  offended 
at  this  proceeding;  but  without  hesitation  they  set  to  work  in  their  ususi 
manner,  inflicting  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners,  and  devouring  one  oi 
those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the  Frenchmen  shudder.  The 
barbarians  prided  themselves  upon  a  scrupulousness  which  they  were  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  in  our  nation  ;  and  could  not  understand  that  there 
was  less  to  reprehend  in  the  stripping  of  dead  bodies,  than  in  the  devouring 
of  their  flesh  like  wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix  in  another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  230)  thus  describes  the  first  torture 
of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  return  of  the  Hurons  into 
their  own  village. 

**  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,**  says  he,  *'  our  allies  halted  :  and 
having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  reproached  him  with  all  tha 
cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had 
&llen  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in 


tttikéébogif  be  ]tfiè«n *Mtt  ft!  iVèiyttûtrïiifU  sliiliB^^flliyM 

Who  was  not  theo  awire  that  «11  saTage  mfnle  1itti% 

tu  iciiaM  ^làdk  «beoÉèdéi,  aeMi^^BilM  bf  idl  tii«'l 

Wtt  meiititA  tiéi^kdTtèh,  terttflad  théfMéh,  wlibltt£le  «tètf  tMifci^l* 

t^fo^eiii;bmilitaiû.   TbI  Mowing  nilKI  crib dflW  giliiMÉP%ig^ 

teamed  that  tbey  wrre  panned,  tbe  retreat  was  cbangéft  tôû'téÊi  flm 

Ibd  ùieiMra«ëft  a&fS^ùépp^  imdl  tbj^*4FeHI  cat  bf^fliè  râaAimMB^ 

;  Tbe  moment  tb^  peroeiTed  tbrèm»  of  tbe&  own  >9Ug<  Aiy^M 
^lÉàèbés  hug  stieks,  to  wbidlflKeir  Ibstened  tb«  vM^  ^mêék  tÊê  fiilm 
%  4^  éhate»  ëÉd  eetiied^  them  bi  uinmpb.  lit  this  i%K4;tf>fe%eiilii 
iMÉm  lo 'die e>ilogif%ltëte  dibj^  leôâvtâd^^e Moou)  eûàqm  rMiI fMsMm 

oftbeubosbands^aMtieetbemmiiidtbetrneei^  ** 

^^  Th^  ihxtiâà'*xÊkÊM  obe  of  tbesé  bolHbte  tnij^tUr  nlÇfisâÉtf^a&É  ;  ibif 

lisô  bieeibtiiii  blai'Witi  aâme.bowa  aBd  ai^ftywfr-'Mhb  tiol/  i^oasWdb 
Étô^él» w4lièb  Ae^  bad^têbtnrsd  to  8ebse--«ti«itbHtbim  Uf  iluilir  Ams 

ID tbe kûg of FnuMse.  .;-^  -    -^  .  ..^ 

Cbamplaîn  lived  a  wbole  winter  qaite  alebe  among  tlieae  btttbtfisfli^ 
bemg  mder  any  alaim  Cm:  bis  person  or  propertf. 


■  >  t 
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Although  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  oyer  the  establisa- 
ment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is  now  much  relaxed,  remarkable 
traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  their  habits  and  their  laws.  In  1792,  at  tbe 
Tery  time  when  the  anti-Christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral 
existence,  the  legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  foliowiog 
law,  to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  sabbath.  We  giv^e  the  pream- 
ble and  the  principal  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
'  attention. 

"  Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  "  the  observation  of  the  Sunday  is  an 
affair  of  public  interest  ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  necessary  suspension 
of  labour,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  provides  for  the  public  and  private 
woEship  of  God  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  of  charity  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  at 
Christian  societies: — 

"  Whereas,  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the  duties  which 
the  sabbath  imposes,  and  the  beoi/fits  which  these  duties  confer  on  society, 

^  are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by  following  their  pleasures  or  their 
affairs  ;  this  way  of  acting  being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Chris- 

I  tians,  and  calculated  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example  ; 
being  also  of  great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreadi«ig  a  taste  for  dissh 

'  petion  and  dissolute  manners  ; — 
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**  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  goreraor,  cooneU,  and  représenta» 
dyes  convened  in  general  court  of  assembly,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  relisrion 
and  piety  ;  that  no  tradesman  or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling» 
and  that  no  game  or  recreation  sh  «li  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ten  shillings; — 

**  That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day«  or  any  pan  thereof,  under  pain  ot 
forfeiting  twenty  shillings  ;  that  no  vessel  shall  leave  a  harbour  of  the  colony  ; 
that  no  persons  shall  keep  outside  the  meetinghou^o  during  the  time  of 
public  worship,  or  profane  the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  ot 
five  shillings. 

"  Public-houses  shall  not  entertain  any  other  than  strangers  or  lodgers, 
onder  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  person  found  drinking  or  abiding 
therein. 

*'Any  person  in  health  who,  without  suflicient  reason,  shall  omit  to  wor- 
ship God  in  public  during  three  months,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  ten . 
shillings. 

**  Any  person  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  a  place,  of  pabUc  worship  shall  b« 
fined  from  five  to  forty  shillings.  ; 

**  These  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  tithing-men  of  each  township,  who 
have  authority  to  visit  public-houses  on  the  Simday.  The  innkeeper  who 
shall  refuse  them  admittance  shall  be  fined  forty  shillings  for  such  ofience. 

'*  The  tithing-men  are  to  stop  traYeller8,and  to  require  of  them  their  reason 
for  being  on  the  road  on  Sunday  :  any  one  refusing  to  answer  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  If  the  reason  given 
by  the  traveller  be  not  deemed  by  the  tithing-men  sufficient,  he  may  bring 
the  traveller  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district."  {Law  of  the 
Bth  March,  1792  :  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts^  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

"  On  the  11th  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount  of  fines,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.   {Same  collection,  vol.  ii.,  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  February,  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these  measures.  {Same 
collection,  vol.  ii.,  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  revised  in 
1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  part  L,  chapter  20,  p.  675.)  In 
these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is  allowed  on  the  sabbath  to  sport,  to  fish, 
play  at  games,  or  to  frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and  austere 
manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in  the  American  laws. 

In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  voL  L,  p.  662,  is  the  fol- 
lowing clause  : — 

**  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  gaming 
or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  misde> 
meaner,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more,  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them  ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige  him  to  pay 
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pen,  and  otner  aathentic  Docaments,  intended  as  Materials  for  a  Histocy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Ebenezer  Hasard.  The  first  volam» 
of  this  compilation,  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a 
literal  copy  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  emi* 
grants,  as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  govemmeots,  during  the 
commencement  of  their  existence.  Among  other  authentic  documents,  wt 
here  find  a  great  many  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  New  England  and  Virginia 
during  this  period.  The  second  volume  is  almost  en  tirely  devoted  to  (he  acts 
of  the  confederation  of  1643.  This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  colonies  of  New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians» 
was  the  first  instance  of  union  afibrded  by  the  Anglo-Americans.  There 
were  besides  many  other  confederations  of  the  same  nature,  before  the  fi^ 
mous  one  of  1776,  which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious  ;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the  state  which  was  first  peo> 
pled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia  was  its  founder,  Capt.  John  Smith 
Capt.  Smith  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled.  The  generall  Historié 
of  Virginia  and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Grov- 
ernour  in  those  Countryes,  and  Admirall  of  New  England;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and  engravings 
of  the  time  when  it  appeared  ;  the  narrative  extends  from  the  year  1584  to 
1626.  Smith's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  of  a  period  of  remarkable  adventure; 
his  book  breathes  that  ardour  for  discovery,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  the  men  of  his  time,when  the  manners  of  chivalry  were  united 
to  zeal  for  commerce,  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

But  Capt.  Smith  is  remarkable  for  uniting,  to  the  virtues  which  cbaractei^ 
ized  his  contemporaries,  several  qualities  to  which  they  were  generally  stran- 
gers :  his  style  is  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament 

This  author  throws  most  valuable  light  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  when  North  America  was  first  discovered. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences  his  narrative 
with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The  first  part  of  his  book  contains 
historical  documents,  properly  so  called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony. 
The  second  afibrds  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this 
remote  poriod.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  manners, 
social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians  in  the  author's 
lifetime. 

Beverley  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  occasions  him  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  that  he  entreats  his  readers  not  to  exercise  their  critical 
severity  upon  it,  since,  having  been  bom  in  the  Indies,  he  doe»  not  aspire  to 
purity  of  language.  Notwithstanding  this  colonial  modesty,  the  author  shows 
throughout  his  book  the  impatience  with  which  he  endures  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country.  In  this  work  of  Beverley  are  also  found  numerous  traces 
of  that  spirit  of  civil  liberty  which  animated  the  English  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  also  shows  the  dissensions  which  exist- 
ed among  them  and  retarded  their  independence.    Beverley  detests  lus  cath- 
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the  erents  which  prepared  and  brought  aboat  the  establishment  of  New 
England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  governors,  and  chief 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  evangelical  ministers  who  during  the  same  period  had 
the  care  of  souls.  In  the  fourth  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth  he  de- 
scribes the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New  England.  The 
sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mather, 
prove  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England.  Lastly,  in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
heresies  and  the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  expos- 
ed. Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister  who  was  bom  at  Boston, 
and  passe/  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distinguished  by  the  same  ar- 
dour and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  Traces  of  bad  taste  sometimes  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing; 
but  he  interests,  because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to  deceive.  Some- 
times his  book  contains  fine  passages,  and  true  and  profound  reflections,  such 
as  the  following  : — 

"Before  the  arrival  of  the  puritans,"  says  he  (vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.)  "there 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and  improve  the 
parts  of  New  England  which  were  to  the  northward  of  New  Plymouth  ;  but 
the  designs  of  those  attempts  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement 
of  some  worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them, 
until  there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity: 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than  perhaps  any 
one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  continues  to  this  day." 

Mather  occasionally  relieves  the  austerity  of  his  descriptions  with  images 
full  of  tender  feeling  :  after  having  spoken  of  an  English  lady  whose  religious 
ardor  had  brought  her  to  America  with  her  husband,  and  who  soon  after 
sank  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  exile,  he  adds,  "  As  for  her  virtu- 
ous husband,  Isaac  Johnson, 

He  tried 
To  live  without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died.'' — (Vol  i.) 

Mather's  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  time  and  country  which 
he  describes.  In  his  account  of  the  motives  which  led  the  puritans  to  seek 
an  asylum  beyond  seas,  he  says  : — 

"  The  God  of  heaven  served,  as  it  were,  a  summons  upon  the  spints  of 
his  people  in  the  English  nation,  stirring  up  the  spirits  of  thousands  which 
never  saw  the  faces  of  each  other,  with  a  most  unanimous  inclination  to  leave 
the  pleasant  accommodations  of  their  native  coimtry,  and  go  over  a  terrible 
ocean,  into  a  more  terrible  desert,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  all  his  ordinances. 
It  is  now  reasonable  that,  before  we  pass  any  farther,  the  reasons  of  this  im 
dertaking  should  be  more  exactly  made  known  unto  posterity,  especially  unt^ 
the  post|rity  of  those  that  were  the  undertakers,  lest  they  come  at  length  to 
forget  and  neglect  the  true  interest  of  New  England.    Wherefore  I  shall  now 
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bf  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  their  custom  of  having  tae  arms  and  neck 
imcoTerecL 

In  another  part  of  hiw  vvork  he  relates  several  instances  of  witchcraft  which 
had  alarmed  New  £ngland.  It  is  plain  that  the  visible  action  of  the  devil  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to  him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fifct 

This  work  of  Cotton  Mather  displays  m  many  places,  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  and  political  independence  which  characterized  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Their  principles  respecting  government  are  discoverable  at  every  page. 
Thus,  for  instance,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1630,  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  are  found  to  have  devoted  400/.  ster^ 
ling  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  passing  from 
the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  to  those  which 
describe  the  several  states  comprised  within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice 
The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  history  of  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the  chap- 
ter to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628  and  ends  in  1750. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air  of  truth  and  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  style  ;  it  is  full  of  minute  details. 

The  best  history  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  entitled,  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, 1630-1764  ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  printed  in  1818,  at  New  Haven.  This  his- 
tory contains  a  clear  and  calm  accent  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in 
Connecticut  during  the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from 
the  best  sources  ;  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  Ail  that  be 
says  of  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  is  extremely  curious.  See  especially 
the  constitution  of  1639,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  100  ;  and,  also  the  penal  laws  of 
Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  123. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work  held  m 
merited  estimation.  It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in  two  vols.,  8vo. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  political  and  religious  principles  of 
the  puritans,  on  the  causes  of  their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The 
following  curious  quotation  is  given  from  a  sermon  delivered  in  1663  :  "  It 
concemeth  New  England  always  to  remember  that  they  are  a  plantation  re- 
ligious, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  is  written  on  her  forehead.  Let  merchants,  and  such 
as  are  increasing  cent,  per  cent,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not 
the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  religion.  And  if  any 
man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
one  hath  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  New  Englishman."  The  reader  ot 
Belknap  will  find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of 
thought,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  central  states  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their  remote 
origin.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost.  Tbe  best  history  we 
have  of  the  former  is  entitled  A  History  of  New  York,  by  William  Smith, 
printed  in  London  in  1757.    Smith  gives  us  important  details  of  the  wari 
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We  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  an  follows; — 

"At  ihelime  of  ihe  Qrsl  BeiTlement  of  ibe  English  la  Virginia,  when  Ufld 
wu  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  proridenl  persons  having  nbloiomj  lai;* 
grants  of  it,  and  being  desirous  of  maiataioing  the  spletidor  ol*  their  limijha*, 
«□tailed  their  property  upon  tlieir  desceutlanis.  The  traasmissioa  of  the» 
mates  from  generation  to  generation,  to  met)  who  bore  the  same  nanit, 
had  the  effect  uf  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  poraessing  bf 
law  the  pririlege  of  perprltiating  their  wealth,  formed  by  these  me»ns  i 
sort  of  patrician  order,  distinçuished  by  (he  (Ttandeui  and  luxury  of  their  e*- 
tablishmenia.  From  ihis  order  il  was  that  the  king  usually  chose  tiis  coon- 
aellora  of  stale."* 

In  the  United  Stales,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  English  law-  respecting 
descent  have  been  universally  rejected.  The  first  rule  that  we  follow,  sayi 
Ur.  Kent,  toucliing  inheriunce, is  tbe^llowing  :  Ifa man di«ii intestate,  bit 
properly  goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  be  has  hut  one  beir  or  heireas, 
be  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  de- 
gree, ihey  divide  the  inheritance  equally  among  them,  without  disiinctiai 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  state  of  New  York  b;  a 
statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iiL,  Ap- 
pendix^ p.  48.)  It  has  since  then  been  adapied  in  the  revised  siatutea  of  ibe 
same  slate.  At  the  present  day  this  lawboldsgood  throughout  the  whtdeof 
the  United  Slates,  with  ihe  eicepiion  of  the  stale  of  Vermoat,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion  :  Kent's  Commentariea,  vol.  iv.,  p.  370. 
Hr.  Sent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.,  p.  l-23,gives  an  historical  account  ta 
American  legislation  on  the  subject  of  entail  ;  by  this  we  learn  ihal  previoa» 
to  the  revolution  the  colonies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Thef 
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were  suppressed  în  New  York  in  1786  ;  and  hare  since  been  abolished  m 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  iDVermoDtf 
Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced. 
Those  States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  £nglish  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic  tendencies. 
•*  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  government,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  "  tend 
to  favour  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  IttVof  inheritance, 
that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  property,  bnt 
only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known  ;  **  for  every  man,"  says  the  law, 
"in  the  state  of  New  York  (Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  51),  haa 
entire  liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  to 
leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favour  of  any  persons  he  chooses  as  his  heirs, 
provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any  corporation."  The 
French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his  properly  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all  cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  most  democratic  of  the  two.  This 
may  be  explained  more  easily  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  France, 
democracy  is  still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction;  in  America  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 
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SUMMAR7  OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS  IN  THE  X7NITED  STATES. 

All  the  states  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
district  where  the  vote  is  given.  This  period  varies  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification  ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  mcoms  of  three  poimds  sterling  or  a  capital  of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
133  dollars. 

In  Connecti((ut  he  must  have  a  property*  which  gives  an  income  of  seven- 
teen dollars.    A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also  gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty  acres  of 
land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  mu3t  possess  some  property. 


•^te  UMi^Wfli  étWÊÊâmA^,  ObMi»  Cb^^fi»,  Vg|iiii»  J^aipii  liMji%  Vm. 
witrnt-Vtw  Yorkt  U10  ooif  iMMinrf  qotUflBaiMMi Ipr votiag  ii  tbftt  ^  P9^ 
iif  thtiMjm;  md jn  wwt  rfthttf iiii^if  ia dwarfiifMi  lifqprifikii 

In  llaiiie  mnd  New  HMupbin  taj^  at»  etn  nut  v1m>  k  imdC  oa  A0  fis» 

Lastly,  ift  the  statea  af  MaaoiiH»  Ahjaaw,  Miaofab  I  iwiWaiw,  Indjiii^ 
Kaamelnp»  aoid  VarmonL  tka  oonditiaiMi  ùÊ  vodas  liavft  no  laftraBca'  to  Ai 
pnparty  af  Um  aleetoi; 

I  baliara  tkara  ia  no  other  ataie  hesUk  thai  of  liofth  GiRâina  in  whki 
athnm  eoDditkma  axe  apfilied  to  the  voting  for  die  aenate  nnddMclMiiaf 
ihehenacoftepreacntatifeai  The  eieetoyi  of  the  fenaert  in  thia  caaa,  iJMPali 
paaeaat  in  ptoperty  fifty  aeres  of  land  I  toioialbr  thekltar,  aothinf 
tanqniied  thaii  to  pay  tazea. 
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/Tat  smaO  number  of  eaatom*hodte<itteMniemiitQyeâintheUnitei8iai« 
eômpared  with  the  extent  of  the  coaat  rcd|efs  ainjpg^ing  Toy  eaay;  nol> 
widistandiDg  which  it  ia  lev  praeted  âian  daewneiek  beotfnae  eieiihoiy 
endearonn  to  soppresa  it  In  Ameika  there  ii  no  polleeibr  thrpnavonHon 
of  fires,  and  such  accidents  are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe  ;  bat  in  genenJ 
they  are  more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population  ii 
prompt  in  lending  assistance. 
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It  is  mcorrect  to  assert  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the  French 
reyolution  :  the  reyolution  brought  it  to  perfection,  but  did  not  create  it  The 
mania  for  centralization  and  goyernment  regulations  dates  from  the  time 
when  jurists  began  to  take  a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Phil- 
ippe-ie-Bel  ;  ever  since  which  period  they  hare  been  on  the  increase.  In 
the  year  1775,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  dci 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV.* 

a  #    #    #    •    Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizena,  re- 
tamed  the  right  of  administering  its  own  afiairs;  a  right  which  not  only 
forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  a  atill  high- 
See  "  Mémoires  pour  senrir  ^  l'Histoire  do  Droit  Poblie  de  la  F^tmce  «a 
dlmpOts,"  p.  664,  printed  at  Brussels  in  1779. 
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er  origin  ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  nature  and  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  your 
subjects,  sire,  have  been  deprived  of  it  ;  wad  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  in  this  respect  your  government  has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From 
the  time  when  powerful  ministers  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prevent 
the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  succeeded  an- 
other, until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  declared  null 
when  they  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  intendant.    Of  course,  if  the 

mmunity  has  an  expensive  undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remam 
vttr^pT  the  control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant,  and  consequently  fol- 
low the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favourite  workman,  pay  them  accor- 
'^ing  to  his  pleasure  ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  deemed  necessary,  the  intend- 
nt's  permission  must  be  obtained.  The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this 
drst  tribunal,  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  a  public  court;  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  f  their  ad- 
versary enjoys  his  ia  vour,  the  communiiy  is  deprived  ol  ike  power  of  deieud- 
ing  its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  sire,  which  have  been  exerted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  municipal  spirit  in  France  ;  and  to  stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be 
in  wardship  under  guardians.*' 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rev- 
olution has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in  centralization. 

In  1789,  Jefierson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends  :  *'  There  is  no 
country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has  taken  deeper  root  than  in 
France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater  mischief."  Letter  to  Madison,  28th 
August,  1789. 

The  fact  i.«<  that  for  several  centuries  past  the  central  power  of  France,  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administration;  it  has  acknowl- 
edged no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength.  The  central  power  to  which 
the  revolution  gave  birth  made  more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, because  it  was  stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been  ;  Louis  XTV. 
committed  the  welfare  of  such  commimities  to  thecapricç  of  an  intendant; 
Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  minister.  The  same  principle  governed 
both,  though  its  consequences  were  more  or  less  remote. 
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This  immutability  of  the  constitution  of  France  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  that  country. 

To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  that  which  decides  the 
OTder  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  what  can  be  more  immutable  in  its  prin- 
ciple than  a  political  order  founded  upon  the  natural  succession  of  father  to 
son  ?  In  1814  Louis  XVIIL  had  established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary 
succession  m  favour  of  his  own  family.  The  individuals  whoreguUited  the 
consequences  of  the  revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example,  they  merely 
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established  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favour  of  another  fkmOy.  lia  tha 
respect  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Meaupou,  who,  when  he  erected  tht 
i|ew  parliament  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  took  care  to  declare  in  the  same 
ordinance  that  the  rights  of  the  new  magistrates  should  be  as  inaliénable n 
those  of  their  predecessors  had  been. 

The  laws  of  1S30,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of  changing  the 
constitution;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  means  of  legislation  are  ifr 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.    As  the  king,  peers,  and  deputies,  all  derive  their 
authority  from  the  constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  alter  a  law 
by  virtue  of  virhich  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  ihey 
are  nothing  ;  where,  then,  could  they  take  their  stand  to  efiect  a  change  in 
its  provisions  ?    The  alternative  is  clear  ;  either  their  efforts  are  powerlett 
against  the  charter,  which  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which 
case  they  only  reign  in  the  name  of  the  charier  ;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing 
the  charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled,  they 
themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  charter  they  destroy  themselves 
This  is  much  more  e\ident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those  of  1S14.  In 
1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above'  and  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  l830,  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  dependant  on,  the  coo- 
stitution. 

A  part  therefore  of  the  French  constitution  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family  ;  and  the  body  of  the  constitution  is  equall? 
immutable,  because  there  appear  to  be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country  having  no 
written  constitution,  who  can  assert  when  its  constitution  is  changed  ? 


APPENDIX  M.— Page  104. 

The  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  English  constitu- 
tion aflfree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the  omnipotence  of  ihe  parliaraenL 

Delolme  says:  "It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English  lawyers, 
that  parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man 
a  woman." 

Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail  if  not  more  energetically,  than 
Dololme,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4 
Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendant  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  coniined,  either 
for  causes  or  persons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  hiijh  court,  he  adds, 
may  be  truly  said,  '  Ni  antiquiiatemspectcs,  est  vetustissima;  si  dignitatem, 
est  honoraiissima  ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capacissima.'  It  haih  suverei'T 
and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  re^trainiog 
abrogating,  repealing:,  revivini^  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters 
of  all  possible  denominations;  ecclesiastical  or  temporal;  civil,  inilirar\*, 
maritime,  or  criminal  ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic 
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power  which  must,  in  all  governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by 
the  constituiion  of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown;  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Willian) 
III.  It  can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  m  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children. 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  parliaments  themselves;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union  and  the 
several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It  can,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and,  therefore,  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  parliament" 
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There  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  constitutions  agree  more 
fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.  All  the  constitutions  which 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  give  to  the  house  of  delegates  the  exclusive 
right  of  impeachment  ;  excepting  only  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  grants  the  same  privilege  to  grand-juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  constitutions  give  the  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence to  the  senate,  or  to  the  assembly  which  occupies  its  place. 

The  only  punishments  which  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict  are  remov- 
al and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions  for  the  future.  There  is  no  other 
constitution  but  that  of  Virginia  (p.  152),  which  enables  them  toinflictevery 
kind  of  punishment. 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction,  are,  in  the  federal 
constitution  (section  4,  art.  1)  ;  in  that  of  Indiana  (art  3,  paragraphs  23  and 
24)  ;  of  New  York  (art  5)  ;  of  Delaware  (art.  5)  ;  high  treason,  bribery,  and 
other  high  crimes  or  offences. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  (chap.  1,  section  2)  ;  that  of  North 
Carolina  (art  23)  ;  of  Virginia  (p.  252),  misconduct  and  maladministration 

In  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (p.  105)  corruption,  intrigue,  ana 
maladministration 

In  Vermont  (chap.  ii.  art  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (art  5)  ;  Kentucky  (art  5)  ;  Tennessee  (art  4)  ;  Ohio 
(art.  1,^  23,  24)  ;  Louisiana  (art  5)  ;  Mississippi  (art  5)  ;  Alabama  (art  6); 
Pennsylvania  (art.  4)  ;  crimes  committed  in  the  non-performance  of  official 
duties. 

In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no  particolai 
offences  are  specified. 
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It  is  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  cany  on  maritime  ymtn  witn  ths 
Union;  hut  there  is  always  greater  facility  and  less  danger  in  supporting  a 
maritime  than  a  continental  war.  Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  spe- 
cies of  effort.  A  commercial  people  which  consents  to  furnish  its  go^em- 
ment  with  the  necessary  funds,  is  sure  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  far  ea- 
sier to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  unconsciously,  tnan  to 
reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts.  Moreover,  defeat  by 
sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  independence  of  the  peopie  which 
eodures  it. 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot 
be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.  It  would  be  veix  difli- 
colt  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more  than  25,000  soldiers  ;  an  arm? 
which  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  men.  The 
most  populous  nation  of  Europe  con  tendinis  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war  with  one  ui 
12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its  resources  within  reach, 
while  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles  distance  from  his  ;  and  that  the  im- 
mensity of  the  American  continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  conquest. 
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The  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was  published 
at  Boston.  See  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol. 
vL,  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has  al\^ays  l>eeri 
entirely  free  in  the  American  colonies:  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
something  analoc^ous  to  a  censorship  and  preliminary  security.  Consult  the 
Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts  of  the  14ih  of  January,  17^2. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  (the  lesrislaiive  nody 
of  the  province),  for  the  purpose  of  examininsr  into  circumstances  c;jnnpc'.ed 
with  a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  Enjrland  Courier,"  expressi»s  its  op«:ii..n 
that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is  to  turn  relis^ion  into  derision,  and 
bring  it  into  contempt;  that  it  mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and 
irreligious  manner;  that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  condu'-t 
Df  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ;  and  that  thegovornment  of  his  majesty  i>  in- 
sulted, and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  province  disturbed  by  the  soid 
journal.  The  committee  is  consequently  of  t.nmion  that  tbo  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, James  Franklin,  should  bo  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  iour- 
nal  or  any  other  work  m  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  tu 
the  secretary  of  the  province  ;  and  thai  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  oail  of  the  said  James  Frank- 
lin for  his  good  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year.  ^ 


Acr. 


The  sugg^tion  of  the  committee  w^s  adopted  and  passed  into  a  law,  but 
the  effect  of  it  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohibition  by  putting  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  instt*ad  of  James  Franklin  at  the  bottom  of  its 
colamns,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  supported  by  public  opinion. 
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The  federal  constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the  tribunals  of  th* 
Union  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  had  introduced  it  into  their  own  several 
courts:  but  as  u  has  not  established  any  fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors, 
the  federal  courts  select  them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  state 
makes  for  itself.  The  laws  of  the  states  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the 
theory  of  tne  formation  of  juries.  See  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, b.  iii.,  chap.  38,  pp.  654-659  ;  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  p. 
165.  See  also  the  federal  laws,  of  the  years  1789, 1800,  and  1802,  upon  th« 
subject. 

For  I  ne  purpose  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  American  principles  with 
respei'i  to  the  formation  of  juries,!  examined  the  laws  of  stales  at  a  distance 
from  •MIR  another,  and  the  following  observations  were  the  result  of  iiiy  in- 
quiries. 

in  America  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise  have  the 
ri«iii  of  serving  upon  a  jury.  The  great  stale  of  New  York,  however,  hab 
made  a  slight  diifereuce  between  the  two  privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  conirary 
o  I  hat  of  the  laws  of  France  ;  for  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said  in  i^ene- 
ral  that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  that  of  electing  representa- 
tives, is  open  to  all  the  citizens:  the  exercise  of  this  right,  however,  is  not 
put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year  a  body  of  municipal  or  county  magistrates  —  called  selectmen 
in  New  England,  supervisors  in  New  YorJc.  trustees  m  Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each  county  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens who  have  the  right  of  serving  as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  These  magistrates,  being  themselves 
elective,  excite  no  distrust  :  their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  ma- 
gistrates, are  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make 
use  of  them  to  remove  unworthy  or  incompetent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the  county  court; 
and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole 
list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  contrived  in  every  way  to  make  the  common  people 
eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county  ;  and  the  jury  are 
indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  state  or  the  parlies  concerned. 
They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day,  beside  their  travelling  expenses. 
Id  America  the  being  placed  upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden  but  it 
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is  a  burden  which  is  very  supportable.  See  Brevard's  Digest  of  the  Public 
Statute  Law  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  i.,  pp.  446  and  454,  vol  ii,,  pp.  218  and 
338;  The  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  revised  and  published  by 
Authority  of  the  Legislature,  v.  ii.,  pp.  187  and  331  ;  The  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  411, 643,  717, 720  ;  The  Statute  Law 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  vol.  i.,  p.  209  ;  Acts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  pp.  95 
md  210;  and  Digeste  Général  des  Actes  de  la  Législature  de  la  Louisiane. 
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If  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  as  introdacea  mto 
civil  proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  jurors  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  comprises  the  question  of  fact  and 
the  question  of  right  in  the  same  reply  ;  thus,  a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as 
having  been  purchased  by  him  :  this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defend- 
ant puts  in  a  plea  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  :  this  is  the  le- 
gal question  to  be  resolved. 

But  the  jury  do  not  enjoy  the  same  character  of  infallibility  in  civil  cases, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  as  they  do  in  crimmal  case?. 
The  judge  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verdict  ;  and  even  after  the  first  trial 
has  lanen  place,  a  second  or  new  trial  may  be  awarded  by  the  court.  See 
BlacKstone's  Commentaries,  book  iii.,  ch.  24.    « 
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